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TRANSLATOR'S  PREFACE. 


Thi  following  tnnslRtion  has  been  nnderiaken  witli  (he  hope 
of  rendering  Kant's  Kriiik  der  reinen  Vemunft  intelligible  to 
the  English  student. 

Tlic  difncnltics  which  meet  the  reader  and  the  translator 
of  this  celebrated  work  arise  from  Tarious  causes.  Kant  was 
a  man  of  clear,  vigorons,  and  trenchant  thought,  and,  after 
nearly  twelve  years'  meditation,  could  not  be  in  doubt  as  to  his 
own  system.     But  the  Iloratian  rule  of 

Verba  p^e^isaln  rem  non  invita  seqaentnr, 

will  not  apply  to  him.  He  had  never  studied  the  art  of  ex- 
pression. He  wearies  by  frequent  repetitions,  and  employs  a 
great  number  of  words  to  express,  in  the  clumsiest  way,  what 
could  have  been  enounced  more  clearly  and  distinctly  in  a 
few.  The  main  statement  in  his  sentences  is  often  over- 
laid with  a  multitude  of  qualifying  and  explanatory  clauses ; 
and  the  reader  is  lost  in  a  maze,  from  which  he  has  great 
difHculty  in  extricating  himself.  There  are  some  passages 
which  have  no  main  verb  ;  others,  in  which  the  author  loses 
sight  of  the  subject  with  which  he  set  out,  and  concludes  vrith 
a  predicate  regarding  something  else  mentioned  in  the  course 
of  his  argument.  All  this  can  be  easily  accounted  for.  Kant, 
as  he  mentions  in  a  letter  to  Lambert,  took  nearly  twelve 
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yean  to  excogitate  bis  work,  and  only  five  months  to  write  it. 
He  was  a  German  professor,  a  student  of  solitary  habits, 
and  bad  never,  except  on  one  occasion,  been  out  of  Konigs- 
berg.  He  bad,  besides,  to  propound  a  new  system  of  philoso- 
phy, and  to  enounce  ideas  that  were  entirely  to  revolutionise 
European  thought.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many 
excellencies  of  style  in  this  work.  His  expression  is  often 
as  precise  and  forcible  as  bis  though^;  and,  in  some  of 
his  notes  especially,  he  sums  up,  in  two  or  three  apt  and 
powerful  words,  thoughts  which,  at  other  times,  be  employs 
pages  to  develope.  His  terminology,  which  has  been  so 
violently  denounced,  is  really  of  great  use  in  clearly  deter- 
mining bis  system,  and  in  rendering  its  peculiarities  more  easy 
of  comprehension. 

A  previous  translation  of  the  Kritik  exists,  which,  had  it 
been  satisfactory,  would  have  dispensed  with  the  present. 
But  the  translator  bad,  evidently,  no  very  extensive  acquaint- 
ance vrith  the  German  language,  and  still  less  with  bis  subject* 
A  translator  ought  to  be  an  interpreting  intellect  between 
the  author  and  the  reader ;  but,  in  the  preaeut  case,  the  only 
uiterpreting  medium  has  been  the  dictionary. 

Indeed,  Kant's  fate  in  this  country  has  been  a  very  hard 
one.  Misunderstood  by  the  ablest  philosophers  of  the  time, 
illustrated,  explained,  or  translated  by  the  most  incompetent, — 
it  has  been  bis  lot  to  be  either  unappreciated,  misappre- 
hended, or  entirely  neglected.  Duguld  Stewart  did  not 
understand  his  system  of  philosophy — as  he  had  no  proper 
opportunity  of  making  himself  acquainted  with  it ;  Nitsch  * 
and  Willichf  undertook  to  iutroduce  bim  to  the  English 
philosophical  public  ;  Richardson  and  Haywood  **  traduced" 

*  A  General  and  Introductory  View  of  Professor  Kant's  Principlea. 
By  P.  A.  Nitsch.    London,  1796. 

WUUch's  Elements  of  Kant's  Philosophy,  8vo.  1798. 
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him.  More  recently,  an  Analysis  of  the  Kritik,  by  Mr. 
Haywood,  has  been  published,  which  consists  almost  entirely 
of  a  selection  of  sentences  from  his  own  translation : — a 
mode  of  analysis  which  has  not  served  to  make  the  subject 
more  intelligible.  In  short,  it  may  be  asserted  that  there 
is  not  a  single  English  work  upon  Kant,  which  deserrea  to 
be  read,  or  which  can  be  read  with  any  profit,  excepting 
Semple's  translation  of  the  "  Metaphysic  of  Ethics.'*  All  are 
written  by  men  who  eitlier  took  no  pains  to  understand 
Kant,  or  were  incapable  of  understanding  him.* 

The  following  translation  was  begun  on  the  basis  of  a  MS. 
translation,  by  a  scholar  of  some  repute,  placed  in  my  hands  by 
Mr.  Bohn,  with  a  request  that  I  should  revise  it,  as  he  had 
perceived  it  to  be  incorrect.  After  having  laboured  through 
about  eighty  pages,  I  found,  from  the  numerous  errors  and 
inaccuracies  pervading  it,  that  hardly  one-fifth  of  the  original 
MS.  remained.  1,  therefore,  laid  it  entirely  aside,  and  com- 
menced (ie  novo.  These  eighty  pages  I  did  not  cancel,  be- 
cause the  careful  examination  which  they  had  undergone, 
made  tliem,  as  I  believed,  not  an  unworthy  representation  of 
the  author. 

*  It  is  curious  to  ohtenre,  in  all  the  English  works  written  spe- 
cially upon  Kant,  that  not  one  of  his  commentators  ever  ventures,  for  a 
moment,  to  leave  the  words  of  Kant,  and  to  explain  the  subject  he  may 
be  considering,  in  his  own  words.  Nitsch  and  Willich,  who  professed 
to  write  on  Kant's  philosophy,  are  merely  translators ;  Haywood,  even  in 
his  notes,  merely  repeats  Kant;  and  the  translator  of  "  Beck's  Principles 
of  the  Critical  Philosophy,"  while  pretending  to  give,  in  his  "  Translator^ 
Preface,"  his  own  views  of  the  Critical  Philosophy,  has  iisbricated  his 
Preface  out  of  selections  from  the  works  of  Kant  The  same  is  the 
case  with  the  translator  of  Kant's  "Essays  and  Treatises,"  (2  vols,  8vo. 
London,  1798.)  This  person  has  written  a  preface  to  each  of  the  volumes, 
and  both  are  almost  literal  translations  from  different  parts  of  Kant's 
works.  He  had  the  impudence  to  present  the  thoughts  contained  in  then 
as  his  own ;  few  being  then  able  to  detect  the  plagiarism. 


Zif  TBAM8L^TOtt*8  PSEVAOl. 

The  second  edition  of  the  Kritik,  from  which  all  the  8Ub« 
sequent  ones  have  been  reprinted  without  alteration^  is  followed 
in  the  present  translation.  Rosenkranz,  a  recent  editor,  main- 
tains that  the  author's  first  edition  is  far  superior  to  the 
second }  and  Schopenhauer  asserts  that  the  alterations  in  the 
second  were  dictated  by  unworthy  motives.  He  thinks  the 
second  a  Ver9cKlimmhe99erung  of  the  first;  and  that  the 
changes  made  by  Kant,  "  in  the  weakness  of  old  age/'  have 
rendered  it  a  **  self-contradictory  and  mutilated  work."  I  am 
not  insensible  to  Uie  able  arguments  brought  forward  by  Sdio- 
penhauer ;  while  the  authority  of  the  elder  Jacobi,  Michelet, 
and  others,  adds  weight  to  his  opinion.  But  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  motives  imputed  to  Kant  could  have  influenced 
him  in  the  omission  of  certain  passages  in  the  second  edition, — 
whether  fear  could  have  induced  a  man  of  his  character  to 
retract  the  statements  he  had  advanced.  The  opinions  he 
expresses  in  many  parts  of  the  second  edition,  in  pages  455 — 
460,  for  example,*  are  not  those  of  a  philosopher  who  would 
surrender  what  he  believed  to  be  truths  at  the  outcry  of  preju- 
diced opponents.  Nor  are  his  attacks  on  the  "  sacred  doctrines 
of  the  old  dogmatic  philosophy,"  as  Schopenhauer  maintains, 
less  bold  or  vigorous  in  the  second  than  in  the  first  edition. 
And,  finally,  Kant's  own  testimony  must  be  held  to  be  of 
greater  weight  than  that  of  any  number  of  other  philosophers, 
however  learned  and  profound. 

No  edition  of  the  Kritik  is  yery  correct.  Even  those  of 
Bosenkrans  and  Schubert,  and  Mddes  and  Baumann,  contain 
errors  which  reflect  somewhat  upon  the  care  of  the  editors.  But 
the  common  editions,  as  well  those  printed  during,  as  after 
Kant's  life-time,  are  exceedingly  bad.  One  of  these,  the  "  third 
edition  improved,  Frankfort  and  Leipzig,  1791,"  swarms  with 
errors,  at  once  misleading  and  annoying. — Rosenkranz   has 

*  01  the  present  tranilstion. 
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mnde  a  number  of  Tery  happy  conjectural  emendationa»  the 
accttracy  of  which  cannot  be  doubted. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  mention  that  it  has  been  found 
requisite  to  coin  one  or  two  new  philosophical  terms,  to  repre- 
sent those  employed  by  Rant  It  was,  of  course,  almost  im- 
possible to  translate  the  Kritik  with  the  aid  of  the  philoso- 
phical Tocabulary  at  present  used  in  England.  But  these  new 
expressions  have  been  formed  according  to  Horace's  maxim — 
parci  detorta.  Such  is  the  Terb  intuite  for  anschauen  ;  ike 
manifold  in  intuition  has  also  been  employed  for  da9  Mannig* 
faltige  der  Ansehaunnff,  by  which  Kant  designates  the  varied 
contents  of  a  perception  or  intuition.  Kant*s  own  terminology 
has  the  merit  of  being  precise  and  consistent. 

Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  the  reader  with  regard  to 
the  possibility  of  metaphysics — ^whatever  his  estimate  of  the 
utility  of  such  discussions, — the  value  of  Kant's  work,  as  an 
instrument  of  mental  discipline,  cannot  easily  be  overrated.  If 
the  present  translation  contribute  in  the  least  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  scientific  cultivation,  if  it  aid  in  the  formation 
of  habits  of  severer  and  more  profound  thought,  the  translator 
will  consider  himself  well  compensated  for  his  arduous  and 
long-protracted  labour. 

J.  M  D.  M. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITI0N.-(i78i.) 


IIvHAir  reason,  in  one  sphere  of  its  cognition,  is  called  upoc 
to  consider  questions,  which  it  cannot  decline,  as  they  are 
presented  hy  its  own  nature,  but  which  it  cannot  answer,  at 
they  transcend  every  faculty  of  the  mind. 

It  falls  into  this  difficulty  without  any  fault  of  its  own.  It 
begins  with  principles,  which  cannot  be  dispensed  with  in  the 
field  of  experience,  and  the  truth  and  sufficiency  of  which  are, 
at  the  same  time,  insured  by  experience.  With  tliese  principles 
it  rises,  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  its  own  nature,  to  ever 
higher  and  more  remote  conditions.  But  it  quickly  discovers 
that,  in  this  way,  its  labours  must  remain  ever  incomplete, 
because  new  questions  never  cease  to  present  themselves  ;  and 
thus  it  finds  itself  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  principles 
which  transcend  the  region  of  experience,  while  tliey  are 
regarded  by  common  sense  without  distrust.  It  thus  falls  into 
confusion  and  contradictions,  from  which  it  conjectures  the 
presence  of  latent  errors,  which,  however,  it  is  unable  to  dis- 
cover, because  the  principles  it  employs,  transcending  the 
limits  of  experience,  cannot  be  tested  by  that  criterion.  The 
arena  of  these  endless  contests  is  called  Metaphysic, 

Time  was,  when  she  was  the  q^ieen  of  all  the  sciences ;  and, 
if  we  take  the  will  for  the  deed,  she  certainly  deserves,  so  far 
as  regards  the  high  importance  of  her  object-matter,  this  title 
of  honour.  Now,  it  is  the  fashion  of  the  time  to  heap  coiv- 
tempt  and  scorn  upon  her ;  and  the  matron  mourns,  forlorn 
and  forsaken,  like  Hecuba, 

"  Modo  maxima  rerum, 
Tot  generis,  tiatisque  polens    •    .    • 
Nunc  trathor  exul,  inops."  * 

At  first,  her  government,  under  the  administratiou  of  the 

*  Of  id,  Metamorphoses. 
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dogmatUt9^  was  an  absolute  despotism.  But,  as  the  legislative 
continued  to  show  traces  of  tiie  ancient  barbaric  rule,  ber 
empire  gradually  broke  up,  and  intestine  wars  introduced  the 
reign  of  anarchy ;  while  the  sceptics,  like  nomadic  tribes,  who 
hate  a  permanent  habitation  and  settled  mode  of  living, 
attacked  from  time  to  time  those  who  had  organised  them- 
selves into  civil  communities.  But  their  number  was,  very 
happily,  small ;  mid  thus  they  could  not  entirely  put  a  stop  to 
the  exertions  of  those  who  persisted  in  raising  new  edifices, 
although  on  no  settled  or  uniform  plan.  In  recent  times  the 
hope  dawned  upon  us  of  seeing  those  disputes  settled,  and  the 
legitimacy  of  her  claims  established  by  a  kind  of  physiology  of 
Uie  human  understanding — that  of  the  celebrated  Locke.  But 
it  was  found  that, — although  it  was  affirmed  that  this  so-called 

aueen  could  not  refer  her  descent  to  any  higher  source  than 
lat  of  common  eipenence,  a  circumstance  which  necessarily 
brought  suspicion  on  her  claims, — as  this  yenealoyy  was 
incorrect,  she  persisted  in  the  advancement  of  her  claims 
to  sovereignty.  Thus  metaphysics  necessarily  fell  back  into 
the  antiquated  and  rotten  constitution  of  dogmatism,  and  again 
became  obnoxious  t9  the  contempt  from  which  efforts  had  been 
made  to  save  it.  At  present,  as  all  metliods,  according  to  the 
general  persuasion,  have  been  tried  in  vain,  there  reigns 
nought  but  weariness  and  complete  indifferentism — the  mother 
of  chaos  and  night  in  the  scientific  world,  but  at  the  same 
time  the  source  of,  or  at  least  the  prelude  to,  the  re-ci*eation  and 
reinstallation  of  a  science,  when  it  has  fallen  into  confusion, 
obscurity,  and  disuse  from  ill- directed  effort. 

For  it  is  in  reality  vain  to  profess  indifference  in  regard  to  such 
inquiries,  the  object  of  which  cannot  be  indifferent  to  humanity. 
Besides,  these  pretended  indifferentists,  however  much  they 
may  try  to  disguise  themselves  by  the  luisumptiun  of  a  popular 
style  and  by  changes  on  the  language  of  the  schools,  iin 
avoidably  fall  into  metaphysical  declarations  and  propositions, 
which  they  profess  to  regard  with  so  much  contempt.  At 
the  same  time,  this  indifference,  which  has  arisen  in  the  world 
of  science,  and  which  relates  to  that  kind  of  knowledge  which 
we  should  wish  to  see  destroyed  the  last,  is  a  phtenomenon  that 
well  deserves  our  attention  and  reflectiou.  It  is  plainly  not 
the  effect  of  the  Jevity,  but  of  the  matured  judgment'*^  of  the 

*  We  very  oAen  hear  compluinti  of  the  ftkallowueu  of  the  present  sge, 
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age,  which  rcftises  to  be  any  longer  entertained  with  illutory 
knowledge.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  call  to  reason,  again  to  undertake 
the  moat  laborious  of  all  tasks — that  of  self-examination,  and  to 
establish  a  ti-ibunal,  which  may  secure  it  in  its  well-grounded 
claims,  while  it  pronounces  against  all  baseless  assumptionn 
and  pretensions,  not  in  an  arbitrary  manner,  but  according  to 
its  own  eternal  and  unchangeable  laws.  This  tribunal  is 
nothing  less  than  the  Critical  Inveatiyation  of  Pure  Reason, 

I  do  not  mean  by  this  a  criticism  of  books  and  systems,  but 
a  critical  inquiry  into  the  faculty  of  reason,  with  reference  to 
the  cognitions  to  which  it  strives  to  attain  without  the  aid  of 
experience :  in  other  words,  the  solution  of  the  Question  re- 
garding the  possibility  or  impossibility  of  Metaphysics,  and  the 
determination  of  the  origin,  as  well  as  of  the  extent  and  limits 
of  this  science.  All  this  must  be  dune  on  the  basis  of 
principles. 

This  patli — the  only  one  now  remaining — has  been  entered 
upon  by  me ;  and  I  flatter  myself  that  I  have,  in  this  way,  dis- 
covered  the  cause  of — ^and  consequently  the  mode  of  removing 
— all  the  errors  which  have  hitherto  set  reason  at  variance  with 
itself,  in  the  sphere  of  non-empirical  thought.  I  have  not 
returned  an  evasive  answer  to  the  questions  of  reason,  by 
alleging  the  inability  and  limitation  of  the  faculties  of  the 
mind ;  I  have,  on  the  contrary,  examined  them  completely  in 
the  light  of  principles,  and,  after  having  discovered  the  cause  of 
the  doubts  and  contradictions  into  which  reason  fell,  have 
solved  them  to  its  perfect  satisfaction.  It  is  true,  these  ques- 
tions have  not  been  solved  as  dogmatism,  in  its  vain  fancies 

and  of  the  decay  of  profound  science.  Dot  I  do  not  think  tliat  tliose 
which  rest  upon  a  secure  foundation,  such  as  Mathematics,  Pliysical 
Science,  ftc,  in  the  least  deserre  this  reproach,  but  that  tiiey  ratlicr 
maintain  their  ancient  fame,  and  in  the  latter  case,  indeed,  far  surpass  it. 
The  same  would  lie  the  case  with  the  other  kinds  of  cognition,  if  their 
principles  were  but  firmly  established.  In  the  absence  of  this  security, 
indifference,  doukt,  and  finally,  severe  criticism  are  rather  signs  nf  a  pro* 
found  habit  of  thought.  Our  age  is  the  age  of  criticism,  to  which  every 
thing  must  he  subjected.  Tlie  sacredness  of  religion,  and  the  authority 
of  If^gislation,  ore  by  many  regarded  as  grounds  of  exemption  from  the 
examination  of  tliis  tribunal.  But,  if  tht*y  are  exempted,  they  become  the 
8ul)jects  of  just  suspicion,  and  cannot  lay  claim  to  sincere  respect,  which 
reason  accords  only  to  that  which  has  stood  the  test  of  a  free  and  pubhe 
e\amir  siimi. 
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and  desires,  bad  expected ;  for  it  can  only  be  satisfied  by  tlie 
exercise  of  magical  arts,  and  of  these  I  bave  no  knowledge. 
But  neither  do  these  come  within  the  compass  of  our  mental 
powers ;  and  it  was  the  duty  of  philosophy  to  destroy  the 
illusions  which  had  their  origin  in  misconceptions,  whatever 
darling  hopes  and  valued  expectations  may  be  ruined  by  its 
explanations.  My  chief  aim  in  this  work  has  been  thorough- 
ness ;  and  I  make  bold  to  say,  that  there  is  not  a  single  meta- 
physical problem  that  does  not  find  its  solution,  or  at  least 
the  key  to  its  solution,  here.  Pure  reason  is  a  perfect  unity  ; 
and  therefore,  if  the  principle  presented  by  it  prove  to  be  in- 
sufficient for  the  solution  or  even  a  single  one  of  those 
questions  to  which  the  very  nature  of  reason  gives  birth,  we 
must  reject  it,  as  we  could  not  be  perfectly  certain  of  its  suffi- 
ciency in  the  case  of  the  others. 

While  I  say  this,  I  think  I  see  upon  the  countenance  of  the 
reader  signs  of  dissatisfaction  mingled  with  contempt,  when 
he  hears  declarations  which  sound  so  boastful  and  extravagant; 
and  yet  they  are  beyond  comparison  more  moderate  than  those 
advanced  by  the  commonest  author  of  the  commonest  philo- 
sophical programme,  in  which  the  dogmatist  professes  to  de- 
monstrate the  simple  nature  of  the  soul,  or  the  necessity  of  a 
primal  being.  Such  a  dogmatist  promises  to  extend  human 
knowledge  beyond  the  limits  of  possible  experience;  while 
I  humbly  confess  that  this  is  completely  beyond  my  pow^er. 
Instead  of  any  such  attempt,  I  confine  myself  to  the  exami- 
nation of  reason  alone  and  its  pure  thought ;  and  I  do  not 
need  to  seek  far  for  the  sum-total  of  its  cognition,  because  it 
has  its  seat  in  my  own  mind.  Besides,  common  logic  presents 
me  with  a  complete  and  systematic  catalogue  of  all  the  simple 
operations  of  reason  ;  and  it  is  my  task  to  answer  the  question 
how  far  reason  can  go,  without  the  material  presented  and  the 
aid  furnished  by  experience. 

So  much  for  the  completeness  and  thoroughness  necessary 
in  the  execution  of  the  present  task.  The  aims  set  before  us 
are  not  arbitrarily  proposed,  but  arc  imposed  upon  us  by  the 
nature  of  cognition  itself. 

The  above  remarks  relate  to  the  tnatigr  of  our  critical  in- 

auiry.     As  regards  the /ortn,  there  arc  two  indispensable  con- 
iiiona,  which  any  one  who  undertakes  so  difficult  a  task  as 
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tliat  of  a  critique  of  pnre  reason,  is  bound  to  fulfil.     These 
conditions  are  certitude  and  clearness. 

As  regards  certitude,  I  have  fully  conTinced  myself  that^  in 
(his  sphere  of  thought,  opinion  is  perfectly  inadmissible,  and 
that  everything  which  bears  the  least  semblance  of  an  hypo* 
thesis  must  be  excluded,  as  of  no  vahie  in  snch  discussions. 
For  it  is  a  necessary  condition  of  every  cognition  that  is  to  be 
established  upon  a  priori  grounds,  that  it  shall  be  held  to  be 
absolutely  necessary  ;  much  more  is  this  the  case  with  an  at- 
tempt to  determine  all  pure  a  priori  cognition,  and  to  furnish 
the  standard — and  consequently  an  example — of  all  npodeictic 
(philosophical)  certitude.  Whether  I  have  succeeded  in  what 
I  professed  to  do,  it  is  for  the  reader  to  determine  ;  it  is  the 
author's  business  merely  to  adduce  grounds  and  reasons,  with- 
out determining  what  influence  these  ought  to  have  on  the  mind 
of  his  judges.  But,  lest  anything  he  may  have  said*  may  be- 
come the  innocent  cause  of  doubt  in  Uieir  minds,  or  tend  to 
weaken  the  effect  which  his  arguments  might  otherwise  pro- 
duce,— he  may  be  allowed  to  point  out  those  passages  which 
may  occasion  mistrust  or  difficulty,  although  these  do  not  con- 
cern the  main  purpose  of  the  present  work.  He  does  this 
solely  with  the  view  of  removing  from  the  mind  of  the  reader 
any  doubts  which  might  affect  his  judgment  of  the  work  as  a 
whole,  and  in  regard  to  its  ultimate  aim. 

I  know  no  investigations  more  necessary  for  a  full  insight 
into  the  nature  of  the  faculty  which  we  call  understanding, 
and  at  the  same  time  for  the  determination  of  the  rules  and 
limits  of  its  use,  than  those  undertaken  in  the  second  chapter 
of  the  Transcendental  Analytic,  under  the  title  of  Deduction  of 
the  Pure  Conceptions  of  the  Understanding  ;  and  they  have  also 
cost  me  by  far  the  greatest  labour — labour  which,  I  hope,  will 
not  remain  uncompensated.  The  view  there  taken,  which  goes 
somewhat  deeply  into  the  subject,  has  two  sides.  The  one  re- 
lates to  the  objects  of  the  pure  understanding,  and  is  intended 
to  demonstrate  and  to  render  comprehensible  the  objective 
Talidity  of  its  a  priori  conceptions  ;  and  it  forms  for  this 
reason  an  essential  part  of  the  Critique.  The  other  considers 
the  pure  understanaing  itself,  its  possibility  and  its  powers  of 
cognition — that  is,  from  a  subjective  point  of  view  ;  and,  al- 
though this  exposition  is  of  great  importance,  it  does  not  be- 
long essentially  to  the  main  purpose  of  the  work,  because  the 
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grand  question  is,  what  and  liow  much  can  reason  and  under- 
standing, apart  from  experience,  cognize,  and  not,  how  is  the 
faculty  of  thought  itself  possible  ?  As  the  latter  is  an  inquiry 
into  the  cause  of  a  given  effect,  and  has  thus  in  it  some  sem- 
blance of  an  hypothesis  (althougii,  as  I  shall  show  on  another 
occasion,  this  is  really  not  the  fact),  it  would  seem  that,  in  the 
present  instance,  I  had  allowed  myself  to  enounce  a  mere 
opinion^  and  that  the  reader  must  therefore  be  atliberty  to  hold 
a  different  opinion.  But  I  beg  to  remind  him,  that,  if  my  sub- 
jectiTe  deduction  does  not  produce  in  his  mind  the  conviction 
of  its  certitude  at  which  I  aimed,  the  objective  deduction,  with 
which  alone  the  present  work  is  properly  concerned,  is  in  every 
respect  satisfactory. 

As  regards  clemmeM^  the  reader  has  a  right  to  demand,  in 
the  first  place,  discursive  or  logical  clearness,  that  is,  on  the 
basis  of  conceptions,  and,  secondly,  intuitive  or  eesthetic  clear- 
ness, by  means  of  intuitions,  that  is,  by  examples  or  other 
modes  of  illustration  in  concreto.  I  have  done  what  I  could 
for  the  first  kind  of  intelligibility.  This  was  essential  to  my 
purpose ;  and  it  thus  became  the  accidental  cause  of  my  in- 
ability to  do  complete  justice  to  the  second  requirement.  I 
have  been  almost  always  at  a  loss,  during  the  progress  of  this 
work,  how  to  settle  this  question.  Examples  and  illustrations 
always  appeared  to  me  necessary,  and,  in  the  first  sketch  of 
the  Critique,  naturally  fell  into  their  proper  places.  But  I 
yery  soon  became  aware  of  the  magnitude  of  my  task,  and  the 
numerous  problems  with  which  I  should  be  engaged  ;  and,  as 
I  perceived  that  this  critical  investigation  would,  even  if  de- 
livered in  the  driest  scholastic  manner,  be  far  from  being  brief, 
I  found  it  unadvisable  to  enlarge  it  still  more  with  examples  and 
explanations,  which  are  necessary  only  from  a  popular  point 
of  view.  I  was  induced  to  take  this  course  from  the  consider- 
ation also,  that  the  present  work  is  not  intended  for  popular 
use,  that  tl\ose  devoted  to  science  do  not  require  such  helps, 
although  they  are  always  acceptable,  and  that  they  would  have 
materially  interfered  with  my  present  purpose.  Abb^  Ter- 
rasson  remarks  with  great  justice,  that  if  we  estimate  the  site 
of  a  work,  not  from  the  number  of  its  pages,  but  from  the  time 
which  we  require  to  make  ourselves  master  of  it,  it  may  be 
said  of  many  a  book — that  it  would  be  much  shorter,  if  it 
wire  not  so  short.      On  the  other  hand,  as  regards  the  com» 
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prehenaibility  of  a  sTstem  of  specalative  cognition,  connected 
under  a  single  principle,  we  mny  say  with  equal  justice — many 
a  book  wonld  hare  been  mnch  clearer,  if  it  had  not  been  in- 
tended to  be  so  very  clear.  For  explanations  and  examples, 
nnd  other  helps  to  intelligibility,  aid  us  in  the  comprehension 
of  parts,  hilt  they  distract  the  attention,  dissipate  the  mental 
power  of  the  reader,  and  stand  in  the  way  of  his*  forming  a 
clear  conception  of  the  whofe ;  as  he  cannot  attain  soon 
enough  to  a  survey  of  the  system,  and  the  colouring  and  em- 
bellishments bestowed  upon  it  prevent  his  observing  its  arti- 
culation or  organization, — which  is  the  most  important  con* 
sideration  with  him,  when  he  comes  to  judge  of  its  nnitj 
and  stability. 

The  render  must  naturally  have  a  strong  inducement  to  co- 
operate with  the  present  author,  if  he  has  formed  the  intention 
of  erecting  a  complete  and  solid  edifice  of  metaphysical 
science,  according  to  the  plan  now  laid  before  him.  Meta* 
physics,  ns  here  represented,  is  the  only  science  which  admits 
of  completion — and  vnth  little  labour,  if  it  is  united,  in  a 
short  time  ;  so  that  nothing  will  be  left  to  future  generations 
except  the  task  of  illustrating  and  applying  it  didactically. 
For  this  science  is  nothing  more  than  the  inventory  of  all 
that  is  given  ns  by  pure  reason,  systematically  arranged.  No- 
thins;  can  escape  our  notice ;  for  what  reason  produces  from 
itself  cannot  lie  concealed,  but  must  be  brought  to  the  light 
by  reason  itself,  so  soon  as  we  have  discovered  the  common 
principle  of  the  idens  we  seek.  The  perfect  unity  of  this 
kind  of  cognitions,  which  are  based  upon  pure  conceptions, 
and  uninfluenced  by  any  empirical  element,  or  any  peculiar 
intuition  leading  to  determinate  experience,  renders  this  com- 
pleteness not  only  practicable,  but  also  necessary. 

Tecum  liabita,  et  n^ris  quam  sit  tihi  corta  rapellex.* 

Such  a  system  of  pure  speculative  reason  I  hope  to  be  able 
to  publish  under  the  title  of  Metaphysic  of  Nature.f  The 
content  of  this  work,  (which  will  not  be  half  so  Irng,)  will  be 
very  much  richer  than  that  of  the  present  Critique,  which 

*  Persitts. 

t  In  contradistinction  to  the  Metaphysic  of  Ethics,  This  work  was 
never  published.    See  page  509. — IV*. 
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Las  to  discover  the  sources  of  this  cognition  and  expose  the 
conditions  of  its  possibility,  and  at  the  same  time  to  clear  ana 
level  a  fit  foundation  for  the  scientific  edifice.  In  the  present 
work,  I  look  for  the  patient  hearing  and  the  impartiality  of  a 
fudge  ;  in  the  other,  for  the  good-will  and  assistance  of  a  co- 
labourer.  For,  however  complete  the  list  of  principles  for 
this  system'  may  be  in  the  Critique,  the  correctness  of  the 
system  requires  that  no  deduced  conceptions  should  be  absent. 
These  cannot  be  presented  a  priori,  but  must  be  gradually 
discovered ;  and,  while  the  synlhesis  of  conceptions  has  been 
fully  exhausted  in  the  Critique,  it  is  necessary  that,  in  the  pro- 
posed work,  the  same  should  be  the  case  with  tlieir  analysis, 
Dili  this  will  be  rather  an  amusement  than  a  labour. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION.— (1787.) 

Whethkr  the  treatment  of  that  portion  of  our  knowledge 
which  lies  within  the  province  of  pure  reason,  advances  with 
that  undeviating  certainty  which  characterises  the  progress  of 
science,  we  shall  be  at  no  loss  to  determine.  If  we  find  those 
who  are  engaged  in  metaphysical  pursuits,  unable  to  come  to 
an  understanding  as  to  the  method  which  they  ought  to  follow  ; 
if  we  find  them,  after  the  most  elaborate  preparations,  invari- 
ably brought  to  a  stand  before  the  goal  is  reached,  and  com- 
pelled to  retrace  their  steps  and  strike  into  fresh  paths,  we 
may  then  feel  quite  sure  that  they  are  far  from  having  attained 
to  the  certainty  of  scientific  progress,  and  may  ratlier  be  said 
to  be  merely  groping  about  in  the  dark.  In  these  circum- 
stances we  shall  render  an  important  service  to  reason  if  we 
succeed  in  simply  indicating  the  path  along  which  it  must 
travel,  in  order  to  arrive  at  any  results, — even  if  it  should  be 
found  necessary  to  abandon  many  of  those  aims  which,  without 
reflection,  have  been  proposed  for  its  attainment. 

That  Logic  has  advanced  in  this  sure  course,  even  from  the 
earliest  times,  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that,  since  Aristotle,  it 
has  been  unable  to  advance  a  step,  and  thus  to  all  appearance 
has  reached  its  completion.  For,  if  some  of  the  modems  have 
thought  to  enlarge  its  domain  by  introducing  psychological 
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discussions  on  the  mental  faculties,  such  as  imagination  and 
wit,  metaphyseal  discussions  on  the  origin  of  knowledge  and 
the  different  kinds  of  certitude,  according  to  the  difference  of 
the  objects  (Idealism,  Scepticism,  and  so  on),  or  anthropological 
discussions  on  prejudices,  their  causes  and  remedies  :  this  at- 
tempt, on  the  part  of  these  authors,  only  shews  their  ignorance 
of  the  peculiar  nature  of  logical  science.  We  do  not  enlarge, 
but  disfigure  the  sciences  when  we  lose  sight  of  their  respective 
limits,  and  allow  them  to  run  into  one  another.  Now  logic  is 
enclosed  within  limits  which  admit  of  perfectly  clear  defini- 
tion ;  it  is  a  science  which  has  for  its  object  nothing  but  the 
exposition  and  proof  of  the/of-ma/  laws  of  all  thought,  whether 
it  be  a  priori  or  empirical,  whatever  be  its  origin  or  its  object, 
and  whatever  the  difficulties — natural  or  accidental — which  it 
encounters  in  the  human  mind. 

The  early  success  of  logic  must  be  attributed  exclusiyely 
to  the  narrowness  of  its  field,  in  which  abstraction  may,  or 
rather  must,  be  made  of  all  tiie  objects  of  cognition  with  their 
characteristic  distinctions,  and  in  which  the  understanding 
has  only  to  deal  with  itself  and  with  its  own  forms.  It  is, 
obviously,  a  much  more  difficult  task  for  reason  to  strike  into 
the  sure  path  of  science,  where  it  has  to  deal  not  simply  with 
itself,  but  with  objects  external  to  itself.  Hence,  logic  is 
properly  only  a  propedeutic — forms,  as  it  were,  the  vestibule  ot 
the  sciences  ;  and  while  it  is  necessary  to  enable  us  to  form  a 
correct  judgment  with  regard  to  the  various  brniiches  of  know- 
ledge, still  the  acquisition  of  real,  substantive  knowledge  is  to 
be  sought  only  in  the  sciences  properly  so  called,  that  is,  in 
tlie  objective  sciences. 

Now  these  sciences,  if  they  can  be  termed  rational  at  all, 
must  contain  elements  of  a  priori  cognition,  and  this  cogni- 
tion may  stand  in  a  two-fold  relation  to  its  object.  Either  it 
may  have  to  determine  the  conception  of  the  object — which 
muKt  be  supplied  extraneously,  or  it  may  have  to  establish 
its  reality.  The  former  is  theoretical^  the  latter  practieaf^ 
rational  cognition.  In  both,  the  pure  or  a  priori  element 
must  be  treated  first,  and  must  be  carefully  diRtinguished  from 
that  which  is  supplied  from  other  sources.  Any  other  method 
can  only  lead  to  irremediable  confusion. 

Mathematics  and  Physics  are  the  two  theoretical  sciences 
which  have  to  determine  their  objects  a  priori.  The  former 
is  purely  a  priori,  the  latter  is  partially  so,  but  is  also  de* 
pendent  on  other  sources  of  cognition. 


»Ti  pbkfa(;b  to  thk  secoko  edition. 

In  the  earliest  timea  of  which  history  affords  us  nnv  record^ 
mathematics  had  already  entered  on  the  sure  course  ol  science, 
among  that  wonderful  nation,  the  Greeks.  Still  it  is  not  to  he 
supposed  that  it  was  as  easy  for  tliis  science  to  strike  into,  or 
rather  to  construct  for  itself,  that  royal  road,  as  it  was  for 
logic,  in  which  reason  has  only  to  deal  with  itself.  On  the 
contrary,  I  helieve  that  it  must  have  remained  long — chicHy 
among  the  Egyptians — in  the  stage  of  hlind  groping  after  its 
true  aims  and  destination,  and  that  it  was  revolutionised  by 
the  happy  idea  of  one  man,  who  struck  out  and  determined 
for  all  time  the  path  which  this  science  must  follow,  and  which 
admits  of  an  indefinite  ad?ancement.  The  history  of  this 
intellectual  revolution — much  more  important  in  its  results 
than  the  discovery  of  the  passage  round  the  celebrated  Cape  of 
Good  Hope— and  of  its  author,  nas  not  been  presei*ved.  Jhit 
Diogenes  Laertius,  in  naming  tnc  supposed  discoverer  of  some 
of  the  simplest  elements  of  geometrical  demonstration — ele- 
ments which,  according  to  the  ordinary  opinion,  do  not  even 
require  to  be  proved — makes  it  apparent  that  the  change  in- 
troduced by  the  first  indication  of  this  new  path,  must  have 
seemed  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  mathematicians  of  that 
age,  and  it  has  thus  been  secured  against  the  chance  of  ob- 
livion. A  new  light  must  have  flashed  on  the  mind  of  the 
first  man  (2'Aa/e»,  or  whatever  may  have  been  his  name) 
who  demonstrated  the  properties  of  the  isosceles  triangle. 
For  he  found  that  it  was  not  sufficient  to  meditate  on  the 
figure,  as  it  lay  before  his  eyes,  or  the  conception  of  it,  as  it 
existed  in  his  mind,  and  thus  endeavour  to  get  at  the  know- 
ledge of  its  properties,  but  that  it  was  necessary  to  produce 
these  properties,  as  it  were,  by  a  positive  a  priori  construction ; 
and  that,  in  order  to  arrive  with  certainty  at  a ^jWon  cognition, 
he  must  not  attribute  to  the  object  any  other  pro[>erties  than 
those  which  necessarily  followed  from  that  which  he  had  him- 
self, in  accordance  with  his  conception,  placed  in  the  object. 

A  much  longer  period  elapsed  before  Physics  entered  on  the 
highway  of  science.  For  it  is  only  about  a  century  and 
a  half  since  the  wise  Bacon  gave  a  new  direction  to  physical 
studies,  or  rather — as  others  were  alreudy  on  the  right  track — 
imparted  fresh  vigour  to  the  pursuit  of  tliis  new  direction. 
Here,  too,  as  in  the  case  of  mathematics,  we  find  evidence  of 
a  rapid  intellectual  revolution. — In  the  remarks  which  follow 
I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  empirical  side  of  natural  science. 
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When  Galilei  experimeuted  vriih  halls  of  a  definite  weight 
on  the  inclined  plane,  vhen  Torkiorlli  caused  the  air  to 
sustain  a  weight  which  lie  had  calculated  beforehand  to  be 
equal  to  that  of  a  definite  column  of  water,  or  when  Stahl, 
at  a  later  period,  converted  metals  into  lime,  and  reconverted 
lime  into  metal,  hy  the  addition  and  subtraction  of  certain 
elements  ;*  a  light  broke  upon  all  natural  philosophers. 
They  learned  that  reason  only  perceives  that  which  it  pro* 
duces  after  its  own  design ;  that  it  must  not  he  content  to 
follow,  as  it  were,  in  the  leading-strings  of  nature,  but 
must  proceed  in  advance  with  principles  of  judgment 
according  to  unvarying  laws,  and  compel  nature  to  reply 
to  its  questions.  For  accidental  observations,  made  ac- 
cording to  no  preconceived  plan»  cannot  be  united  under  a 
necessary  law.  But  it  is  this  that  reason  seeks  for  and 
requires.  It  is  only  the  principles  of  reason  which  can  give 
to  concordant  phenomena  the  validity  of  laws,  and  it  is  only 
when  experiment  is  directed  by  these  rational  principles,  that 
it  can  have  any  real  utility.  Reason  must  approach  nature 
with  the  view,  indeed,  of  receiving  information  from  it,  not, 
however,  in  the  character  of  a  pupil,  who  listens  to  all  that 
his  master  chooses  to  tell  him,  but  in  that  of  a  judge,  who 
compels  the  witnesses  to  reply  to  those  questions  which  he 
himself  thinks  fit  to  propose.  To  this  siiiele  idea  must  the 
revolution  be  ascribed,  by  which,  after  groping  in  the  dark  for 
so  many  centuries,  natural  science  was  at  length  conducted 
into  the  path  of  certain  progress. 

We  come  now  to  metaphynes^  a  purely  speculative  science, 
which  occupies  a  completely  isolated  position,  and  is  entirely 
independent  of  the  teachings  of  experience.  It  deals  with 
mere  conceptions — not,  like  mathematics,  with  conceptions 
applied  to  intuition — and  in  it,  reason  is  the  pupil  of  itself 
alone.  It  is  the  oldest  of  the  sciences,  and  would  still  survive, 
even  if  all  the  rest  were  swallowed  up  in  the  abyss  of  an  all- 
destroying  barbarism.  But  it  has  not  yet  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  attain  to  the  sure  scientific  method.  This  will  be  ap- 
parent, if  we  apply  the  tests  which  we  proposed  at  the  outset. 
We  find  that  reason  perpetually  comes  to  a  stand,  when  it 
attempts  to  gain  a  priori  the  perception  even  of  those  laws 

*  I  do  not  here  follow  wilh  exactness  the  history  of  the  experimeiital 
toethod,  of  which,  Indeed,  the  first  steps  are  involved  in  some  olMCtirity. 
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which  the  most  common  experience  confirms.  We  find  it 
compelled  to  retrace  its  steps  in  innumerable  instances,  and  to 
abandon  tlie  path  on  which  it  had  entered,  because  tliis  does 
not  lead  to  the  desired  result.  We  find,  too,  that  those  who 
are  engaged  in  metaphysical  pursuits  are  far  from  being  able 
to  agree  among  themselves,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  this 
science  appears  to  furnish  an  arena  specially  adapted  for  the 
display  of  skill  or  the  exercise  of  strength  in  mock-contests — 
a  field  in  which  no  combatant  ever  yet  succeeded  in  gaining 
an  inch  of  ground,  in  which,  at  least,  no  victory  was  ever  yet 
crowned  with  permanent  possession. 

This  leads  us  to  enquire  why  it  is  that,  in  metaphysics,  the 
sure  path  of  science  has  not  hitherto  been  found.  Shall  we 
suppose  that  it  is  impossible  to  discover  it  7  Why  then  should 
nature  have  visited  our  reason  with  restless  aspirations  after  it, 
as  if  it  were  one  of  our  weightiest  concerns  ?  Nay,  more,  how 
little  cause  should  we  have  to  place  confidence  in  our  reason, 
if  it  abandons  us  in  a  matter  about  which,  most  of  all,  we 
desire  to  know  the  truth — and  not  only  so,  but  even  allures  us 
to  the  pursuit  of  vain  phantoms,  only  to  betray  us  in  the  end  ? 
Or,  if  the  path  has  only  hitherto  been  missed,  what  indications 
do  we  possess  to  guide  us  in  a  renewed  investigation,  and  to 
enable  us  to  hope  for  greater  success  than  has  fallen  to  the  lot 
of  our  predecessors  ? 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  examples  of  mathematics  and 
natural  philosophy,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  were  brought  into 
their  present  condition  by  a  sudden  revolution,  are  suffi* 
ciently  remarkable  to  fix  our  attention  on  the  essential  circum- 
stances of  the  change  which  has  proved  so  advantageous  to 
them,  and  to  induce  us  to  make  the  experiment  of  imitating 
them,  so  far  as  the  analogy  which,  as  rational  sciences,  they 
bear  to  metaphysics  may  permit.  It  has  liitherto  been  as- 
sumed that  our  cognition  must  conform  to  the  objects ;  but 
all  attempts  to  ascertain  anything  about  these  objects  a  priori^ 
by  means  of  conceptions,  and  thus  to  extend  the  range  of  our 
knowledge,  have  been  rendered  abortive  by  this  assumption. 
Ijet  us  then  make  the  experiment  whether  we  may  not  be  more 
successful  in  metaphysics,  if  wc  assume  that  the  objects  must 
conform  to  our  cognition.  This  appears,  at  all  events,  to  ac- 
cord better  with  the  poasibility  of  our  gaining  the  end  we 
have  in  view,  that  is  to  say,  of  arriving  at  the  cognition  of 
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obiecto  a  priori^  of  determiniDg  something  with  respect  to  these 
objects,  before  they  are  given  to  as.  We  here  propose  to  do 
just  whftt  Copernicus  did  in  attempting  to  explain  the  celestial 
movements.  When  he  found  that  he  could  make  no  progress 
*  by  assnming  that  all  the  heavenly  bodies  revolved  round  the 
spectator,  he  reversed  the  process,  and  tried  the  experiment  of 
assuming  that  the  spectator  revolved,  while  the  stars  remained 
at  rest.  We  may  make  the  same  experiment  with  regard  to 
the  intuition  of  objects.  If  the  intuition  must  conform  to  the 
nature  of  the  objects,  1  do  not  see  how  we  can  know  anything 
of  them  a  priori.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  object  conforms 
to  the  nature  of  our  faculty  of  intuition,  I  can  then  easily 
conceive  the  possibility  of  such  an  a  priori  knowledge.  Now 
as  I  cannot  rest  in  the  mere  intuitions,  but — if  they  are  to  be* 
come  cognitions — must  refer  them,  as  repj-esentations,  to  some- 
thing, as  object,  and  must  determine  the  latter  by  means  of 
the  former,  here  again  there  are  two  courses  open  to  me. 
Either,  first,  I  may  assume  that  tlie  conceptions,  by  which  I 
effect  this  determination,  conform  to  the  object — and  in  this 
case  I  am  reduced  to  tlie  same  perplexity  as  before ;  or  secondly, 
I  may  assume  that  the  objects,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing, 
t)iat  experience,  in  which  alone  as  given  objects,  they  are  cog- 
nized, conform  to  my  conceptions — and  then  I  am  at  no  loss 
how  to  proceed.  For  experience  itself  is  a  mode  of  cognition 
which  requires  understanding.  Before  objects  arc  given  to 
me,  that  is,  a  priori,  I  must  presuppose  in  myself  laws  of 
the  understanding  which  are  expressed  in  conceptions  a 
priori.  To  these  conceptions,  then,  all  the  objecta  of  experi- 
ence must  necessarily  conform.  Now  there  are  objects  which 
reason  thinks,  and  that  necessarily,  but  which  cannot  be  given 
in  experience,  or,  at  least,  cannot  be  given  so  as  reason  thinks 
them.  The  attempt  to  think  these  objects  will  hereafter  furnish 
an  excellent  test  of  the  new  method  of  thought  which  we  have 
adopted,  and  which  is  based  on  the  principle  that  we  only 
cognize  in  things  a  priori  that  which  we  ourselves  place  in 
them.* 

*  This  method,  accordingly,  which  we  have  borrowed  ttbm  the  natural 
philosopher,  consists  in  seeking  for  the  elements  of  pore  reason  In  that 
mhieh  admit9  of  eonfirmaiion  or  rrfuiatUm  by  esperimeni*  Now  the 
propositions  of  pure  reason,  especiaUj  when  they  transcend  the  limits  ol 
possible  expcripnce,  do  not  admit  of  onr  making  any  experiment  with  their 
•ijeett,  as  in  natural  science.     Ilcncc,  with  regard  to  those  concepttom 
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This  attempt  aucceeds  as  well  as  we  could  desire,  and  pro* 
mises  to  metaphysics,  ia  its  first  part — ihut  is,  where  it  is 
occupied  with  conceptions  a  priori,  of  which  the  correspond- 
inp;  ohjecta  may  he  given  in  experience — the  certain  course  of 
science.  For  hy  this  new  method  we  are  enabled  perfectly  to 
explain  the  possibility  of  a  priori  cognition,  and,  what  is  more, 
to  demonstrate  satisfactorily  the  laws  which  lie  a  prion  at  the 
fonudation  of  nature,  as  the  sum  of  the  objects  of  ex- 
perience—neither of  which  was  possible  according  to  the  pro- 
cedure hitherto  followed.  But  from  this  deduction  of  the 
faculty  of  a  priori  cognidon  in  the  first  part  of  Metaphysics, 
we  derive  a  surprising  result,  and  one  which,  to  all  appearance, 
militates  against  the  great  end  of  Metaphysics,  as  treated  in 
the  second  part.  For  we  come  to  tlie  conclusion  that  our 
faculty  of  cognition  ia  unable  to  transcend  the  limits  of  pos- 
sible experience ;  and  yet  this  is  precisely  the  most  essential 
object  of  this  science.  The  estimate  of  our  rational  cognition 
a  priori  at  which  we  arrive  is  that  it  has  only  to  do  with  pho:- 
nomena,  and  that  things  in  themselves,  while  possessing  a  real 
existence,  lie  beyond  its  sphere.  Here  we  are  enabled  to  put 
the  justice  of  this  estimate  to  the  test.  For  that  which  of 
necessity  impels  us  to  transcend  the  limits  of  experience  and 
of  all  phienomeua,  is  the  unconditioned,  which  reason  absolutely 
requires  in  things  as  they  are  in  themselves,  in  order  to  com- 
plete the  series  of  conditions.  Now,  if  it  appears  that  when, 
un  the  one  hand,  we  assume  that  our  cognition  contbrms  to 
its  objects  as  things  in  themselves,  the  unconditioned  cannot 
be  thought  without  contradiction,  and  that  when,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  assume  that  our  representation  of  things  as  they 
are  given  to  us,  does  not  conform  to  these  things  as  they  are  in 
themselves,  but  thnt  these  objects,  as  phenomena,  conform  to 
our  mode  of  representation,  the  contradiction  disappears  :  we 

and /frmct/»/r«  wliich  we  assume  a  priori,  otur  only  course  will  be  to  view 
them  from  two  diflfereiit  sides.  We  must  regai'd  one  and  the  same  con- 
ception, oil  the  one  hattd,  in  relation  to  ex|)erience  as  an  object  of  the 
senses  and  of  the  understaudhig,  oh  the  other  hand^  in  relation  to  i'ea»ou, 
isolated  and  transcending  the  limits  of  experience,  as  an  object  of  mere 
thought.  Now  if  we  find  that,  when  we  regard  things  from  this  double 
|H>int  of  view,  the  result  is  in  harmony  with  the  principle  of  pure  reason, 
I>ut  that,  when  we  regard  them  from  a  single  point  of  view,  reason  is 
involved  in  self-contradicttou,  then  tiie  experiment  will  establish  the 
correctness  of  this  distinction. 
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shall  then  he  coiivinced  of  tlie  truth  of  thnt  ntnch  vrt  begiiK 
by  asstimiiig  for  the  sake  of  experiment ;  we  may  look  upon 
it  as  established  that  the  unconditioned  does  not  lie  in  things 
as  we  know  them,  or  as  tliey  are  given  to  us,  but  in  things 
as  they  are  in  themselves,  beyond  the  range  of  our  cognition.* 

But,  after  we  have  thus  denied  the  power  of  speculative 
i-eason  to  make  any  progress  in  the  sphere  of  the  supersensi- 
ble, it  still  remains  for  our  consideration  whether  daU  do  not 
exist  in  practical  cognition,  which  may  enable  us  to  determine 
the  transcendent  conception  of  the  unconditioned,  to  rise 
beyond  the  limits  of  all  possible  experience  from  tipfaciieal 
point  of  view,  and  thus  to  satisfy  the  great  ends  of  metaphy- 
sics. Speculative  reason  has  thus,  at  least,  made  room  for 
such  an  extension  of  our  knowledge  ;  and,  if  it  must  leave  this 
space  vacant,  still  it  does  not  rob  us  of  the  liberty  to  fill  it  up, 
if  we  can,  by  means  of  practical  data— nay,  it  even  challenges 
OS  to  make  the  attempt.f 

This  attempt  to  introduce  a  complete  revolution  in  the  pro- 
cedure of  metaphysics,  after  the  example  of  the  Geometri- 
cians and  Natural  Philosophers,  constitutes  the  aim  of  the 
Critique  of  Pure  Speculative  Reason.  It  is  a  treatise  on  the 
method  to  be  followed,  not  a  system  of  the  science  itself* 
But,  at  the  same  time,  it  marks  out  and   defines  both  the 

*  This  experiment  of  pure  reason  lisi  a  grett  similsrity  to  that  of  the 
Chewdthf  which  they  term  the  experiment  of  reductioti,  or,  more  usually, 
the  tyntheiie  process.  The  analytit  of  the  metaphysician  separates  pure 
cognition  a  priori  into  two  heterogeneous  elements,  viz.,  the  cognition  of 
ihinp  as  phicnomena,  and  of  things  in  themselves.  DiaUetie  combines 
these  again  into  liarmony  with  the  necessary  rational  idea  of  the  uncon- 
ditioned, and  finds  that  this  harmony  never  results  except  through  the 
alwve  distinction,  which  is,  therefore,  concluded  to  be  just. 

t  So  the  central  laws  of  the  movements  of  the  heavenly  liodies  es- 
tablished the  truth  of  tliat  which  Copernicus,  at  first,  assumed  only  as  a 
hypothesis,  and,  at  the  same  time,  brought  to  light  that  invisible  force 
(Newtonian  attraction)  which  holds  the  universe  together.  The  latter 
would  have  remained  for  ever  undiscovered,  if  Copernicus  had  not  ven- 
tured on  the  ex|icrimcnt — contraiy  to  the  senses,  but  still  just— of  looking 
for  the  observed  movements  not  in  the  heavenly  bodies,  but  in  the  spec- 
tator. In  this  Preface  I  treat  the  new  metaphysical  method  as  a  hypothesis 
with  the  vi^w  of  rendering  apparent  the  first  attempts  at  such  a  change  of 
method,  which  are  always  hy|>othelica1.  But  in  the  Critique  itself  it  will 
lie  demonstrated,  not  hypotlietically,  but  apodeictieally,  from  the  nature  of 
our  representations  of  space  and  time,  and  from  the  elementary  concep* 
tions  of  the  understanding. 
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external  boundaries  and  the  internal  structure  of  this  Science. 
For  pure  speculative  reason  has  this  peculiarity,  that,  in 
choosing  the  various  objects  of  thought,  it  is  able  to  define  the 
limits  of  its  own  faculties,  and  even  to  give  a  complete  enu- 
meration of  the  possible  modes  of  proposing  problems  to  itself, 
and  thus  to  sketch  out  the  entire  system  of  metaphysics.  For, 
on  the  one  hand,  in  cognition  a  priori,  nothing  must  be  at- 
tributed to  the  objects  but  what  the  thinking  subject  derives 
from  itself;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  reason  is,  in  reeard  to  the 
principles  of  cognition,  a  perfectly  distinct,  independent  unity, 
in  which,  as  in  an  organised  body,  every  member  exists  for 
the  sake  of  the  others,  and  all  for  the  sake  of  each,  so  that 
no  principle  can  be  viewed,  with  safety,  in  one  relationship, 
unless  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  viewed  in  relation  to  the  total 
use  of  pure  reason.  Hence,  too,  metaphysics  has  this  singular 
advantage — an  advantage  which  fulls  to  the  lot  of  no  other 
science  which  has  to  do  virith  objects — tliat,  if  once  it  is  con- 
ducted into  the  sure  path  of  science,  by  means  of  this  criti- 
cism, it  can  then  take  in  the  whole  sphere  of  its  ooguitions, 
and  can  thus  complete  its  work,  and  leave  it  for  the  use  of 
posterity,  as  a  capital  which  can  never  receive  fresh  acces- 
sions. For  metaphysics  has  to  deal  only  with  principles  and 
with  the  limitations  of  its  own  employment  as  determined  by 
these  principles.  To  this  perfection  it  is,  therefore,  bound,  as 
the  fundamental  science^  to  attain,  and  to  it  the  maxim  may 
justly  be  applied : — 

Nil  actum  repulans,  si  quid  Biiperesset  agendum. 

But,  it  will  be  asked,  what  kind  of  a  treasure  is  this  that  we 
propose  to  bequeath  to  posterity  ?  What  is  the  real  value  of 
this  system  of  metaphysics,  purified  by  criticism,  and  thereby 
reduced  to  a  permanent  condition  ?  A  cursory  view  of  the 
present  work  will  lead  to  the  supposition  that  its  use  is  merely 
negative,  that  it  only  serves  to  warn  us  against  venturing,  with 
speculative  reason,  beyond  the  limits  of  experience.  This  is, 
in  fact,  its  primary  use.  But  this,  at  once,  assumes  a  positive 
value,  when  we  observe  that  the  principles  with  which  specu- 
lative reason  endeavours  to  transcend  its  limits,  lead  inevitably, 
not  to  the  extetmoUy  but  to  the  contraction  of  the  use  of 
reason,  inasmuch  as  they  threaten  to  extend  the  limits  of  sen- 
sibility, which  is  their  proper  sphere,  over  the  entire  realm  of 
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thought,  and  thus  to  ftiipplnnt  the  pure  (practical)  live  of 
reason.  So  far,  then,  a«  this  criticism  ib  occupied  in  confining 
speculative  reason  within  its  proper  hounds,  it  is  only  negative ; 
hut,  inasmnch  as  it  tlierehy,  at  the  same  time,  removes  an 
obstacle  whidi  impedes  and  even  threatens  to  destroy  the  use 
of  practical  reason,  it  possesses  a  positive  and  very  important 
value.  In  order  to  admit  this,  we  have  only  to  be  convinced 
that  there  is  an  absolutely  necessary  use  of  pure  reason — 
the  moral  use — in  which  it  inevital)ly  transcends  tlie  limits 
of  sensibility,  withont  the  aid  of  8|)eculation,  requiring 
only  to  be  insured  against  the  effects  of  a  speculation  which 
would  involve  it  in  contradiction  with  itself.  To  deny  the 
positive  advantage  of  the  service  which  tliis  criticism  renders 
us,  would  be  as  absurd  as  to  maintain  that  the  system  of 
police  is  productive  of  no  positive  benefit,  since  ita  main 
business  is  to  prevent  the  violence  which  citizen  has  to  appre- 
hend from  citizen,  thnt  so  each  may  pursue  his  vocation  in 
peace  and  security.  That  space  and  time  are  only  forms  of 
sensible  intuition,  and  hence  are  only  conditions  of  the 
existence  of  things  as  phanomeua ;  that,  moreover,  we  have 
no  conceptions  of  the  understanding,  and,  consequently,  no 
elements  for  the  cognition  of  things,  except  in  so  far  as  a  cor- 
responding intuition  can  be  given  to  these  conceptions  ;  that, 
accordingly,  we  can  have  no  cognition  of  an  object,  as  a  thing 
in  itself,  but  only  as  an  object  of  sensible  intuition,  that  is,  as  a 
phienomenon, — all  this  is  proved  in  the  Analytical  part  of  the 
Critique ;  and  from  this  the  limitntion  of  all  possible  specula- 
tive cognition  to  the  mere  objects  of  experienee^  follows  as  a 
necessary  result.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  carefully  borne 
in  mind  that,  while  we  surrender  the  power  of  cognizing,  we 
still  reserve  the  power  of  thinking  objects,  as  things  in  them- 
selves.*    For,  otherwise,  we  should  require  to  affirm  the  exist- 

*  In  order  to  cognize  an  object,  I  miiMt  \w  able  to  prove  Us  possibility, 
cither  from  its  reality  as  attested  by  experience,  or  a  priori^  bj  means  of 
reason.  Bnt  I  can  think  wliat  I  please,  provided  only  I  do  not  contradict 
myself;  that  is,  prnvidod  my  conccpiion  is  t  |)ossible  tlionght,  though  f 
may  l>e  nnablo  to  answer  fnrtbe  existence  of  a  corresponding  otiject  in  the 
snm  of  possibilities.  Dnt  somcibing  more  is  required  before  I  can 
tttribule  to  such  a  conception  objective  validity,  that  is  real  possibility— 
the  other  possibility  being  merely  logical.  Me  are  not, however, confined 
to  theoreticil  sources  of  cognition  for  the  vneans  of  satisfying  this  addi- 
tional requirtment,  but  mav  detive  them  from  practical  sources. 

e 
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ence  of  an  appearance,  witliout  something  that  appears-— 
which  would  he  ahsurd.  Now  let  us  suppose,  for  a  moment, 
that  we  had  not  undertaken  tiiis  criticism,  and,  accordingly, 
had  not  drawn  the  necessary  distinction  between  things,  as 
objects  of  experience,  and  things,  as  they  are  in  themselves. 
The  principle  of  causality,  and,  by  consequence,  the  mecha- 
nism of  nature  as  determined  by  causality,  would  then  have 
absolute  validity  in  relation  to  all  things  as  efficient  causes.  1 
should  then  be  unable  to  assert,  M'ith  regard  to  one  and  the  same 
being,  e,  g.,  the  human  soul,  that  its  will  is  free,  and  yet,  at 
the  same  time,  subject  to  natural  necessity,  that  is^  not  free, 
without  falling  intu  a  palpable  contradiction,  for  in  both  pro- 
positions I  should  take  the  soul  in  the  same  signification,  as  a 
thing  in  general,  as  a  thing  in  itself — as,  without  previous 
criticism,  I  could  not  but  take  it.  Suppose  now,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  we  have  undertaken  this  criticism,  and  have  learnt 
that  an  object  may  be  taken  in  two  semes,  first,  as  a  phieno- 
menon,  secondly,  as  a  thing  in  itself;  and  that,  according  to  the 
deduction  of  the  conceptions  of  the  understanding,  the  princi- 
ple of  causality  has  reference  only  to  things  in  the  first  sense. 
\Ve  then  see  how  it  does  not  involve  any  contradiction  to  assert, 
on  the  one  hand,  that  the  will,  in  the  phsenomenal  sphere — in 
visible  action,  is  necessarily  obedient  to  the  law  of  nature,  and, 
in  so  far  not  free;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that,  as  belonging  to 
a  thing  in  itself,  it  is  not  subject  to  that  law,  and,  accordingly, 
is/ree.  Now,  it  is  true  that  I  cannot,  by  means  of  specula- 
tive riason,  and  still  less  by  empirical  observation,  cognise  my 
soul  as  a  thing  ,in  itself,  and  consequently,  cannot  cognize 
liberty  as  the  property  of  a  being  to  which  I  ascribe  effects  in 
the  world  of  sense.  For,  to  do  so,  I  must  cognize  this  being 
as  existing,  and  yet  not  in  time,  which — since  I  cannot  sup- 
port my  conception  by  any  intuition — is  impossible.  At  the 
same  time,  while  I  cannot  cognise,  I  can  quite  well  think 
freedom,  that  is  to  say,  my  representation  of  it  involves  at 
least  no  contradiction,  if  we  bear  in  mind  the  critical  distinc- 
tion of  Ute  two  modes  of  representation  (the  sensible  and  the 
intcllectiuil)  and  the  consequent  limitation  of  the  conceptions 
of  tiie  pure  understanding,  and  of  the  principles  which  flow 
from  tneoi.  ^Suppose  now  that  morality  necessarily  presup- 
posed  liberty,  m  the  strictest  sense,  as  a  property  of  our  will ; 
suppose  tliat  reason  contained  certain  practical,  original  prin- 
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ciplps  a  priori,  ^hich  were  nbsolniely  impoBsible  withont  this 
presupposition ;  and  suppose,  At  the  same  time,  that  specnln- 
tive  reason  had  proved  that  liberty  was  incapable  of  being 
thouglit  at  all.  It  would  then  follow  tliat  the  moral  presup- 
position must  give  way  to  the  speculative  adirmation,  the 
opposite  of  which  involves  an  obvious  contradiction,  and  that 
liberty  and,  witii  it,  morality  must  yield  to  the  tnechanium  of 
nature  ;  for  the  negation  of  morality  involves  no  contradiction, 
except  on  the  presupposition  of  liberty.  Now  morality  does 
not  require  the  speculative  cognition  of  lilicrty  ;  it  is  enough 
that  1  can  think  it,  that  its  conception  involves  no  contradic- 
tion, that  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  mechanism  of  nature. 
But  even  this  requirement  we  could  not  satisfy,  if  we  had  not 
learnt  the  two-fold  sense  in  which  things  may  be  taken  ;  and 
it  is  only  in  this  way  that  the  doctrine  of  morality  and  the 
doctrine  of  nature  are  confined  within  their  proper  limits. 
For  this  result,  then,  we  are  indebted  to  a  criticism  which 
warns  us  of  our  unavoidable  ignorance  with  regard  to  things 
in  themselves,  and  establishes  the  necessary  limitation  of  our 
theoretical  cognition  to  mere  phaenomeua. 

The  positive  value  of  the  critical  principles  of  pure  reason 
in  relation  to  the  conception  of  God  and  of  the  simple  nature 
of  the  soul,  admits  of  a  similar  exemplification  ;  but  on  this 
point  I  shall  not  dwell.  I  cannot  even  make  the  assumption 
— as  the  practical  interests  of  morality  require — of  God,  Free- 
dom, and  Immortality,  if  I  do  not  deprive  speculative  reason 
of  its  pretensions  to  transcendent  insight.  For  to  arrive 
At  these,  it  must  make  use  of  principles  which,  in  fact,  extend 
only  to  the  objects  of  possible  experience,  and  which  cannot 
be  applied  to  objects  beyond  this  sphere  without  converting 
them  into  phaenomena,  and  thus  rendering  the  practical  exten- 
sion of  pure  reason  impossible.  1  must,  therefore,  abolish 
knowledge,  to  make  room  for  belief.  The  dogmatism  of 
metaphysics,  that  is,  the  presumption  that  it  is  possible  to  ad- 
yance  in  metaphysics  without  previous  criticism,  is  the  true 
source  of  the  unbelief  (always  dogmatic)  which  militates 
against  morality. 

ThuSy  while  it  may  be  no  very  difficult  task  to  bequeath  a 
legacy  to  posterity,  in  the  shape  of  a  system  of  metaphysics 
constructed  in  accordance  with  the  Critique  of  Pure  Iteason. 
Rtill  the  yalue  of  such  a  bequest  is  not  to  be  depreciated.     It 
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will  render  an  important  service  to  retaon,  by  substituting  the 
certainty  of  scientific  method  for  that  random  groping  after 
results  without  the  guidance  of  principles,  which  has  hitiicrto 
characterised  the  pursuit  of  metaphysical  studies.  It  will 
render  an  important  service  to  the  inquiring  mind  of  youth, 
by  leading  the  student  to  apply  his  powcra  to  the  cultivation 
of  genuine  science,  instead  of  wasting  them,  as  at  present,  on 
speculations  which  can  never  lead  to  any  result,  or  on  the  idle 
attempt  to  invent  new  ideas  and  opinions.  But,  above  all,  it 
will  confer  an  inestimable  benefit  on  morality  and  religion,  by 
showing  that  all  the  objections  urged  against  them  may  be 
silenced  for  ever  by  the  Socratie  method,  that  is  to  say,  by 
proving  the  ignorance  of  the  objector.  For,  as  the  world  has 
never  been,  and,  no  doubt,  never  will  be,  without  a  system  of 
metaphysics  of  one  kind  or  another,  it  is  the  highest  and 
weightiest  concern  of  philosophy  to  render  it  powerless  for 
harm,  by  closing  up  the  sources  of  error. 

This  important  change  in  the  field  of  the  sciences,  this  loss 
of  its  fancied  possessions,  to  which  speculative  reason  must 
submit,  does  not  prove  in  any  way  detrimental  to  the  general 
interests  of  humanity.  The  advantages  which  the  world  has 
derived  from  the  teachings  of  pure  reason,  are  not  at  all  im- 
paired. Tlie  loss  falls,  in  its  whole  extent,  on  the  monojwly  of 
the  sehooh,  but  does  not  in  the  slightest  degree  touch  the  ///- 
terettU  o/  maukind,  I  ap]>eal  to  the  most  obstinate  dogmatist, 
whether  the  proof  of  the  continued  existence  of  the  soul  after 
death,  derived  from  the  simplicity  of  its  substance ;  of  the 
freedom  of  the  will  in  opposition  to  the  general  mechanism  of 
nature,  drawn  from  the  subtle  but  impotent  distinction  of  sub- 
jective and  objective  practical  necessity ;  or  of  the  existence 
of  God,  deduced  from  the  conception  of  an  ens  reidimmum^ 
— the  contingency  of  tiie  changeable,  and  the  necessity  of  a 
prime  mover,  has  ever  been  able  to  pass  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  schools,  to  penetrate  the  public  mind,  or  to  exercise  the 
slightest  influence  on  its  convictions.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  tliis  has  not  been  the  case,  and  that,  owing  to  the  unfitness 
of  the  common  understanding  for  such  subtle  speculations,  it 
can  never  be  expected  to  take  place.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
plain  that  the  hope  of  a  future  life  arises  from  the  feeling, 
which  exists  in  the  breast  of  every  man,  that  the  temporal  is 
inadequate  to  meet  and  satisfy  the  demands  of  his  rature. 
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In  like  manner,  it  cnnnot  be  donbted  that  the  clear  exlubition 
of  duties  in  opposition  to  all  the  claims  of  inclination,  giTen 
rise  to  (he  consciousness  of  freedom^  and  that  the  glorious 
order,  beauty,  and  providential  care»  everywhere  displayed  in 
nature,  give  rise  to  the  belief  in  a  wise  and  great  Author  of 
the  Universe.  Such  is  the  genesis  of  these  general  convictions 
of  mankind,  so  far  as  they  depend  on  rational  grounds ;  and 
this  public  property  not  only  remains  undisturbed,  but  is  even 
raised  to  greater  importance,  by  the  doctrine  that  the  schools 
have  no  right  to  arrogate  to  themselves  a  more  profound  insight 
into  a  matter  of  general  human  concernment,  than  that  to 
which  the  great  mnss  of  men,  ever  held  by  us  in  the  highest 
estimation,  can  without  difficulty  attain,  and  that  the  scliools 
should  therefore  confine  themselves  to  the  elal)oration  of  these 
universally  comprehensible,  and,  from  a  moral  point  of  view, 
an) ply  satisfnctory  proofs.  The  change,  therefore,  affects  only 
the  arrogant  pretensions  of  the  schools,  which  would  gladly 
retain,  in  their  own  exclusive  possession^  the  key  to  the  truths 
which  they  impart  to  the  public. 

Quod  mecum  nescit,  solus  vult  scire  vidcri. 

At  the  same  time  it  does  not  deprive  the  speculative  philoso- 
pher of  his  just  title  to  be  the  sole  depositor  of  a  science 
which  benefits  the  public  without  its  knowledge — I  mean,  the 
Critique  of  Pure  Reason.  This  can  never  become  popular, 
and,  indeed,  has  no  occasion  to  be  so ;  for  fine-spun  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  useful  trutlis,  make  just  as  little  impression 
on  the  public  mind  as  the  equally  subtle  objections  brought 
against  these  truths.  On  the  other  hand,  since  both  inevitably 
force  themselves  on  every  man  who  rises  to  the  height  of 
speculation,  it  becomes  the  manifest  duty  of  the  schools  to 
enter  upon  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  rights  of  specula- 
tive reason,  and  thus  to  prevent  the  scandal  which  metaphysical 
controversies  are  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  cause  even  to  the 
masses.  It  is  only  by  criticism  that  metaphysicians  (and,  as 
such,  theologians  too)  can  be  sated  from  these  controversies 
and  from  the  consequent  perversion  of  their  doctrines.  Criti- 
cism alone  can  strike  a  blow  at  the  root  of  Materialism,  Fatal* 
ism,  Atheism,  Free-thinking,  Fanaticism,  and  Superstition, 
which  are  universnlly  injurious — as  well  as  of  Idealism  and 
Scepticism,  which  are  dangerous  to  the  schools,  but  can  scorcely 
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pass  over  to  tlie  public.  If  governments  think  proper  to  in- 
terfere with  the  affairs  of  the  leanied,  it  would  be  more  con* 
aistent  with  a  wise  regard  for  tlie  interests  of  science,  as  well 
08  for  those  of  society,  to  favour  a  criticism  of  this  kind,  by 
which  alone  the  labours  of  reason  can  be  established  on  a  iirni 
basis,  than  to  support  the  ridiculous  despotism  of  the  schools, 
which  raise  a  loud  cry  of  danger  to  the  public  over  the  de- 
struction of  cobwebs,  of  which  the  public  has  never  taken  any 
notice,  and  the  loss  of  which,  therefore,  it  can  never  feel. 

This  critical  science  is  not  opposed  to  i\\^  dogmatic  proce - 
dure  of  reason  in  pure  cognition ;  for  pure  cognition  must 
always  be  dogmatic,  that  is,  must  rest  on  strict  demonstration 
from  sure  principles  a  pnori — but  to  dogmatism,  that  is,  to 
the  presumption  that  it  is  possible  to  make  any  progress  with 
a  pure  cognition,  derived  from  (philosophical)  conceptions, 
according  to  the  principles  which  reason  has  long  been  in  the 
habit  of  employing — without  first  inquiring  in  what  way  and 
by  what  right  reason  has  come  into  the  possession  of  these 
principles.  Dogmatism  is  thus  the  dogmatic  procedure  of 
pure  reason  without  previous  criticistn  of  its  own  powers,  and 
m  opposing  this  procedure,  we  must  not  be  supposed  to  lend 
any  countenance  to  that  loquacious  shallowness  which  arro- 
gates to  itself  the  name  of  popularity,  nor  yet  to  scepticism, 
which  makes  short  work  with  the  whole  science  of  nictiiphy- 
fiics.  On  the  contrary,  our  criticism  is  the  necessary  pre- 
paration for  a  thoroughly  scientific  system  of  metaphysics, 
which  must  perform  its  task  entirely  a  priori,  to  the  com- 
plete satisfaction  of  speculative  reason,  and  must,  therefore, 
be  treated,  not  popularly,  but  scholastically.  In  carrying  out 
the  plan  which  the  Critique  prescribes,  that  is,  in  the  future  sys- 
tem of  metaphysics,  we  must  have  recourse  to  the  strict  method 
of  the  celebrated  Wolf,  the  greatest  of  all  dogmatic  philoso- 
phers. He  was  the  first  to  point  out  the  necessity  of  establishing 
fixed  principles,  of  clearly  defining  our  conceplioi^,  and  o^ 
subjecting  our  demonstrations  to  the  most  severe  scrutiny, 
instead  of  rashly  jumping  at  conclusions.  The  example  which 
he  set,  served  to  awaken  that  spirit  of  profound  and  thorough 
investigation  which  is  not  yet  extinct  in  Germany.  He  would 
have  been  peculiarly  well  fitted  to  give  a  truly  scientific  cha« 
racter  to  metaphysical  studies,  had  it  occurred  to  him  to  pre* 
pare  the  field  by  a  criticism  of  the  organum,  that  is,  of  pure 
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reason  itself.  Tlint  he  fniled  to  perceive  the  necessity  of  aoch 
A  procedure,  nuint  be  aacribed  to  the  dogmntic  mode  of 
thoiiglit  which  characterized  his  age,  and  on  this  pohit  the 
pliilosophers  of  his  time,  as  well  as  of  ail  previous  times,  have 
nothing  to  reproach  each  other  with.  Those  who  reject  at 
once  the  metJiod  of  Wolf,  and  of  the  Critique  of  Pare 
Reason,  can  have  no  otlier  aim  but  to  shake  off  the  fetters  of 
science,  to  change  labour  into  sport,  certainty  into  opinion, 
and  philosophy  into  philodoxy. 

In  this  necond  edition,  I  liave  endeavoured,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, to  remove  the  difficulties  and  obscurity,  which,  without 
fault  of  mine  perhaps,  have  given  rise  to  many  misconceptions 
even  among  acute  thinkers.     In  the  propositions  themselves, 
and  in  the  demonstrations  by  which  they  are  supported,  a? 
well  as  in  the  form  and  the  entire  plan  of  the  work,  I  have 
found  nothing  to  alter ;  which  must  be  attributed  partly  to 
the  long  exaniinalioti  to  which    I    had  subjected  the  whole 
before  oilcring  it  to  the  public,  and  jmrtly  to  the  nature  of 
the  case.     For  pure  speculative  reason  is  an  organic  structure 
in  which  there  is  nothing  isolated  or  independent,  but  every 
single  part  is  essentini  to  all  the  rest ;  and  hence,  the  slightest 
imperfection,  whether  defect  or  positive  error,  could  not  fail  to 
betray  itself  in  use.  I  yenture,  further  to  hope,  that  this  system 
will  maintain  the  same  unalterable  character  for  the  future. 
I  am  led  to  entertain  this  confidence,  not  by  vanity,  but  by 
the  evidence  which  the  equahty  of  the  result  affords,  when  we 
proceed,  first,  from  the  simplest  elements  up  to  the  complete 
whole  of  pure  reason,  and  then,  backwards  from  the  whole  to 
each  individual  part.     We  find  that  the  attempt  to  mnke  the 
slightest  alteration,  in  any  part,  leads  inevitably  to  contradic- 
tions, not  merely  in  this  system,  but  in  human  reason  itself. 
At  the  same  time,  there  is  still  much  room  for  improvement 
in  the  exposition  of  the  doctrines  contained  in  this  work.     In 
the  present  edition,  I  have  endeavoured  to  remove  misappre- 
hensions of  the  eesthetical  part,  especially  with  regard  to  the 
conception  of  Time ;  to  clear  away  the  obscurity  which  has 
been  found  in  the  deduction  of  the  conceptions  of  the  under- 
standing ;  to  supply  the  supposed  want  of  sufficient  evidence 
iti  the  demonstration  of  the  principles  of  the  pure  understand* 
ing ;  nnd«  lastly,  to  obviate  the  misunderstanding  of  the  paralo- 
gisms which  immediately  precede  the  Rativ'?al  Psychology. 
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Beyond  this  point — the  end  of  the  second  Main  Division  of 
the  Transcendental  Dialectic — I  have  not  extended  my  altera- 
tions,* partly  from  want  of  time,  and  partly  because  I  am 

*  The  only  addition,  properly  so  called — and  that  only  in  tho  method 
of  proof — which  1  have  made  in  the  present  edition,  consists  of  a  new 
refutation  of  psychological  Idealitm,  and  a  strict  demonstration— the  onl? 
one  postihle,  as  1  l>elieve— of  the  objective  reality  of  external  intuition 
However  harmless  Idealism  may  be  oonsiditred — although  in  reality  it  is 
not  to — in  regard  to  the  essential  ends  of  metaphysics,  it  must  still  remain 
a  scandal  to  philosophy  and  to  the  general  human  reason  to  be  obliged  to 
assume,  as  an  article  of  mere  belief,  the  existence  of  things  external  to 
ourselves  (from  which,  yet,  we  derive  tlie  whole  material  of  cognition  even 
for  the  internal  sense),  and  not  to  l>e  able  to  oppose  a  satisfactory  proof  to 
any  one  who  may  call  it  in  question.  As  there  is  some  obscurity  of  ex- 
pression in  the  demonstration  as  it  stands  in  the  text,  I  propose  to  alter 
the  passage  in  question  as  follows :  "  J)ut  this  permanent  cannot  be  an  in- 
tuition in  me.  For  all  the  determining  gnmnds  of  my  existence  which 
can  be  found  in  me,  are  representations,  and,  as  such,  do  themselves  re- 
quire a  permanent,  distinct  from  them,  which  may  determine  my  existence 
in  relation  to  their  changes,  that  is,  my  existence  in  time,  wherein  they 
change."  It  may,  probably,  be  urged  in  opposition  to  this  proof,  tliat, 
after  all,  I  am  only  conscious  immediately  of  that  which  is  in  me,  that  i% 
of  my  repretentalion  of  external  things,  and  that,  consequently,  it  must 
always  remain  uncertain  whether  anything  corresponding  to  this  repre- 
sentation, does  or  does  not  exist  externally  to  me.  But  i  am  conscious, 
through  internal  experience^  of  my  esiaUnee  in  thne,  (consequently,  also,  of 
the  determinability  of  the  former  in  the  latter),  and  that  is  more  than  the 
simple  consciousness  of  my  representation.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  same  os  the 
empiridU  e<mseiousneM$  of  my  exUtence^  which  can  only  be  determined  in 
relation  to  something,  which,  while  connected  with  my  existence,  is  ex- 
ternal to  me.  This  consciousness  of  my  existence  in  time  is,  therefore, 
identical  with  the  consciousness  of  a  relation  to  something  external  to  me, 
and  it  is,  therefore,  experience,  not  fiction,  sense,  not  imagination,  wliicli 
inseparably  connects  the  external  with  my  internal  sense.  For  the  ex- 
ternal sense  it,  in  itself,  the  relation  of  intuition  to  something  real,  ex- 
ternal to  roe ;  and  the  reahty  of  this  something,  as  opposed  to  the  mere 
imagination  of  it,  rests  solely  on  its  inseparable  connection  with  internal 
experience  as  the  condition  of  its  i»ossibility.  If  with  the  intellectual 
eoneeioufneea  of  my  existence,  in  the  representation :  /  amt  which  accom- 
panies all  my  judgments,  and  ail  the  o|)erations  of  my  understanding,  1 
could,  at  the  same  time,  connect  a  determination  of  my  existence  by  m- 
telleetuat  intuition^  then  the  G«insciousncss  of  a  relation  to  something  ex- 
ternal to  me  would  not  lie  necessary.  Hut  the  internal  intuition  in  wliicli 
alone  my  existence  can  bo  determined,  though  preceded  by  that  purely 
intellectual  consciousness,  is  itself  sensible  and  attached  to  the  condition 
of  time.  Hence  this  detenniiiation  of  my  existence,  and  consequently 
my  internal  ex|)erience  itself,  must  depend  on  something  permanent  which 
li  aot  in  me,  which  can  lie,  therefore,  only  in  something  exurnal  to  me, 
to  which  I  must  look  uiran  myself  as  being  related.     Thua  tho  leality  of 
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not  ftwnre  that  nay  portion  of  the  remainder  has  giTen  riM  to 
misconceptions  among  intelligent  and  impartial  critics,  whom 
I  do  not  here  mention  with  that  praise  which  is  their  due,  but 
who  will  find  that  their  suggestions  have  been  attended  to  in 
the  work  itself. 

In  attempting  to  render  the  exposition  of  my  tiews  as  intel- 
ligible as  possible,  I  hare  been  compelled  to  leave  out  or 
abridge  various  passages  which  were  not  essential  to  the  com* 
pleteness  of  the  work,  but  which  many  readers  might  consider 
useful  in  other  respects,  and  might  be  unwilling  to  miss. 
This  trifling  loss,  which  could  not  be  avoided  without  swelling 
the  book  beyond  due  limits,  may  be  supplied,  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  reader,  by  a  comparison  with  the  first  edition,  and  will,  I 
hope,  be  more  than  compensated  for  by  the  greater  clearness 
of  the  exposition  as  it  now  stands. 

I  have  observed,  with  pleasure  and  thankfulness,  in  the 
pages  of  variotis  reviews  and  treatises,  that  the  spirit  of  pro- 
found and  thorough  investigation  is  not  extinct  in  Germany, 
though  it  may  have  been  overborne  and  silenced  for  a  time 
by  the  fashionable  tone  of  a  licence  in  thinking,  which  gives 
itself  the  airs  of  genius — and  that  the  difficulties  which  beset 
the  paths  of  Criticism  have  not  prevented  energetic  and  acute 
thinkers  from  making  themfsclves  masters  of  the  science  of 
pure  reason  to  which  thcRc  paths  conduct — a  science  which 

the  external  sense  is  necessarily  connected  with  that  of  the  internal,  in 
Older  to  the  imssihility  of  experirncc  in  general ;  (hat  is,  I  am  just  as 
certainly  conscious  tliat  there  are  things  external  tome  related  to  my  sense, 
as  I  am  that  I  myself  exist,  as  determined  in  time.  But  in  order  to 
ascertain  to  vrhat  given  intuitions  objects,  external  to  me,  really  correspond, 
in  other  words,  what  intuitions  belong  to  the  external  sense  and  not  to 
imagination,  I  must  have  recourse,  in  every  particidar  case,  to  those  rules 
according  to  wltich  experience  in  general  (even  internal  experience)  ii 
distinguished  from  imngiiiation,  and  which  are  always  based  on  the  pro- 
position that  there  really  is  an  external  experience. — We  may  add  the 
renpark,  that  the  representation  of  something  permanent  in  existence,  it 
not  the  same  thing  as  i\\e  permawnt  repretentatitm  s  for  a  representation 
may  he  very  variable  and  changing — as  all  our  representations,  even  that 
of  matter,  are — and  yet  refer  to  something  permanent,  which  must, 
therefore,  be  distinct  from  all  my  representations  and  external  to  me,  the 
existence  of  which  is  necessarily  included  in  the  determination  of  my  own 
existence,  and  with  it  constitutes  one  experience — an  experience  which 
would  not  even  be  possible  internally,  if  it  were  not  also  at  the  same  time, 
In  parti  external.  To  the  question  How  t  we  are  no  more  able  to  reply, 
than  we  are,  in  general,  to  think  the  stationary  in  time,  the  co-existenee  of 
xhich  with  the  variable,  produces  the  conception  of  change. 

d 
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IS  not  popular,  but  scholastic  in  its  character,  aiid  which 
alone  can  hope  for  a  lasting  existence  or  possess  au  abiding 
▼alue.  To  these  deserving  men,  who  so  happily  combine 
profundity  of  view  with  a  talent  for  lucid  exposition -*- a 
talent  which  I  myself  am  not  conscious  of  posaessuig — I  leave 
the  task  of  removing  any  obscurity  which  may  still  adhere  to 
the  statement  of  my  doctrines.  For,  in  this  case,  tlie  danger 
is  not  that  of  being  refuted,  but  of  being  misunderstood.  For 
my  own  part,  I  must  henceforward  abstain  from  controversy, 
although  1  shall  carefully  attend  to  all  suggestions,  whether 
from  friends  or  adversaries,  which  may  be  of  use  in  the  future 
elaboration  of  the  system  of  this  Propaedeutic.  As,  during 
these  labours,  I  have  advanced  pretty  far  in  yean — this  month 
I  reach  my  sixty-fourth  year — it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to 
economize  time,  if  I  am  to  carry  out  mv  plan  of  elaborating 
the  Metaphysics  of  Nature  as  well  as  of  Morals,  in  confirmation 
)f  the  correctness  of  Uie  principles  established  in  this  Critique 
of  Pure  Reason,  both  Speculative  and  Practical ;  and  I  must, 
therefore,  leave  the  task  of  clearing  up  the  obscurities  of  the 
present  work — inevitable,  perhaps,  at  the  outset — as  well  as 
the  defence  of  the  whole,  to  those  deserving  men  who  have 
made  my  system  their  own.  A  philosophical  system  cannot 
come  forward  armed  at  all  points  like  a  mathematical  treatise, 
and  hence  it  may  be  qiiitc  possible  to  take  objection  to  parti- 
cular passages,  while  the  organic  structure  of  the  system,  con- 
sidered as  a  unity,  has  no  danger  to  apprehend.  But  few 
possess  the  ability,  and  still  fewer  the  inclination,  to  take  a 
comprehensive  view  of  a  new  system.  By  confining  the  view 
to  particular  passages,  taking  these  out  of  their  connection 
and  comparing  them  with  one  another,  it  is  easy  to  pick  out 
apparent  contradictions,  especially  in  a  work  written  with  any 
freedom  of  style.  These  contradictions  place  the  work  in  au 
unfavourable  light  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  rely  on  the  judg- 
ment of  others,  but  are  easily  reconciled  by  those  who  have 
mastered  the  idea  of  the  whole.  If  a  theory  possesses  stabi- 
lity in  itself,  the  action  and  reaction  which  seemed  at  first  to 
threaten  its  existence,  serve  only,  in  the  course  of  time,  t<i 
smooth  down  any  superficial  roughness  or  inequality,  and — if 
men  of  insight,  impartiality,  and  truly  popular  gifts,  turn 
tbeir  attention  to  it — to  secure  to  it,  in  a  short  time,  the  requi* 
site  elegance  also. 

KoNiosaaRG,  JprU  1787. 
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KKOWLSOOI. 

That  all  onr  knowledge  begins  with  experience  there  can  bo 
no  doubt.  For  how  »  it  possible  that  the  facnltj  of  cog* 
nition  shonld  be  awakened  into  exercise  otherwise  than  by 
means  of  objects  which  affect  our  senses,  and  partly  of  them* 
selves  produce  rcprcscntjitions,  partly  rouse  our  powers  of 
understanding  into  activity,  to  compare,  to  connect,  or  to  se- 
parate these,  and  so  to  convert  the  raw  material  of  our  sensuous 
impressions  into  a  knowledge  of  objects,  which  is  called  ex- 
perienceT  In  respect  of  time,  therefore,  no  knowledge  of 
ours  is  antecedent  to  experience,  but  begins  with  it. 

But,  though  all  our  knowledge  begins  with  experience,  it 
by  no  means  follows,  that  all  arises  out  of  experience.  For, 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  quite  possible  that  our  empirical  know- 
ledge is  a  compound  of  that  which  we  receive  through  im- 
pressions, and  that  which  the  faculty  of  cognition  stipplies 
from  itself  (sensuous  impressions  giving  merely  the  oeeasion), 
an  addition  which  we  cannot  distinguish  from  the  original 
element  given  by  sense,  tiU  long  practice  has  made  us  at- 
tentive to,  and  skilful  in  separating  it.  It  is,  therefore,  a 
question  which  requires  close  investieation,  and  is  not  to  be 
answered  at  first  sight, — whether  tnere  exists  a  knowledge 
altogether  independent  of  experience,  and  even  of  all  sensuoas 
impressions  ?  Knowledge  of  this  kind  is  called  d  priori^  in 
contradistinction  to  empirical  knowledge,  which  has  its  sources 
h  posteriori,  that  is,  in  experience. 

But  the  expression,  "  h  priori/*  is  not  as  yet  definite 
enough,  adequately  to  indicate  the  whole  meanine  of  the 
question  above  started.     For,  in  speaking  cf  knowleffge  which 
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has  ita  Bonrcea  in  experience,  we  are  wont  to  say,  that  this  or 
that  may  be  known  d  priori,  because  we  do  not  derive  thia 
knowleage  immediately  from  experience,  but  from  a  genera] 
rule,  which,  however,  we  have  itself  borrowed  from  experi- 
ence. Thus,  if  a  man  undermined  his  house,  wo  say,  **  he 
might  know  h  priori  that  it  would  have  fallen  ;"  that  is,  he 
needed  not  to  have  waited  for  the  experience  that  it  did  actu- 
ally fall.  But  still,  h  priori,  he  could  not  know  even  this 
much.  For,  that  bodies  are  heavy,  and,  consequently,  that 
they  fall  when  their  supports  are  taken  away,  must  have  been 
known  to  him  previously,  by  means  of  experience. 

By  the  term  *'  knowledge  d  priori,"  therefore,  we  shall  in 
the  sequel  understand,  not  such  as  is  independent  of  this  or 
that  kmd  of  experience,  but  such  as  is  absolutely  so  of  all  ex- 
perience. Opposed  to  this  is  empirical  knowledge,  or  that 
which  is  possible  only  a  posteriori,  that  is,  through  experi- 
ence. Knowledge  h  priori  is  either  pure  or  impure.  Pure 
knowledge  d  priori  is  that  with  which  no  empirical  element  ie 
mixed  up.  For  example,  the  proposition,  '*  Every  change 
has  a  cause,"  is  a  proposition  d  priori,  but  impure,  because 
change  is  a  conception  which  can  only  be  derived  from  expe- 
rience. 

II.  ThI  niTMAK  INTBLLECT,  STEK  IN  AK  VKPHILOaOPHICAL 
STATE,  IS  IN  POSSESSION  OF  CERTAIN  COGNITIONS  A 
FRiORi. 

The  Question  now  is  as  to  a  criterion,  by  which  we  may 
securely  distinguish  a  pure  from  an  empirical  cognition.  Ex- 
perience no  doubt  teaches  us  that  this  or  that  object  is  con- 
stituted in  such  and  such  a  manner,  but  not  that  it  could  not 
possibly  exist  otlierwise.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  if  we  have 
a  proposition  which  contains  the  idea  of  necessity  in  its  very 
conception,  it  is  a  judgment  a  priori ;  if,  moreover,  it  is  not 
derived  from  any  other  proposition,  unless  from  one  equally 
involving  the  idea  of  necessity,  it  is  absolutely  ^  priori,  Se- 
f  condly,  an  empirical  judgment  never  exhibits  strict  and  abso- 
lute, but  only  assumed  and  comparative  universality  (by  in- 
duction) ;  therefore,  the  most  we  can  say  is, — so  far  as  we 
have  hitherto  observed,  there  is  no  exception  to  tliis  or  that 
rule.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  judgment  carries  with  it  strict 
and  absolute  universality,  that  is,  admits  of  no  possible  excep- 
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tion,  it  is  not  derired  from  experience^  bnt  ui  ralid  abeolntely 
ii  priori. 

Empirical  uniTeriiality  ia,  therefore,  only  an  arbitrary  ex^ 
tension  of  validity,  from  that  which  may  be  predicated  of  a 
propoBition  yalid  m  moet  caacs,  to  that  ^hich  is  asserted  of  a 
proposition  which  holds  good  in  all ;  as,  for  example,  in  the 
affirmation,  "  aU  bodies  are  heavy."  When,  on  the  contrary, 
strict  universality  characterizes  a  judgment,  it  necessarily 
indicates  another  peculiar  source  of  knowledge,  namely,  a 
faculty  of  cognition  ^  priori.  Necessity  and  strict  univer- 
sality, therefore,  are  infalUble  tests  for  distinguishing  pure 
from  empirical  knowledge,  and  are  inseparably  connected 
with  each  other.  But  as  in  the  use  of  these  criteria  the 
empirical  limitation  is  sometimes  more  easily  detected  than 
the  contingency  of  tlie  judgment,  or  the  unlimited  universality 
which  we  attach  to  a  judgment  is  often  a  more  convincing 
proof  than  its  necessity,  it  may  be  advisable  to  use  the  criteria 
separately,  each  being  by  itself  infallible. 

Now,  that  in  the  sphere  of  human  cognition,  we  have 
judgments  which  are  necessary,  and  in  the  strictest  sense 
universal,  consequently  pure  h  priori,  it  will  be  an  easy 
matter  to  shew.  If  we  desire  an  example  from  the  sciences, 
we  need  only  take  any  proposition  in  maUiematics.  If 
we  cast  our  eyes  upon  tlie  commonest  operations  of  the  un- 
derstanding, the  proposition,  "  every  change  must  have  a 
cause,"  will  amply  serve  our  purpose.  In  the  latter  case, 
indeed,  the  conception  of  a  cause  so  plainly  involves  the  con- 
ception of  a  necessity  of  connexion  with  an  effect,  and  of  a 
strict  universality  of  the  law,  that  the  very  notion  of  a  cause 
would  entirely  disappear,  were  we  to  derive  it,  like  Hume, 
from  a  frequent  association  of  what  happens  with  that  which 
precedes,  and  the  habit  thence  originating  of  connecting  re- 
presentations— the  necessity  hiheront  in  the  judgment  being 
therefore  merely  subjective.  Besides,  witliout  seeking  for 
such  examples  of  principles  existing  f^  priori  in  cognition, 
we  might  easily  shew  that  such  principles  arc  the  indispen- 
sable basis  of  the  possibility  of  experience  itself,  and  con- 
sequently prove  their  existence  f)  priori.  For  whence  could 
our  experience  itself  acquire  certainty,  if  all  the  rules  on  which 
it  depends  were  themselves  empirical,  and  consequently  for- 
tttitons  7     No  one,  therefore,  can  admit  the  validity  of  the  use 
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of  such  rules  as  first  principles.  But,  for  the  present,  we 
may  content  ourselves  with  having  estahlished  the  fact,  that 
we  do  possess  and  exercise  a  faculty  of  pure  h  priori  cog- 
nition ;  and,  secondly,  with  having  pointed  out  the  proper 
teats  of  such  cognition,  namely,  universality  and  necessity. 

Not  only  in  judgments,  however,  but  even  in  conceptions, 
is  an  d  priori  origin  manifest.  For  example,  if  we  take  away 
by  degrees  from  our  conceptions  of  a  body  all  that  can  be 
referred  to  mere  sensuous  experience — colour,  hardness  or 
softness,  weight,  even  impenetrability — the  body  will  then 
vanish ;  but  the  space  which  it  occupied  still  remains,  and 
this  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  annihilate  in  thought.  Again, 
if  we  take  away,  in  like  manner,  from  our  empirical  conception 
of  any  object,  corporeal  or  incorporeal,  all  properties  which 
mere  experience  has  taught  us  to  connect  with  it,  still  we 
cannot  think  away  those  through  which  we  cogitate  it  as 
substance,  or  adhering  to  substance,  although  our  conception 
of  substance  is  more  determined  tlian  tluU  of  an  object. 
Compelled,  therefore,  by  that  necessity  with  which  the  con- 
ception of  substance  forces  itself  upon  ns,  we  must  confess 
that  it  has  its  seat  in  our  faculty  of  cognition  h  priori, 

III.  PinLOBOPHY  BTAKDS  IN  KRED  OF  A  SCIENOli  WUICII 
SHALL  DKTEUMlKli  TUB  lH)8SlUlLITr,  PUINCll'LES,  AND 
EXTENT  OF  HUMAN  KNOWLEDGE  A  PUiOUi. 

Of  far  more  importance  than  all  that  has  been  above  said, 
is  the  consideration  that  certain  of  our  cognitions  rise  com- 
pletely above  the  sphere  of  all  possible  experience,  and  by 
means  of  conceptions,  to  which  there  exists  in  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  experience  no  corresponding  object,  seem  to  extend 
the  range  of  our  judgments  beyond  its  bounds.  And  just  in 
ihis  transcendental  or  supersensible  sphere,  where  experience 
affords  us  neither  instruction  nor  guidance,  lie  the  investi^ 
gations  of  Reason,  which,  on  account  of  tlieir  importance,  we 
consider  far  preferable  to,  and  as  having  a  far  more  elevated 
aim  than,  all  that  the  understanding  can  achieve  witliin  the 
sphere  of  sensuous  phenomena.  So  high  a  value  do  we  set 
upon  these  investigations,  that  even  at  the  risk  of  error, 
we  persist  in  following  them  out,  and  permit  neither  doubt 
Qor  disregard  nor  indifference  to  restrain  us  ^m  the  pur- 
suit.   These  unavoidable  problems  of  mere  pure  reason  are 
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OoB)  Frxvdox  (of  will)  and  Imhobtalitt.  The  science 
which,  with  all  its  preluninaries,  haa  for  its  especial  object 
the  solndon  of  these  problems  is  named  metaphysics, — a 
science  which  is  at  the  very  outset  dogmatical,  that  is,  it  con- 
fidently takes  upon  itself  the  ezecnaon  of  this  task  without 
any  previous  investigation  of  the  ability  or  inability  of  reason 
for  such  an  undertaking. 

Now  the  safe  ground  of  experi«ince  being  thus  abandoned, 
it  seems  nevertheless  natural  that  we  should  hesitate  to  erect 
a  building  with  the  cognitions  we  possess,  without  knowing 
whence  they  come,  and  on  the  strength  of  principles,  the 
origin  of  which  is  undiscovered.  Instead  of  thus  trying  to 
build  without  a  foundation,  it  is  rather  to  be  expected  that 
we  should  long  ago  have  put  the  question,  how  the  under- 
standing can  arrive  at  these  h  priori  cognitions,  and  what  is 
the  extent,  validity,  and  worth  which  they  may  possess  T  We 
say,  this  is  natural  enough,  meaning  by  (lie  word  natural,  that 
which  is  consistent  with  a  just  and  reasonable  way  of  think- 
ing ;  but  if  we  understand  by  the  term,  that  which  usually 
happens,  nothing  indeed  could  be  more  natural  and  more 
comprehensible  than  that  this  investigation  should  be  left 
long  unattempted.  For  one  part  of  our  pure  knowledge, 
the  science  of  mathematics,  has  been  long  firmly  estab- 
lished, and  thus  leads  us  to  form  flattering  expectations  with 
regard  to  others,  though  these  may  be  of  quite  a  different 
nature.  Besides,  when  we  get  beyond  the  bounds  of  ex- 
perience, we  are  of  course  safe  from  opposition  in  that 
quarter ;  and  the  charm  of  widening  the  range  of  our  know- 
ledge is  so  great,  that  unless  we  are  brought  to  a  stand-stiU 
by  some  evident  contradiction,  we  hurry  on  undoubtingly  in 
our  course.  This,  however,  may  be  avoided,  if  we  are  snfii- 
dently  cautions  in  the  construction  of  our  fictions,  which  are 
not  the  less  fictions  on  that  account. 

Mathematical  science  affords  us  a  brilliant  example,  how 
far,  independently  of  all  experience,  we  may  carry  our  h 
orioti  knowledge.  It  is  true  that  the  mathematician  occupies 
himself  with  objects  and  cognitions  only  in  so  far  as  they  can 
be  re|>resented  by  means  of  intuition.  But  this  circumstance 
is  easily  overlooked,  because  the  said  intuition  can  itself  be 
given  h  priori,  and  therefore  is  hardly  to  be  distinguished 
from  a  mere  pure  conception.    Deceived  by  such  a  proof  of 
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the  power  of  reason,  we  can  perceive  no  limitt  to  the  ex- 
tension of  our  knowledge.  The  light  dove  cleaving  in  free 
flight  the  thin  air,  whose  resistance  it  feels,  might  imagine 
that  her  movements  would  be  far  more  free  and  rapid  in  air- 
less space.  Just  in  the  same  way  did  Plato,  abandoning  the 
world  of  sense  because  of  the  narrow  limits  it  sets  to  the 
understanding,  venture  upon  the  wings  of  ideas  beyond  it, 
into  the  void  space  of  pure  intellect.  He  did  not  reflect  that 
he  made  no  real  progress  by  all  his  efforts ;  for  he  met  with 
no  resistance  which  might  serve  him  for  a  support,  as  it  were, 
whereon  to  rest,  and  on  which  he  might  apply  his  powers,  in 
order  to  let  the  inteUect  acquire  momentum  for  its  progress. 
It  is,  indeed,  the  common  fate  of  human  reason  in  speculation, 
to  finish  the  imposing  edifice  of  thought  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
and  then  for  the  firat  time  to  begin  to  examine  whether  the 
foundation  is  a  solid  one  or  no.  Arrived  at  this  point,  all 
sorts  of  excuses  are  sought  after,  in  order  to  console  us  for 
its  want  of  stability,  or  rather  indeed,  to  enable  us  to  dispense 
altogether  with  so  late  and  dangerous  an  investigation.  But 
what  frees  us  during  the  process  of  building  from  all  appre- 
hension or  suspicion,  and  flatters  us  into  the  belief  of  its 
BoUdity,  is  this.  A  great  part,  perhaps  the  greatest  part,  of 
the  business  of  our  reason  consists  in  the  analysation  of  the 
conceptions  which  we  already  possess  of  objects.  By  this 
means  we  gain  a  multitude  of  cognitions,  which  although 
really  nothing  more  than  elucidations  or  explanations  of  that 
which  (though  in  a  confused  manner)  was  already  thought 
in  our  conceptions,  are,  at  least  in  respect  of  their  form, 
prixed  as  new  introspections ;  whilst,  so  far  as  regards  their 
matter  or  content,  we  have  really  made  no  addition  to  our  con- 
ceptions, but  only  disinvolved  them.  But  as  this  process  does 
furnish  real  h  priori  knowledge,*  which  has  a  sure  progress 
and  useful  results,  reason,  deceived  by  this,  slips  in,  without 
being  itself  aware  of  it,  assertions  of  a  quite  different  kind; 
in  which,  to  given  conceptions  it  adds  others,  H  priori  in- 
deed, but  entirely  foreign  to  them,  without  our  knowing  how 
it  arrives  at  these,  and,  indeed,  without  such  a  Question  ever 
suggesting  itself.  I  shall  tliercfore  at  once  proceed  to  examine 
the  difference  between  these  two  modes  of  knowledge. 

*  Not  tyntheticaL— 2V. 
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IV.      Of  THB     DITFEEBNCIB    BKTWF.Bir  AKALTTICAL    AKO 

BT9TIUTICAL   JUBOMEirTB. 

Ik  all  jndgmento  wherein  tlie  relation  of  a  subject  to  the  pre* 
dicate  ia  cogitated,  (I  mention  affirmative  judgments  only 
here ;  the  application  to  negative  will  be  very  easy,)  this  relai- 
tion  is  possible  in  two  different  ways.  Either  the  predicate 
B  belongs  to  the  subject  A,  as  somewhat  which  is  contained 
(though  covertly)  in  the  conception  A ;  or  the  predicate  B 
lies  completely  out  of  the  conception  A,  although  it  stands  in 
connexion  wiUi  it.  In  the  first  instance,  I  term  the  judgment 
analytical,  in  the  second,  synthetical.  Analytical  judgments 
(affirmative)  are  therefore  those  in  which  the  connection  of 
the  predicate  with  the  subject  is  cogitated  through  identity ; 
those  in  which  this  connexion  is  cogitated  without  identity,  are 
called  synthetical  judgments.  The  former  may  be  called 
explicative,  the  latter  augmentative*  judgments  ;  because  tlie 
former  add  in  the  predicate  nothing  to  the  conception  of  the 
subject,  but  only  analyse  it  into  its  constituent  conceptions, 
which  were  thought  already  in  the  subject,  although  in  a  con- 
fused manner ;  the  latter  add  to  our  conceptions  of  the 
subject  a  predicate  which  was  not  contained  in  it,  and  which 
no  analysis  could  ever  have  discovered  therein.  For  example, 
when  I  say,  "  all  bodies  are  extended,"  this  is  an  analytical 
iudgment.  For  I  need  not  go  beyond  the  conception  of  body 
m  order  to  find  extension  connected  with  it,  but  merely 
analyse  tlie  conception,  that  is,  become  conscious  of  the 
manifold  properties  which  I  think  in  that  conception,  in 
order  to  discover  this  predicate  in  it :  it  is  therefore  an  ana- 
lytical judgment.  On  the  other  hand,  when  I  say,  "  all 
bodies  are  heavy,"  the  predicate  is  something  totally  different 
from  that  which  I  think  in  the  mere  conception  of  a  body. 
By  the  addition  of  such  a  predicate  therefore,  it  becomes  a 
synthetical  judgment. 

Judgments  of  experience,  as  such,  are  always  synthetical. 
For  it  would  be  absurd  to  think  of  grounding  an  analytical 
judgment  on  experience,  because  in  forming  such  a  judg- 
ment, I  need  not  go  out  of  the  sphere  of  my  conceptions, 

*  Tbtt  is,  JQdgments  which  retliy  sdd  to,  and  do  not  merely  snsljse 
or  explain  tiie  conceptiont  which  malLe  np  the  sam  of  our  Icnowlicdgs.-* 
Tt. 
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and  therefore  recourse  to  the  teatunony  of  experience  is  quite 
QiiDeceesary.  That  '*  bodies  are  extended**  is  not  an  em- 
pirical judgment,  but  a  proposition  which  stands  firm  d,  priori. 
For  before  addressing  myself  to  experience,  I  already  have 
in  my  conception  all  tlie  requisite  conditions  for  the  judg- 
ment, and  I  have  only  to  extract  the  predicate  ^m  the  concep- 
tion, according  to  the  principle  of  contradiction,  and  thereby 
at  the  same  time  become  conscious  of  the  necessity  of  the 
judgment,  a  necessity  which  I  could  never  learn  from  ex- 
perience. On  Uie  other  hand,  though  at  first  I  do  uot  at  all 
include  the  predicate  of  weight  in  my  conception  of  body 
in  general,  tnat  conception  still  indicates  an  object  of  ex- 
perience, a  part  of  the  totality  of  experience,  to  which  I  can 
still  add  other  parts ;  and  this  I  do  when  I  recognize  by  ob- 
servation that  bodies  are  heavy.  I  can  cognize  beforehand 
by  analysis  the  conception  of  body  through  the  character- 
istics of  extension,  impenetrability,  shape,  &c.,  all  which  are 
coffitated  in  this  conception.  But  now  I  extend  my  know- 
ledge, and  looking  baclc  on  experience  from  which  I  had 
derived  this  conception  of  body,  I  find  weight  at  all  times 
eonnected  with  the  above  characteristics,  and  therefore  I 
syntheticaUy  add  to  my  conceptions  this  as  a  predicate,  and 
say,  "all  bodies  are  heavy."  Thus  it  is  experience  upon 
which  rests  the  possibility  of  the  synthesis  of  the  predicate 
of  weight  with  the  conception  of  body,  because  both  con- 
ceptions, although  the  one  is  not  contained  in  the  other,  still 
buong  to  one  another  (only  contingently,  however),  as  parts 
of  a  whole,  namely,  of  experience,  which  b  itself  a  synthesis 
of  intuitions. 

But  to  synthetical  judgments  h  priori,  such  aid  is  entirely 
wanting*  If  I  go  out  of  and  beyond  the  conception  A, 
in  order  to  recognize  another  B  as  connected  with  it,  what 
foundation  have  I  to  rest  on,  whereby  to  render  the  synthesis 
possible  T  I  have  here  no  longer  the  advantage  of  looking 
out  in  the  sphere  of  experience  for  what  I  want.  Let  us 
take,  for  example,  the  proposition,  **  everything  that  happens 
has  a  cause."  In  the  conception  of  Momethiuy  that  happens^ 
I  indeed  think  an  existence  which  a  certain  time  antecedes, 
and  from  this  I  can  derive  analytical  judgments.  But  the 
conception  of  a  cause  lies  quite  out  of  the  above  conception, 
and  indicates  something  entirely  different  firom  "  that  which 
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happens/'  and  ia  consequently  not  contained  in  that  con- 
ception. How  then  am  I  able  to  assert  concerning  the  general 
conception — "that  which  happens  " — something  entirelv  dif- 
ferent from  tlmt  conception,  and  to  recognize  the  conception  of 
cause  although  not  contained  in  it,  yet  as  belonnng  to  it,  and 
even  necessarily?  what  is  here  the  unknown  s=:  A,  upon  which 
the  understanding  rests  when  it  belieyes  it  has  found,  out  of 
the  conception  A  a  foreign  predicate  B,  which  it  nevertheless 
considers  to  be  connected  with  it  ?  It  cannot  be  experience, 
because  the  principle  adduced  annexes  the  two  represent- 
ations, cause  and  effect,  to  the  representation  existence,  not 
onlv  with  universality,  which  experience  cannot  give,  but  also 
with  the  expression  of  necessity,  therefore  completely  d  priori 
and  from  pure  conceptions.  Upon  such  synthetical,  Uiat  is 
augmentative  propositions,  depends  the  whole  aim  of  our  specu- 
lative knowlease  d  priori ;  for  althoQgh  analytical  judgments 
are  indeed  highly  important  and  necessary,  they  are  so,  only 
to  arrive  at  tnat  clearness  of  conceptions  which  is  requisite 
for  a  sure  and  extended  synthesis,  and  this  alone  is  a  real 
acquisition. 

Y.   Ik  all  TnSOBKTICAX  SCIBFOBS  07  BBABOB,  8TKTHBTI0AX 
JUDGMBKTa  A  PRIORI  ABB  COHTAIKBl)  A8  PBIK0IFLB8. 

1 .  Mathematical  judgments  are  always  synthetical.  Hitherto 
this  fact,  though  incontestibly  true  and  very  important  in  its 
consequences,  seems  to  have  escaped  the  analysts  of  tlie  human 
mind,  nay,  to  be  in  complete  opposition  to  all  their  conjec- 
tures. For  as  it  was  found  that  mathematical  conclusions  all 
proceed  according  to  the  principle  of  contradiction  (which 
the  nature  of  every  apodeictic  certainty  requires),  people 
became  persuaded  that  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
science  also  were  recognised  and  admitted  in  the  same  way. 
But  the  notion  is  fallacious  ;  for  although  a  synthetical  pro- 
position can  certainly  be  discerned  by  means  of  the  principle 
of  contradiction,  this  is  possible  only  when  another  syntheti- 
cal proposition  precedes,  from  which  the  latter  is  deduced, 
but  never  of  itself. 

Before  all,  be  it  observed,  that  proper  mathematical  propo* 
sitions  are  always  judgments  d  priori,  and  not  empirical,  be- 
cause they  carry  along  with  them  the  conception  of  necessity! 
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which  cannot  be  given  by  experience.     If  tliis  be  demurred 
to,  it  matters  not ;  I  will  then  limit  my  assertion  to  jmre  ma« 
thematics,  tbe  very  conception  of  which  implies,  that  it  con 
sists  of  knowledge  altogether  non-empirical  and  &  priori. 

We  might,  indeed,  at  first  suppose  that  the  proposition 
7  +  5=12,  is  a  merely  analytical  proposition,  follownig  (ac- 
cording to  the  principle  of  contradiction),  from  the  concep- 
tion of  a  sum  of  seven  and  five.  But  if  we  regard  it  more 
narrowly,  we  find  tliat  our  conception  of  the  sum  of  seven  and 
five  contains  nothing  more  than  the  uniting  of  both  sums 
into  one,  whereby  it  cannot  at  all  be  cogitated  what  this  single 
number  is  which  embraces  both.  Tlie  conception  of  twelve 
is  by  no  means  obtained  by  merely  cogitating  the  union  of 
•even  and  five  ;  and  we  may  analyze  our  conception  of  such 
a  possible  sum  as  long  as  we  will,  still  we  shall  never  dis- 
cover in  it  the  notion  of  twelve.  Wc  must  go  beyond 
these  conceptions,  and  have  recourse  to  an  intuition  which 
corresponds  to  one  of  the  two, — our  five  fingers,  for  ex- 
ample, or  like  Segner  in  his  "  Arithmetic,"  five  points, 
and  so  by  degrees,  add  the  units  contained  in  the  five  given 
in  the  intuition,  to  the  conception  of  seven.  For  I  first  take 
the  number  7,  and,  for  the  conception  of  5  calling  in  the  aid 
of  the  fingers  of  my  hand  as  objects  of  intuition,  I  add  the 
units,  which  I  before  took  together  to  make  up  tlie  number 
5,  gradually  now  by  means  of  the  material  image  my  hand, 
to  the  number  7,  and  by  this  process,  I  at  length  see  the 
number  12  arise.  That  7  should  be  added  to  5,  I  have 
certainly  cogitated  in  my  conception  of  a  sum=7i-5,  but 
not  that  this  sum  was  equal  to  12.  Arithmetical  propositions 
are  therefore  always  synthetical,  of  which  we  may  become 
more  clearly  convinced  by  trying  large  numbers.  For  it  will 
thus  become  (]^uite  evident,  that  turn  and  twist  our  conceptions 
as  we  may,  it  is  impossible,  without  having  recourse  to  intui- 
tion, to  arrive  at  the  sum  total  or  product  by  means  of  the 
mere  analysis  of  our  conceptions.  Just  as  little  is  any  princi- 
ple of  pure  geometry  analytical.  "  A  straight  hue  between 
two  points  is  the  shortest,*'  is  a  synthetical  proposition.  For 
my  conception  of  straight,  contains  no  notion  of  quantity, 
bat  is  merely  qualitative.  The  conception  of  the  Mkartest  is 
therefore  wholly  an  addition,  and  by  no  analysis  can  it  be  ex- 
tracted from  oar  conception  of  a  straight  line.     Intuition 
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must  therefore  here  lend  its  aid»  by  means  of  'which  and  thm 
only,  our  synthesis  is  possible. 

some  few  principles  preposited  by  geometricians  are,  in« 
deed,  really  analytiod,  and  depend  on  the  principle  of  con« 
tradiction.  They  serve,  however,  like  identical  propositions) 
as  links  in  the  chain  of  method,  not  as  principles, — for  ex- 
ample, a=a,  the  whole  is  equal  to  itself,  or  (a  +  &)  7  a, 
the  whole  is  greater  than  its  part.  And  yet  even  these 
principles  themscWes,  though  they  derive  their  validity  from 
pure  conceptions,  arc  only  admitted  in  mathematics  because 
they  can  be  presented  in  intuition.  What  causes  us  here 
commonly  to  believe  that  the  predicate  of  such  apodeictic 
judgments  is  already  contaitied  in  our  conception,  and  that 
the  judgment  is  therefore  analytical,  is  merely  the  equivocal 
nature  of  the  expression.  We  must  join  in  thought  a  certain 
predicate  to  a  given  conception,  and  this  necessity  cleaves 
already  to  the  conception.  But  the  question  is,  not  what  we 
must  join  in  thought  to  the  giveu  conception,  but  wliat  we 
really  think  therein,  tliough  only  obscurely,  and  then  it  becomes 
manifest,  that  the  predicate  pertains  to  these  conceptions,  ne- 
cessarily indeed,  yet  not  as  tnought  in  the  conception  itself, 
but  by  virtue  of  an  intuition,  which  must  be  added  to  the  con- 
ception. 

2.  The  science  of  Natural  Philosophy  (Physics)  contains 
m  itself  synthetical  judgments  h  priori,  as  principles.  I  shall 
adduce  two  propositions.  For  instance,  the  proposition,  "  in 
all  changes  of  the  material  world,  the  quantity  of  matter 
remains  unchanged  ;"  or,  that,  "  in  all  communication  of 
motion,  action  and  re-action  must  always  be  equal."  In 
both  of  these,  not  only  is  the  necessity,  and  therefore  their 
origin  h  priori  clear,  but  also  that  they  are  syntlietical  propo- 
sitions. For  in  the  conception  of  matter,  I  do  not  cogitate 
its  permanency,  but  merely  its  presence  in  space,  which  it 
fills.  I  therefore  really  go  out  of  and  beyond  the  conception  of 
matter,  in  order  to  think  on  to  it  something  h  priori,  which  I 
did  not  think  in  it.  The  proposition  is  therefore  not  analyti- 
cal, but  synthetical,  and  nevertheless  conceived  ^  prtort ;  and 
so  it  is  with  regard  to  the  other  propositions  of  the  pure  part 
of  natural  philosophy. 

3.  As  to  Metaphysics,  even  if  we  look  upon  it  merely  as  an 
attempted  science,  yet,  from  the  nature  of  human  reason,  an 
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indispensable  one»  we  find  that  it  must  contain  synthetieal 
propositions  d  priori.  It  is  not  merely  the  duty  of  meta- 
physics to  dissect,  and  tliereby  analytically  to  illustrate  tlie 
conceptions  which  ve  form  h  priori  of  things  ;  but  we  seek  to 
widen  the  range  of  our  d  priori  knowledge.  For  Uiis  purpose, 
we  must  avail  ourselrss  of  such  principles  as  add  something  to 
the  original  conception — something  not  identical  with,  nor 
contained  in  it,  and  by  means  of  synthetical  judgments 
h  priori,  leave  far  behind  us  the  limits  of  experience ;  for 
example,  in  the  proposition,  "  the  world  must  have  a  begin- 
ning, md  such  like.  Thus  metaphysics,  according  to  the 
proper  aim  of  the  science,  consists  merely  of  synthetical  pro- 
positions d  priori. 

YI.  Tns  TOiTVBaAL  pboblsk  or  pubb  beasok. 

It  is  extremely  advantageous  to  be  able  to  bring  a  number 
of  investigations  under  the  formula  of  a  single  problem.  For 
in  this  manner,  we  not  only  facilitate  our  own  labour,  inas- 
much as  we  define  it  clearly  to  ourselves,  but  also  render  it 
more  easy  for  others  to  decide  whether  we  have  done  justice  to 
our  undertaking.  The  proper  problem  of  pure  reason,  then, 
is  contained  in  the  question,  "  How  are  synthetical  judgments 
di  priori  possible  V* 

That  metaphysical  science  has  hitherto  remained  in  so  va- 
cillating a  state  of  uncertainty  and  contradiction,  is  only  to  be 
attributed  to  the  fact,  that  this  great  problem,  and  perhaps 
even  the  diiference  between  analytical  and  synthetical  judg- 
ments, did  not  sooner  suggest  itself  to  philosophers.  Upon 
the  solution  of  this  problem,  or  upon  sufficient  proof  of  tlie  im- 
possibility of  synthetical  knowledge  d  prion,  depends  the 
existence  or  downfall  of  the  science  of  metaphysics.  Among 
philosophers,  David  Hume  came  the  nearest  of  all  to  this 
problem ;  yet  it  never  acquired  in  his  mind  sufficient  preci- 
sion, nor  did  he  regard  the  question  in  its  universality.  On 
the  contrary,  he  stopped  short  at  the  synthetical  proposition  of 
the  connection  of  an  effect  with  its  cause,  (principium  causal- 
it  atis),  insisting  that  such  proposition  d  priori  was  impos- 
sible. According  to  his  conclusions,  then,  all  tluit  we  term 
metaphysical  science  is  a  mere  delusion,  arising  from  the 
fancied  insight  of  reason  into  that  which  is  in  truth  borrowed 
.  from  experience,  and  to  which  habit  has  given  the  appearance 
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of  necessity.  Against  this  assertion^  destnictiTe  to  all  pars 
philosophy,  he  would  have  been  guarded,  had  he  had  oar 
problem  before  his  eyes  in  its  nniTersality.  For  he  would 
then  have  perceiyed  Uiat,  according  to  his  own  argument, 
there  likewise  could  not  be  any  pure  mathematical  science, 
which  assuredly  cannot  exist  without  synthetical  propositions 
d  priori^ — an  absurdity  from  which  his  good  understanding 
must  haye  sayed  him. 

In  the  solution  of  the  aboye  problem  is  at  the  same  time 
comprehended  the  possibility  of  the  use  of  pure  reason  in  the 
foundation  and  construction  of  all  sciences  which  contain 
theoretical  knowledge  d  priori  of  objects,  that  is  to  say,  the 
answer  to  the  following  questions  : 

How  is  pure  mathematical  science  possible  ? 

How  is  pure  natural  science  possible  ? 

Respectmg  these  sciences,  as  they  do  certainly  exist,  it  may 
with  propriety  be  asked,  how  they  are  possible  7 — for  that  they 
must  be  possible,  is  shewn  by  the  fact  of  their  really  existing.* 
But  as  to  metaphysics,  the  miserable  progress  it  has  hitherto 
made,  and  the  mci  that  of  no  one  system  yet  brought  forward, 
as  far  as  regards  its  true  aim,  can  it  be  said  that  this  science 
really  exists,  leaves  any  one  at  liberty  to  doubt  with  reason 
the  yery  possibility  of  its  existence. 

Yet,  m  a  certain  sense,  this  kind  of  knowledge  must  un- 
questionably be  looked  upon  as  given;  in  other  words,  meta- 
physics must  be  considered  as  really  existing,  if  not  as  a 
science,  nevertheless  as  a  natural  disposition  of  the  human 
mind  (metaphysica  naturalis).  For  human  reason,  without 
any  instigations  imputable  to  the  mere  yanity  of  great  know- 
ledge, unceasingly  progresses,  urged  on  by  its  own  feeling  of 
need,  towards  such  questions  as  cannot  be  answered  by  any  em- 
pirical application  of  reason,  or  principles  derived  therefrom ; 
and  so  there  has  ever  really  existed  in  every  man  some  system 

*  Ai  to  the  ezittence  of  pure  iMturtl  science,  or  phyiict,  perhmpi  many 
may  BliU  expreu  doubts.  Bat  we  have  only  to  look  mt  the  different  pro- 
positions wliich  are  commonly  treated  of  at  the  commencement  of  proper 
(empirical)  physical  science — those,  for  example,  relating  to  the  perma- 
nence of  the  same  quantity  of  matter,  the  v<f  inertia,  the  equality  of 
action  and  reaction.  &c.— to  be  soon  convinced  that  they  form  a  science 
of  pure  physics  (phytiea  jwro,  or  rationaOf),  which  well  deserves  to  be 
separately  ex))ose(d  as  a  special  science,  in  its  whole  extent,  whether  that 
be  great  or  confined. 
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of  metaphynics.  It  will  always  exist,  so  soon  as  reason  awakfli 
to  the  exercise  of  its  power  of  Bpeculation.  And  now  the 
question  arises — How  is  metaphysics,  as  a  natural  disposition* 

Eossible  7  In  other  words,  how,  from  the  nature  of  universal 
uman  reason,  do  those  questions  arise  which  pure  reason 
proposes  to  itself,  and  which  it  is  impelled  by  its  own  feeling 
of  need  to  answer  as  well  as  it  can  7 

But  as  in  all  the  attempts  hitherto  made  to  answer  the  ques- 
tions which  reason  is  prompted  by  its  very  nature  to  propose 
to  itself,  for  example,  whether  the  world  had  a  beginning,  or 
has  existed  from  eternity,  it  has  always  met  with  unavoidable 
contradictions,  we  must  not  rest  satisfied  with  the  mere  natu- 
ral disposition  of  the  mind  to  metaphysics,  that  is,  with  the 
existence  of  tlie  faculty  of  pure  reason,  whence,  indeed,  some 
sort  of  metaphysical  system  always  arises;  but  it  must  be 
possible  to  arrive  at  certainty  in  regard  to  the  question  whether 
we  know  or  do  not  know  the  tilings  of  which  metaphysics 
treats.  We  must  be  able  to  arrive  at  a  decision  on  the  subjects  of 
its  questions,  or  on  the  ability  or  inability  of  reason  to  form 
any  judgment  respecting  them ;  and  therefore  either  to  extend 
with  confidence  the  bounds  of  our  pure  reason,  or  to  set 
strictly  defined  and  safe  limits  to  its  action.  This  last  ques- 
tion, which  arises  out  of  the  above  universal  problem,  would 
properly  run  thus :  IIow  is  metaphysics  possible  as  a  science  7 
Thus,  the  critique  of  reason  leads  at  last,  naturally  and 
necessarily,  to  science ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  dogma- 
tical use  of  reason  without  criticism  leads  to  groundless  asser- 
tions, against  which  others  equally  specious  can  always  be  set, 
thus  ending  unavoidably  in  scepticism. 

Besides,  this  science  cannot  be  of  great  and  formidable 
prolixity,  because  it  has  not  to  do  with  objects  of  reason,  the 
variety  of  which  is  inexhaustible,  but  merely  with  reason  her- 
self and  her  problems ;  problems  which  arise  out  of  her  own 
bosom,  and  are  not  proposed  to  her  by  the  nature  of  outward 
Uiings,  but  by  her  own  nature.  And  when  once  reason  has 
previously  become  able  completely  to  understand  her  own 
power  in  regard  to  objects  which  she  meets  with  in  experience, 
it  will  be  easy  to  determine  securely  the  extent  and  limits  of 
her  attempted  application  to  objects  beyond  the  confines  of 
experience. 

We  may  and  must,  therefore,  regard  the  attempts  liitherto 
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madfe  to  establiBh  metapLysical  science  dogmBtically  as  iion* 
existent.  For  what  of  analysis,  that  is,  mere  dissection  of 
conceptions,  is  contained  in  one  or  other,  is  not  the  aim  of, 
but  only  a  preparation  for  metaphysics  proper,  which  has  for 
its  object  the  extension,  by  means  of  synthesis,  of  onr  d 
priori  knowledge.  And  for  this  pnrpose,  mere  analysis  is  of 
course  useless,  because  it  only  shews  what  is  contained  in 
these  conceptions,  but  not  how  we  arrive,  h  priori,  at  them ; 
and  this  it  is  her  duty  to  shew,  in  order  to  be  able  afterwards 
to  determine  their  valid  use  in  regard  to  all  objects  of  expe- 
rience, to  all  knowledge  in  general.  But  little  self-denial, 
indeed,  is  needed  to  eive  up  these  pretensions,  seeing  the 
undeniable,  and  in  the  dogmatic  mode  of  procedure,  in- 
evitable contradictions  of  Reason  with  herself,  have  long 
since  ruined  the  reputation  of  every  system  of  metaphysics 
that  has  api>eared  up  to  this  time.  It  will  require  more 
firmness  to  remain  undeterred  by  difficulty  from  within,  and 
opposition  from  without,  from  endeavouring,  by  a  method 
quite  opposed  to  all  those  hitherto  followed,  to  further  the 
growth  and  fruitfulness  of  a  science  indispensable  to  human 
reason — a  science  from  which  every  branch  it  has  borne  may 
be  cut  away,  but  whose  roots  remain  indestructible. 

VIL  Idea  aivd  ditision  of  a  pabtigulab  science,  uirnER 

THE  VAME  OF  A  CbITIQVE  OF  PURB  ReABOK. 

From  all  that  has  been  said,  there  results  the  idea  of  a  par- 
ticular science,  which  may  be  called  the  Critique  of  Pure 
Reason.  For  reason  is  the  faculty  which  furnishes  us  with 
the  principles  of  knowledge  d  priori.  Hence,  pure  reason 
is  the  faculty  which  contains  the  principles  of  cognizing  any 
thing  absolutely  d  priori.  An  Organon  of  pure  reason  would 
be  a  compendium  of  those  principles  according  to  which 
alone  all  pure  cognitions  d,  priori  can  be  obtained.  The 
completely  extended  applicntion  of  such  an  organon  would 
afford  us  a  system  of  pure  reason.  As  this,  however,  is  de- 
manding a  great  deal,  and  it  is  yet  doubtful  whether  any 
extension  of  our  knowledge  be  here  possible,  or  if  so,  in 
what  cases ;  we  can  regard  a  science  of  the  mere  criticism  of 
pure  reason,  its  sources  and  limits,  as  the  propeedeutic  to  a 
system  of  pure  reason.  Such  a  science  must  not  be  called  a 
Do'ctrine,  but  only  a  Critique  of  pure  Reason ;  and  its  use^ 
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in  regard  to  speculation,  would  be  only  negative,  not  to  en- 
large the  bounds  of,  but  to  purify  our  reason,  and  to  shield  it 
against  error,— which  alone  is  no  little  gain.  I  apply,  the  term 
iranseendental  to  all  knowledge  which  is  not  so  much  occu- 
pied with  objects  as  with  the  mode  of  our  cognition  of  these 
objects,  so  far  as  this  mode  of  cognition  is  possible  d  priori. 
A  system  of  such  conceptions  would  be  called  Transcendental 
Philosophy.  But  this,  again,  is  still  beyond  the  bounds  of 
our  present  essay.  For  as  such  a  science  must  contain  a 
complete  exposition  not  only  of  our  synthetical  h  priori^  but 
of  our  analytical  d  primi  knowledge,  it  is  of  too  wide  a  range 
for  our  present  purpose,  because  we  do  not  require  to  carry 
our  analysis  any  farther  than  is  necessary  to  understand,  in 
their  full  extent,  the  principles  of  synthesis  d  priori^  with 
which  alone  we  have  to  do.  This  investigation,  which  we 
cannot  properly  call  a  doctrine,  but  only  a  transcendental 
critique,  because  it  aims  not  at  the  enlargement,  but  at  the 
correction  and  guidance  of  our  knowledge,  and  is  to  serve 
as  a  touchstone  of  the  worth  or  worthlessness  of  all  know- 
ledge d  priori^  Lb  the  sole  object  of  our  present  essay.  Such 
a  critique  is  consequently,  as  far  as  possible,  a  preparation 
for  an  organon ;  and  if  this  new  organon  shoulcl  be  found 
to  fail,  at  least  for  a  canon  of  pure  reason,  according  to  which 
the  complete  system  of  the  philosophy  of  pure  reason, 
whether  it  extend  or  limit  the  bounds  of  that  reason,  might 
one  day  be  set  forth  both  analytically  and  synthetically.  For 
that  this  is  possible,  nay,  that  such  a  system  is  not  of  so 
great  extent  as  to  preclude  the  hope  of  its  ever  being  com- 
pleted, is  evident.  For  we  have  not  here  to  do  with  the 
nature  of  outward  objects,  which  Lb  infinite,  but  solely  with 
the  mind,  which  judges  of  the  nature  of  objects,  and,  again, 
with  the  mind  only  in  respect  of  its  cognition  d  priori.  And 
the  object  of  our  investigations,  as  it  is  not  to  be  sought 
without,  but  altogether  within  ourselves,  cannot  remain  con- 
cealed, and  in  all  probability  is  limited  enough  to  be  com- 
pletely surveyed  and  fairly  estimated,  according  to  its  worth 
or  worthlessness.  Still  less  let  the  reader  here  expect  a 
critique  of  books  and  systems  of  pure  reason ;  our  present 
object  is  exclusively  a  critique  of  the  faculty  of  pure  reason 
itself.  Only  when  we  make  this  critique  our  foundation,  do 
we  possess  a  pure  touchstone  for  estimating  the  philosophical 
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value  of  anrient  and  modem  writings  on  this  subject;  and 
without  this  criterion,  the  incompetent  historian  or  jndgt 
decides  upon  and  corrects  the  groundless  assertions  of  others 
with  his  own,  which  have  themselves  just  as  little  foundation. 

Transcendental  philosophy  is  the  idea  of  a  science,  for 
which  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  must  sketch  the  whole 
plan  architectonically,  that  is,  from  principles,  with  a  full 
guarantee  for  the  yahdity  and  stability  of  all  the  parts  which 
enter  into  the  building.  It  is  the  system  of  all  the  principles 
of  pure  reason.  If  this  Critique  itself  does  not  assume  the 
title  of  transcendental  philosophy,  it  is  only  because,  to  be  a 
complete  system,  it  ought  to  contain  a  full  analysis  of  all 
human  knowledge  h  priori.  Our  critique  must,  indeed,  lay 
before  us  a  complete  enumeration  of  all  the  radical  concep- 
tions which  constitute  the  said  pure  knowledge.  But  from 
the  complete  analysis  of  these  conceptions  themselves,  as 
also  from  a  complete  investigation  of  those  derived  from 
them,  it  abstains  with  reason  ;  partly  because  it  would  be 
deviating  from  the  cn<l  in  view  to  occupy  itself  with  this 
analysis,  since  this  process  is  not  attended  with  the  diiGculty 
and  insecurity  to  oe  found  in  the  synthesis,  to  which  our 
critique  is  entirely  devoted,  and  partly  because  it  would  be 
inconsistent  with  the  unity  of  our  plan  to  burden  this  essay 
with  the  vindication  of  the  completeness  of  such  an  analysis 
and  deduction,  with  which,  after  all,  we  have  at  present 
nothing  to  do.  This  completeness  of  the  analysis  of  these 
radical  conceptions,  as  well  as  of  the  deduction  from  the 
conceptions  h  priori  which  may  be  given  by  the  analysis,  we 
can,  however,  easily  attain,  provided  only  that  we  are  in  pos- 
session of  all  these  radical  conceptions,  which  are  to  serve  as 
principles  of  the  synthesis,  and  that  in  respect  of  this  main 
purpose  nothing  is  wanting. 

To  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  ♦hcrefore,  belongs  all  that 
constitutes  transcendental  philosophy ;  and  it  is  the  complete 
idea  of  transcendental  philosophy,  but  still  not  the  science 
itself ;  because  it  only  proceeds  so  far  with  the  analysis  as  is 
necessary  to  the  power  of  judging  completely  of  our  syn- 
thetical knowledge  h  priori. 

The  principal  thing  we  must  attend  to,  in  the  division  of 
the  parts  of  a  science  like  this,  is ;  that  no  conceptions  must 
enter  it  which  contain  aught  empirical ;  in  other  words,  that 
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the  knowledge  h  priori  must  be  completely  pure.  Hence, 
although  the  highest  principles  and  fundamental  conceptions 
of  morality  are  certainly  cognitions  &  priori,  yet  they  do  not 
belong  to  transcendental  philosophy ;  because,  though  they 
certainly  do  not  lav  the  conceptions  of  pain>  pleasure,  desires, 
inclinations,  &c.,  (which  are  all  of  empirical  origin)  at  the 
foundation  of  its  precepts,  yet  still  into  the  conception  of 
duty, — as  an  obstacle  to  be  overcome,  or  as  an  incitement 
which  should  not  be  made  into  a  motive, — these  empirical 
conceptions  must  necessarily  enter,  in  the  construction  of  a 
system  of  pure  morality.  Transcendental  philosophy  is  con- 
sequently a  philosophy  of  the  pure  and  merely  speculative 
reason.  For  all  that  is  practical,  so  far  as  it  contains  mo- 
tives, relates  to  feeUngs,  and  these  belong  to  empirical  sources 
of  cognition. 

If  we  wish  to  divide  this  science  fh)m  the  universal  point 
of  view  of  a  science  in  general,  it  ought  to  comprehend,  first, 
a  Doctrine  of  the  Elements,  and,  secondly,  a  Doctrine  of  the 
Method  of  pure  reason.  Each  of  these  main  divisions  will 
have  its  subdivisions,  the  separate  reasons  for  which  we 
cannot  here  particularise.  Only  so  much  seems  necessary, 
by  way  of  introduction  or  premonition,  that  there  are  two 
sources  of  human  knowledge  (which  probably  spring  from  a 
common,  but  to  us  unknown  root),  namely,  sense  and  under- 
standing. By  the  former,  objects  are  ffiven  to  us ;  by  the 
latter,  thought.  So  far  as  the  faculty  of  sense  may  contain 
representations  h  priori,  which  form  the  conditions  under 
which  objects  are  given,  in  so  far  it  belongs  to  transcendental 
philosophy.  The  transcendental  doctrine  of  sense  must  form 
the  first  part  of  our  science  of  elements,  because  the  con- 
ditions under  which  alone  the  objects  of  human  knowledge 
are  given,  must  precede  those  under  which  they  are  thou^bt. 
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TRANSCENDENTAL  DOCTRINE  OF  ELEMENTS. 


PART  FIRST. 


TRANSCBNDBNTAL  ESTHETIC. 

§  1.  Introduetary. 

In  whatooeTer  mode>  or  by  whatsoever  meaiiBy  our  know* 
ledge  may  relate  to  objects,  it  is  at  least  quite  clear,  that  the 
only  manner  in  which  it  immediately  relates  to  them,  is  by 
means  of  an  intuition.  To  this  as  the  indispensable  groun((- 
work,  all  thought  points.  But  an  intuition  can  take  ^lace 
only  in  so  far  as  the  object  is  given  to  us.  This,  aeain,  is  only 
possible,  to  man  at  least,  on  condition  that  the  object  affect 
the  mind  in  a  certain  manner.  The  capacity  for  receiving  re- 
presentations (receptivity)  through  the  mode  in  which  we  are 
affected  by  objects,  is  called  setuibiliiy.  By  means  of  sensi- 
bility, therefore,  objects  are  given  to  us,  and  it  alone  furnishes 
us  with  intuitions ;  by  the  understanding  they  are  thought, 
and  from  it  arise  conceptions.  But  all  thought  must  directly, 
or  indirectly,  by  means  of  certain  signs,  relate  ultimately  to 
intuitions ;  consequently,  with  us,  to  sensibility,  because  in 
no  other  way  can  an  object  be  given  to  us. 

The  effect  of  an  object  upon  the  faculty  of  representation, 
so  far  as  we  are  affected  by  the  said  object,  is  sensation.  That 
sort  of  intuition  which  relates  to  an  object  by  means  of  sensa- 
tion, is  called  an  empirical  intuition.  The  undetermined  ob- 
ject of  an  empirical  intuition,  is  called  ph^enomenan.  That 
which  in  the  pheenomenon  corresponds  to  the  sensation,  I  term 
its  matter ;  but  that  which  effects  that  the  content  of  the  phseno 
menon  can  be  arranged  under  certain  relntions,  I  call  its/orm. 
lUit  that  in  which  our  sensations  are  merely  arranged,  and  by 
which  they  are  susceptible  of  assuming  a  certain  form,  can- 
not be  itself  sensation.  It  is  then,  the  matter  of  all  phasno- 
mena  that  is  given  to  us  h  posteriori ;  the  form  must  lie  ready 
h  priori  for  them  in  the  mind,  and  consequently  can  be  re- 
garded separately  from  all  sensation. 
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I  call  all  representations  pure,  in  the  trauseendental  mean^ 
ing  of  the  word,  wherein  nothing  is  met  with  that  belongs  to 
•ensatiou.  And  accordingly  we  find  existing  in  the  mind 
k  priori,  the  pnre  form  of  sensuous  intuitions  in  general,  in 
which  all  tlie  manifold  content  of  the  phicuomenal  world  is 
arranged  and  viewed  under  certain  relations.  This  pure  form 
of  sensibility  I  shall  call  pure  intuition.  Thus,  if  I  take 
away  from  our  representation  of  a  body,  all  that  the  i\nder- 
standing  thinks  as  belonging  to  it,  as  substance,  force,  d' visi- 
bility, &c.,  and  also  whatever  belongs  to  sensation,  as  impe- 
netrability, hardness,  colour,  &c. ;  yet  there  is  still  sometlung 
left  us  firom  this  empirical  intuition,  namely,  ^xten§iQii^Qd. 
.sliape.  These  belong  to  pure  intuition,  which  ^lists.^  ^r!^'^ 
-in -the  mind,  as  a  mere  form  of  sensibility,  and  without  any 
real  object  of  the  senses  or  any  sensation. 

The  science  of  all  the  principles  of  sensibility  h  priori,  1 
call  Transcendental  ^thetic*  lliere  must,  then,  be  such  a 
science,  forming  the  first  part  of  tlie  transcendental  doctrine 
of  elements,  in  contradistinction  to  tliat  part  which  contains 
the  principles  of  pure  thought,  and  whicli  is  called  transcen- 
dental logic. 

In  the  science  of  transcendental  aesthetic  accordingly,  we 
shall  first  isolate  sensibility  or  the  sensuous  faculty,  by  sepa- 
rating from  it  all  that  is  annexed  to  its  perceptions  by  the 
conceptions  of  understanding,  so  that  nothing  be  left  but  em- 
pirical intuition.  In  the  next  place  we  shall  take  away  from 
this  intuition  all  that  belongs  to  sensation,  so  that  nothing 
may  remain  but  pure  intuition,  and  the  mere  form  of  phse- 

*  The  Germans  are  the  only  people  who  at  prcAcut  use  this  word  to 
indicate  what  others  call  the  critique  of  taste.  At  the  foundation  of 
this  term  lies  the  disappointed  hope,  which  the  eminent  analyst,  fiaum- 
garten,  conceived,  of  subjecting  the  criticism  of  the  iKuiniiful  to  principles 
of  reason,  and  so  of  elevating  its  rules  into  a  science.  But  his  endeavours 
were  vain.  For  the  said  rules  or  criteria  are,  in  respect  to  their  chief 
sources,  merely  empirical,  conseqae.itly  never  can  serve  as  determinate 
laws  a  priori,  by  whicli  oiur  judgment  in  matters  of  taste  is  to  be  directed. 
It  is  rather  our  judgment  which  forms  the  proper  teat  as  to  the  correct- 
ness of  the  principles.  On  this  account  it  is  advisable  to  give  up  the  use 
of  the  term  as  designating  the  critique  of  taste,  and  to  apply  it  solely  to  that 
doctrine,  which  is  true  science,— the  science  of  the  laws  of  sensibility — 
and  thus  come  nearer  to  the  language  and  the  sense  of  the  ancients  in  their 
well-known  division  of  the  objects  of  cognifion  into  aloBtira  km  voqra , 
or  to  share  it  with  speculative  philosophy,  and  employ  it  partly  in  a  tran- 
scendental, partly  in  a  psychological  signification. 
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Dom;na,  which  is  all  that  the  sensibility  can  afford  h  priorL 
From  this  inyestigation  it  will  be  found  that  there  are  two 
pure  forms  of  sensuous  intuition,  as  principles  of  knowledge 
h  priori^  namely,  space  and  time.  To  the  consideration  of  these 
we  shall  now  proceed. 

SECTION  I. 

OF  BPACl. 

§  2.  Metaphyncal  Exposition  of  this  Conception, 

Bt  means  of  the  external  sense  (a  jproperty  of  the  mind),  we 
represent  to  oursehes  objects  as  without  us,  and  these  all  in 
space.  Therein  alone  are  their  shape,  dimensions,  and  rela- 
tions to  each  other  determined  or  determinable.  The  internal 
sense,  by  means  of  which  the  mind  contemplates  itself  or 
its  internal  state,  gires,  indeed,  no  intuition  of  the  soul  as 
an  object ;  yet  there  is  nevertheless  a  determinate  form,  under 
which  alone  the  contemplation  of  our  internal  state  is  pos- 
sible, so  that  all  which  relates  to  the  inward  determinations  of 
the  mind  is  represented  in  relations  of  time.  Of  time  we 
cannot  have  any  external  intuition,  any  more  than  we  can  have 
an  internal  intuition  of  space.  What  then  are  time  and  space  7 
Are  they  real  existences  i  Or,  are  they  merely  relations  or  de- 
terminations of  things,  such  however,  ns  would  equally  belong 
to  these  things  in  themselves,  though  they  should  never  become 
objects  of  intuition  ;  or,  are  they  such  as  belong  only  to  the 
form  of  intuition,  and  consequently  to  the  subjective  consti- 
tution of  the  mind,  without  which  these  predicates  of  time 
and  space  could  not  be  attached  to  any  object  ?  In  order  to 
become  informed  on  these  points,  we  shall  first  give  an  expo- 
sition of  the  conception  of  space.  By  exposition,  I  mean  the 
clear,  though  not  detailed,  representation  of  that  which  belongs 
to  a  conception  ;  and  an  exposition  is  metaphysical,  when  it 
contains  that  which  represents  the  conception  as  given  h  priori. 
1.  Space  is  not  a  conception  which  has  been  derived 
from  outward  experiences.  For,  in  order  that  certain  sen- 
sations may  relate  to  something  without  me,  (that  is,  to 
something  which  occupies  a  different  part  of  space  from  that 
in  which  I  am) ;  in  like  manner,  in  order  that  I  may  represent 
them  not  merely  as  without  of  and  near  to  each  other,  but  also 
hi  separate  places,  the  representation  of  space  must  alreody 
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exist  u  a  f^andation.     ConBequently,  the  representation  of 
space  cannot  be  borrowed  from  the  relations  of  external  phs- 
nomena  through  experience ;  but,  on  the  contrary^  this  ex- 
ternal experience  is  itself  only  possible  through  the  said  ante 
cedent  representation. 

2.  Space  then  is  a  necessary  representation  d  prions  which 
serves  tor  the  foundation  of  all  external  intuitions.  We  never 
can  imagine  or  make  a  representation  to  ourselves  of  the  non- 
existence of  space,  though  we  may  easily  enough  think  that  no 
objects  are  found  in  it.  It  must,  therefore,  be  considered  as 
the  condition  of  tlie  possibility  of  pheenomena,  and  by  no 
means  as  a  determination  dependent  on  them,  and  is  a  repre- 
sentation h  priori,  which  necessarily  supplies  the  basis  for 
external  phsenomena. 

3.  Space  is  no  discursive,  or  as  we  say,  general  conception 
of  the  relations  of  things,  but  a  pure  intuition.  For  in  the 
first  place,  we  can  only  represent  to  ourselves  one  space,  and 
when  we  talk  of  divers  spaces,  we  mean  only  parts  of  one 
and  the  same  space.  Moreover  these  parts  cannot  antecede 
this  •ue  all-embracing  space,  as  the  component  parts  from 
which  the  aggregate  can  be  made  up,  but  can  be  cogitated  only 
as  existing  in  it.  Space  is  essentially  one,  and  miUtiplicity  in 
it,  consequently  the  general  notion  of  spaces,  of  this  or  that 
space,  depends  solely  upon  limitations.  Hence  it  follows  that 
an  h  prim  intuition  (which  is  not  empirical),  lies  at  the 
root  of  all  our  conceptions  of  space.  Thus,  moreover,  the 
principles  of  geometry, — for  example,  that  "  in  a  triangle,  two 
aides  together  are  greater  than  the  third,**  are  never  deduced 
from  general  conceptions  of  line  and  triangle,  but  from  in- 
tuition, and  this  h  priori,  with  apodeictic  certainty. 

4.  Space  is  represented  as  an  infinite  given  quantity.  Now 
every  conception  must  indeed  be  considered  as  a  representa- 
tion which  is  contained  in  an  infinite  multitude  of  different 
possible  representations,  which,  therefore,  comprises  these  under 
Itself;  but  no  conception,  as  sucb,  can  be  so  conceived,  as  if  it 
contained  within  itself  an  infinite  multitude  of  representations. 
Nevertheless,  space  is  so  conceived  of,  for  all  parts  of  space 
are  equally  capable  of  being  produced  to  infinity.  Conse- 
quently, the  original  representation  of  space  is  an  intuition 
^  oricri^  and  not  a  conception. 
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(  3.  Transcendental  erpositian  of  the  coneeption  of  Spae0w 

By  a  transcendental  exposition,  I  mean  the  explanation  of  a 
conception,  as  a  principle,  whence  can  be  discerned  the  possi- 
bility of  other  synthetical  d  priori  cognitions.  For  this  pur- 
pose, it  is  requisite,  firstly,  that  such  cognitions  do  really  flow 
from  the  given  conception ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  said  cog- 
nitions are  only  possible  under  the  presupposition  of  a  given 
mode  of  explaining  this  conception. 

Geometry  is  a  science  which  determines  the  properties  of 
space  synthetically,  and  yet  d  priori.  What,  then,  must  be 
our  representation  of  space,  in  order  that  such  a  cognition  of 
it  may  be  possible  ?  It  must  be  originally  intuition,  for  from 
a  mere  conception,  no  propositions  can  be  deduced  which  go 
out  beyond  the  conception,^  and  yet  this  happens  in  geometry. 
(Introd.  Y.)  But  this  intuition  must  be  found  in  the  mind 
h  priori,  thnt  is,  before  any  perception  of  objects,  consequently 
inu9t  bo  pure,  not  empirical,  intuition.  For  geometrical  prin- 
ciples are  always  apodeictic,  that  is,  united  wiUi  the  conscious- 
ness of  their  necessity,  as,  '*  Space  has  only  three  dimen- 
sions." But  propositions  of  this  kind  cannot  be  empirical 
judgments,  nor  conclusions  from  them.  (Introd.  II.)  Now, 
how  can  an  external  intuition  anterior  to  objects  themselves, 
nnd  in  which  our  conception  of  objects  can  be  determined 
(i  priori,  exist  in  the  human  mind  ?  Obviously  not  otherwise 
timn  in  so  fnr  ns  it  has  its  seat  in  the  subject  only,  as  the  formal 
cnpncity  of  the  subicct*sbeing  affected  bv  obiects,  and  thereby 
of  obtaining  immediate  representation,  tnat  is,  intuition  ;  con- 
sentient] y,  only  as  the  ^rm  of  the  external  sense  in  general. 

Thus  it  is  only  by  means  of  our  explanation  that  the  pos- 
sibility of  geometry,  as  a  synthetical  science  d  priori,  becomes 
comprehensible.  Every  mode  of  explanation  which  does  not 
shew  us  this  possibility,  although  in  appearance  it  may  be* 
similar  to  ours,  can  with  the  utmost  certainty  be  distinguished 
from  it  by  these  marks. 

§  4.  Conclusions  from  the  foregoing  conceptions, 
{a)  Space  does  not  represent  any  property  of  objects  as 

*  That  is,  the  analyftis  of  a  conception  only  gives  you  what  is  contained 
in  it,  and  does  not  add  to  your  knowledge  of  the  object  of  which  you 
have  a  conce)  tion,  but  merely  evolves  it,— TV. 
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things  in  themBelves,  nor  does  it  represent  them  in  their  rela- 
tions to  each  other  ;  in  other  words,  space  does  not  represent 
to  us  any  determination  of  ohjccts  such  as  attaches  to  the  oh- 
)ects  themselves,  and  would  remain,  even  though  all  suhjcctive 
conditions  of  the  intuition  were  ahstracted.  For  neither  ahso- 
lute  nor  relative  determinations  of  objects  can  be  intuited 
prior  to  the  existence  of  the  things  to  which  they  belong,  and 
therefore  not  ik  priori. 

(b)  Space  is  nothing  else  than  the  form  of  all  phaenomena  of 
the  extenial  sense,  that  is,  the  subjective  condition  of  the  sensi- 
bility, under  which  alone  external  intuition  is  possible.  Now, 
because  the  receptivity  or  capacity  of  the  subject  to  be  affected 
by  objects  necessarily  antecedea  all  intuitions  of  these  objects, 
it  is  easily  understood  how  the  form  of  all  phsenomena  can  be 
given  in  the  mind  previous  to  all  actual  perceptions,  there- 
fore d  priori,  and  how  it,  as  a  pure  intuition,  in  which  all 
objects  must  be  determined,  can  contain  principles  of  the 
relations  of  these  objects  prior  to  all  experience. 

It  is  therefore  from  the  human  point  of  view  only  that  we 
can  speak  of  space,  extended  objects,  &c.  If  we  depart  from 
the  subjective  condition,  under  which  alone  we  can  obtain 
external  intuition,  or,  in  other  words,  by  means  of  which  we 
are  affected  by  objects,  the  representation  of  space  has  no 
meaning  whatsoever.  This  predicate  [of  space]  is  only  appli- 
cable to  things  in  so  far  as  they  appear  to  us,  tluit  is,  are 
objects  of  sensibility.  The  constant  form  of  this  receptivity, 
which  we  call  sensibility,  is  a  necessary  condition  of  all  rela- 
tions in  which  objects  can  be  intuited  as  existing  without  us,  and 
when  abstraction  of  these  objects  is  made,  is  a  pure  intuition, 
to  which  we  give  the  name  of  space.  It  is  clear  that  we  can- 
not make  the  special  conditions  of  sensibility  into  conditions 
of  the  possibility  of  things,  but  only  of  the  possibility  of  their 
existence  as  far  as  tliey  are  phsenomena.  And  so  we  may 
correctly  say  that  space  contains  all  which  can  appear  tx)  us 
externally,  but  not  all  things  considered  as  things  in  them- 
selves, be  they  intuited  or  not,  or  by  whatsoever  subject  one 
will.  As  to  the  intuitions  of  other  thinking  beings,  we  can- 
not judge  whether  they  are  or  are  not  bound  by  the  same 
conditions  which  Hmit  our  own  intuition,  and  which  for  ui 
are  universally  valid.  If  we  join  the  Umitation  of  a  judgment 
to  the  conception  of  Uie  subject,  then  the  judgment  will  poa- 
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seu  ancoiiditioned  raliditj.  For  example,  the  proposition, 
''All  objects  are  beside  each  other  in  space,"  is  yalid  omy  undef 
the  limitation  that  these  things  are  taken  as  objects  of  our 
sensuous  intuition.  But  if  i  join  the  condition  to  the  con* 
ception,  and  say,  "all  things,  as  external  phoenomena,  are  be- 
side each  other  in  space,"  then  the  rule  is  valid  uniyorsallyy 
and  without  any  limitation.  Our  expositions,  consequently, 
teach  the  reality  (i.  e.  the  objective  validity)  of  space  in  re« 
gard  of  all  which  can  be  presented  to  us  externally  as  object, 
and  at  the  same  time  also  the  ideality  of  space  in  regard  to 
objects  when  they  are  considered  by  means  of  reason  as  things 
in  themselves,  that  is,  without  reference  to  the  constitution  of 
our  sensibility.  We  maintain,  therefore,  the  empirical  reality 
of  space  in  regard  to  all  possible  external  experience,  althoneh 
we  must  admit  its  trameendental  ideality ;  in  other  words, 
that  it  is  nothine,  so  soon  as  we  withdraw  the  condition  upon 
which  the  possibility  of  all  experience  depends,  and  look 
upon  space  as  something  that  belongs  to  things  in  themselves. 
But,  with  the  exception  of  space,  there  is  no  representation, 
fttibjpctive  and  referring  to  something  external  to  us,  which 
could  be  called  objective  d  priori.  For  there  are  no  other 
subjective  representations  from  which  we  can  deduce  syn- 
thetical propositions  d  priori^  as  we  can  from  the  intuition  of 
space.  (See  §  3.)  Therefore,  to  speak  accurately,  no  ideality 
whatever  belongs  to  these,  although  they  agree  in  this  respect 
with  the  representation  of  space,  that  they  belong  merely 
to  the  subjective  nature  of  the  mode  of  sensuous  perception ; 
such  a  mode,  for  example,  as  that  of  sight,  of  hearing,  and  of 
feelins,  by  means  of  the  sensations  of  colour,  sound,  and 
heat,  but  which,  because  they  are  only  sensations,  and  not 
intuitions,  do  not  of  themselves  give  us  the  cognition  of  any 
object,  least  of  all,  an  h priori  cognition.  My  purpose,  in  the 
above  remark,  is  merely  this :  to  guard  any  one  against  illus- 
trating the  asserted  ideality  of  space  by  examples  quite  insuffi- 
cient, for  example,  by  colour,  taste,  &c. ;  for  these  must  be  con- 
templated not  as  properties  of  things,  but  only  as  changes  in  the 
subject,  changes  which  may  be  different  in  different  men.  For, 
in  such  a  case,  that  which  is  originally  a  mere  phenomenon,  a 
rose,  for  example,  is  taken  by  the  empirical  understanding  for 
a  thing  in  itself,  though  to  every  different  eve,  in  respect  of 
>ts  colour,  it  may  appear  different.      On  the  contrary,  tht 
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transcendeutal  conception  of  phecnomena  in  space  is  %  critical 
admonition,  that,  in  general,  nothing  which  is  intuited  in  space 
is  a  thing  in  itself,  and  that  space  is  not  a  form  which  he- 
longs  as  a  property  to  things;  hut  that  ohjects  are  quite 
unknown  to  us  in  themselves,  and  what  we  call  outward  oh- 

t'ects,  are  nothing  else  but  mere  representations  of  our  sens!- 
ulity,  whose  form  is  space,  but  whose  real  correlate,  the 
thing  in  itself,  is  not  known  by  means  of  these  representa- 
tions, nor  ever  can  be,  but  respecting  which,  in  expeneuce, 
no  inquiry  is  ever  made. 

SECTION  II. 

OF  TIMB. 

§  5.  Metaphysical  exposition  of  this  conception, 

1.  TiMB  is  not  an  empirical  conception,  ^or  neitlier  co- 
existence nor  succession  would  be  perceived  by  us,  if  the  re- 
-presentation  of  time  did  not  exist  as  a  foundation  ^  priori}^ 
Without  this  presupposition  we  could  not  represent  to  our- 
seWes  that  things  exist  together  at  one  and  the  same  time,  or 
at  different  times,  that  is,  contemporaneously,  or  in  succession. 

2.  Time  is  a  necessary  representation,  lying  at  the  found- 
ation of  all  our  intuitions.  With  regard  to  phaenomeua  in 
general,  we  cannot  think  away  time  from  them,  and  represent 
them  to  ourselves  as  out  of  and  unconnected  vrith  time,  but 
we  can  quite  well  represent  to  ourselves  time  void  of  plioeno- 
mena.  Time  is  tlierefore  given  ^  priori.  In  it  alone  is  al. 
reality  of  phsenomena  possible.  These  may  all  be  annihilated 
in  thought^  but  time  itself,  as  the  universal  condition  of  their 
possibility,  cannot  be  so  annulled. 

3.  On  this  necessity  a  priori,  is  also  founded  the  possibility 
of  apodeictic  principles  of  the  relations  of  time,  or  axioms 
of  time  in  general,  such  as,  "  Time  has  only  one  dimension," 
"  Di£ferent  times  are  not  co-existent  but  successive,"  (as  dif- 
ferent spaces  are  not  successive  but  co-existent).  These 
principles  cannot  be  derived  from  experience,  for  it  wouhl  give 
neither  strict  universality,  nor  apodeictic  certainty.  We  should 
only  be  able  to  say,  *'  so  common  experience  teaches  us,"  but 
not  it  must  be  so.  Tliey  are  vaUd  as  rules,  through  which, 
in  general,  experience  is  possible;  and  they  instruct  us  respect* 
ing  experience,  and  not  by  means  of  it. 
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4.  Time  is  not  a  diBcuraWe,  or  as  it  is  called,  general  con- 
ception, but  a  pure  form  of  the  Beusuons  intuition.  Different 
times  are  merely  parts  of  one  and  the  same  time.  But  ttie 
representation  which  can  only  be  given  by  a  single  obiect  is  an 
intuition.  Besides,  the  proposition  that  different  times  can- 
not be  co-existent,  could  not  be  derived  from  a  general  con- 
ception. For  this  proposition  is  synthetical,  and  therefore 
cannot  spring  out  or  conceptions  alone.  It  is  therefore  con- 
tained immediately  in  the  intuition  and  representation  of 
time. 

5.  Tlie  infinity  of  time  signifies  nothing  more  than  thst 
CTcry  determined  quantity  of  time  is  possible  only  through 
limitations  of  one  time  lying  at  the  foundation.  Consequently, 
the  original  representation,  time,  must  be  given  as  unlimited. 
But  as  the  determinate  representation  of  the  parts  of  time 
and  of  every  quantity  of  an  object  can  only  be  obtained  by 
limitation,  the  complete  representation  of  time  must  not  be 
furnished  by  means  of  conceptions,  for  tlicsc  contain  only 
partial  representations.  Conceptions,  on  the  contrary,  must 
nave  immediate  intuition  for  their  basis. 

§  6.  Trarueendenial  exponiian  of  the  eoneeption  of  time, 

I  may  here  refer  to  vhat  is  said  above  (§  5,  3),  where,  for 
the  sake  of  brevity,  I  have  placed  under  the  head  of  metaphy- 
sical exposition,  that  which  is  properly  transcendental.  Here 
I  shall  add  that  the  connpption  of  chnng^,  ^nrl  wiMi  if,  (1ip 
conception    of  motiopT    M    rhAnp^ft    nf    p|nPf^,  }»   poftftihly   nnly 

through  and  in  the  representation  of  time  ;  that  if^Jhia^re- 
gresciitatiun  lygre'not  an  intiutmn  (jntprn**^)  ^  j»»-«^«^\  "oinmz  , 
ception,  of  whatever  kind,  could  render  comprehensiljlft  thi*  . 
BQg8!binijr.ofchMigfi»aQ..fllSer  worHi,  oFa  oonjunntron  of  rnntin 
dictorily  opposed  predicates  in  one  and  the  same  object,  for  ex- 
ample, the  presence  of  a  thing  in  a  place  and  the  non-presence 
of  the  same  thing  in  the  same  place.     It  is  only  in  time,  that 
it  is  possible  to  meet  with  two  contradictorily  opposed  deter- 
minations in  one  thing,  that  is,  after  each  other.*     Thus  our 
conception  of  time  explains  the  possibility  of  so  much  syn- 

*  Kant's  meanins  is:  Yoo  eannot  aflfam  and  deny  th«  same  thing 
of  a  subject,  except  bj  means  of  the  representation,  time.    No  other  idea 
intuition,  or  conception,  or  whatever  other  form  of  thought  there  b« 
aui  mediate  the  connection  of  such  predicates. — TV. 
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thetical  knowledge  a  priori,  as  U  exhibited  in  the  general 
doctrine  of  motion,  which  is  not  a  little  fruitful. 

§  7.  Conclusions /ram  the  above  conceptions, 

(a)  lime  is  not  something  which  subsists  of  itself,  or  which 
inheres  in  tilings  as  an  objective  determination,  and  therefore 
remains,  when  abstraction  is  made  of  the  subjectiye  conditions 
of  the  intuition  of  Uiings.  For  in  the  former  case,  it  would 
be  something  real,  yet  without  presenting  to  any  power  of 

Serception  any  real  object.  In  the  latter  case,  as  an  order  or 
etermination  inherent  in  things  themselves,  it  could  not  be 
antecedent  to  things,  as  their  condition,  nor  discerned  or 
intuited  by  means  of  synthetical  propositions  &  priori.  But 
all  this  is  quite  poFsibfe  when  we  regard  time  as  merely  the 
subjective  condition  under  which  all  our  intuitions  take  place. 
For  in  that  case,  this  form  of  the  inward  intuition  can  be 
represented  prior  to  the  objects,  and  consequently  a  priori. 

(b)  Time  is  nothing  else  than  the  form  of  the  internal  sense, 
that  is,  of  the  intuitions  of  self  and  of  our  internal  state. 
For  time  cannot  be  any  determination  cf  outward  phsenomena. 
It  has  to  do  neither  with  shape  nor  position  ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  determines  the  relation  of  representations  in  our  internal 
state.  And  precisely  because  this  internal  intuition  presents 
to  us  no  shape  or  form,  we  endeavour  to  supply  this  want  by 
analogies,  and  represent  the  course  of  time  by  a  line  pro- 
gressing to  infinity,  the  content  of  which  constitutes  a  series 
which  is  only  of  one  dimension  ;  and  we  conclude  from  the 
properties  of  this  line  as  to  all  the  properties  of  time,  with 
this  single  exception,  that  the  parts  of  the  line  are  co-existent, 
whilst  those  of  time  are  successive.  From  this  it  is  clear 
also  that  the  representation  of  time  is  itself  an  intuition, 
because  all  its  relations  can  be  expressed  in  an  external  in- 
tuition. 

(e)  Time  is  the  formal  condition  h  priori  of  all  phaenomena 
whatsoever.  Space,  as  the  pure  form  of  external  intuition, 
is  limited  as  a  condition  ^  priori  to  external  phaenomena 
alone.  On  the  other  hand,  because  all  representations, 
whether  they  have  or  have  not  external  tilings  for  their  ob- 
lects,  still  in  themselves,  as  determinations  of  the  mind,  belong 
^o  our  internal  state ;  and  because  this  internal  state  is  subject 
to  the  formal  condition  of  the  internal  intuition,  that  ia^ 
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to  time, — time  is  a  condition  d  priori  of  all  phsenomena  wbat- 
Boeyer — the  immediate  condition  of  all  internal,  and  thereby 
the  mediate  condition  of  all  external  phienomena.  If  I  can 
say  ^  priori,  "  ail  ontward  phsenomena  are  in  space,  and  de- 
termined h  priori  according  to  the  relations  of  space,"  I  can 
also,  from  the  principle  of  the  internal  sense,  affirm  univer- 
sally, *'  all  phsenomena  in  general,  that  is,  all  objects  of  the 
senses,  are  in  time,  and  stand  necessarily  in  relations  of  time." 

If  we  abstract  onr  internal  intuition  of  ourselves,  and  all 
external  intuitions,  possible  only  hy  virtne  of  this  internal 
intuition,  and  presented  to  us  by  our  faculty  of  representation, 
and  consequently  take  objecta  as  they  are  m  themselves,  then 
time  is  nothing.  It  is  only  of  objectire  validity  in  reeard  to 
phenomena,  TOcanse  these  are  tmngs  which  we  regard  as  ob- 
jects of  our  senses.  It  is  no  longer  objective,  if  we  make  ab- 
straction of  the  sensuousness  of  our  intuition,  in  other  words, 
of  that  mode  of  representation  which  if  peculiar  to  ua,  and 
speak  of  things  in  general.  T^me  is  therefore  merely  a  sub* 
•ective  condition  of  our  (human)  intuition,  (which  is  always 
Bftnati9ii«,  %)\^t  is,  RflJaras  we  are^flfected  by  objecta,)  and  m 
itself,  independently  oT  the  mind  oF  sullject,  is  nothing. 
Nevertheless,  in  respect  of  all  pheenomena,  consequently  of  idl 
things  which  come  within  the  sphere  of  our  experience,  it  is 
necessarily  objective.  We  cannot  say,  "all  things  are  in 
time,"  because  in  this  conception  of  things  in  general,  we 
abstract  and  make  no  mention  of  any  sort  of  intuition  of 
things.  But  this  is  the  proper  condition  under  which  time 
belongs  to  our  representation  of  objects.  If  we  add  tlie 
condition  to  the  conception,  and  say,  "all  things,  as  phie- 
nomena, that  is,  objects  of  sensuous  intuition,  are  in  time,"  then 
the  proposition  has  its  sound  objective  validity  and  universality 
d  prion. 

What  we  have  now  set  forth  teaches,  therefore,  the  empirical 
reality  of  time ;  tltat  is,  its  objective  validity  in  reference  to 
all  objects  which  can  ever  be  presented  to  our  senses.  And 
as  our  intuition  is  always  sensuous,  no  object  ever  can  be  pre- 
sented to  us  in  experience,  which  does  not  come  under  the 
conditions  of  time.  On  the  other  hand,  we  deny  to  time  all 
claim  to  absolute  reality ;  that  is,  we  deny  that  it,  without 
having  regard  to  the  form  of  our  sensuous  intuition,  absolutely 
inheres  in  things  as  a  condition  or  property.     Such  properties 
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M  belong  to  objecU  as  things  in  themscWes,  never  can  be 
presented  to  ns  through  the  medium  of  the  senses.  Herein 
consists,  therefore,  the  transcendental  ideality  of  time,  according 
to  vhich,  if  we  abstract  the  subjective  conditions  of  sensuous 
intuition,  it  is  nothing,  and  cannot  be  reckoned  as  subsisting 
or  inhering  in  objects  as  things  in  themselves,  independently 
of  its  relation  to  our  intuition.  This  ideality,  like  that  of 
space,  is  not  to  be  proved  or  illustrated  by  fallacious  analogies 
with  sensations,  for  this  reason, — ^that  in  such  arguments  or 
illustrations, we  make  the  presupposition  that  the  phaenomenon, 
in  which  such  and  such  predicates  inhere,  has  objective  reality^ 
while  in  this  case  we  can  only  find  such  an  objective  reality 
as  is  itself  empirical,  that  is,  regards  the  object  as  a  mere 
phaenomenon.  In  reference  to  this  sabjecty  see  the  remark 
in  Section  I.  (p.  27). 

§  8.  Elucidation, 

Against  this  theory,  which  grants  empirical  reality  to  time, 
but  denies  to  it  absolute  and  transcendental  reality,  I  have 
heard  from  intelligent  men  an  objection  so  unanimously  urged, 
that  I  conclude  that  it  must  naturally  present  itself  to  every 
reader  to  whom  these  considerations  are  novel.  It  runs  thus : 
''  Changes  are  real ;"  (this  the  continual  change  in  our  own 
representations  demonstrates,  even  though  the  existence  of  all 
external  phcenomcna,  together  with  their  changes,  is  denied). 
Now,  changes  are  onlv  possible  in  time,  and  therefore  time 
must  be  something  real.  But  there  is  no  difficulty  in  answer- 
ing this.  I  grant  the  whole  argument.  Time,  no  doubt, 
is  sometliing  real,  that  is,  it  is  the  real  form  of  our  internal 
intuition.  It  therefore  lias  subjective  reality,  in  reference  to 
our  internal  experience,  that  is,  I  have  really  the  representation 
of  time,  and  of  my  determinations  therein.  Time,  therefore, 
is  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  object,  but  as  the  mode  of  repre- 
sentation of  myself  as  an  object.  But  if  I  could  intuite  my- 
self, or  be  intuited  by  another  being,  without  this  condition 
of  sensibility,  then  those  very  determinations  which  we  now 
represent  to  ourselves  as  changes,  would  present  to  us  a 
knowledge  in  which  the  representation  of  time,  and  conse- 
quently of  change,  would  not  appear.  The  empirical  reality 
oif  time,  therefore,  remains,  as  the  condition  of  all  our  expe- 
fiffiAce.     But  absolute  reality,  according  to  what  has  been 
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said  aboTe,  cannot  be  granted  it.  Time  is  nothing  bat  the 
form  of  our  internal  intuition.*  If  we  take  away  from  it  the 
special  condition  of  our  sensibilitY.  the  conception  of  time 
also  vanishes ;  and  it  inheres  not  in  the  objects  themselTeSi 
but  solely  in  the  subject  (or  mind)  which  intuites  them. 

But  the  reason  why  this  objection  is  so  unanimously 
brought  against  our  doctrine  of  time,  and  that  too  by  disputants 
who  cannot  start  any  intelligible  arguments  against  tlie  doc- 
trine of  the  ideality  of  space,  is  this, — they  have  no  hope  of 
demonstrating  apodeictically  the  absolute  reality  of  space,  be- 
cause Uie  doctrine  of  idealism  is  against  them,  according  to 
which  the  reality  of  external  objects  is  not  capable  of  any 
strict  proof.  On  the  other  hand,  the  reality  of  tne  object  of 
our  internal  sense  (that  is,  myself  and  my  internal  state)  is 
clear  immediately  through  consciousness.  The  former — exter- 
nal objects  in  space — might  be  a  mere  delusion,  but  the  latter 
— ^the  object  of  my  internal  perception — ^is  undeniably  real. 
They  do  not,  however,  reflect  that  both,  without  question  of 
their  reality  as  representations,  belong  only  to  the  genus  phse- 
nomeuon,  which  has  always  two  aspects,  the  one,  the  object 
considered  as  a  thing  in  itself,  without  regard  to  the  mode 
of  intuiting  it,  and  the  nature  of  which  remains  for  this 
very  reason  problematical,  the  other,  the  form  of  our  intui- 
tion of  tlie  object,  wliich  must  be  sought  not  in  the  object 
as  a  thing  in  itself,  but  in  the  subject  to  which  it  appears, — 
which  form  of  intuition  nevertlieless  belongs  really  and  neces- 
sarily to  the  phcenomenal  object. 

Time  and  space  are,  therefore,  two  sources  of  knowledge, 
from  which,  J  priori,  yariouB  Hynthptiml  mgnitiona  ranbe 
dxawn. — Of  this  we  find  a  striking  example  in  tne  cognitions  of 
9pace  and  its  relations,  which  form  the  foundation  of  pure  ma- 
thematics.— They  are  the  two  pure  forms  of  all  intuition,  and 
thereby  make  synthetical  propositions  h  priori  possible.  But 
these  sources  of  knowledge  being  merely  conditions  of  our 
sensibility,  do  therefore,  and  as  such,  strictly  determine  their 
own*rangc  and  purpose,  in  that  thry  do  not  and  cannot  present 

*  I  cnn  indeed  say  "  my  rcprcscntationt  follow  one  another,  or  are 
successiTc" ;  but  this  means  only  that  we  are  conscious  of  them  as  in  a 
succession,  that  is,  according  to  the  form  of  the  internal  sense.  Time, 
therefore,  is  not  a  thing  in  itself,  nor  is  it  any  objective  determination 
ncffiaining  to,  or  inherent  in  things. 
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objecto  as  thiugs  in  themselves,  but  are  applicable  to  them 
solely  in  so  far  as  they  are  considered  as  sensuous  pliocno* 
mena.  The  sphere  of  phsenomena  is  the  only  sphere  of  their 
validity,  and  if  we  venture  out  of  this,  no  fuilher  objective 
use  can  be  made  of  them.  For  (he  rest,  this  formal  rralily 
of  time  and  space  leaves  die  validity  of  our  empirical  know- 
ledge unshaken ;  for  our  certainty  in  that  respect  is  equally 
firm,  whether  these  forms  necessarily  inhere  in  the  things 
themselves,  or  only  in  our  intuitions  of  tlicm.  On  the  other 
hand,  those  who  maintain  the  absolute  reality  of  time  and 
space,  whether  as  essentially  subsisting,  or  only  inhering,  as 
modifications,  in  things,  must  find  themselves  at  utter  variance 
with  the  principles  of  experience  itself.  For,  if  they  decide 
for  the  first  view,  and  make  space  and  time  into  substances,  this 
being  tlie  side  taken  by  mathematical  natural  philosoplicrs, 
they  must  admit  two  self-subsidting  nonentities,  infinite  and 
eternal,  which  exist  (yet  without  there  being  any  thing  real) 
for  the  purpose  of  containing  in  themselves  every  tiling  that 
is  real.  If  they  adopt  the  second  view  of  inherence,  which  is 
preferred  by  some  metaphysical  natural  philosophers,  and 
regard  space  and  time  as  relations  (contiguity  in  space  or  suc- 
cession m  time),  abstracted  from  experience,  though  repre- 
sented confusedly  in  this  state  of  scpiuntion,  they  find  them- 
selves in  that  case  necessitated  to  deny  the  validity  of  mathe- 
matical doctrines  a  priori  in  reference  to  real  things  (for 
example,  in  space),  —  at  aU  events  their  apoduictic  cer- 
tainty. For  such  certainty  cannot  be  found  in  an  &  posteriori 
proposition ;  and  the  conceptions  d  priori  of  space  and 
time  are,  according  to  this  opinion,  mere  creations  of  the  ima- 
gination,* having  their  source  really  in  experience,  inasmuch 
as,  out  of  relations  abstracted  from  experience,  imagination 
has  made  up  something  which  contains,  indeed,  general 
statements  of  these  relations,  yet  of  which  no  application  can 
be  made  without  the  restrictions  attached  thereto  by  nature. 
The  former  of  these  parties  gains  this  advantage,  that  they 
keep  the  sphere  of  phocnomena  free  for  mathematical  science. 
On  the  other  hand,  these  very  conditions  (space  and  time) 
embarrass  them  greatly,  when  the  understanding  endeavours 

*  This  word  is  here  used,  and  will  be  hereafter  always  ased,  in  its  pnuii- 
tire  sense.  That  niesniDg  of  it  which  denotes  u  iKietical  inventive  power,  w 
4  sscondary  one. — TV. 
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to  paas  the  limitii  of  that  sphere.  The  latter  has,  indeed, 
Hits  advantage,  that  the  representations  of  8pace  and  time 
do  not  come  in  their  vay  when  they  wish  to  judge  of  oh- 
jects,  not  as  phsenomena,  but  merely  in  their  relation  to  the 
understanding.  Devoid,  however,  of  a  true  and  obiectively 
▼aUd  d  priori  intuition,  they  can  neither  furnish  any  basis  for 
the  possibility  of  mathematical  cognitions  h  priori,  nor  bring 
the  propositions  of  experience  into  necessary  accordance  witli 
tliose  of  mathematics.  In  our  theory  of  the  true  nature  of 
these  two  original  forms  of  the  sensibility,  both  difficulties  are 
surmounted. 

In  conclnsion,  that  transcendental  Esthetic  cannot  con- 
tain any  more  tlian  these  two  elements — space  and  time, 
is  sufficiently  obvious  from  the  fact  that  all  other  con- 
ceptions appertaining  to  sensibility,  even  that  of  motion, 
wliicli  unites  in  itself  both  elements,  prcsnppoBe  something 
empirical.  Motion,  for  example,  presupposes  the  perception 
of  something  moveable.  But  space  considered  in  itself 
contains  nothing  moveable,  consequently  motion  must  be 
something  which  is  found  in  space  only  through  experience, — 
in  other  words,  is  an  empirical  datum.  In  like  manner,  tran- 
scendental Esthetic  cannot  number  the  conception  of  change 
among  its  data  d  priori ;  for  time  itself  docs  not  change,  but 
only  something  which  is  in  time.  To  acquire  the  conception 
of  change,  therefore,  the  perception  of  some  existing  ooject 
and  of  the  succession  of  its  determinations,  in  one  word, 
experience,  is  necessary. 

§  9. — General  Remarks  on  Transcendental  Esthetic. 

I.  In  order  to  prevent  any  misunderstanding,  it  will  be 
requisite,  in  the  first  place,  to  recapitulate,  as  clearly  as  pos- 
sible, what  our  opinion  is  with  respect  to  the  fundamental 
nature  of  our  sensuous  cognition  in  general.  We  have  in- 
tended, then,  to  say,  that  all  our  intuition  is  nothing  but  the 
representation  of  phecnomena;  that  the  things  which  we  intuite, 
arc  not  in  themselves  the  same  as  our  representations  of  tliera 
in  intuition,  nor  are  their  relations  in  themselves  so  constituted 
as  they  appear  to  us  ;  and  that  if  we  take  away  the  subject,  or 
even  only  the  subjective  constitution  of  our  senses  in  general, 
then  not  only  the  nature  and  relations  of  objects  in  space 
and  time,  but  even  space  and  time  themselves  ^sappear ;  and 

D  2 
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that  these,  as  phcenomena,  cannot  exist  in  themselves,  but  only 
in  us.  What  may  be  the  nature  of  objects  considered  as 
things  in  themselves  and  without  reference  to  the  receptivity 
of  our  sensibility  is  quite  unknown  to  us.  We  know  nothing 
more  than  our  own  mode  of  perceiving  them,  which  is  peculiar 
to  us,  and  which,  though  not  of  necessity  pertaining  to  every 
animated  being,  is  so  to  the  whole  human  race,  with  this 
alone  we  have  to  do.  Space  and  time  are  the  pure  forms 
thereof;  sensation  tlie  matter.  The  former  alone  can  we  cog- 
nize h  priori^  that  is,  antecedent  to  all  actual  perception ;  and 
for  this  reason  such  cognition  is  called  pure  intmtion.  The 
latter  is  that  in  our  cognition  which  is  called  cognition  h  pos' 
teriorit  that  is,  empirical  intuition.  The  former  appertain  ab- 
solutely and  necessarily  to  our  sensibility,  of  whatsoever  kind 
our  sensations  may  be  ;  the  latter  may  be  of  very  diversified 
character.  Supposing  that  we  should  carry  our  empirical 
intuition  even  (b  the  very  highest  degree  of  clearness,  we 
should  not  thereby  advance  one  step  nearer  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  constitution  of  objects  as  things  in  themselves.  For  we 
could  only,  at  best,  arrive  at  a  complete  cognition  of  our  own 
mode  of  intuition,  that  is,  of  our  sensibiUty^  and  this  always 
under  the  conditions  originally  attaching  to  the  subject, 
namely,  the  conditions  of  space  and  time  ; — ^whiie  the  ques- 
tion— **  What  are  objects  considered  as  things  in  them- 
selvesT"  remauas  unanswerable  even  after  the  most  thorough 
examination  of  the  phsenomenal  world. 

To  say,  then,  tliat  all  our  sensibility  is  nothing  but  the  con- 
fused representation  of  things  containing  exclusively  tliat 
which  belongs  to  them  as  things  in  themselves,  and  this  under 
an  accumulation  of  characteristic  marks  and  partial  representa- 
tions which  we  cannot  distinguish  in  consciousness,  is  a  falsifi- 
cation of  the  conception  of  sensibility  and  phaenomenizatiou, 
which  renders  our  whole  doctrine  thereof  empty  and  useless. 
The  difference  between  a  confused  and  a  clear  representation  is 
merely  logical  and  has  nothmg  to  do  with  content.  No  doubt 
the  conception  of  riyhty  as  employed  by  a  sound  understand- 
ing, contains  all  tliat  the  most  subtle  iuvcstigation  could  unfold 
from  it,  although,  in  the  ordinary  practical  use  of  the  word, 
we  are  not  conscious  of  the  manifold  representations  com- 
prised in  the  conception.  But  we  cannot  for  this  reason 
assert  that  the  ordinary  conception  is  a  sensuous  one.  con- 
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taining  a  mere  phenomenon,  for  riffht  cannot  appear  as  a 
pkeenomenon  ;  but  the  conception  of  it  lies  in  the  understand- 
mg,  and  represents  a  property  (the  moral  property)  of  actions, 
which  belongs  tx)  thorn  in  thcmselyes.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
representation  in  intuition  of  a  body  contains  nothing  which 
could  belong  to  an  object  considered  as  a  thing  in  itself,  but 
merely  the  phtenomenon  or  appearance  of  something,  and  the 
mode  in  which  we  are  affected  by  that  appearance ;  and  this 
receptivity  of  our  faculty  of  cognition  is  called  sensibilitT, 
and  remains  toto  eceio  different  from  the  cognition  of  an  ob- 
ject in  itself,  even  though  we  should  examine  the  content  of 
the  phenomenon  to  the  yery  bottom. 

It  must  be  admitted  tliat  the  Leibnits-Wolfinh  philosophy 
has  assigned  an  entirely  erroneous  point  of  view  to  all  investi- 
gations into  the  nature  and  origin  of  mir  cognitions,  inasmuch 
as  it  regards  the  distinction  between  the  sensuous  and  the  in- 
tellectual as  merely  logical,  whereas  it  is  plainly  transcenden- 
tal, and  concerns  not  merely  the  clearness  or  obscurity,  but 
the  content  and  origin  of  both.  For  the  faculty  of  sensibility 
not  only  docs  not  present  its  with  an  indistinct  and  confused 
cognition  of  objects  as  things  in  themselves,  but,  in  fact,  gives 
us  no  knowledge  of  these  at  all.  On  the  contrary,  so  soon  as 
we  abstract  in  thought  our  own  subjective  nature,  the  object 
represented,  with  the  properties  ascribed  to  it  by  sensuous  in- 
tuition, entirely  dixappcars,  because  it  was  only  this  sidijective 
nature  that  determined  the  form  of  the  object  as  a  pheno- 
menon. 

In  pheenomena,  we  commonly,  indeed,  distinguish  that  which 
essentially  belongs  to  the  intuition  of  them,  and  is  valid  for 
the  sensuous  faculty  of  every  human  being,  from  that  which 
belongs  to  the  same  intuition  accidentally,  as  valid  not  for  the 
sensuous  faculty  in  general,  but  for  a  particular  state  or  organ- 
ization of  this  or  tliat  sense.  Accordingly,  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  say  that  the  former  is  a  cognition  which  represents 
the  object  itself,  whilst  the  latter  presents  only  a  particular 
appearance  or  pheenomenon  thereof.  This  distinction,  how- 
ever, is  only  empirical.  If  we  stop  here  (as  is  usual),  and  do 
not  regard  the  empirical  intuition  as  itself  a  mere  phcenomenon 
(as  we  ought  to  do),  in  which  nothing  that  can  appertain  to  a 
thing  in  itself  is  to  be  found,  our  transcendental  distinction  is 
losty  and  we  believe  that  ve  cognize  objects  ns  things  in  them- 
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■elyes,  although  in  the  whole  range  of  tlie  Bcnsuous  world, 
inyestigate  the  nature  of  its  ohjects  as  profoundly  as  we  may, 
we  have  to  do  with  nothing  but  phscuomena.  Thus,  we  call 
tlie  rainbow  a  mere  nppcarauce  or  phicnomcnon  in  a  sunny 
shower,  and  the  rniu,  the  reality  or  thing  in  itself ;  and  this 
is  right  enough,  if  we  understiuul  the  latter  conception  in  a 
merely  physicid  sense,  (hat  is,  as  that  which  in  universal  ex- 
perience, and  under  whatever  conditions  of  sensuous  percep- 
tion, is  known  in  intuition  to  be  so  and  so  determined,  and 
not  otlierwise.  But  if  we  consider  this  empirical  datum  gene- 
rally, and  enquire,  without  reference  to  its  accordance  with  all 
our  senses,  whether  there  can  be  discovered  in  it  aught  which 
represents  an  object  as  a  thing  in  itself  (the  raindrops  of 
course  are  not  such,  for  they  are,  as  phenomena,  empirical 
objects),  the  question  of  the  relation  of  the  representation  to 
the  object  is  transcendental ;  and  not  only  are  the  nundrops 
mere  phenomena,  but  even  their  circular  form,  nay,  the  space 
itself  through  which  Uiey  fall,  is  nothing  in  itself,  but  both 
are  mere  modifications  or  fundamental  dispositions  of  our 
sensuous  intuition,  whilst  the  transcendental  object  remains 
for  us  utterly  unknown. 

The  second  important  concern  of  our  ^thetic  is,  that  it 
do  not  obtain  favour  merely  as  a  plausible  hypothesis,  but 
possess  as  undoubted  a  character  of  certainty  as  can  be  de- 
manded of  any  theory  which  is  to  serve  for  an  organon.  In 
order  fully  to  convince  the  reader  of  tliis  certainty,  we  shall 
select  a  case  which  will  serve  to  make  its  validity  apparent, 
and  also  to  illustrate  what  has  been  said  in  §  3. 

Suppose,  then,  that  Space  and  Time  are  in  themselves  ob- 
jective, and  conditions  of  the  possibility  of  objects  as  things  in 
themselves.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  evident  tliat  both  present  us 
with  very  many  apodeictic  and  synthetic  propositions  h  priori, 
but  especially  space, — and  for  this  reason  we  shall  prefer  it  for 
investigation  at  present.  As  the  propositions  of  geometrv  are 
cognised  synthetically  h  priori,  and  with  apodeictic  certainty, 
I  enquire, — ^whence  do  you  obtain  propositions  of  this  kind,  and 
on  what  basia  docs  the  understanding  rcdt,  in  order  to  arrive 
at  such  absolutely  necessary  and  universally  valid  truths  ? 

There  is  no  other  way  than  through  intuitions  or  conceptions, 

as  such ;  and  these  are  given  either  h  priori  or  tk  posteriori* 

he  latter,  namely,  empirical  conceptions,  together  with  the 
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empirical  intniiion  on  ivhich  they  are  founded,  cannot  afford 
any  synthetical  proposition,  except  snch  as  is  itself  also  empi- 
rical, that  is,  a  proposition  of  experience.  But  an  empirical 
])roposition  cannot  possess  the  qualities  of  necessity  and  abso- 
hite  universality,  vlticli,  nevertheless,  arc  the  characteristics  of 
all  geometrical  proi)ositions.  As  to  the  first  and  only  means 
to  arrive  at  such  cognitions,  namely,  through  mere  concep- 
tions or  intnitions  d  priori,  it  is  quite  clear  that  from  mere  con- 
ceptions no  synthetical  cognitions,  but  only  analytical  ones,  can 
be  obtained.  Take,  for  example,  the  proposition,  "  Two  straight 
lines  cannot  enclose  a  space,  and  with  these  alone  no  figure  is 
possible,"  and  try  to  deduce  it  from  the  conception  of  a 
straight  line,  and  the  number  two ;  or  take  the  proposition, 
'*  It  is  possible  to  construct  a  figure  with  three  straight  lines," 
and  endeavour,  in  like  manner,  to  deduce  it  from  the  mere 
conception  of  a  straight  line  and  the  number  three.  All  your 
endeavours  are  in  vam,  and  you  find  yourself  forced  to  have 
recourse  to  intuition,  as,  in  fact,  geometry  always  does.  You 
therefore  give  yourself  an  object  in  intuition.  But  of  what 
kind  is  this  intuition  ?  Is  it  a  pure  h  priori,  or  is  it  an  em- 
pirical intuition?  If  the  latter,  then  neither  an  universally 
valid,  much  less  an  apodeictic  proposition  can  arise  from  it, 
for  experience  never  can  give  us  any  such  proposition.  You 
must  therefore  give  yourself  an  obiect  h  priori  in  intuition, 
and  upon  that  ground  your  synthetical  proposition.  Now  if 
there  did  not  exist  within  you  a  faculty  of  intuition  h  priori ; 
if  this  subjectiTC  condition  were  not  in  respect  to  its  form  also 
the  uniTcrsal  condition  h  priori  under  which  alone  the  object 
of  this  external  intuition  is  itself  possible ;  if  the  object  (that 
is,  the  triangle,)  were  something  \i\  itself,  without  relation  to 
you  the  subject ;  how  could  you  affirm  that  that  which  lies 
necessarily  in  your  subjective  conditions  in  order  to  construct 
a  triangle,  must  also  necessarily  belong  to  the  triangle  in 
itself  7  For  to  your  conceptions  of  three  lines,  you  could  not 
add  any  thing  new  (that  is,  the  figure)  .  which,  therefore, 
must  necessarily  be  found  in  the  oljject,  because  the  object 
is  given  before  your  cognition,  and  not  by  means  of  it.  If, 
tlierefore,  Space  (and  Time  also)  were  not  a  mere  form  of 
your  intuition,  which  contains  conditions  d  priori,  under 
which  alone  things  can  become  extermd  objects  for  you,  and 
without  w^hich  subjective  conditions  the  objects  are  in  them- 
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sehes  nothing,  you  could  not  construct  any  synthetical  pro« 
position  whatsoeyer  regarding  external  objects.  It  is  therefore 
not  merely  possible  or  probable,  but  indubitablv  certain,  that 
Space  and  Time,  as  the  necessary  conditions  of  all  our  external 
and  internal  experience,  are  merely  subjective  conditions  of  all 
oar  intuitions,  m  relation  to  which  all  objects  are  therefore 
mere  phaenomena,  and  not  things  in  themselves,  presented  to 
us  in  this  particular  manner.  And  for  this  reason,  in  respect 
to  the  form  of  phoeuomena,  much  may  be  said  d  priori,  'whilst 
of  the  tiling  in  itself,  which  may  lie  at  the  foundation  of  these 
phsenomena,  it  is  impossible  to  say  any  thing. 

II.  In  confirmation  of  this  theory  of  the  ideality  of  the 
external  as  well  as  internal  sense,  consequently  of  all  objects 
of  sense,  as  mere  phsenomena,  we  may  especially  remark,  that 
all  in  our  cognition  that  belongs  to  intuition  contains  nothing 
more  tlian  mere  rclatiouB.— The  feelings  of  pain  and  pleasure, 
and  the  will,  which  are  not  cognitions,  are  excepted. — The  re- 
lations, to  wit,  of  place  in  an  intuition  (extension),  change 
of  place  (motion),  and  laws  according  to  which  this  change 
is  determined  (movine  forces).  That,  however,  which  is  pre- 
sent in  this  or  that  place,  or  any  operation  going  on,  or  re- 
sult taking  place  in  the  things  themselves,  with  the  exception 
of  cliange  of  place,  is  not  given  to  us  by  mtuition.  Now  by 
means  of  mere  relations,  a  thing  cannot  be  known  in  itself; 
and  it  may  therefore  be  fairly  concluded,  that,  as  througli  tlie 
external  sense  notliing  but  mere  representations  of  relations 
are  given  us,  the  said  external  sense  in  its  representation  can 
contain  only  the  relation  of  the  object  to  the  subject,  but  not 
the  essential  nature  of  the  object  as  a  thing  in  itself. 

The  same  is  the  case  with  the  internal  mtuition,  not  only, 
because,  in  the  internal  intuition,  the  representation  of  the 
external  senses  constitutes  the  materiid  with  which  the  mind 
is  occupied  ;  but  because  time,  in  which  we  place,  and  which 
itself  antecedes  the  consciousness  of,  these  representations  in 
experience,  and  which,  as  the  formal  condition  of  the  mode 
according  to  which  objects  are  placed  in  the  mind»  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  them,  contains  relations  of  the  successive,  the 
co-existent,  and  of  tlmt  which  always  must  be  co-existent  with 
succession,  the  permanent.  Now  that  which,  as  represent- 
ation, can  antecede  every  exercise  of  thought  (of  an  object),  is 
intuition ;  and  when  it  contains  nothing  but  relations,  it  is  tlie 
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form  of  the  intuition,  which,  as  it  presents  ns  with  no  lepre* 
sentation,  except  in  bo  far  as  something  is  placed  in  the  mmd, 
can  he  nothing  else  than  the  mode  in  which  the  mind  is  affected 
by  its  own  actifity,  to  wit — its  presenting  to  itself  represent- 
ations, consequently  the  mode  in  which  the  mind  is  affected 
hy  itself;  that  is,  it  can  be  nothing  but  an  internal  sense  in 
i-espect  to  its  form.  Everything  that  is  represented  through 
the  medium  of  sense  is  so  far  phsenomenal ;  consemiently,  we 
must  either  refuse  altogether  to  admit  an  internal  sense,  or 
the  subject,  which  is  the  object  of  that  sense,  could  only  be 
represented  by  it  as  phtenomenon,  and  not  as  it  would  judge 
of  itself,  if  its  intuition  were  pure  spontaneous  activity,  that 
is,  were  intellectual.  The  difficulty  here  lies  wholly  in  the 
question — How  the  subject  can  hare  an  internal  intuition  of 
itself  7 — but  this  difficulty  is  common  to  every  theory.  Tlie 
consciousness  of  self  (apperception)  is  the  simple  represent- 
ation of  the  *'  Ego ;"  and  if  by  means  of  that  representation 
alone,  all  the  manifold  representations  in  the  subject  were 
spontaneously  eiven,  then  our  internal  intuition  would  be 
intellectual.  This  consciousness  in  man  requires  an  internal 
perception  of  the  manifold  representations  which  are  pre- 
viously given  in  the  subject ;  and  the  manner  in  which  these 
representations  are  given  in  the  mind  without  spontaneity, 
must,  on  account  of  this  difference  (the  want  of  spontaneity), 
be  called  sensibility.  If  the  faculty  of  self-consciousness  is  to 
apprehend  what  lies  in  the  mind,  it  must  affect  that,  and  can 
in  this  way  alone  produce  an  intuition  of  self.  But  the  form 
of  this  intuition,  which  lies  in  the  original  constitution  of  the 
mind,  determines,  in  the  representation  of  time,  the  manner  in 
which  the  manifold  representations  are  to  combine  themselves 
in  the  mind ;  since  the  subject  intuitcs  itself,  not  as  it  would 
represent  itself  immediately  and  spontaneously,  but  according 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  mind  is  internally  affected,  conse- 
quently, as  it  appears,  and  not  as  it  is. 

III.  When  we  say  that  the  intuition  of  external  obiects,  and 
also  the  self-intuition  of  the  subject,  represent  both,  objects 
and  subject,  in  space  and  time,  as  they  affect  our  senses,  that 
is,  as  they  appear, — thisir  by  no  means  equivalent  to  asserting 
that  these  objects  are  mere  illusory  appearances.  For  when 
we  speak  of  things  as  phenomena,  the  objects,  nay,  even  the 
properties  which  we  ascribe  to  them,  arc  looked  upon  as  really 
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given ;  only  that,  in  so  for  as  this  or  that  property  depends 
upon  the  mode  of  intuition  of  the  subject,  in  the  relation  of 
the  given  object  to  the  subject,  the  object  as  phienomenon  in 
to  be  distiuguished  from  the  object  as  a  thing  in  itself.  Thus 
I  do  not  say  that  bodies  seem  or  appear  to  be  external  to  me, 
or  that  my  soul  seems  merely  to  be  given  in  my  self-con- 
sciousness, allliough  I  maintain  that  the  properties  of  space  and 
time,  in  conformitY  to  whicli  I  set  both,  as  the  condition  of 
their  existence,  abide  in  my  mode  of  intuition,  and  not  in  the 
objects  in  themselves.  It  would  be  my  own  fault,  if  out  of 
that  which  I  should  reckon  as  phaenomenon,  I  made  mere 
illusory  appearance.*  But  this  will  not  happen,  because  of 
our  principle  of  the  ideality  of  all  sensuous  intuitions.  On 
the  contrary,  if  we  ascribe  objective  reality  to  these  forms  of 
representation,  it  becomes  impossible  to  avoid  changing  every 
tlung  into  mere  appeanince.  For  if  we  regard  space  and 
time  as  properties,  whicli  must  be  found  in  objects  as  things 
in  tliemselves,  as  sine  quibus  non  of  the  possibility  of  their 
existence,  and  reflect  on  the  absurdities  in  which  we  tlien  find 
ourselves  involved,  inasmuch  as  we  are  compelled  to  admit 
the  existence  of  two  infinite  things,  which  are  nevertheless  not 
substances,  nor  any  thing  really  inhering  in  substances,  nay, 
to  admit  that  they  are  the  necessary  conditions  of  the  exist- 
ence of  all  things,  and  moreover,  that  they  must  continue  to 
exist,  although  all  existing  things  were  annihilated, — we  can- 
not blame  the  good  Berkeley  for  degrading  bodies  to  mere 
illusory  appearances.     Nay,  even  our  own  existence,  which 

*  The  predicates  of  the  phenomenon  can  be  affixed  to  the  object  it- 
self in  relation  to  our  sensuous  faculty  ;  for  example,  the  red  colour  or  the 
perfume  to  the  rose.  Out  (illusory)  appearance  never  can  l>e  attributed 
as  a  predicate  to  an  object,  for  this  very  reason,  that  it  attributes  to  this 
object  in  itself  that  which  belongs  to  it  only  in  relation  to  our  sensuous 
faculty,  or  to  the  subject  in  general,  e.  g.  the  two  handles  which  wei*c 
formerly  ascribed  to  Saturn.  Tiiat  which  is  never  to  be  found  in  the  ob- 
ject itself,  but  always  in  the  relation  of  the  object  to  the  subject,  and 
which  moreover  is  inseparable  from  our  representation  of  the  olijccc,  we 
dciioniiuatc  phicnouicuou.  Tbus  tbo  predicates  of  space  and  time  ara 
rightly  atlribulud  to  objects  t)f  the  senses  as  such,  and  in  this  there  is  no 
illusiou.  On  the  contrary,  if  I  ascrilui  reducss  to  the  rose  as  a  thing  in 
Itself,  or  to  Saturn  bis  handles,  or  extension  to  all  external  objects,  con- 
sidered  as  things  in  themselves,  without  regarding  the  determinate  relation 
of  these  objects  to  the  subject,  and  without  limiting  my  judgment  to  that 
relation, — then,  and  then  only,  arises  illusion. 
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would  in  this  case  depend  upon  the  self-existent  reality  of 
rach  a  mere  nonentity  as  time,  would  necessarily  be  changed 
with  it  into  mere  appearance — an  absurdity  which  no  one  haa 
as  yet  been  guilty  of. 

IV.  In  natural  theology,  where  we  think  of  an  object — God 
— which  never  can  be  an  object  of  intuition  to  us,  and  even 
to  himself  can  never  be  an  object  of  sensuous  intuition,  we 
carefully  avoid  attributing  to  his  intuition  the  conditions  of 
space  and  time — and  intuition  all  his  cognition  must  be,  and 
not  thought,  which  always  includes  limitation.  But  with 
what  right  can  we  do  this  if  we  make  them  forms  of  objects 
as  things  in  themselves,  and  such  moreover,  as  would  con- 
tinue  to  exist  as  d  priori  conditions  of  the  existence  of  things, 
even  though  the  things  themselves  were  annihilated  ?  For  as 
conditions  of  all  existence  in  general,  space  and  time  must 
be  conditions  of  the  existence  of  the  Supreme  Being  also. 
But  if  Me  do  not  thus  make  them  objective  forms  of  all 
things,  there  is  no  other  way  left  than  to  make  them  sub- 
jective forms  of  our  mode  of  intuition— external  and  internal ; 
which  is  called  sensuous,  because  it  is  not  primitive,  that 
is,  is  not  such  as  gives  in  itself  the  existence  of  tJie  object  of 
the  intuition  (a  mode  of  intuition  which,  so  far  as  we  can  judge, 
cnn  belong  only  to  the  Creator),  but  is  dependent  on  the  ex- 
istence of  the  object,  is  possible,  therefore,  only  on  condition 
that  the  representative  faculty  of  the  subject  is  affected  by 
the  object. 

it  is,  moreover,  not  necessary  that  we  should  limit  the  mode 
of  intuition  in  space  and  time  to  the  sensuous  faculty  of  man. 
It  may  well  be,  that  all  finite  thinking  beings  must  neces- 
sarily in  this  respect  agree  with  man,  (though  as  to  this  we 
cannot  decide),  but  sensibility  does  not  on  account  of  this 
universality  cease  to  be  sensibility,  for  this  very  reason,  that 
it  is  a  deduced  (intuitus  derivaHviui)^  and  not  an  original  (in- 
tuitus  oriffinarius),  consequently  not  an  intellectual  intuition; 
and  this  intuition,  as  such,  for  reasons  above  mentioned,  seems 
to  belong  solely  to  the  Supreme  Being,  but  never  to  a  being 
dependent,  quoad  its  existence,  as  well  as  its  intuition  (which 
its  existence  determines  and  limits  relatively  to  given  objects). 
This  latter  remark,  however,  must  be  taken  only  as  an  illus- 
tration, and  not  as  any  proof  of  the  truth  of  our  aesthetica) 
iheorv. 
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§  10.  Conclusion  of  the  Tranacendental  bathetic. 

We  have  now  completely  before  us  one  part  of  the  solution 
of  the  gr^nd  general  problem  of  transcendental  philosophy, 
namely,  the  question — How  arc  synthetical  propositions  a 
priori  possible  ?  That  is  to  say,  we  have  shown  that  we  are  in 
possession  of  pure  a  priori  intuitions,  namely,  space  and  time, 
m  which  we  find,  when  in  a  judgment  h  priori  we  pass  out 
beyond  the  given  conception,  something  which  is  not  dis- 
coverable in  that  conception,  but  is  certainly  found  il  prion 
in  the  intuition  which  corresponds  to  the  conception,  and  can 
be  united  synthetically  with  it.  But  the  judgments  which 
these  pure  intuitions  enable  us  to  make,  never  reach  farther 
than  to  objects  of  the  seusea,  and  are  valid  only  fbr  objects 
of  possible  experience. 


IRANSCENDENTAL  DOCTRINE  OF  ELEMENTS, 


PART   SECOND. 
TRANSCENDENTAL     LOGIC. 

INTRODUCTION. 
IDEA  OW  ▲  TBAirsOSUDSHTAL  LOGIC. 

1. 

Of  Logic  in  general, 

OxTB  knowledge  springs  from  two  main  sources  in  the  mind, 
the  first  of  which  is  the  facnlty  or  power  of  receiving  repre- 
sentations (receptiyity  for  impresfcous) ;  the  second  is  the 
power  of  cognizmg  by  means  of  these  representations  (spon- 
taneity in  the  production  of  conceptions).  Through  the  first 
an  object  is  given  to  us ;  through  the  second,  it  is,  in  relation 
to  the  representation  (which  is  a  mere  determination  of  the 
mind),  thought.  Intuition  and  conceptions  constitute,  there- 
fore, the  elements  of  all  our  knowledge,  so  that  neither  con- 
ceptions without  an  intuition  in  some  way  corresponding  to 
them,  nor  intuition  without  conceptions,  can  aiTord  us  a  cog- 
nition. Both  are  either  pure  or  empirical.  They  are  empi- 
rical, when  sensation  (which  presupposes  the  actual  presence 
of  the  object)  is  contained  in  them  ;  and  pure,  when  no  sen- 
sation is  mixed  with  the  representation.  Sensations  we  may 
call  the  matter  of  sensuous  cognition.  Pure  intuition  con- 
sequently contains  merely  the  form  under  which  something 
is  mtuited,  and  pure  conception  only  the  form  of  the  thought 
of  an  object.  Only  pure  intuitions  and  pure  conceptions  are 
possible  h priori;  the  empirical  only  ct posteriori. 

We  apply  the  term  sensibility  to  the  receptivity  of  the 
mind  for  impressions,  in  so  far  as  it  is  in  some  way  affected  ^ 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  call  the  faculty  of  spontaneously 
producing  representations,  or  the  spontaneity  of  cognition, 
fmderslanding.  Our  nature  is  so  constituted,  that  intuition 
with  us  never  can  be  other  than  sensuous,  that  is,  it  contains 
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only  the  mode  in  which  we  are  ulTccted  by  objccU.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  faculty  of  thiukiug  the  object  of  Bcnsuoua  iu< 
tuition,  is  the  understanding.  Neither  of  these  faculties  has 
a  preference  over  the  other.  Without  the  sensuous  faculty 
no  object  would  be  given  to  us,  and  without  the  understanding 
DO  object  would  be  thought.  Thoughts  without  content  are 
void ;  intuitions  without  conceptions,  blind.  Hence  it  is  as 
necessary  for  the  mind  to  make  its  conceptions  sensuous 
(that  is,  to  join  to  them  the  object  in  intuition),  as  to  make  its 
intuitions  intelligible  (that  is,  to  bring  them  under  concep- 
tions). Neither  of  these  faculties  can  exchange  its  proper 
function.  Understanding  cannot  intuite,  and  the  sensuous 
faculty  cannot  think.  In  no  other  way  than  from  the  united 
operation  of  both,  can  knowledge  arise.  But  no  one  ought, 
on  this  account,  to  overlook  the  diilerence  of  the  elements 
contributed  by  each ;  we  have  rather  great  reason  carefully 
to  separate  and  distinguish  them.  We  therefore  distinguish 
the  science  of  the  laws  of  sensibihty,  that  is,  ^Esthetic,  from 
the  science  of  the  laws  of  the  understanding,  that  is.  Logic. 

Now,  logic  in  its  turn  may  be  considered  as  twofold, — 
namely,  as  logic  of  the  general  [universal],*  or  of  the  particular 

*  Logic  13  nothing  but  the  telenet  tf  the  lawa  of  ihtniffht,  at  thought. 
It  concerns  itself  only  with  the  farm  of  tliouglit,  and  kikcx  no  cognizance 
of  the  matter — that  is,  of  the  infinitude  of  the  objects  to  which  thought 
is  applied. 

Now  Kant  is  wrong,  when  he  divides  logic  into  logic  of  the  gencraJ 
and  of  the  particular  use  of  the  understanding. 

He  says  the  logic  of  the  particular  use  of  the  understanding  contains 
the  laws  of  right  thinking  upon  any  particular  set  of  ohjects.  This  sort 
of  logic  he  calls  the  organon  of  this  or  that  science.  It  is  difficult  to  dis- 
cover what  he  means  by  his  logic  of  the  particular  use  of  the  understand- 
ing. From  his  description,  we  ore  left  in  doubt  whether  hv  means  by 
this  logic  inductiont  that  is,  the  organon  of  science  in  general,  or  the  laws 
which  regulate  the  objects,  a  science  of  which  he  seeks  to  establish. — In 
either  case,  the  application  of  tlie  term  logic  is  inadmissible.  To  regard 
logic  as  the  organon  of  science,  is  absurd,  as  indeed  Kant  himself  afterwards 
shows  (p.  51).  It  knows  nothing  of  this  or  that  object.  The  matter  em- 
ployed in  syllogisms  is  used  for  the  sake  uf  example  only ;  all  forms  of 
syllogisms  might  l>e  expressed  in  signs.  I/ogiciaiis  have  never  been  able 
clearly  to  see  this.  Tliey  have  never  been  able  clearly  to  define  the  ex- 
tent of  their  science,  to  know,  in  fact,  what  their  science  really  treated  of. 
They  have  never  seen  that  it  has  to  do  only  with  the /orma/,  and  never  wil^ 
the  material  in  thought.  The  science  has  broken  down  its  proper  barriers  to 
let  in  contributions  from  metaphysics,  psychology,  &c.  It  is  common 
enough,  for  example,  to  say  that  Bacon's  Novum  Organum  entirely  super- 
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use  of  the  nndentanding.  I'he  tint  contains  the  ahsolately 
liecessary  laws  of  thought,  without  whicli  no  use  whatever 
of  the  understanding  is  possible,  and  gives  laws  therefore  to 
the  understanding,  without  regard  to  the  diiferpnce  of  objects 
on  which  it  may  be  employed.  The  logic  of  the  particular 
use  of  the  understandins  contains  the  laM's  of  correct  think- 
ing upon  a  particular  class  of  objects.  The  former  may  be 
called  elemental  logic, — the  latter,  the  organon  of  this  or  that 
particular  science.  The  latter  is  for  the  most  part  employed 
in  the  schools,  as  a  propocdentic  to  the  sciences,  although,  in- 
deed, according  to  the  course  of  human  reason,  it  is  the  last 
thing  we  arrive  at,  when  the  science  has  been  already  matured, 
and  needs  only  tlie  finishing  touches  towards  its  correction 
and  completion ;  for  our  knowledge  of  the  objects  of  our 
■ttemptcd  science  must  l>c  tolerably  extensive  and  complete 
before  wc  cnn  iiidicntc  the  laws  by  which  a  science  of  Uicse 
3bjects  cnn  be  ostnldiRhed. 

General  logic  w  ngniti  cither  pure  or  applied.  In  the  for- 
mer, we  abstract  all  the  empirical  conditions  under  which  the 
understanding  is  exercised  ;  for  example,  the  influence  of  the 
senses,  the  piny  of  the  phantn^y  or  imagination,  the  laws  of 
the  memory,  the  force  of  habit,  of  inclination,  &c.,  conse- 
quently also,  the  sources  of  prejudice, — in  a  word,  we  abstract 
all  causes  from  which  pnrticulnr  cognitions  arise,  because 
these  causes  regard  the  understanding  under  certain  circum- 

sedcd  the  Organon  of  Aristotle.  But  the  one  states  the  laws  under 
which  a  knowledge  of  objects  is  jiossible ;  the  otiicr  the  subjective  Uws 
of  tliought.'   The  spheres  of  tlie  two  are  utterly  distinct. 

Kant  very  properly  states  that  pure  logic  is  alone  pro|)er1y  science. 
Strictly  speaiting,  applied  logic  cannot  be  a  division  of  general  logic.  It  is 
more  correctly  applied  psychology ; — psyrhology  treating  in  a  practical 
manner  of  the  conditions  under  which  thought  is  cuYployed. 

It  may  be  noted  here,  that  what  Kant  calls  Transcendental  Logic  is 
projicrly  not  logic  at  all,  hut  a  division  of  metaphysics.  For  his  Categoriet 
contain  mnttcr — as  regards  thought  at  least.  Take,  for  example,  the  cate< 
gory  of  Exutenee,  These  categories,  no  doul)t,  arc  the  forms  of  the 
matter  given  to  us  by  e3Eperience.  They  are,  according  to  Kant,  not  de< 
rived  frtmi  entiericncc,  but  purely  h  priori.  Hut  logic  is  concerned  ex- 
clusively about  the  form  of  thought,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  or 
that  conception,  whether  h  priori  or  h  pottcriori. 

See  Sir  William  Hamilton's  Kdition  of  Reid's  Works,  panhn.  It  is  to 
Sir  William  Hamilton,  one  of  the  greatest  logicians,  perhaps  the  greatest, 
Bincc  Aristotle,  and  certainly  one  of  tiic  ocutcst  thinkers  of  any  time,  that 
the  TrSBsUtor  is  indebted  for  the  above  view  of  the  subject  of  log'c — 'lY 
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•tances  of  its  application,  and,  to  the  knowledge  of  them  ex- 
perience is  required.  Pure  general  logic  Itaa  to  do,  therefore, 
merely  with  pure  d,  priori  principles,  and  is  a  canon  of  un- 
derstanding and  reason,  hut  only  in  respect  of  the  formal  part 
of  their  use,  he  the  content  what  it  may,  empirical  or  trans- 
cendental. General  logic  is  called  applied,  when  it  is  directed 
to  the  laws  of  the  use  of  the  understanding,  under  the  suh- 
jective  empirical  conditions  which  psychology  teaches  us.  It 
has  therefore  empirical  principles,  although,  at  the  same  time, 
it  is  in  so  far  general,  mat  it  applies  to  tlie  exercise  of  the 
understanding,  without  regard  to  the  difference  of  objects. 
On  this  account,  moreover,  it  is  neither  a  canon  of  the  un- 
derstanding in  general,  nor  an  organon  of  a  particular  science, 
but  merely  a  cathartic  of  the  human  understanding. 

In  general  logic,  therefore,  that  part  which  constitutes  pure 
logic  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  that  which  con- 
stitutes apphed  (though  still  general)  logic.  The  former  alone 
is  properly  science,  although  short  and  dry,  as  the  methodical 
exposition  of  an  elemental  doctrine  of  the  understanding 
ought  to  be.  In  this,  therefore,  logicians  must  always  bear 
in  mind  two  rules : — 

1 .  As  general  logic,  it  makes  abstraction  of  all  content  of 
the  cognition  of  the  understanding,  and  of  the  difference  of 
objects,  and  has  to  do  with  nothing  but  the  mere  form  of 
thought. 

2.  As  pure  logic,  it  has  no  empirical  principles,  and  con- 
sequently draws  nothing  (contrary  to  the  common  perauasion) 
from  psychology,  which  therefore  has  no  influence  on  the 
canon  of  the  understanding.  It  is  a  demonstrated  doctrine, 
and  every  thing  in  it  must  be  certain  completely  a  priori. 

What  I  call  applied  logic  (contrary  to  the  common  accep- 
tation of  this  term,  according  to  which  it  sliould  contain  cer- 
tain exercises  for  the  scholar,  for  which  pure  logic  gives  the 
rules),  is  a  representation  of  the  understanding,  and  of  the 
rules  of  its  necessary  employment  iu  concrelo,  that  is  to  say, 
under  the  accidental  condilious  of  the  subject,  which  may 
either  hinder  or  promote  this  employment,  and  which  are 
%11  given  only  empirically.  Thus  applied  logic  treats  of 
attention,  its  impediments  and  consequences,  of  the  origin  of 
error,  of  the  state  of  doubt,  hesitation,  conviction,  &c.,  and 
to  it  is  related  pure  general  loiciu  in  the  same  way  tliat 
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pure  morality,  which  contaios  only  tlic  necenBary  moral  laws 
of  a  free  will,  is  related  to  practical  ethics,  which  considers 
these  laws  under  all  the  impediments  of  feelings,  inclinations, 
and  passions  to  which  men  arc  more  or  less  subjected,  and 
which  never  can  furnish  us  with  a  true  and  demonstrated 
science,  because  it,  as  well  as  applied  logic,  requires  empirical 
and  psychological  principles. 

II. 

Of  Trameendental  Logic, 

General  logic,  as  we  have  seen,  makes  abstraction  of  all 
content  of  cognition,  that  is,  of  all  relation  of  cognition  to  its 
object,  and  regards  only  the  logical  form  in  the  relation  of 
cognitions  to  each  other,  that  is,  the  form  of  thought  in  gene- 
ral. Bnt  as  we  have  both  pure  and  empirical  intuitions  (as 
transcendental  lesthetic  proves),  in  like  manner  a  distinction 
might  be  drawn  between  pure  and  empirical  thought  (of 
objects).  In  this  case,  there  would  exist  a  kind  of  logic,  in 
which  we  should  not  make  abstraction  of  all  content  of  cog- 
nition ;  for  that  logic  which  should  comprise  merely  the  laws 
of  pure  thought  (of  an  object),  would  of  course  exclude  all  those 
cognitions  which  were  of  empirical  content.  This  kind  of 
logic  would  also  examine  the  origin  of  our  cognitions  of  ob- 
jects, so  far  as  that  origin  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  objects 
themselves;  while,  on  the  contrary,  general  logic  has  nothins; 
to  do  with  the  origin  of  our  cognitions,  but  contemplates  our 
representations,  be  they  given  primitively  d priori  in  ourselves, 
or  be  they  only  of  empirical  origin,  solely  according  to  the 
laws  which  the  understanding  observes  in  employing  them  in 
the  process  of  thought,  in  relation  to  each  other.  Conse- 
quently, general  logic  treats  of  the  form  of  the  understanding 
only,  which  can  be  applied  to  representations,  from  whatever 
source  they  may  have  arisen. 

And  here  I  shall  make  a  remark,  which  the  reader  roust 
l)ear  well  in  mind  in  the  course  of  the  following  consider- 
ations, to  wit,  that  not  every  cognition  d  priori,  but  only 
those  through  which  we  cognize  that  and  how  certain  repre- 
sentations (intuitions  or  conceptions)  are  applied  or  are  possible 
only  (1  priori ;  that  is  to  say,  the  d,  priori  possibility  of 
cognition  and  the  h  priori  use  of  it  are  transcendental. 
Therefore  neither  is   space,   nor  any  d  priori  geometrical 

IS 
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determination  of  space,  a  transcendental  representation,  but 
only  the  knowledge  that  such  a  representation  is  not  of 
empirical  origin,  and  the  possibility  of  its  relating  to  objects 
of  experience,  although  itself  a  priori,  can  be  called  transcen- 
dental. So  also,  the  application  of  space  to  objects  in  general, 
would  be  transcendcutul;  but  if  it  be  liuiited  to  objects  of  sense, 
it  is  empirical.  Thus,  the  distinction  of  the  transcendental  and 
empirical  belongs  only  to  the  criticpic  of  cognitions,  and  does 
not  concern  the  relation  of  these  to  their  object. 

Accordingly,  in  the  expectation  that  there  may  perhaps  be 
conceptions  which  relate  h  priori  to  objects,  not  as  pure  or  sen- 
suous intuitions,  but  merely  as  acts  of  pure  thought,  (which 
are  therefore  conceptions,  but  neither  of  empirical  nor  ecstheti- 
cal  origin), — in  this  expectation,  I  say,  we  form  to  ourselves,  by 
anticipation,  the  idea  of  a  science  of  pure  understanding  and 
rational*  cognition,  by  means  of  which  we  may  cogitate  objects 
entirely  a  priori,  A  science  of  this  kind,  which  should  deter- 
mine the  origin,  the  extent,  and  the  objective  validity  of  such 
cognitions,  must  be  called  Transcendental  Loffic,  because  it  has 
not,  like  general  logic,  to  do  with  the  laws  of  understanding 
and  reason  in  relation  to  empirical  as  well  as  pure  rational 
cognitions  without  distinction,  but  concerns  itself  with  these 
only  in  an  a  priori  relation  to  objects. 

III. 
Of  the  Division  of  General  Logic  into  Analytic  and  Dialectic. 

The  old  question  with  which  people  sought  to  push  logi- 
cians into  a  comer,  so  that  tliey  must  either  have  recourse  to 
pitiful  sophisms  or  confess  their  ignorance,  and  consequently 
the  vanity  of  tlieir  whole  art,  is  this, — "  What  is  truth  V* 
The  definition  of  the  word  tmth,  to  wit,  "  the  accordance 
of  the  cognition  with  its  object/'  is  presupposed  in  the  ques- 
tion ;  but  we  desire  to  be  told,  in  the  answer  to  it,  what  is  tbe 
universal  and  secure  criterion  of  the  truth  of  every  cognition. 

To  know  what  Questions  we  may  reasonably  propose,  is 
in  itself  a  strong  evidence  of  sagacity  and  intelligence.  For 
if  a  question  be  in  itself  absurd  and  unsusceptible  of  a 
rational   answer,  it   is  attended   with    the   danger— not  to 

*  Vernw^fterkenntnuses.  The  words  reaton,  rational,  wiU  always  be 
confined  in  this  translation  to  the  rendering  uf  Vemuf\fl  and  its  deriva* 
Uves.— 2V-. 
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mention  the  shame  that  falls  upon  the  person  who  proposes 
it— of  sedncing  tlic  nngnardeu  listener  into  making  ahsnrd 
answers,  and  we  are  presented  with  the  ridiculous  spectacle 
of  one  (as  the  ancients  said)  ''  milking  the  he-goat,  and  the 
other  holding  a  sieve." 

If  truth  consists  in  the  accordance  of  a  cognition  with  its 
ohject,  this  object  must  he,  ipso  facto,  distinguished  from  all 
others  ;  for  a  cognition  is  false  if  it  does  not  accord  with  the 
ohject  to  whicli  it  relates,  although  it  contains  something 
which  may  he  alTirmed  of  other  objects.  Now  an  universal 
criterion  of  truth  would  be  that  which  is  valid  for  all  cog- 
nitions, without  distinction  of  their  objects.  But  it  is  evident 
that  since,  in  the  case  of  such  a  criterion,  we  make  abstraction 
of  all  the  content  of  a  cognition  (that  is,  of  aU  relation  to 
its  object),  and  truth  relates  precisely  to  this  content,  it  must 
be  utterly  nbsurd  to  ask  for  a  mark  of  the  truth  of  this 
ronteut  of  cognition  ;  tnid  that,  accordingly,  a  sufficient, 
and  at  the  same  time  universal,  test  of  truth  cannot  possibly 
be  found.  As  we  hnvc  already  termed  the  content  of  a  cogni- 
tion its  mailer,  wc  shall  sny :  "  Of  the  truth  of  our  cog- 
nitions in  respect  of  their  matter,  no  universal  test  can  be 
demanded,  because  such  a  demand  is  self-contradictory." 

On  the  other  hand,  with  regard  to  our  cognition  in  respect 
of  its  mere  form  (excluding  oil  content),  it  is  equally  manifest 
that  logic,  in  so  fnr  as  it  exhibits  the  universal  and  necessary 
laws  of  the  understanding,  must  in  these  very  laws  present 
us  with  criteria  of  truth.  Whatever  contradicts  these  rules 
is  false,  because  thereby  the  understanding  is  made  to  contra- 
dict its  own  universal  laws  of  thought ;  that  is,  to  contradict 
itself.  These  criteria,  however,  apply  solely  to  the  form  of 
tnith,  that  is,  of  thought  in  general,  and  in  so  far  they  are  per- 
fectly accurate,  yet  not  sufficient.  For  although  a  cognition 
may  be  perfectly  accurate  as  to  logical  form,  that  is,  not  self- 
contradictory,  it  is  notwithstanding  quite  possible  that  it  may 
not  stand  in  agreement  with  its  object.  Consequently,  the 
merely  logical  criterion  of  truth,  namely,  the  accordance  of  a 
cognition  with  the  universal  and  formal  laws  of  understanding 
and  reason,  is  nothing  more  than  the  condilio  sine  qud  non, 
or  negative  condition  of  all  truth.  Farther  than  this  logic 
cannot  go,  and  the  error  which  depends  not  on  the  form,  but 
on  the  content  of  the  cognition,  it  has  no  test  to  discover. 
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General  logic,  then,  resolves  the  whole  formal  business  ol 
understanding  and  reason  into  its  elements,  and  exhibits 
them  as  principles  of  all  logical  judging  of  our  cognitions. 
This  part  of  logic  may,  therefore,  be  called  Analytic^  and 
is  at  least  the  negative  test  of  truth,  because  all  cognitions 
must  first  of  all  be  estimated  and  tried  according  to  these 
laws  before  we  proceed  to  investigate  them  in  respect  of  their 
content,  in  order  to  discover  whether  they  contain  positive 
truth  in  regard  to  their  object.  Because,  however,  the  mere 
form  of  a  cognition,  accurately  as  it  may  accord  with  logical 
laws,  is  insufficient  to  supply  us  with  material  (objective) 
truth,  no  one,  by  means  of  logic  alone,  can  venture  to  predi- 
cate any  thing  of  or  decide  concerning  objects,  unless  he  has 
obtained,  independently  of  logic,  well-grounded  information 
about  them,  in  order  afterwards  to  examine,  according  to 
logical  laws,  into  the  use  and  connection,  in  a  cohering  whole, 
of  that  information,  or,  what  is  still  better,  merely  to  test  it 
by  them.  Notwithstanding,  there  lies  so  seductive  a  charm  in 
the  possession  of  a  specious  art  like  this — an  art  which  gives  to 
all  our  cognitions  the  form  of  the  understanding,  although 
with  respect  to  the  content  thereof  we  may  be  sadly  deficient 
— that  general  logic,  which  is  merely  a  canon  of  judgment, 
has  been  employed  as  an  organon  for  the  actual  production, 
or  rather  for  the  semblance  of  production  of  objective  asser- 
tions, and  has  thus  been  grossly  misapplied.  Now  genend 
logic,  in  its  assumed  character  of  organon,  is  called  Dialectic. 

Different  as  are  the  significations  in  which  the  ancients 
used  tliis  term  for  a  science  or  an  art,  we  may  safely  infer, 
from  their  actual  employment  of  it,  that  with  them  it  wns 
nothing  ehe  than  a  logic  of  illusion — a  sophistical  art  for 
giving  ignorance,  nay,  even  intentional  sophistries,  the  colour- 
ing of  truth,  in  which  the  thoroughness  of  procedure  which 
logic  requires  was  imitated,  and  their  topic*  employed  to  cloak 
the  empty  pretensions.  Now  it  may  be  taken  as  a  safe  and 
usefiil  warning,  that  general  logic,  considered  as  an  organon, 

*  The  Topic  {Topica)  of  the  aiicicDts  was  a  division  of  the  intellectual 
instruction  then  prevalent,  with  the  design  of  seitiug  forth  the  |iroper 
niethod  of  reasoning  on  any  given  proposition — according  to  certain  dis- 
tinctions of  the  genus,  the  species,  &c.  of  the  suhject  and  predicate ;  of 
words,  analogies,  and  the  like.  It  of  course  contained  also  a  code  of  Lawi 
for  syllogistical  disputation.    It  was  not  necessarily  an  aid  to  sophistiy* 
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mast  always  be  a  logic  of  illnsion,  Uiat  is,  be  diRlectical,  for, 
as  it  teaches  ns  nothing  whatever  respecting  the  content  of 
our  cognitions,  but  merely  the  formnl  conditions  of  their  ac- 
rordnnce  with  the  understanding,  which  do  not  relate  to  and 
are  quite  indifferent  in  respect  of  objects,  any  attempt  to 
employ  it  as  an  instrument  (organon)  in  order  to  extend  and 
enlarge  the  range  of  our  knowledge  must  end  in  mere  prating ; 
any  one  being  able  to  maintain  or  oppose,  with  some  appear- 
ance of  truth,  any  single  assertion  whatever. 

Such  instruction  is  quite  unbecoming  the  dignity  of  phi 
losophy.     For  those  reasons  we  have  chosen  to  dchominatif 
this  part  of  logic  Dia/eetic,  in  the  sense  of  a  critique  of 
dialectical  illusion,  and  we  wish  the  term  to  be  so  understood 
in  this  place. 

IV. 

0/  the  dimsian  of  Transcaufenlal  TjOffic  into  Transcendental 

Analytic  and  Dialectic, 

In  transcciidcntid  logic  wc  isolate  the  understanding  (ns 
in  transcendental  (esthetic  the  sensibility)  and  select  from 
our  cognition  merely  that  part  of  thought  which  has  its  origin 
in  the  understanding  alone.  The  exercise  of  this  pure  cogni- 
tion, however,  depends  upon  this  as  its  condition,  that  objects 
to  which  it  may  be  applied  be  given  to  ns  in  intuition,  for 
without  intuition,  the  whole  of  our  cognition  is  without 
objects,  and  is  therefore  quite  void.  That  part  of  transcen- 
dental logic,  then,  which  treats  of  the  elements  of  pure 
cognition  of  the  understanding,  and  of  the  principles 
without  which  no  object  at  all  can  be  thought,  is  transcen- 
dental analytic,  and  at  the  same  time  a  logic  of  truth.  For 
no  cognition  can  contradict  it,  without  losing  at  the  same 
time  all  content,  that  is,  losing  all  reference  to  an  object,  and 
therefore  all  truth.  But  because  we  are  very  easily  seduced 
into  employing  these  pure  cognitions  and  principles  of  the 
understanding  by  themselves,  and  that  even  beyond  the  boun- 
daries of  experience,  which  yet  is  the  only  source  whence  we 
can  obtain  matter  (objects)  on  which  those  pure  conceptions 
may  be  employed, — understanding  runs  the  risk  of  making,  by 
means  of  empty  sophisms,  a  material  and  objective  use  of  the 
mere  formal  principles  of  the  pure  understanding,  and  of 
passing  judgments  on  objects  without  distinction — objects 
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which  are  not  given  to  us,  nay,  perhaps  cannot  he  given  to  us 
ni  any  way.  Now,  as  it  ought  properly  to  he  only  a  canon  for 
judging  of  the  empirical  use  of  the  understanding,  this  kind  of 
logic  is  misused  when  we  seek  to  employ  it  as  an  organon  of 
the  universal  and  unlimited  exercise  of  the  understanding,  and 
attempt  with  the  pure  understanding  alone  to  judge  synthe- 
tically, aflirm,  and  determine  respecting  objects  in  general. 
In  this  case  the  exercise  of  the  pure  understanding  hecomcs 
dialectical.  The  second  part  of  our  transcendental  logic  must 
therefore  he  a  critique  of  dialectical  illusion,  mid  this  critiipie 
we  shall  term  Transcendental  Dialectic, — not  meaning  it 
as  an  art  of  producing  dogmatically  such  illusion  (an  art 
which  is  unfortunately  too  current  among  the  practitioners  of 
metaphysical  juggling),  hut  as  a  critique  of  understanding;  and 
reason  in  regard  to  their  hypcrphysical  use.  This  critique 
will  expose  the  groundless  nature  of  the  pretensions  of  these 
two  faculties,  and  invalidate  their  claims  to  the  discovery 
and  enlargement  of  our  cognitions  merely  hy  means  of  trans- 
cendental principles,  and  shew  tliat  the  proper  employment  of 
these  faculties  is  to  test  the  judgments  made  by  the  pure  un- 
derstanding, and  to  guard  it  from  sophistical  delusion. 


TRANSCENDENTAL    LOGIC. 
FIRST  DIVISION. 

TRANSCENDENTAL    ANALYTIC. 

§   1. 

rBi^NSCEKDENTAL  analytic  is  the  dissection  of  the  whole  of  our 
a  priori  knowledge  into  the  elements  of  the  pure  cognition  of 
the  understanding.  In  order  to  cilect  our  purpose,  it  is  ne- 
cessary, 1st,  That  the  conceptions  be  pure  and  not  empirical ; 
2d,  That  they  belong  not  to  intuition  and  sensibility,  but  to 
thought  and  understanding ;  3d,  Tiiat  they  be  elementary 
conceptions,  and  as  such,  quite  dillcrcnt  from  deduced  or 
compound  conceptions ;  4th,  That  our  table  of  these  ele- 
mentary conceptions  be  complete,  and  fill  up  the  whole 
sphere  of  the  pure  understanding.  Now  this  completeness 
of  a  science  cannot  be  accepted  with  confidence  on  the  gua- 
rantee of  a  mere  estimate  of   its  existence  in  an  aggre 
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gate  formed  only  by  means  of  repeated  experiments  and  at* 
tempts.  The  completeness  wliich  we  require  is  possible  only 
by  means  of  on  idea  of  the  totality  of  the  h  priori  cognition 
of  the  understanding,  and  through  the  thereby  determined 
dirision  of  the  conceptions  which  form  the  said  whole ;  con- 
sequently, only  by  means  of  their  connection  in  a  system. 
Pure  understanding  distinguishes  itself  not  merely  from  every 
tiling  empirical,  but  also  completely  from  all  sensibility.  It 
is  a  unity  self-subsistent,  self-sufficient,  and  not  to  be  enlarged 
by  any  additions  from  without.  Hence  tlie  sum  of  its  cogni- 
tion constitutes  a  system  to  be  determined  by  and  comprised 
under  an  idea ;  and  the  completeness  and  articulation  of  this 
system  can  at  the  same  time  serve  as  a  test  of  the  correctness 
and  genuineness  of  all  the  parts  of  cognition  that  belong  to 
it.  The  whole  of  tliis  part  of  transcendental  logic  consists  of 
two  books,  of  which  tlie  one  contains  the  conceptions,  and 
the  otlicr  the  principles  of  pure  understanding. 

TRANSCENDENTAL    ANALYTIC. 

BOOK  I. 

Akalttio  of  Cokcjbftioks. 

§  2. 

By  the  term  "Analytic  of  Conceptions,"  I  do  not  under- 
stand the  analysis  of  these,  or  the  usual  process  in  phi- 
losophical investigations  of  dissecting  the  conceptions  which 
present  themselves,'  according  to  their  content,  and  so  making 
them  clear;  but  I  mean  the  hitherto  little  attempted  dissection 
of  the  faculty  of  understanding  itself,  in  order  to  investigate 
the  possibility  of  conceptions  ^  priori,  by  looking  for  them  in 
the  understanding  alone,  as  their  birth-place,  and  analysing 
the  pure  use  of  this  faculty.  For  this  is  the  proper  duty  of 
a  transcendental  philosophy;  what  remains  is  the  logical 
treatment  of  the  conceptions  in  philosophy  in  general.  We 
sitall  therefore  follow  up  the  pure  conceptions  even  to  their 
germs  and  beginnings  in  the  Human  understanding,  in  which 
they  lie,  until  they  are  developed  on  occasions  presented 
by  experience,  and,  freed  by  the  same  understanding  from  the 
empirical  conditions  attaching  to  them^  are  set  forth  in  their 
unalloyed  purity. 
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AnALYTIO  of  COKCEFTIOirS. 

CHAPTER  I. 

OV  THS  TBAKSCEKBEKTAL  CLUB  TO  THB  DI8C0YBBT  OV  AX2 
PUBB  COK0EPTIOK8  07  TUB  UNDBBSTANDIKO. 

Introductory, 

%  3. 
Whbk  we  call  into  play  a  faculty  of  cognition,  different 
conceptions  manifest  themselves  according  to  the  different  cir- 
cumstances, and  make  known  this  faculty,  and  assemble  them- 
selves into  a  more  or  less  extensive  collection,  according  to 
the  time  or  penetration  that  has  been  applied  to  the  consider- 
ation of  them.  Where  this  process,  conducted  as  it  is,  me- 
chanically, so  to  speak,  will  end,  cannot  be  determined  with 
certainty.  Besides,  the  conceptions  which  we  discover  in  this 
hap-hazard  manner  present  themselves  by  no  means  in  order 
and  systematic  unity,  but  are  at  last  coupled  together  only 
according  to  resemblances  to  each  other,  and  arranged  in 
series,  according  to  the  quantity  of  their  content,  from  the 
simpler  to  the  more  complex, — series  which  are  anything  but 
systematic,  though  not  altogether  without  a  certain  kind  of 
method  in  their  construction. 

Traubccndental  philosophy  has  tlie  advantage,  and  moreover 
the  duty,  of  searching  for  its  conceptions  according  to  a  prin- 
ciple; because  these  conceptions  spring  pure  and  unmixed  out 
of  the  understanding  as  an  absolute  unity,  and  therefore  must 
be  connected  with  each  other  according  to  one  conception  or 
idea.  A  connection  of  this  kind,  however,  furnishes  us  with  a 
ready  prepared  rule,  by  which  its  proper  place  may  be  as- 
signed to  every  pure  conception  of  the  understanduig,  and 
the  completeness  of  the  system  of  all  be  determined  a  priori, 
— both  which  would  otherwise  have  been  dependent  on  mere 
choice  or  chance. 

TBAKBOENBENTAL  CLUB  TO  TUB    DISCOYBUT   OF  ALL  PUBB 
CONCBFTIONS  OF  TUB   UKBBBSTAKDINO. 

Sbct.  I.    0/  the  Logical  use  of  the  Understanding  in  genera  L 

§  4. 
The  understanding  was  defined  above  only  negatively,  at 
a  non-sensuous  faculty  of  cognition.      Now,   independently 
cf  sensibility,  we  cannot  possibly  have  any  intuition ;   con- 
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teqnendy,  the  undentanding  ib  no  facnlty  of  intuition.  But 
besides  intuition  there  is  no  other  mode  of  cognition,  except 
through  conceptions ;  consequently,  the  cognition  of  e?ery, 
at  least  of  every  human,  undoratanding  is  a  cognition  through 
conceptions, — not  intuitive,  but  discursive.  All  intuitions, 
as  sensuous,  depend  on  afFcctions;  conceptions,  therefore,  upon 
functions.  }\y  tlie  word  function,  I  understand  the  unity  of 
tlie  act  of  arranging  diverse  representations  under  one  common 
representation.  Conceptions,  then,  are  based  on  the  spon- 
taneity of  thought,  as  sensuous  intuitions  are  on  the  recepti- 
vity of  impressions.  Nov,  the  understanding  cannot  make  any 
other  use  of  these  conceptions  than  to  judge  by  means  of  them. 
As  no  representation,  except  an  intuition,  relates  immedi- 
ately to  its  object,  a  conception  never  relates  immediately  to  an 
object,  but  only  to  some  other  representation  tliereof,  be  that 
an  intuition  or  itself  a  conception.  A  judgment,  therefore,  is  the 
mediate  cognition  of  an  object,  consequently  the  representation 
of  a  representation  of  it.  In  every  judgment  there  is  a  con- 
ception which  applies  to,  and  is  valid  for  many  other  concep- 
tions, and  which  among  these  comprehends  also  a  given  repre- 
sentation, this  last  being  immediately  connected  with  an  object. 
For  example,  in  the  judgment — "  All  bodies  are  divisible," 
our  conception  of  divisible  applies  to  various  other  conceptions ; 
among  these,  however,  it  is  here  particularly  applied  to  the 
conception  of  body,  and  this  conception  of  body  relates  to 
certain  phtcnomena  which  occur  to  us.  These  objects,  therefore, 
arc  mediately  represented  by  the  conception  of  divisibility.  All 
judgments,  accordingly,  are  functions  of  unity  in  our  represent- 
ations, inasmuch  as,  instead  of  an  immediate,  a  higher  repre- 
sentation, which  comprises  this  and  various  others,  is  used  for 
our  cognition  of  the  object,  and  thereby  many  possible  cogni- 
tions arc  collected  into  one.  But  we  can  reduce  all  acts  of  the 
understanding  to  judgments,  so  that  understanding  may  be  re- 
presen  ted  as  the  faculty  of  judging.  For  it  is,  according  to  what 
Ims  been  said  above,  a  faculty  of  thought.  Now  thought  is 
cognition  by  means  of  conceptions.  But  conceptions,  as  pre- 
dicates of  possible  judgments,  relate  to  some  representation  of 
a  yet  undetermined  object.  Thus  the  conception  of  body  in- 
dicates something — for  example,  metal — which  can  be  cognized 
by  means  of  that  conception.  It  is  therefore  a  conception,  for  the 
reason  alone  that  other  representations  are  contained  under  it, 
by  means  of  which  it  can  relate  to  objects.     It  is  therefore  the 
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predicate  to  a  possible  judgment ;  for  example,  **  Every  metal 
is  a  body."  All  the  fuuctions  of  the  understanding  therefore 
can  be  discovered,  when  we  vm\  completely  exhibit  the  func- 
tions of  unity  in  judgments.  And  that  this  may  be  effected 
very  easily,  the  following  section  will  shew. 

Sect.  II. — 0/  the  Logical  Function  of  the  Understanding 

in  Judgments. 

§  5. 
If  wc  abstract  all  the  content  of  a  judgment,  and  consider 
only  tlic  intellectual  form  thereof,  we  find  that  the  function 
of  Uiought  in  a  judgment  can  be  brought  under  four  heads,  of 
which  each  contains  three  momenta.  These  may  be  con- 
veniently represented  in  the  following  table  : — 

I. 
Quantity  of  judgments. 

Universal. 

Particular. 

Singular. 


II. 
Quality. 
Affirmative. 
Negative. 
Infinite. 


III. 
Relation. 
Categorical. 
Hypothetical. 
Disjunctive. 


IT. 


Modality. 
Problematical. 
Assertorical. 
Apodeictical. 

As  this  division  appears  to  differ  in  some,  though  nut  esscnlinl 
points,  from  the  usual  technic  of  logicians,  the  following  ob- 
servations, for  the  prevention  of  otherwise  possible  misunder- 
standing, will  not  be  without  their  use. 

1.  Logicians  say,  with  justice,  that  in  the  use  of  judgments 
in  syllogisms,  singular  judgments  may  be  treated  like  univei*8al 
ones.  For,  precisely  because  a  singular  judgment  has  no  extent 
at  all,  its  predicate  cannot  refer  to  a  part  of  that  which  is  con- 
tained in  the  conception  of  the  subject  and  be  excluded  from 
the  rest.  The  predicate  is  valid  for  the  whole  conception  just  as 
if  it  were  a  general  conception,  and  had  extent,  to  the  whole  of 
which  the  predicate  applied.  On  the  other  hand,  let  us  compare 
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II  singular  \rit1i  a  general  judgment,  merely  as  a  cognition,  m 
regard  to  quantity.  Tlie  singular  judgment  relates  to  the 
general  one,  as  unity  to  infinity,  and  is  therefore  in  itself  essen- 
tially different.  Thus,  if  we  estimate  a  singular  judgment 
(judieium  siHt/nfare)  not  merely  according  to  iU  intrinsic  valid- 
ity as  a  judgment,  hut  also  as  a  cognition  generally,  according 
to  its  quantity  in  comparison  with  that  of  other  cognitions,  it 
is  then  entirely  different  from  a  general  judgment  judicium 
commune),  and  in  a  complete  tahle  of  the  momenta  of  thought 
deserves  a  separate  place, — though,  indeed,  this  would  not  be 
necessary  in  a  logic  limited  merely  to  the  consideration  of  the 
use  of  judgments  in  reference  to  each  other. 

2.  In  like  manner,  in  transcendental  logic,  infinite  must  be  dis- 
tinguished from  affirmative  judgments,  although  in  general  logic 
they  are  rightly  enough  classed  under  nflirmative.  General 
logic  abstracts  allcontentof  the  predicate  (though  it  be  negative), 
and  only  considers  whether  the  said  predicate  be  affirmed  or 
denied  of  the  subject.  But  transcend  en  tnl  logic  considers  also 
the  worth  or  content  of  this  logical  affirmation — an  affirmation 
by  means  of  a  merely  negative  predicate,  and  enquires  how  much 
the  sum  total  of  our  cognition  gains  by  this  affirmation.  For 
example,  if  I  say  of  the  soul,  **  It  is  not  mortal," — by  this  ne- 
gative judgment  I  should  at  least  ward  off  error.  Now,  by  the 
proposition,  "  The  soul  is  not  mortal,'*  I  have,  in  respect  of  the 
logical  form,  really  affirmed,  inasmuch  as  I  thereby  place  the 
soul  in  the  unlimited  sphere  of  immortal  beings.  Now,  because, 
of  the  whole  sphere  of  possible  existences,  the  mortal  occupies 
one  part,  and  the  immortal  the  other,  neither  more  nor  less  is 
affirmed  by  tlie  proposition,  than  that  the  soul  is  one  among  the 
infinite  multitude  of  things  which  remain  over,  when  I  take 
away  the  whole  mortal  part.  But  by  this  proceeding  we  accom- 
plish only  this  much,  that  the  infinite  sphere  of  all  possible 
existences  is  in  so  far  limited,  that  the  mortal  is  excluded  from  it, 
and  the  soul  is  placed  in  the  remaining  part  of  the  extent  of  this 
sphere.  But  this  part  remains,  notwithstanding  this  exception, 
infinite,  and  more  and  more  parts  may  be  taken  away  from  the 
whole  sphere,  without  in  the  slightest  degree  thereby  augmenting 
or  affirmatively  determining  our  conception  of  the  soul.  These 
judgments,  therefore,  infinite  inrespectof  their  logical  extent,  are, 
in  respect  of  the  content  of  their  cognition,  merely  limitative ; 
and  are  consequently  entitled  to  a  place  in  our  transcendental 
table  of  all  the  momenta  of  thought  in  judgments,  because  tbs 
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Aiuction  of  the  understanding  exercised  by  them  may  perhaps 
be  of  importance  in  the  field  of  its  pure  a  priori  cognition. 

3.  AU  relations  of  thought  in  judgments  are  those  (a)  of  the 
predicate  to  the  subject;  (6)  of  the  principle  to  its  consequence ; 
(c)  of  the  divided  cognition  and  all  the  members  of  the  division 
to  each  other.  In  the  first  of  these  three  classes,  we  consider  only 
two  conceptions  ;  in  the  second,  two  judgments ;  in  the  third, 
several  judgments  in  relation  to  each  other.  The  hypothetical 
proposition,  *'  If  perfect  justice  exists,  the  obstinately  wicked  are 
punished,"  contains  properly  tlie  relation  to  each  other  of  two 
propositions,  namely,  "  Perfect  justice  exists,"  and  *'  The  ob- 
stinately wicked  are  punished.'*  Whether  these  propositions  are 
in  themselves  true,  is  a  question  not  here  decided.  Nothing  is 
cogitated  by  means  of  this  judgment  except  a  certain  conse- 
quence. Finally,  the  disjunctive  judgment  contains  a  relation 
of  two  or  more  propositions  to  each  other, — a  relation  not  of 
consequence,  but  of  logical  opposition,  in  so  far  as  the  sphere 
of  the  one  proposition  excludes  that  of  the  other.  But  it  con- 
tains at  the  same  time  a  relation  of  community,  in  so  far  as 
all  the  propositions  taken  together  fill  up  the  sphere  of  the  cog- 
nition. The  disjunctive  judgment  contains,  therefore,  tlie  rela- 
tion of  the  parts  of  the  whole  sphere  of  a  cognition,  since  tbe 
sphere  of  each  part  is  a  complemental  part  of  the  spbere  of  the 
other,  each  contributing  to  form  the  sum  total  of  the  divided 
cognition.  Take,  for  example,  the  proposition,  *'  The  world 
exists  either  through  blind  chance,  or  through  internal  neces- 
sity, or  through  an  external  cause."  Each  of  these  propo- 
sitions embraces  a  part  of  the  sphere  of  our  possible  cognition 
as  to  the  existence  of  a  world ;  ail  of  tlicm  taken  together, 
the  whole  sphere.  To  take  the  cognition  out  of  one  of  these 
spheres,  is  equivalent  to  placing  it  in  one  of  the  othcra  ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  place  it  in  one  spbere  is  equivalent  to 
taking  it  out  of  the  rest.  Tlicre  is,  therefore,  in  a  disjunctive 
judgment  a  certain  community  of  cognitions,  which  con6i8t3  in 
this,  that  they  mutually  exclude  each  other,  yet  thereby  deter- 
mine, as  a  whole,  the  true  cognition,  inasmuch  as,  taken  to- 
gether, they  make  up  the  complete  content  of  a  particular  given 
cognition.  And  this  is  all  that  I  find  necessary,  for  the  sake 
of  what  follows,  to  remark  in  this  phice. 

4.  The  modality  of  judgments  is  a  quite  peculiar  function, 
with  this  distinguishing  chanicteristic,  that  it  contributes 
nothing  to  the  content  of  a  judgment  (for  besides    quantity, 
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anolity,  and  relation,  there  is  nothing  more  that  constitutes 
ic  content  of  a  judgment),  but  concerns  itself  only  with  the 
value  of  the  copula  in  relation  to  thought  in  general.  Pro- 
blematical judgments  are  those  in  \irhich  the  affirmation  or 
negation  is  accepted  as  merely  possible  (ad  libitum).  In  the 
assertorical,  we  regard  the  proposition  as  real  (true)  ;  in  the 
apodeictical,  we  look  on  it  as  necessarj/.*  Thus  the  two 
judgments  (anteeedens  et  eonse<piens),  the  relation  of  which 
constitutes  a  hypothetical  judgment,  likewise  those  (the  mem- 
bers of  the  division)  in  whose  reciprocity  the  disjunctive  con- 
sists, are  only  problematical.  In  the  example  above  given, 
the  proposition,  *'  There  exists  perfect  justice,"  is  not  stated 
assertorically,  but  as  an  ad  libitum  judgment,  which  some  one 
may  choose  to  adopt,  and  the  conscqtience  alone  is  assertorical. 
Hence  such  judgments  may  be  obviously  false,  and  yet,  taken 
problematically,  be  condiuons  of  our  cognition  of  the  truth. 
Thus  the  proposition,  "  The  world  exists  only  by  blind  chance," 
is  in  the  disjunctive  judgment  of  problematical  import  only : 
that  is  to  say,  one  may  accept  it  for  the  moment,  and  it  helps 
us  (like  the  indication  of  the  wrong  road  among  all  the  roads 
that  one  can  take)  to  find  out  the  true  proposition.  The  pro- 
blematical proposition  i^,  therefore,  that  which  expresses  only 
logical  possibility  (which  is  not  objective) ;  that  is,  it  expresses 
a  free  choice  to  admit  the  validity  of  such  a  proposition, — a 
merely  arbitrary  reception  of  it  into  the  understanding.  The 
assertorical  speaks  of  logical  reality  or  truth  ;  as,  for  example, 
in  a  hypothetical  syllogism,  the  antecedcna  presents  itself  m  a 
problematical  form  in  the  major,  in  an  assertorical  form  in  the 
minor^  and  it  shows  that  the  proposition  is  in  harmony  with 
the  laws  of  the  understanding.  The  apodeictical  proposition 
cogitates  the  assertorical  as  determined  by  these  very  laws  of 
the  understanding,  consequently  as  affirming  h  priori,  and  in 
this  manner  it  expresses  logical  necessity.  Now  because  all  is 
here  gradually  incorporated  with  the  understanding, — inas- 
much as  in  the  first  place  we  judge  problematically ;  then 
accept  aARcrtorically  our  judgment  as  true ;  lastly,  affirm  it 
as  inseparably  united  with  the  understanding,  that  is,  as  ne- 
cessary and  apodeictical, — we  may  safely  reckon  these  three 
functions  of  modality  as  so  many  momenta  of  thought. 

*  Just  as  if  thought  were  in  the  first  instance  a  function  of  the  under^ 
itandinffg  in  the  second,  of  judgment ;  in  the  third  of  reaton.  A  remark 
which  will  be  explained  in  the  sequel. 
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Skot.  III. — 0/ the  jpure  Conceptions  of  the  Vaderetanding^ 

or  Cateyories, 

General  logic,  aa  has  been  repeatedly  said,  makes  abstrac- 
tion  of  all  content  of  cognition,  and  expects  to  ruceive  repre- 
sentations from  some  otlier  quarter,  in  order,  by  means  of  ana- 
lysis, to  convert  them  into  conceptions.  On  the  contrary, 
transcendental  logic  has  lying  before  it  the  manifold  content  ot 
h  priori  sensibility,  which  titinscendental  oesthetic  presents  to 
it  in  order  to  give  matter  to  the  pure  conceptions  of  the  un- 
derstanding, without  which  transcendental  logic  would  have 
no  content,  and  be  therefore  utterly  void.  Now  space  and 
time  contain  an  infinite  diversity  of  determinations*  of  pure 
a  priori  intuition,  but  arc  nevertheless  the  condition  of  the 
mind's  receptivity,  under  which  alone  it  can  obtain  repre- 
sentations of  objects,  and  which,  consequently,  must  always 
affect  the  conception  of  these  objects.  But  the  spontaneity  of 
thought  requires  that  this  diversity  be  examined  after  a  certain 
manner,  received  into  the  mind,  and  connected,  in  order  after- 
wards to  forma  cognition  out  of  it.  This  process  I  call  synthesis. 

By  the  word  synthesis^  in  its  most  general  signification,  I 
understand  the  process  of  joining  different  representations  to 
each  other,  and  of  comprehending  their  diversity  in  one  cog- 
nition. This  synthesis  is  pure  when  the  diversity  is  not  given 
empirically  but  a  priori  (as  that  in  space  and  time).  Our  re< 
presentations  must  be  given  previously  to  any  analysis  of  them  ; 
and  no  conceptions  can  arise,  quoad  their  content,  analytically. 
But  the  synthesis  of  a  diversity  (be  it  given  a /;;wi  or  em- 
piiically)  is  the  first  requisite  for  the  production  of  a  cognition, 
which  in  its  beginning,  indeed,  may  be  crude  and  confused, 
and  therefore  in  need  of  analysis, — still,  synthesis  is  tlmt  by 
which  alone  the  elements  of  our  cognitions  are  collected  and 
united  into  a  certain  content,  consequently  it  is  the  first  thing 
on  which  we  must  fix  our  attention,  if  wc  wish  to  investigate 
the  ongin  of  our  knowledge. 

Synthesis,  geneitdly  speaking,  is,  as  wc  shall  afterwards  see, 
the  mere  operation  of  the  iunigination  — a  blind  but    indis- 

*  Kant  employs  the  AvonU  MaHnifjfaUiyet,  BlannigfaiiigfJMt,  indiffo- 
reiitly.  fur  the  iiifiiiiliide  of  the  |M>it^ihlu  dctcnniuiitiuii  of  mailer,  of  an 
intuition  (such  aa  ihat  of  space V  acc—YV*. 
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pensable  function  of  the  soal,  without  which  we  should  hafe 
no  cognition  whatever,  but  of  the  working  of  which  we  are 
seldom  even  conscious.  But  to  reduce  this  synthesis  to  con- 
ceptions, is  a  function  of  the  understanding,  by  means  of  which 
wc  attain  to  cognition,  in  the  proper  meaning  of  the  term. 

Pure  synthesis,  represented  generally,  gives  us  the  pure 
conception  of  the  understanding.  But  by  this  pure  synthesis, 
I  mean  that  which  rests  upon  a  basis  of  ti  priori  syntheticai 
unity.  Thus,  our  numeration  (and  this  is  more  observable 
in  large  numbers)  is  a  synthesis  according  to  conceptions, 
because  it  takes  place  according  to  a  common  basis  of  unity 
(for  example,  the  decade).  By  means  of  this  conception, 
therefore,  the  unity  in  the  synthesis  of  the  manifold  becomes 
necessary. 

By  means  of  analysis  different  representations  are  brought 
under  one  conception,  —  an  operation  of  which  general 
logic  treats.  On  the  other  hand,  the  duty  of  transcendental 
logic  is  to  reduce  to  conceptions,  not  representations,  but  the 
pure  synthesis  of  representations.  The  first  thing  which 
must  be  given  to  us  in  order  to  the  r)  priori  cognition  of 
all  objects,  is  the  diversity  of  the  pure  intuition ;  the  syn- 
thesis of  this  diversity  by  means  of  the  iinngitiation  is  the  se- 
cond; but  this  gives,  AS  yrt,  no  cognition.  The  conceptions 
which  give  unity  to  this  pure  synthesis,  and  which  consist  solely 
in  the  representation  of  tliis  necessary  synthetieal  unity,  furnish 
the  thirct  requisite  for  the  cognition  of  an  object,  and  these 
conceptions  arc  given  by  the  understanding. 

The  same  function  which  gives  unity  to  the  different  repre- 
sentations in  a  judgment,  gives  also  unity  to  the  mere  syn- 
thesis of  different  representations  in  an  intuition ;  and  this 
unity  we  call  the  pure  conception  of  the  understanding.  Thus, 
the  same  understanding,  and  by  the  same  operations,  whereby 
in  conceptions,  by  means  of  analytical  unity,  it  produced 
the  logical  form  of  a  judgment,  introduces,  by  means  of  the 
synthetical  unity  of  the  manifold  in  intuition,  a  transcendental 
content  into  its  representations,  on  which  account  they  arc 
called  pure  conceptions  of  the  understanding,  and  they  apply 
it  priori  to  objects,  a  result  not  within  the  power  of  general 
logic* 

*  Only  because  this  is  Insyond  the  sphere  of  logic  proper.  Ksnt*8  re- 
mark is  unnecessary. — IV, 
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In  this  manner,  there  arise  exactly  so  many  pure  concep- 
tions of  the  understanding,  applying  it  priori  to  objects 
of  intuition  in  general,  as  there  are  logical  functions  in  all 
possible  judgments.  For  there  is  no  other  function  or  faculty 
existing  in  the  understanding  besides  those  enumerated  in 
that  tid)le.  These  conceptions  we  shall,  with  Aristotle,  call 
categories,  our  purpose  being  originally  identical  with  his, 
notwithstanding  the  great  difference  in  the  execution. 

Table  or  tub  Cateoobieb. 


I. 

II. 

0/  Quantity. 

0/  Quality. 

Unity. 

Reality. 

Plurality. 

Negation. 

Totolity. 

Limitation. 

III. 
Of  Relation. 

Of  Inherence  and  Subsistence  (substantia  et  accidens). 

Of  Causahty  and  Dependence  (cause  and  effect). 

Of  Community  (reciprocity  between  the  agent  and  patient). 

IV. 

Of  Modality. 

PoasibiUty. — Impossibility. 
Existence. — Non-existence. 
Necessity. — Contingence. 

This,  then,  is  a  catalogue  of  all  the  originally  pure  concep- 
tions of  the  synthesis  which  the  understanding  contains  d 
priori,  and  these  conceptions  alone  entitle  it  to  be  called  a 
pure  understanding ;  inasmuch  as  only  by  them  it  can  render 
the  manifold  of  intuition  conceivable,  in  other  words,  think  an 
object  of  intuition.  This  division  is  made  systematically  from 
a  common  principle,  namely,  the  faculty  of  judgment  (which 
is  just  the  same  as  the  power  of  thought),  nnd  has  not  arisen 
rhapsodically  from  a  search  at  hap-huziird  after  pure  concep- 
tions, respecting  the  full  number  of  which  we  never  could  be 
certain,  inasmuch  as  we  employ  induction  alone  in  our  search, 
without  considering  that  in  this  way  we  can  never  understand 
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wherefore  preciaely  these  conceptions,  and  none  others  abide 
in  the  pure  understanding.  It  was  a  design  worthy  of  an 
acute  thinker  like  Aristotle,  to  search  for  these  fiindamcntm 
conceptions.*  Destitute,  however,  of  any  guiding  principle, 
he  picked  them  up  just  as  thoy  occurred  to  him,  and  at  first 
hunted  out  ten,  which  he  called  eategorie9  (predicamenia). 
Afterwards  he  believed  that  he  had  discovered  five  others, 
which  were  added  under  the  name  of  post  predicaments.  But 
his  catalogue  still  rrmaincd  defective.  Besides,  there  are  to 
be  found  among  them  some  of  the  modes  of  pure  sensibility 
(quando,  ubi,  titus,  tlBopriuSySimul),  and  Ukewise  an  empirical 
conception  (tnotus), — which  can  by  no  means  belong  to  this  ge- 
nealogical register  of  the  pure  understanding.  Moreover,  there 
are  deduced  conceptions  {actio,  passio,)  enumerated  among 
the  original  conceptions,  and  of  the  hitter,  some  are  entirely 
wanting. 

With  regard  to  these,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  categories, 
as  the  true  primitive  conceptions  of  the  pure  understanding, 
have  also  their  pure  deduced  conceptions,  which,  in  a  complete 
system  of  transcendental  philosophy,  must  by  no  means   be 

*  *'  It  is  a  serious  error  to  imsginc  that,  in  his  Cate^ries,  Aristotle  pro- 
posed, like  Kant,  *  an  analysts  of  the  elements  of  human  reason.'  The 
ends  proposed  hy  the  two  philosophers  were  diflTerent,  even  opposed.  In 
their  several  Categories,  Aristotle  attempted  a  synthesis  of  things  in  their 
multiplicity,— a  classification  of  objects  real,  but  in  relation  to  thought ; 
Kant,  an  analysis  of  mind  in  its  tmity, — a  dissection  of  thought,  pure,  but 
in  relation  to  its  objects.  Tlic  predicaments  of  Aristotle  are  tliM  ob- 
jective, of  things  as  understood ;  those  of  Kant  subjective,  of  the  mind 
as  understanding.  The  former  arc  results  h  jwtieriori — the  creations  of 
alMtraction  and  generalisation  ;  the  latter,  anticipations  d  priori — the  con- 
ditions of  those  acts  themselves.  It  is  true,  that  as  the  one  scheme 
exhibits  the  unity  of  thnught  diverging  into  plurality,  in  appliance  to  its 
nlijpcts,  niid  as  the  olbcr  exhibits  the  multiplicity  of  these  objects  con- 
Tcrging  towards  unity  by  the  collective  determination  of  thought ;  while, 
at  the  same  time,  langnage  usually  confounds  the  subjective  and  objective 
under  a  common  term ; — it  is  certainly  true,  that  some  elements  in  the  one 
table  coincide  in  name  with  some  elenents  in  the  other.  This  coinci- 
dence is,  however,  only  equivocal.  In  reality,  the  whole  Kantian  cate- 
gories ninst  l)C  exclndcd  from  the  Aristotelic  list,  as  eniia  raiionis,  as 
noiionet  tccunda — in  short,  as  determinations  of  thought,  and  not  genera 
of  real  things ;  while  the  several  elements  would  be  specially  excluded. 
as  partial,  privathe,  transetndeni"  Ac'—HamiltorCt  (Sir  iV.)  Estayt 
and  JhteuMMiimB 
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passed  over ;  though  in  a  merely  critical  essay  we  must  bo 
contented  with  the  simple  mention  of  the  fact. 

Let  it  be  allowed  me  to  call  these  pure,  but  deduced  con- 
ceptions of  the  understanding,  the  predicables*  of  the  pure 
understanding,  in  contradistinction  to  predicaments.  If  we 
are  in  possession  of  the  original  and  primitive,  the  deduced 
and  subsidiary  conceptions  can  easily  be  added,  and  the  gene- 
alogical tree  of  the  understanding  completely  delineated.  As 
my  present  aim  is  not  to  set  forth  a  complete  system,  b\it 
merely  the  principles  of  one,  I  reserve  this  task  for  another 
time.  It  may  be  easily  executed  by  any  one  who  will  refer 
to  the  ontological  manuals,  and  subordinate  to  the  category  of 
causality,  for  example,  the  predicalxles  of  force,  action,  passion  ; 
to  that  of  community,  those  of  presence  and  resistance ;  to  the 
categories  of  modality,  those  of  origination,  extinction,  change ; 
and  so  wilh  the  rest.  The  categpries  combined  with  the  modes 
of  pure  sensibility,  or  with  one  another,  afford  a  great  num- 
ber of  deduced  a  priori  conceptions ;  a  complete  enumeration 
of  which  would  be  a  useful  and  not  unpleasant,  but  in  this 
place  a  perfectly  dispensable  occupation. 

I  purposely  omit  the  definitions  of  the  categories  in  this 
treatise.  I  shall  analyze  these  conceptions  only  so  far  as 
is  necessary  for  the  doctrine  of  method,  which  is  to  form  a 
part  of  this  critique.  In  a  system  of  pure  reason,  definitions 
of  them  would  be  with  justice  demanded  of  me,  but  to  give 
them  here  would  only  hide  from  our  view  the  main  aim  of  oitr 
investigation,  at  ilie  same  time  raising  doubts  and  objections, 
the  consideration  of  which,  without  injustice  to  our  main  pur- 
pose, may  be  very  well  postponed  till  another  opportunity. 
Meanwhile,  it  ought  to  be  sufficiently  clear,  from  the  little  we 
liave  already  said  on  this  subject,  tliat  the  formation  of  a 
complete  vocabulary  of  pure  conceptions,  accompanied  by  all 
the  requisite  explanations,  is  not  only  a  possible,  but  an  c«Ay 
undertaking.  The  compartments  already  exist;  it  is  only 
necessary  to  fill  them  up;  and  a  systematic  topic  Uke  the 

*  The  predicabica  of  Kant  are  quite  different  from  those  of  Aristotle  aud 
ancient  and  modern  logioans.  The  five  prcdicables  are  of  a  logical,  and 
not,  like  thoee  of  Kant,  of  a  metaphysico-ontological  import.  They  Were 
enounced  as  a  complete  enumeration  of  all  the  possible  modes  of  predica* 
tion.  Kant's  predicables,  on  the  contrary,  do  not  possess  this  merely 
formal  aad  logical  character,  but  have  a  real  or  metaphysical  content — Tr 
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present,  indicates  with  perfect  precision  the  proper  place  to 
which  each  conception  hclongs,  while  it  readily  points  out  any 
that  have  not  yet  neen  filled  up. 

§  7. 

Our  table  of  the  categories  suggests  considerations  of  some 
importance,  which  may  perhaps  have  significant  results  in 
regard  to  the  scientific  form  of  all  rationsl  cognitions.  For, 
that  this  tabic  is  useful  in  the  theoretical  part  of  philosophy, 
nay,  indispensable  for  the  sketchuig  of  the  complete  plan  of 
a  science,  so  far  as  that  science  resU  upon  conceptions  h.  priori, 
and  for  dividing  it  mathematically,  according  to  fixed  princi- 
ples, is  most  manifest  from  the  fact  that  it  contains  all  the 
elementary  conceptions  of  the  understanding,  nay,  even  the 
form  of  a  system  of  these  in  the  understanding  itself,  and 
consequently  indicates  all  the  momcntii,  and  also  the  internal 
arrangement  of  a  projected  speculatiye  science,  as  I  ha^e  else- 
where shown.*     Here  follow  some  of  these  observations. 

I.  This  table,  which  contains  four  classes  of  conceptions  of 
the  understanding,  may,  in  the  first  instance,  be  divided  into 
two  classes,  the  first  of  which  relates  to  objects  of  intuition — 
pure  as  well  as  empirical ;  the  second,  to  the  existence  of 
these  objects,  either  in  relation  to  one  another,  or  to  the  un- 
derstanding. 

The  former  of  these  classes  of  categories  I  would  entitle 
the  mathemalical,  and  the  latter  the  dynamical  categories, 
llie  former,  as  we  see,  has  no  correlates  ;  these  are  only  to  be 
found  in  the  second  class.  This  difierence  must  have  a  ground 
in  the  nature  of  the  liuman  understanding. 

II.  The  number  of  the  categories  in  each  class  is  always 
the  same,  namely,  tliree  ; — a  fact  which  also  demands  some 
consideration,  because  in  all  other  cases  division  h  priori 
through  conceptions  is  necessarily  dichotomy.  It  is  to  be 
addled,  that  tlie  third  category  in  each  triad  always  arises 
from  the  combination  of  the  second  with  the  first. 

Tlius  Totality  is  nothing  else  but  Plurality  contemplated 
as  Unity;  Limitation  is  merely  Reality  conjoined  with  Ne- 
gation ;  Community  is  the  Causality  of  a  Substance,  recipro- 
cally determining,  and  determined  by  other  substances  ;  and 

*  In  the  "  Metaphysical  rrinciples  of  Natural  Science.'' 
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finally,  Neces&ity  is  nothing  but  Existence,  mrhich  is  given 
through  the  Possibility  itself.*  Let  it  not  be  supposed,  how- 
ever, that  the  third  category  is  merely  a  deduced,  and  not  a 
primitive  conception  of  the  pure  understanding.  For  the  con- 
junction of  the  first  and  second,  in  order  to  produce  the  third 
conception,  requires  a  particular  function  of  the  understanding, 
which  is  by  no  means  identical  with  those  which  are  exercised 
in  the  first  and  second.  Thus,  tlie  conception  of  a  number 
(which  belongs  to  the  category  of  Totality),  is  not  always 
possible,  where  the  conceptions  of  multitude  and  unity  exibt 
(for  example,  in  the  representation  of  the  infinite).  Or,  if  I 
conjoin  the  conception  of  a  cause  with  that  of  a  substance,  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  conception  of  influence^  that  is,  how 
one  substance  can  be  the  cause  of  something  in  another  sub- 
stance, will  be  understood  ^om  that.  Thus  it  is  evident,  that 
a  particular  act  of  the  understanding  is  here  necessary  ;  and 
so  in  the  other  instances. 

III.  With  respect  to  one  category,  namely,  that  of  com- 
munity, which  is  found  in  the  third  class,  it  is  not  so  easy  as 
with  the  others  to  detect  its  accordance  with  the  form  of  the 
disjunctive  judgment  which  corresponds  to  it  in  the  table  of 
the  logical  functions. 

In  order  to  assure  ourselves  of  this  accordance,  we  must 
observe :  that  in  every  disjunctive  judgment,  the  sphere  of 
the  judgment  (that  is,  the  complex  of  all  that  is  contained  in 
it)  is  represented  as  a  whole  divided  into  parts  ;  and,  since 
one  part  cannot  be  contained  in  the  other,  they  are  cogitated 
as  co-ordinated  with,  not  subordinated  to  each  other,  so  that 
they  do  not  determine  each  other  unilaterally,  as  in  a  linear 
series,  but  reciprocally,  as  in  an  aggregate — (if  one  member 
of  the  division  is  posited,  all  the  rest  are  excluded ;  and  con- 
versely). 

Now  a  like  connection  is  cogitated  in  a  whole  of  things ; 
for  one  thing  is  not  subordinated,  as  effect,  to  another  as 
cause  of  its  existence,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  co-ordinated 
contemporaneously  and  reciprocally,  as  a  cause  in  relation  to 
the  determination  of  the  others  (for  example,  in  a  body — the 
parts  of  which  mutually  attract  and  repel  each  other).     And 

*  Kant's  rocaiiiflg  is ;  A  necessary  existence  is  an  existence  whose 
existence  is  ^ven  iu  the  very  possibility  of  its  existence.^  7r. 
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this  18  an  entirely  different  kind  of  connection  from  that 
which  we  find  in  the  mere  relation  of  the  cause  to  the  efifect 
(the  principle  to  the  consequence),  for  in  such  a  connection 
the  consequence  does  not  in  its  turn  determine  the  principle, 
and  therefore  does  not  constitute,  with  the  latter,  a  whole, — 
just  as  tlie  Creator  does  not  with  the  world  make  up  a  whole. 
The  process  of  understanding  by  which  it  represents  to  itself 
the  sphere  of  a  divided  conception,  is  employed  also  when  we 
think  of  a  thing  as  diyisible ;  and,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
members  of  the  division  in  the  former  exclude  one  another, 
and  yet  are  connected  in  one  sphere,  so  the  understanding 
represents  to  itself  the  parts  of  the  latter,  as  having — each  of 
them— an  existence  (ns  substances),  independently  of  the 
others,  and  yet  as  united  in  one  whole. 

§8. 

In  the  transcendental  philosophy  of  the  ancients,  there 
exists  one  more  leading  division,  which  contains  pure  concep- 
tions of  the  understanding,  and  which,  although  not  num- 
bered among  the  cntegories,  ought,  according  to  them,  as  con- 
ceptions h  priori^  to  be  valid  of  objects.  But  in  this  case  they 
would  augment  the  number  of  the  categories ;  which  cannot 
be.  These  are  set  forth  in  the  proposition,  so  renowned 
among  the  schoolmen, — "  QuodHhct  ens  est  unum,  veuum, 
BONUK."  Now,  though  the  inferences  from  this  principle 
were  mere  tautological  propositiniin,  and  though  it  is  allowed 
only  by  courtesy  to  retain  a  place  in  modern  metaphysics,  yet 
a  thought  which  maintained  itself  for  such  a  length  of  time, 
however  empty  it  seems  to  be,  deserves  an  investigation  of  its 
origin,  and  justifies  the  conjecture  that  it  must  be  grounded 
in  some  law  of  the  understanding,  which,  as  is  often  the  case, 
has  only  been  erroneously  interpreted.  These  pretended 
transcendental  predicates  are,  in  fact,  notliing  but  logical  re< 
quisites  and  criteria  of  all  cognition  of  objects,  and  they  em 
ploy,  as  the  basis  for  this  cognition,  the  categories  of  Quan- 
tity, namely,  Unity,  Plurality,  and  Totality.  But  these,  which 
must  be  taken  as  material  conditions,  that  is,  as  belonging  to 
the  possibility  of  things  themselves,  they  employed  merely  in 
formal  signification,  as  belonging  to  the  logical  requisites 
•f  all  cognition,  and  yet  most  unguardedly  changed  these 
criteria  of  thought  into  properties  of  objects,  as  tilings  in 
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themselves.  Now,  in  every  cognition  of  an  object,  there  is 
unitff  of  conception,  which  may  be  called  qualitative  unity, 
BO  far  as  by  this  term  we  understand  only  the  unity  in  our 
connection  of  the  manifold  ;  for  example,  unity  of  the  theme 
in  a  play,  an  oration,  or  a  story.  Secondly,  there  is  truth  in 
respect  of  the  deductions  from  it.  The  more  true  deductions 
we  have  from  a  given  conception,  the  more  criteria  of  its  ob- 
jective reality.  This  we  migbt  call  the  qualitative  pluraitty 
of  characteristic  marks,  which  belong  to  a  conception  as  to  a 
common  foundation,  but  arc  not  cogitated  as  a  quantity  in  it. 
Tliirdly,  tbcre  is  perfection, — which  consists  in  this,  that  the 
plurality  falls  back  upon  the  unity  of  the  conception,  and 
accords  completely  with  that  conception,  and  widi  no  other. 
This  we  may  denominate  qualitative  completeness.  Hence  it 
is  evident  that  these  logical  criteria  of  the  jiossibility  of  cog- 
nition, arc  mcix'ly  the  three  categories  of  Quantity  modi  lied 
and  transformed  to  suit  an  unauthorized  manner  of  applying 
them.  That  is  to  say,  the  three  categories,  in  which  the  unity 
in  the  production  of  tlie  quantum  mast  be  homogeneous 
throughout,  are  transformed  solely  with  a  view  to  the  con- 
nexion of  heterogeneous  parts  of  cognition  in  one  act  of  con- 
sciousness, by  means  of  the  quality  of  the  cognition,  which  is 
the  principle  of  that  connexion.  Thus  the  criterion  of  the 
possibility  of  a  conception  (not  of  its  object),  is  the  definition 
of  it,  in  which  the  unity  of  the  conception,  the  truth  of  all 
that  may  be  immediately  deduced  from  it,  and  finally,  the 
completeness  of  what  has  been  thus  deduced,  constitute  the 
requisites  for  the  reproduction  of  the  whole  conception.  Thus 
also,  the  criterion  or  test  of  an  hypothesis  is  the  intelligibility 
of  the  received  principle  of  explanation,  or  its  unity  (without 
help  from  any  subsidiary  hy|)othesis), — tlie  truth  of  our  deduc- 
tions from  it  (consistency  with  each  other  and  with  experience), 
— and  lastly,  the  completeness  of  the  principle  of  the  explanation 
of  these  deductions,  which  refer  to  neither  more  nor  less  than 
what  was  admitted  in  the  hypothesis,  restoring  analytically 
and  h  posteriori,  what  was  cogitated  synthetically  and  a  priori. 
By  the  conceptions,  therefore,  of  Unity,  Truth,  and  Perfection, 
we  have  made  no  addition  to  the  tmnsceudcutal  table  of  the 
categories,  which  is  complete  without  them.  We  have,  on  tlie 
contRiry,  merely  employed  the  tliree  categories  of  quantity, 
setting  a:»ide  theur  application  to  objects  of  experience,  as 
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|][enend  logical  laws  of  the  consistency  of  cognition  with  it- 
self.* 

Anjllttio  of  Conceptions. 
CHAPTER   JI. 

OF  THE  DEDUOTIOK  OF  THE    PUBE   CONCEPTIONS  OF  THE 

UNDEBSTANDINO. 

Sect.  I. — Of  the  Principles  of  a  Tratueendental  Deduction  in 

general, 

§  9. 

Teachebs  of  jurispradence,  when  speaking  of  rights  and 
claims,  distinguish  in  a  cause  the  question  of  right  (quid  juris) 
from  the  question  of  fact  (quidfacti),  and  whue  they  demand 
proof  of  Doth,  they  give  to  the  proof  of  tlie  former,  which 
goes  to  cstahliBh  right  or  claim  in  law,  the  name  of  Deduction. 
Now  we  make  use  of  a  great  number  of  empirical  conceptions, 
without  opposition  from  any  one ;  and  consider  ourselves, 
even  without  any  attempt  at  deduction,  justified  in  attaching 
to  them  a  sense,  and  a  supposititious  signification,  because  we 
hare  always  experience  at  hand  to  demonstrate  their  objective 
reality.  Tliere  exist  also,  however,  usurped  conceptions,  such 
as  fortune,  fate,  which  circulate  with  almost  universal  in- 
dulgence, and  yet  are  occasionally  cliallcnged  by  tbe  ques- 
tion, quid  juris  ?  In  such  cases,  we  have  great  difliculty 
in  discovering  any  deduction  for  these  terms,  inasmuch  as 
we  cannot  produce  any  manifest  ground  of  right,  either  from 
experience  or  from  reason,  on  which  the  claim  to  employ  them 
can  be  founded. 

*  Kant's  meaning  in  the  foregoing  chapter  is  this : — These  three  con« 
oeptions  of  tcnt/y,  <ncM,  and  goodnen^  applied  as  predicates  to  things, 
are  the  three  categories  of  quantity  under  a  diflferent  form.  Tliese  three 
categories  have  an  immediate  relation  to  things,  as  phenomena ;  witliout 
tlictn  \Tc  coidd  form  no  conceptions  of  external  objects.  But  in  the  alrave- 
mentioncil  proposition,  they  are  changed  into  logical  conditions  of  tliought, 
and  tlien  unwittingly  transformed  into  pro|>crties  of  things  in  themselves. 
Tliexe  conceptions  are  properly  logical  or  formal,  and  not  metaphysical  or 
material.  I'he  three  categories  are  quantit stive ;  these  conceptions,  quali- 
tative. They  are  logical  conditions  employed  ns  metaphysical  con- 
ceptions,— one  of  the  very  commonest  error?  in  the  sphere  of  mental 
science. — 7>. 
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Among  the  many  conceptions,  wnich  make  up  the  very 
▼Aiiegated  web  of  human  cognition,  some  are  destined  for 
pure  use  h  priori,  independent  of  all  experience ;  aud  their 
title  to  be  so  employed  always  requires  a  deduction,  inasmuch 
as,  to  justify  such  use  of  tneni,  proofs  from  experience  arc 
not  sufiicient ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  know  how  these  concep- 
tions can  apply  to  objects  without  being  derived  from  expe- 
rience. I  term,  therefore,  an  explanation  of  the  manner  in 
which  conceptions  can  apply  a  priori  to  objects,  the  Iransceu' 
dental  deduction  of  conceptions,  and  I  distinguish  it  from  the 
empirical  deduction,  which  indicates  the  mode  in  which  a 
conception  is  obtained  through  experience  and  reflection 
thereon ;  conseauently,  does  not  concern  itself  with  the  right, 
but  only  with  the  fact  of  our  obtaining  conceptions  in  such 
and  such  a  manner.  We  have  already  seen  that  we  are  in  pos- 
session of  two  perfectly  different  kinds  of  conceptions,  which 
nevertheless  agree  with  each  other  in  this,  that  they  both 
apply  to  objects  completely  h  priori.  These  are  the  concep- 
tions of  space  and  time  as  forms  of  sensibility,  and  the  cate- 
gories as  pure  conceptions  of  the  understanding.  To  attempt 
an  empincal  deduction  of  either  of  these  classes  would  be 
labour  in  vain,  because  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of 
tlieir  nature  consists  in  this,  that  they  apply  to  their  objects, 
without  having  borrowed  anything  from  experience  towards 
the  representation  of  them.  Gonsequentlv,  if  a  deduction  of 
these  conceptions  is  necessary,  it  must  always  be  transcen- 
dental. 

Meanwhile,  with  respect  to  these  conceptions,  as  with 
respect  to  all  our  cognition,  we  certainly  may  discover  in 
experience,  if  not  the  principle  of  their  possibility,  yet  the 
occasionuig  causes  *  of  their  production.  It  will  bo  found 
that  the  impressions  of  sense  give  the  first  occa^iion  for 
bringing  into  action  the  whole  faculty  of  cognition,  and  for 
the  production  of  experience,  which  contains  two  very  dis- 
similar elements,  namely,  a  matter  for  cognition,  given  by 
the  senses,  and  a  certain  form  for  the  arrangement  of  this 
matter,  arising  out  of  the  inner  fountain  of  pure  intuition  and 
thought ;  and  these,  on  occasion  given  by  sensuous  impres- 
sions, are  called  into  exercise  and  produce  conceptions,     ouch 

*  GelegeDheitgnrsacheii. 
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an  inTestigation  into  the  first  efforts  of  our  facultj  of  cognition 
to  mount  from  particular  perceptions  to  general  conceptions, 
is  undoubtedly  of  great  utility ;  and  we  lia?e  to  thank  the 
celebrated  Locke,  for  having  first  opened  the  way  for  this  en- 
quiry. But  a  deduction  of  the  pure  /)  priori  conceptions  of 
course  never  can  be  made  in  tins  way,  seeing  that,  in  regard 
to  their  future  employment,  which  must  be  entirely  inde- 
pendent  of  experience,  they  must  have  a  far  different  certificate 
of  liirth  to  show  from  that  of  a  descent  from  experience.  This 
attempted  physiological  derivation,  which  cannot  properly  be 
called  deduction,  because  it  relates  merely  to  a  quastto  facH, 
I  shall  entitle  an  explanation  of  the  possession  of  a  pure  cog- 
nition. It  is  therefore  manifest  that  there  can  only  be  a  tran- 
scendental deduction  of  these  conceptions,  and  by  no  means 
an  empirical  one ;  also,  that  all  attempts  at  an  empirical  de- 
duction, in  regard  to  pure  d  priori  conceptions,  are  vain,  and 
can  only  be  made  by  one  who  docs  not  understand  the  alto- 
gether peculiar  nature  of  these  cognitions. 

But  although  it  is  admitted  that  the  only  possible  deduction 
of  pure  h priori  cognition  is  a  transcendental  deduction,  it  is  not, 
for  Uiat  reason,  perfectly  manifest  that  such  a  deduction  is 
absolutely  necessary.  We  have  already  trnccd  to  their  sources 
the  conceptions  of  space  and  time,  by  means  of  a  transcen- 
dental deduction,  and  we  have  explained  and  determined  their 
objective  validity  h  priori.  Geometry,  nevertheless,  advances 
steadily  and  securely  in  the  province  of  pure  h  priori  cogni- 
tions, without  needing  to  ask  from  Philosophy  any  certificate 
as  to  the  pure  and  legitimate  origin  of  its  fundamental  concep- 
tion of  space.  But  the  use  of  the  conception  in  this  science 
extends  only  to  the  extenial  world  of  sense,  the  pure  form  of 
the  intuition  of  which  is  space ;  and  in  this  world,  thereforep 
all  geometrical  cognition,  because  it  is  founded  upon  h  priori 
intuition,  posesses  immediate  evidence,  and  the  objects  of  this 
cognition  are  given  h  priori  (as  regards  their  form)  in  intuition 
by  and  through  the  cognition  itself.*  With  the  pure  concep- 
tions of  Understanding,  on  the  contrary,  commences  the  ab- 

*  Ksni's  meaning  is :  The  objects  of  cognition  in  Geometry, — angles, 
lines,  figures,  and  the  like, — are  not  different  from  the  act  of  cocnition 
which  produces  them,  except  in  thought.  The  object  does  not  exist  but 
while  we  think  it — does  not  exist  apart  from  our  thinking  it.  The  act  of 
thinking  and  the  object  of  tlilnking,  are  but  one  thing  regarded  from  two 
di/Tereni  points  of  view. — 7V. 
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solute  necessity  of  seeking  a  transcendental  dedactioii,  not 
only  of  these  conceptions  themselves,  hut  likewise  of  space, 
because,  inasmuch  as  they  make  affirmations'*'  concerning 
objects  not  by  means  of  the  predicates  of  intuition  and  sen- 
sibility, hut  of  pure  thought  a  priori,  they  apply  to  ohjecta 
without  any  of  the  conditions  of  sensibility.  Besides,  not  being 
founded  on  experience,  they  are  not  presented  with  any 
object  in  h  priori  intuition  upon  which,  antecedently  to  expe- 
rience, they  might  base  their  synthesis.  Hence  results,  not 
only  doubt  as  to  the  objective  validity  and  proper  limits  of 
their  use,  but  that  even  our  conception  of  space  is  rendered 
equivocal;  inasmuch  as  we  are  verv  ready  with  the  aid  of 
the  categories,  to  carry  the  use  of  this  conception  beyond  the 
conditions  of  sensuous  intuition ; — ^and  for  this  reason,  we 
have  already  found  a  transcendental  deduction  of  it  needful. 
The  reader,  then,  must  be  quite  convinced  of  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  a  transcendental  deduction,  before  taking  a  single  step 
in  the  field  of  pure  reason  ;  because  otherwise  he  goes  to  work 
blindly j  and  after  he  has  wandered  about  in  all  directions, 
returns  to  the  state  of  utter  ignorance  from  which  he  started. 
He  ought,  moreover,  clearly  to  recognize  beforehand,  the  un- 

*  I  have  been  compelled  to  adopt  a  conjectural  reading  here.  All  the 
editions  of  the  Critik  der  reinen  Vernunft,  both  those  published  during 
Kant's  lifetime,  and  thoye  published  by  various  editors  after  his  death, 
have  fie, .  von  Oeyenatdnden, . . .  redet.  But  it  is  quite  plain  that  the  tie 
is  the  pronoun  for  die  reme  Vertiandeibeffrifef  and  we  ought,  there- 
fore, to  read  reden.  In  the  same  sentence,  all  the  editions  (except  liar- 
tenstdn's)  insert  die  after  the  first  und,  which  makes  nonsense.  In 
page  75  dso,  sentence  beginning  **For  that  objccte"  I  have  altered  '*«yA- 
thetitchen  Einticht  dee  Venketu^*  into  **  tynthetutchen  Eiaheit"  Aiid  in 
page  77,  sentence  beginning,  *'  But  it  it  evident,"  we  tiud  "die  ertte 
Bedingung  Utgen**    Some  such  word  as  muss  is  plainly  to  be  understood. 

Indeed,  I  have  not  found  a  single  edition  of  the  Critique  trust- 
worthy. Kant  must  not  have  been  very  careful  in  his  correction  of  th^ 
press.  Those  published  by  editors  after  Kant's  death  seem  in  most  cases 
to  follow  Kant's  own  editions  closely.  That  by  Rosencrantz  is  perhaps  the 
best;  and  he  has  corrected  a  number  of  Kant's  errors.  But  although  I  have 
adopted  several  uncommon  and  also  conjectural  readings,  I  luive  not  done 
so  hastily  or  Ughtly.  It  is  only  after  diligent  comparison  of  all  the  editions 
I  could  gainacceaa  to,  that  I  have  altered  the  common  reading ;  while  a 
conjectural  reading  has  been  adopted  only  when  it  was  quite  clear  that 
the  reading  of  every  edition  was  a  misprint. 

Other  errors, occurring  previously  to  those  mentioned  above,  have  been, 
tad  others  after  them  will  be.  corrected  in  silence. — IV. 
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UToidable  difiicalties  in  his  undertaking,  so  that  he  may  not 
afterwards  complain  of  the  obscurity  in  which  the  subject 
itself  is  deeply  involved,  or  become  too  soon  impatient  of  the 
obstacles  in  his  path  ; — because  we  have  a  choice  of  only  two 
things — either  at  once  to  give  up  all  pretensions  to  know- 
ledge beyond  the  limits  of  possible  experience,  or  to  bring 
this  critical  investigation  to  completion. 

We  have  been  able,  with  very  little  trouble,  to  make  it  com« 
prehensible  how  the  conceptions  of  space  and  time,  although 
a  priori  cognitions,  must  necessarily  apply  to  external  ob- 
jects, and  render  a  synthetical  cognition  of  these  possible, 
independently  of  all  experience.  For  inasmuch  as  only  by 
means  of  such  pure  form  of  sensibility  an  object  can  appear 
to  us,  Uiat  is,  be  an  object  of  empirical  intuition,  space  and 
time  are  pure  intuitions,  which  contain  h  priori  the  con- 
dition of  the  possibility  of  objects  as  phenomena,  and  an 
&  priori  synthesis  in  these  intuitions  possesses  objective 
Validity. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  categories  of  the  understanding  do 
not  represent  the  conditions  under  which  objects  are  given 
to  us  in  intuition  ;  objects  can  consequently  appear  to  us 
without  necessarily  connecting  themselves  with  these,  and 
consequently  without  any  necessity  binding  on  the  under- 
standing to  contain  h  priori  the  conditions  of  these  objects. 
Thus  we  find  ourselves  involved  in  a  difficulty  which  did  not 
present  itself  in  tlie  sphere  of  sensibility,  that  is  to  say,  we 
cannot  discover  how  (he  subjective  conditions  of  thought  can 
have  object  ire  validity  ^  in  other  words,  can  become  con- 
ditions of  the  possibility  of  all  cognition  of  objects; — for 
phenomena  may  certainly  be  given  to  us  in  intuition  without 
any  help  from  the  functions  of  the  understanding.  Let  us 
take,  for  example,  tlie  conception  of  causey  which  indicates  a 
peculiar  kind  of  synthesis,  nnraely,  that  with  something.  A, 
something  entirely  different,  B,  is  connected  according  to  a 
law.  It  is  not  h  priori  manifest  why  phicnomena  should 
contain  anything  of  this  kind  (we  are  of  course  debarred 
from  appealing  for  proof  to  experience,  for  the  objective 
validity  of  this  conception  must  be  demonstrated  h  priori), 
and  it  hence  remains  doubtful  d  priori,  whether  such  a  con- 
ception be  not  quiti^  void,  and  without  any  corresponding 
object  among  phtenomena.     For  that  objects  of  sensuous 
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hitoitiou  must  correspond  to  the  formal  conditious  of  scd 
sibility  existing  ft  priori  in  the  mind,  is  quite  evident,  from 
the  fact,  that  without  these  they  could  not  be  objects  for 
us;  but  that  they  must  also  correspond  to  the  conditions 
which  understanding  requires  for  the  synthetical  unity  or 
thought,  is  an  assertion,  the  grounds  for  which  are  not  so 
easily  to  be  discovered.  For  pheenomena  might  be  so  con- 
stituted, as  not  to  correspond  to  the  conditions  of  the  \mity 
of  thought;  and  all  things  might  lie  in  such  confusion, 
that,  for  example,  nothing  could  be  met  with  in  the  sphere 
of  phsenomena  to  suggest  a  law  of  synthesis,  and  so  cor- 
respond to  the  conception  of  cause  and  effect ;  so  that  this 
conception  would  be  quite  Toid,  null,  and  without  significance. 
Phenomena  would  nevertheless  continue  to  present  objects 
to  our  intuition  ;  for  mere  intuition  does  not  in  any  respect 
stand  in  need  of  tbe  functions  of  thought. 

If  we  thought  to  free  ourselves  from  the  labour  of  these 
investigations  by  saying,  **  Experience  is  constantly  offering 
us  examples  of  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  in  phseno- 
mena,  and  presents  us  with  abundant  opportunity  of  ab- 
stracting the  conception  of  cause,  and  so  at  the  same  time  of 
corroborating  the  objective  validity  of  this  conception  ;" — we 
should  in  this  case  be  overlooking  the  fact,  that  the  concep- 
tion of  cause  cannot  arise  in  this  way  at  all ;  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  must  either  have  an  ^  priori  basis  in  the  understand- 
ing, or  be  rejected  as  a  mere  chimscra.  For  this  conception 
demands  that  something.  A,  should  be  of  such  a  nature,  that 
something  else,  B,  should  follow  from  it  necessarily,  and  ac- 
cording to  an  absolutely  universal  law.  We  may  certainly 
collect  from  phenomena  a  law,  according  to  which  this  or 
that  usually  happens,  but  the  clement  of  necessity  is  nut  t: 
be  found  in  it.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  to  the  syuthosis  of 
cause  and  effect  belongs  a  dignity,  which  is  utterly  wanting  in 
any  empirical  synthesis ;  for  it  is  no  mere  mechanical  syn- 
thesis, by  means  of  addition,  but  a  dynamical  one,  that  is  to 
say,  the  effect  is  not  to  be  cogitated  as  merely  annexed  to  the 
cause,  but  as  posited  by  and  through  the  cause,  and  resulting 
from  it.  The  strict  universality  of  this  law  never  can  be  a 
characteristic  of  empirical  laws,  which  obtain  through  in- 
duction only  a  comparative  universality,  that  is,  an  extended 
range  of  practical  application.    But  the  pure  conceptions  oi 
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the  understanding  would  entirely  lose  all  their  peculiar  eha- 
racter,  if  ve  treated  them  merely  as  the  productions  of  ex- 
perience. 

TbAKSITION  to  tub  TuAirSCXKDBNTAL  DEDUCTION  Of  THX 

Catsqobieb. 

§  10. 

Tliere  are  only  two  possible  ways  in  which  synthetical  re- 
presentation and  its  objects   can   coincide  with  and  relate 
necessarily  to  each  other,  and,  as  it  were,   meet  together. 
Either  the  object  alone  makes  the  representation  possible,  or 
the  representation  alone  makes  the  ooject  possible.     In  the 
former  case,  the  relation  between  them  is  only  empirical,  and 
au  r)  prion  representation  is  impossible.      And  this  is  the 
cfiflc  wilh  pimnioincnn,  ns  regnrds  that  in  them  which  is  refer- 
able  to  nuTo  sensation.     In  tlic  latter  ca<«e— although  rcpre- 
sciilntion  alone  (for  of  its  cniisalily,  by  means  of  tlic  will,  we 
do  not  here  speak,)  does  not  produce  the  object  as  to  its  ex- 
istence, it  must  ncvcrtboless  be  h  priori  detcrminatiye  in  re- 
gard to  the  object,  if  it  is  only  by  means  of  the  represent- 
ation that  we  can  cognize  any  thing  as  an  object.     Now  tliere 
arc  only  two  conditions  of  the  possibility  of  a  cognition  of 
objects ;    firstly,  Intnifion^  by  menns  of  which  tlie  object, 
tliongh  only  as  plioenomrnon,  is  given ;  secondly,  Conception,  by 
means  of  M'hich  the  object  M'hich  corresponds  to  this  intuition 
is  tliongh t.    But  it  is  evident  from  what  lias  been  said  on  scs- 
thctic,  that  the  first  condition,  under  which  alone  objects  can 
be  intuited,  must  in  fact  exist,  as  a  formal  basis  for  them, 
f)  priori  in  the  mind.     With  this  formal  condition  of  sensi- 
bility, tliercfbre,  all  plirenomcna  necessarily  correspond,  because 
it  is  only  thvongh  it  that  they  can  be  pheenomena  at  all ;  that 
is,  can  be  empirically  intuited  and  given.     Now  the  question  is, 
whether  there  do  not  exist  h  priori  in  the  mind,  conceptions  of 
Mndcrstaiiding  also,  as  conditions  under  which  alone  something, 
if  not  intuited,  is  yet  thought  as  object.     If  this  question  be 
answered  in  the  aflirmative,  it  follows  that  all  empirical  cogni- 
tion of  objects  is  necessarily  conformable  to  such  conceptions, 
since,  if  they  are  not  presupposed,  it  is  impossible  that  anything 
can  be  an  object  of  experience.     Now  all  experience  contains, 
besides  the  intuition  of  the  senses  through  which  an  object  ia 
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given,  a  conception  also  of  an  object  that  is  given  iu  Intuition. 
Accordingly,  couccptiousof  objects  in  general  must  lie  as  a  priu/i 
conditions  at  the  foundation  of  nil  empirical  cognition;  and  con- 
sequently,  the  objective  validity  of  the  categories,  as  a  prion 
conceptions,  \f'i\i  rest  upon  thu,  that  experience  (as  far  as  re- 
gards the  form  of  thought)  is  possible  only  hj  their  means. 
For  in  that  case  they  apply  necessarily  and  a  priori  to  objects 
of  experience,  because  only  through  them  can  an  object  of  ex- 
perience be  tlkought. 

The  wiiole  aim  of  the  transcendental  deduction  of  all  h  priori 
conoeptious  is  to  show  tlnit  these  conceptions  are  &  priori 
conditions  of  the  possibility  of  all  expeiieuoe.  Conceptions 
which  afford  us  the  objective  foundation  of  the  possibility  of 
experience,  are  for  tnat  very  reason  necessary.  But  the 
analysis  of  the  experiences  in  which  they  are  met  with  is  not 
deduction,  but  only  an  illustration  of  them,  because  from 
experience  they  could  never  derive  the  attribute  of  necessity. 
Without  their  original  appUcability  and  relation  to  all  pos- 
sible experience,  in  which  all  objects  of  cognition  present 
themselves,  the  relation  of  the  categories  to  objects,  of  what- 
ever nature,  would  be  quite  incomprehensible. 

The  celebrated  Locke,  for  want  of  due  reflection  on  tliese 
points,  and  because  he  met  with  pure  conceptions  of  tlie  un- 
derstanding iu  experience,  sought  also  to  deduce  them  from 
experience,  and  yet  proceeded  so  inconsequcntly  as  to  attempt, 
witli  their  aid,  to  arrive  at  cognitions  which  lie  far  beyond 
the  limits  of  all  experience.  David  Hume  perceived  that,  to 
render  this  possible,  it  was  necessary  that  the  conceptions 
should  have  an  ti  priori  origin.  But  as  he  could  not  explain 
how  it  was  possilile  that  conceptions  which  are  not  connected 
with  each  other  in  the  understanding,  must  nevertheless  be 
thought  as  necessarily  connected  in  the  object, — and  it  never 
occurred  to  him  that  the  understanding  itself  might,  perhaps, 
by  means  of  these  conceptions,  be  the  author  of  the  experi- 
ence in  which  its  objects  were  presented  to  it, — he  was  forced 
to  derive  these  conceptions  from  ex{>erieuce,  that  is  from 
a  subjective  neccitsity  arising  from  repeated  association  oi 
experiences  erroneously  considered  to  be  objective, — ^iu  one 
word,  from  "  habii.**  But  he  proceeded  with  perfect  con- 
sequence, and  declared  it  to  be  impossible  with  such  con- 
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ceptionB  and  the  principles  arising  from  them,  to  oferstep 
tlie  limits  of  expenence.  Tlie  empirical  derivation,  however, 
which  both  of  these  philosophers  attributed  to  tliese  concep- 
tions, cannot  possibly  be  reconciled  with  the  fact  that  we  do 
possess  scientific  ^priori  cognitions,  namely,  those  of  pure 
mathematics  and  general  physics. 

The  former  of  these  two  celebrated  men  opened  a  wide 
door  to  extravagance — ffor  if  reason  has  once  undoubted  right 
on  its  side,  it  will  not  allow  itself  to  be  confined  to  set  limits, 
by  vague  rccomtnendations  of  moderation) ;  the  latter  gave 
lumsclf  up  entirely  to  scepticism, — a  natural  consequence, 
after  having  discovered,  as  he  thought,  that  the  faculty  of 
cognition  was  not  trust-worthy.  We  now  intend  to  make  a 
trial  whether  it  be  not  possilde  safely  to  conduct  reason  be- 
tween tlicsc  two  rocks,  to  assign  her  determinate  limits,  and 
yet  leave  open  for  her  the  entire  sphere  of  her  legitimate 
activity. 

I  shall  merely  premise  an  explanation  of  what  the  categories 
are.  They  are  conceptions  of  an  object  in  general,  by  means 
of  "which  its  intuition  is  contemplated  as  determined  in  rela- 
tion to  one  of  the  logical  functions  of  judgment.  The  fol- 
lowing will  make  this  plain.  The  function  of  the  categorical 
judgment  is  that  of  the  relation  of  subject  to  predicate ;  for 
example,  in  the  proposition,  "  All  bodies  are  divisible.'*  But 
in  regard  to  the  merely  logical  use  of  the  understanding,  it 
still  remains  undetermined  to  which  of  these  two  conceptions 
belongs  the  function  of  subject,  and  to  which  that  of  predi- 
cate. For  we  could  also  say,  "  Some  divisible  is  a  body." 
But  the  category  of  substance,  when  the  conception  of  a  body 
is  brought  under  it,  determines  that ;  and  its  empirical  intui- 
tion in  experience  must  be  contemplated  always  as  subject, 
and  never  aa  mere  predicate.  And  so  with  all  the  other  cate- 
Ijorie.^. 
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Dkbitcttok  of  the  pub£  Cokoeftiohs  ot  the  Uudsk* 

stakbiko. 

SECTION    II. 

TaA.KSCBKDENTAL  DeDUOTIOK    OP    TUE    PUEE    CoKCEFTIONa 

OP  THE  Ukdeestandino. 

§  11. 

Of  the  Pouibility  of  a  Conjunction  of  the  manifold  repre- 
^  Mentations  given  by  Sense. 

Tiie  manifold  conteut  in  our  representations  can  be  given 
in  an  intuition  wbich  is  merely  sensuous — ^in  oUier  words,  is 
nothing  but  susceptibility ;  and  the  form  of  tliis  intuition  can 
exist  h  priori  in  our  faculty  of  representation,  witliout  being 
any  thing  else  but  the  mode  in  which  the  subject  is  affected. 
But  the  conjunction  (conjunctio)  of  a  manifold  in  intuition 
never  can  be  given  us  by  the  senses ;  it  cannot  therefore  be 
contained  in  the  pure  form  of  sensuous  intuition,  for  it  is  n 
spontaneous  act  of  the  faculty  of  representation.  And  as  we 
must,  to  distinguish  it  from  sensibility,  entitle  this  faculty 
understanding ;  so  all  conjunction — whether  conscious  or  un- 
conscious, be  it  of  the  manifold  in  intuition,  sensuous  or  non- 
sensuous,  or  of  several  conceptions — is  an  act  of  the  under- 
standing. To  this  act  we  shall  give  the  general  appellation 
of  synthesis^  thereby  to  indicate,  at  the  same  time,  that  we 
cannot  represent  any  thing  as  conjoined  in  the  object  without 
having  previously  conjoined  it  ourselves.  Of  all  mental 
notions,  that  of  conjunction  is  the  only  one  which  cannot  be 
given  through  objects,  but  can  be  originated  only  by  the  sub- 
ject itself,  because  it  is  an  act  of  its  purely  spontaneous  activity. 
The  reader  will  easily  enough  perceive  tliat  the  possibility  of 
conjunction  must  be  grounded  in  tlie  very  nature  of  this  act, 
and  that  it  must  be  equally  valid  for  all  conjunction ;  and 
that  analysis,  which  appears  to  be  its  contrary,  must,  never 
theless,  always  presuppose  it ;  for  where  the  understanding 
has  not  previously  conjoined,  it  cannot  dissect  or  analyse, 
because  only  as  conjoined  by  it,  must  that  which  is  to  be 
analysed  have  been  given  to  our  faculty  of  representation. 

But  the  conception  of  conjunction  includes,  besides  the 
conception  of  the  manifold  and  of  the  synthesis  of  it,  that  of  tha 
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unity  of  it  also.  Conjanction  Ib  the  representation  of  the 
sjiithetical  unit^  of  the  manifold.*  This  idea  of  unity,  there- 
fore, cannot  arise  out  of  that  of  conjunction ;  muen  rather 
does  that  idea,  by  combining  itself  with  the  representation 
of  the  manifold,  render  the  conception  of  conjunction  pos- 
sible. This  unity,  which  h  priori  precedes  all  conceptions 
of  conjunction,  is  not  the  category  of  unity (§  6);  for  all  the 
categories  are  based  upon  logical  functions  of  judgment, 
and  in  these  functions  we  already  have  conjunction,  and 
consequently  unity  of  given  conceptions.  It  is  therefore 
evident  that  the  category  of  unity  presupposes  conjunction. 
We  must  therefore  look  still  higher  for  this  unity  (as  quali- 
tative, §  8),  in  that,  namely,  which  contains  the  ground  of 
the  unity  of  diverse  conceptions  in  judgments,  the  ground, 
consequently,  of  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  the  under- 
standing, even  in  regard  to  its  logical  use. 

0/  the  Originally  Synthetical  Unity  of  Apperception.'^ 

§  12. 

The  I  think  must  accompany  all  my  representations,  for 
otherwise  something  would  be  represented  in  me  which  could 
not  be  thought ;  in  other  words,  the  representation  would 
either  be  impossible,  or  at  least  be,  in  relation  to  mc,  nothing. 
That  representation  which  can  be  given  previously  to  nil 
thought,  is  called  intuition.  All  the  diversity  or  manifold 
content  of  intuition,  has,  thcrefurc,  a  necessary  relation  to  the 
/  think,  in  the  subject  in  which  this  diversity  is  found. 
But  this  representation,  I  think,  is  an  act  o(  sponianeify; 
that  is  to  say,  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  mere 
sensibility.     1  call  it  pure  apperception,  in  order  to  distin- 

*  Whether  the  representations  are  in  themselves  identicM.  and  conse- 
qnently  whether  one  can  l)e  thought  analytically  hy  means  of  and  through 
the  other,  is  a  question  which  we  need  not  at  present  consider.  Onr  ccm- 
8cioiancs$  of  the  one,  iK'hen  we  speak  of  the  manifold,  is  always  distinguish- 
able from  our  consciousness  of  the  other ;  and  it  is  only  respecting  the 
synthesis  of  this  (possible)  consciousness  that  we  here  treat. 

t  Ajtperception  simply  means  consciousness.  But  it  has  been  considered 
lietter  to  employ  this  term,  not  only  because  Kant  saw  (it  to  have  another 
word  besides  Bewuatiteyn,  but  because  the  term  ctmfciouaneit  denotes  a 
tiate,  <qfpereeptum  an  act  of  the  ego}  and  from  this  alone  the  superioritir 
of  tlM  latter  ii  apparent. —  TV. 
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guisU  it  from  empirical ;  or  primitive  apperception,  because  it 
18  a  self-consciousnesB  which,  whilst  it  gives  birth  to  the  re- 
presentation I  think,  must  necessarily  be  capable  of  accom- 
panying all  our  representations.  It  is  in  all  acts  of  conscious- 
ness one  and  the  same,  and  unaccompanied  by  it,  no  repre- 
sentation can  exist /(/r  me.  The  unity  of  this  apperception  1 
call  the  transcendental  unity  of  sclf-consciousncss,  in  order 
to  indicate  the  possibility  of  h  priori  cognition  arising  from  it. 
For  the  manifold  representations  which  are  given  in  an  intui- 
tion would  not  all  of  them  be  my  representations,  if  they 
did  not  all  belong  to  one  self-consciousness,  that  is,  as  my 
representations  (even  although  I  am  not  conscious  of  them  as 
such),  they  must  conform  to  the  condition  under  which  alone 
they  can  exist  together  in  a  common  self-consciousness,  be- 
cause otherwise  they  would  not  all  without  exception  belong 
to  me.  From  this  primitive  conjunction  follow  many  impor- 
tant results. 

For  example,  this  universal  identity  of  the  apperception  of 
the  manifold  given  in  intuition,  contains  a  pynthesis  of  repre- 
sentations, and  is  possible  only  by  means  of  the  consciousness 
of  this  synthesis.  For  the  empirical  consciousness  which 
accompanies  different  representations  is  in  itself  fragmentary 
and  disunited,  and  witliout  relation  to  the  identity  of  the 
subject.  This  relation,  then  does  not  exist  because  I  accom- 
pany every  representation  with  consciousness,  hut  because  I 
join  one  representation  to  another,  and  am  conscious  of  the 
synthesis  of  them.  Consequently,  only  because  I  can  connect 
a  variety  of  given  representations  in  one  consciousness,  is  it 
possible  that  I  can  represent  to  myself  the  identity  of  con- 
sciousness in  these  representations ;  in  other  words,  the  ana- 
lytical unity  of  apperception  is  possible  only  under  the  pre- 
supposition of  a  synthetical  unity.'*'  The  tliought,  '*  These  repre- 

*  All  general  couccptioas — as  such — depend,  for  their  existence,  on  the 
analytical  unity  of  consciousness.  For  example,  when  I  think  of  red  in 
general,  I  thereby  think  to  myself  a  property  which  (as  a  characteristic 
mark)  can  be  discovered  somewhere,  or  can  be  united  with  other  repre- 
srjitatious ;  consequently,  it  is  only  by  means  of  a  forethought  possible 
synthetical  unity  that  I  can  think  to  myself  the  analytical.  A  represen- 
tation which  is  cogitated  as  common  to  d{0^ereni  representations,  is  re- 
dded as  belonging  to  such  as,  besides  this  common  representation,  con- 
.ain  something  different f  consequently  it  must  be  previously  thought  in 
synthetical  unity  with  other  although  only  possible  representations,  before 
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tentaiifms  given  in  intuition,  belong  all  of  them  to  me/'  is 
accordingly  just  the  same  as,  "  I  unite  them  in  one  self-con- 
sciousness, or  can  at  least  so  unite  them  ;'*  and  although  this 
thonglit  is  not  itself  the  consciousness  of  the  synthesis  of  re- 
presentations, it  presupposes  the  possibility  of  it ;  that  is  to 
say,  for  the  reason  alone,  that  I  can  comprehend  the  variety 
of  my  representations  in  one  consciousness,  do  I  call  them 
my  representations,  for  otherwise  I  must  have  as  many- 
coloured  and  various  a  self  as  are  the  representations  of  which 
I  am  conscious.  Synthetical  unity  of  tiie  manifold  in  intui- 
tions, ns  given  h  priori,  is  therefore  the  foundation  of  the 
identity  of  apperception  itself,  which  antecedes  h  priori  all 
determinate  thought.  But  the  conjunction  of  representations 
into  a  conception  is  not  to  be  found  in  objecta  themselves,  nor 
can  it  be,  as  it  were,  borrowed  from  them  and  taken  up  into 
the  understanding  by  perception,  but  it  is  on  the  contrary  an 
operation  of  the  understancling  itself,  which  is  nothing  more 
than  the  faculty  of  conjoining  h  priori,  and  of  bringing  the 
variety  of  given  representations  under  the  unity  of  apper- 
ception. Ijiis  principle  is  the  highest  in  all  human  cog- 
nition. 

This  fundamental  principle  of  the  necessary  unity  of  apper- 
ception is  indeed  an  identical,  and  therefore  analytical  propo- 
sition ;  but  it  nevertheless  explains  the  necessity  for  a  synthesis 
of  the  manifold  given  in  an  intuition,  without  which  the 
identity  of  self-consciousness  would  be  incogitable.  For  the 
Ego,  as  a  simple  representation,  presents  us  with  no  manifold 
content ;  only  in  intuition,  which  is  quite  different  from  the 
representation  Ego,  can  it  be  given  us,  and  by  means  of  con- 
junction, it  is  cogitated  in  one  self- consciousness.  An  under- 
standing, in  which  all  the  manifold  should  be  given  by  means 
of  consciousness  itfjflf,  would  be  intuitive  ;  our  understanding 
can  only  think,  and  must  look  for  its  intuition  to  sense.  I 
am,  therefore,  conscious  of  my  identical  self,  in  relation  to 
all  the  variety  of  representations  given  to  me  in  an  intuition, 
because   I  call  all  of  them  my  representations.     In  other 

I  can  think  in  it  the  analytical  nnity  of  conBciousness  which  makes  it  a 
enneepta*  communis.  And  thus  the  synthetical  unity  of  apperception  is  the 
highest  point  with  which  we  ninst  connect  every  operation  of  the  under- 
standing, even  the  whole  of  logic,  and  after  it  our  transcendental  philo- 
sophy I  Indeed,  this  faculty  is  the  understanding  itself. 

g2 
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wordsj  I  am  conscious  myself  of  a  necessary  H  priori  syn* 
thesis  of  my  representations,  which  is  called  the  original 
synthetical  unity  of  apperception,  under  which  rank  all  the 
representations  presented  to  me,  but  that  only  by  means  of  a 
synthesis. 

The  principle  of  the  Synthetical  Unity  of  Apperception  is  the 
highest  principle  of  all  exercise  of  the  Understanding, 

§  13. 

The  supreme  principle  of  the  possibility  of  all  intuition  in 
relation  to  sensibility  was,  according  to  our  transcendental 
aesthetic,  that  all  the  manifold  in  intuition  be  subject  to  the 
formal  conditions  of  Space  and  Time.  The  supreme  prin- 
ciple of  the  possibility  of  it  in  relation  to  the  Understanding 
is :  that  all  the  manirold  in  it  be  subject  to  conditions  of  the 
originally  synthetical  Unity  of  Apperception.*  To  the  former 
of  these  two  principles  are  subject  all  the  yarious  representa- 
tions of  Intuition,  in  so  far  as  they  are  given  to  us ;  to  the 
latter,  in  so  far  as  they  must  be  capable  of  conjunction  in  one 
consciousness ;  for  without  tliis  nothing  can  be  thought  or 
cognized,  because  the  given  representations  would  not  have 
in  common  the  act  of  Uie  apperception  I  think  ;  and  there- 
fore could  not  be  connected  in  one  sclf-consciousncss. 

Understanding  is,  to  speak  generally,  the  faculty  of  Cog- 
nitions. These  consist  in  the  determined  ixdation  of  given 
representations  to  an  object.  But  an  object  is  that,  in  tlie 
conception  of  which  the  manifold  in  a  given  intuition  is 
united.  Now  all  union  of  representations  requires  unity  of 
consciousness  in  the  synthesis  of  them.  Consequently,  it  ij» 
the  unity  of  consciousness  alone  that  constitutes  the  possibility 
of  representations  relating  to  an  object,  and  therefore  of  their 
objective  validity,  and  of  their  becoming  cognitions,  and  con- 

*  Space  and  Time,  and  all  portions  thereof,  are  Intuitiont ;  conse- 
quently are,  with  a  manifold  for  their  content,  single  represenialions. 
(See  the  Tmnteendental  JEtthelic.)  Consequently,  they  are  not  pure 
(;onception8,  hy  means  of  which  the  same  consciousness  is  found  in  a 
great  number  of  representations ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  many 
representations  contained  in  one,  the  consciousness  of  which  is,  so  to 
speak,  compounded.  The  unity  of  consciousness  is  nevertheless  syn- 
theiicalt  and  therefore  primitive.  From  this  peculiar  character  of  con- 
tcioiuness  follow  many  ini]K>rtant  consequences.    (See  §  21.) 
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•eqneutly,  the  possibility  of  the  ezisteiice  of  the  undentanding 
itself. 

The  first  pure  cognitioii  of  understanding,  then,  upon  which 
is  founde<l  all  its  other  exercise,  and  which  is  at  the  same 
time  perfectly  independent  of  all  conditions  of  mere  sensuous 
intuition,  is  the  principle  of  the  original  synthetical  unity  of 
apperception.  Thus  the  mere  form  of  external  sensuous  in- 
tuition, namely,  space,  affords  us,  per  se,  no  cognition ;  it 
merely  contributes  the  manifold  in  d  priori  intuition  to  a  pos- 
sible cognition.  But,  in  order  to  cognize  something  in  space> 
(for  example,  a  line,)  I  must  draw  it,  and  thus  produce  syn- 
thetically a  determined  conjunction  of  the  given  manifold,  so 
that  the  unity  of  this  act  is  at  the  same  time  the  unity  of  con- 
sciousness, (m  the  conception  of  a  line,)  and  by  this  means 
alone  is  an  object  (a  determinate  space)  cognized.  The  syn- 
thetical unity  of  consciousness  is,  therefore,  an  objective  con- 
dition of  all  cognition,  which  I  do  not  merely  require  in  order 
to  cognize  an  object,  but  to  which  every  intuition  must  neces- 
sarily be  subject,  in  order  to  become  an  object  for  me ;  be- 
cause in  any  other  way,  and  without  this  synthesis,  the  mani- 
fold in  intmtion  could  not  be  united  in  one  consciousness. 

This  proposition  is,  as  already  said,  itself  analytical,  al- 
though it  constitutes  the  synthetical  unity,  the  condition  of  all 
thought ;  for  it  states  nothing  more  than  that  all  my  repre- 
sentations in  any  given  intuition,  must  be  subject  to  the  con- 
dition which  alone  enables  me  to  connect  them,  as  my  repre- 
sentation with  the  identical  self,  and  so  to  unite  them  syn- 
thetically in  one  apperception,  by  means  of  the  general  ex 
pression,  1  think. 

But  this  principle  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  principle  for 
every  possible  understanding,  but  only  for  that  understanding 
by  means  of  whose  pure  apperception  in  the  thought  I  am, 
no  manifold  content  is  given.  The  understanding  or  mind 
which  contained  the  manifold  in  intuition,  in  and  through 
the  act  itself  of  its  own  self-consciousness,  in  other  words,  an 
understanding  by  and  in  the  representation  of  which  the 
objects  of  the  representation  should  at  the  same  time  exist, 
would  not  require  a  special  act  of  synthesis  of  the  manifold 
as  the  condition  of  the  unity  of  its  consciousness,  an  net  of 
which  the  human  understanding,  which  thinks  only  and  can- 
not intuite«  has  absolute  need.     But  this  principle  is  the  lirst 
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principle  of  all  the  operations  of  our  understanding,  so  that 
we  cannot  form  the  least  conception  of  any  other  possible  un- 
derstanding, either  of  one  such  as  should  bie  itself  intuition,  or 
possess  a  sensuous  intuition,  but  with  forms  different  from 
those  of  space  and  time. 

What  Objective  Unity  of  Self-eoneeiousneM  m. 

§  14. 

It  is  by  means  of  the  transcendental  unity  of  apperception 
that  all  the  manifold  given  in  an  intuition  is  united  into  a 
conception  of  the  object.  On  this  account  it  is  called  ob- 
jective, and  must  be  distinguished  from  the  subjective  unity 
of  consciousness,  which  is  a  determination  of  the  internal 
sense,  by  means  of  which  the  said  manifold  in  intuition  is  given 
empirically  to  be  so  united.  Wbether  I  can  be  empirically 
conscious  of  the  manifold  as  co-existent  or  as  successive,  de- 
pends upon  circumstances,  or  empirical  conditions.  Hence 
the  empirical  unity  of  consciousness  by  means  of  association 
of  representations,  itself  relates  to  a  phsenomenal  world,  and  is 
wholly  contingent.  On  the  contrary,  the  pure  form  of  intui- 
tion in  time,  merely  as  an  intuition,  which  contains  a  given 
manifold,  is  subject  to  the  original  unity  of  consciousness,  and 
that  solely  by  means  of  the  necessary  relation  of  the  manifold 
in  intuition  to  tlie  /  think,  consequently  by  means  of  the  pure 
synthesis  of  the  understanding,  which  lies  h  priori  at  the 
foundation  of  all  empirical  synthesis.  Tlie  transcendental 
unity  of  apperception  is  alone  objectively  valid  ;  the  empirical 
which  we  do  not  consider  in  this  essay,  and  which  is  merely  a 
unity  deduced  from  the  former  under  given  conditions  in  con- 
creto,  possesses  only  subjective  validity.  One  person  connects 
the  notion  conveyed  in  a  word  with  one  thing,  another  with 
another  thing ;  and  the  unity  of  consciousness  in  that  which 
is  empirical,  is,  in  relation  to  that  which  is  given  by  experi- 
ence, not  necessarily  and  universally  valid. 

The  Logical  Form  of  all  Judgments  consists  in  the  Objective 
Unity  of  Apperception  of  the  Conceptions  contained  therein, 

§  15. 

I  could  never  satisfy  myself  with  the  definition  which  lo- 
gicians give  of  a  judgment.     It  is,  according  to  them,  the 
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representation  of  a  relation  between  two  conceptions.  I  shall 
not  dwell  here  on  the  fnultiness  of  this  definition,  in  that  it 
suits  only  for  categorical  and  not  for  hypothetical  or  disjunc- 
tive judgments,  tlicse  latter  containing  a  relation  not  of  con- 
ceptions but  of  judgments  themselves  ; — a  blunder  from  which 
many  evil  results  have  followed.*  It  is  more  important  for 
our  present  purpose  to  observe,  that  this  definition  does  not 
determine  in  what  the  said  relation  consists. 

But  if  I  investigate  more  closely  the  relation  of  given 
cognitions  in  every  judgment,  and  distinguish  it,  as  belonging 
to  the  understandmg,  from  the  relation  which  is  produced  ac- 
cording to  laws  of  tne  reproductiye  imagination,  (which  has 
only  subjectiye  validity),  I  find  that  a  judgment  is  nothing  but 
the  mode  of  bringing  given  cognitions  under  the  objective  unity 
of  apperception.  This  is  plain  from  our  use  of  the  term  of 
relation  is  in  judgments,  in  order  to  distinguish  the  objective 
unity  of  given  representations  from  the  subjective  unity.  For 
this  term  indicates  the  relation  of  these  representations  to  the 
original  apperception,  and  also  their  necessary  unity^  even  al- 
though the  judgment  is  empirical,  therefore  contingent,  as  in 
the  judgment,  "  All  bodies  are  heavy."  I  do  not  mean  by 
this,  that  these  representations  do  necessarily  belong  to  each 
other  in  empirical  intuition,  but  that  by  means  of  the  necessary 
unity  of  apperception  they  belong  to  each  other  in  the  syn- 
thesis of  intuitions,  that  is  to  say,  they  belong  to  each  other 
according  to  principles  of  the  objective  determination  of  all  our 
representations,  in  so  far  as  cognition  can  arise  from  them, 
these  principles  being  all  deduced  from  the  main  principle  of 
the  transcendental  unity  of  apperception.  In  tliis  way  alone 
can  there  arise  from  this  relation  a  judgment,  that  is,  a  rela- 
tion which  has  objective  validity,  and  is  perfectly  distinct 
from  that  relation  of  the  very  same  representations  which 

*  The  tedious  doctrine  of  tlic  four  syllogistic  figures  concerns  only 
categorieal  syllogisms ;  and  although  it  is  notliing  more  than  an  artifice 
br  surreptitiously  introducing  immediate  conclusions  (confeqneniim  tmrnt' 
ifiattFj  among  the  premises  of  a  pure  syllogism,  to  give  rise  to  an  appearance 
of  more  modes  of  drawing  a  conchision  than  that  in  the  first  figure,  the 
artifice  would  not  have  had  much  success,  had  not  its  authors  succeeded 
in  bringing  categorical  judgments  into  exclusive  respect,  as  those  to  which 
all  others  must  be  referred — t  doctrine,  however,  which,  according  to  (  5^ 
is  utterly  false. 
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has  only  subjective  yalidity — a  relation,  to  wit,  which  is 
produced  according  to  laws  of  association.  According  to 
these  laws,  I  could  only  say :  *'  When  1  hold  in  my  hand  or 
carry  a  body,  1  feci  an  impression  of  weight  ;'*  but  I  could 
not  say  :  "  It,  the  body,  is  heavy  ;"  for  this  is  tantamount  to 
saying  both  these  representations  are  conjoined  in  the  ob- 
ject, that  is,  without  distinction  as  to  the  condition  of  tlie 
subject,  and  do  not  merely  stand  together  in  my  perception, 
however  frequently  the  perceptive  act  may  be  repeated. 

All  Sensuous  Intuitions  are  subject  to  the  Categories,  as  Conditions 
under  which  alone  the  manifold  Content  of  them  can  be  united 
in  one  Consciousness, 

§  16. 

The  manifold  content  given  in  a  sensuous  intuition  comes 
necessarily  under  the  original  synthetical  unity  of  appercep- 
tion, because  thereby  alone  is  the  unity  of  intuition  possible 
(§  13).  But  that  act  of  the  understanding,  by  which  the  mani- 
fold content  of  given  representations  (whether  intuitions  or 
conceptions),  is  brought  under  one  apperception,  is  the  logical 
function  of  judgments  (§  15).  All  the  manifold  therefore,  in  so 
far  as  it  is  given  in  one  empirical  intuition,  is  determined  in 
relation  to  one  of  the  logical  functions  of  judgment,  by  means 
of  which  it  is  brought  into  union  in  one  consciousness.  Now 
the  categories  arc  nothing  else  than  these  functions  of  iudg« 
ment,  so  far  as  the  manifold  in  a  given  intuition  is  deter- 
mined in  relation  to  them(§  9).  Consequently,  the  manifold 
in  a  given  intuition  is  necessarily  subject  to  the  categories 
of  the  understanding. 

Observation. 

§  17. 
The  manifold  in  an  intuition,  which  I  call  mine,  is  repre- 
sented by  means  of  the  synthesis  of  the  understanding,  as 
belonging  to  the  necessary  unity  of  self-consciousness,  and 
this  takes  place  by  means  of  the  category.*     The  category 

*  The  proof  of  this  rests  od  the  represented  unity  of  intuition,  by 
means  of  which  an  object  is  given,  and  which  always  includes  in  itself 
a  synthesis  of  the  mauifohl  to  be  intuited,  and  also  the  reUtion  of  tliii 
latter  to  unity  of  apperceptioiu 
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Indicates  accordingly,  that  the  empirical  consciousness  of  a 
gi?en  manifold  in  an  intuition  is  subject  to  a  pure  self-con- 
sciousness d  priariy  in  the  same  manner  as  an  empirical  in- 
tuition is  subject  to  a  pure  sensuous  intuition,  which  is  also 
h  priori, — In  the  above  proposition,  then,  lies  tlie  bcj^iuning 
of  a  deduction  of  the  pure  conceptions  of  the  understanding. 
Now,  as  the  categories  have  their  origin  in  the  understanding 
alone,  independently  of  sensibility,  I  must  in  mv  deduction 
make  abstraction  of  the  mode  in  which  the  manifold  of  an  em- 
pirical intuition  is  given,  in  order  to  fix  my  attention  exclu- 
sively on  the  unity  which  is  brought  by  the  understanding 
into  the  intuition  by  means  of  the  category.  In  what  follows 
(§  22),  it  will  be  shown  from  the  mode  in  which  the  empirical 
intuition  is  given  in  the  faculty  of  sensibility,  that  the  unity 
which  belongs  to  it  is  no  other  than  that  which  the  category 
(according  to  §  16)  imposes  on  the  manifold  in  a  given  intui- 
tion, and  thus  its  h  priori  validity  in  regard  to  all  objects  of 
sense  being  established,  the  purpose  of  our  deduction  will  be 
fullv  attained. 

But  there  is  one  thing  in  the  above  demonstration,  of  which 
I  could  not  make  abstraction,  namely,  that  the  manifold  to  be 
intuited  must  be  given  previously  to  the  synthesis  of  the  un- 
derstanding, and  independently  of  it.  How  this  takes  place 
remains  here  undetermined.  For  if  I  cogitnte  an  understand- 
ing which  was  itself  intuitive  (as,  for  example,  a  divine  un- 
derstanding which  should  not  represent  given  objects,  but  by 
whose  representation  the  objects  themselves  should  be  given 
or  produced) — the  categories  would  possess  no  signification 
in  relation  to  such  a  faculty  of  cognition.  They  are  merely 
rules  for  an  understanding,  whose  whole  power  consists  in 
thought,  that  is,  in  the  act  of  submittinc;  the  synthesis  of  the 
manifold  which  is  presented  to  it  in  intuition  from  a  very 
different  quarter,  to  the  unity  of  apperception  ; — a  faculty, 
therefore,  which  cognizes  nothing  per  ae,  but  only  connects 
and  arranges  the  material  of  cognition,  the  intuition,  namely, 
which  must  be  presented  to  it  by  means  of  the  object.  But  to 
show  reasons  for  this  peculiar  character  of  our  understandings, 
that  it  produces  unity  of  apperception  d  priori  only  by  means 
of  categories,  and  a  certain  kind  and  number  thereof,  is  as 
impossible  as  to  explain  why  we  are  endowed  with  precisely 
00  many  functions  of  judgment  and  no  more,  or  why  time  and 
space  are  the  only  forms  of  our  intuition. 
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§  18. 

7ft  Cognition^  its  AppUeation  to  Objects  of  Experience  u  the 
only  leyitimate  use  of  the  Category, 

To  think  an  object  and  to  cognize  an  object  are  by  do 
means  the  same  thing.  In  cognition  there  are  two  elements : 
firstly,  the  conception,  whereby  an  object  is  cogitated  (tlie 
category)  ;  and,  secondly,  the  intuition,  whereby  the  object  is 
^iven.  For  supposing  that  to  the  conception  a  corresponding 
intuition  could  not  be  given,  it  would  still  be  a  thought  as  re- 
gards its  form,  but  without  any  object,  and  no  cognition  of 
anything  would  be  possible  by  means  of  it,  inasmuch  as,  so  far 
as  I  knew,  there  existed  and  could  exist  nothing  to  which  my 
thought  could  be  apphed.  Now  all  intuition  possible  to  us 
is  sensuous  ;  consequently,  our  thought  of  an  object  by  means 
of  a  pure  conception  of  the  understanding,  can  become  cogni- 
tion for  us,  only  in  so  far  as  this  conception  is  applied  to  objects 
of  the  senses.  Sensuous  intuition  is  either  pure  intuition 
(space  and  time)  or  empirical  intuition — of  that  which  is  im- 
mediately represented  in  space  and  time  by  means  of  sensation 
as  real.  Through  the  determination  of  pure  intuition  we  ob- 
tain h  priori  cognitions  of  objects,  as  in  mathematics,  but 
only  as  regards  their  form  as  phienomena ;  whether  there 
can  exist  things  which  must  be  intuited  in  this  form  is  not 
thereby  established.  All  mathematical  conceptions,  therefore, 
are  not  per  se  cognition,  except  in  so  far  as  we  presuppose 
that  there  exist  tbings,  which  can  only  be  represented  con- 
formably to  the  form  of  our  pure  sensuous  intuition.  But  things 
in  space  and  time  are  given,  only  in  so  far  as  they  are  percept 
tions  (representations  accompanied  with  sensation),  therefore 
only  by  empirical  representation.  Consequently  the  pure  con- 
ceptions of  the  understanding,  even  when  they  are  applied  to 
intuitions  it  priori  (as  in  mathematics),  produce  cognitioi> 
only  in  so  far  as  these  (and  therefore  tlte  conceptions  of  the 
understanding  by  means  of  them,)  can  be  applied  to  empirical 
intuitions.  Consequently  the  categories  do  not,  even  by  means 
of  pure  intuition,  alTord  us  any  cognition  of  things ;  they  caa 
only  do  so  in  so  far  as  they  can  be  applied  to  empirical  intui- 
tion. That  is  to  say,  tbe  categories  serve  only  to  render  em- 
pirical cognition  possible.    But  this  is  what  we  call  experience } 
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ConseqaentlY,  in  cognition,  their  application  to  objects  of  ex« 
perience  is  the  only  legitimate  use  of  the  categories. 

§  19. 

The  foregoing  propoaition  is  of  the  utmost  importance^  for 
it  determines  the  hmits  of  tlie  exercise  of  the  pare  conceptions 
of  the  understanding  in  regard  to  objects,  just  as  transcen- 
dental Aesthetic  determined  the  limits  of  the  exercise  of  the 
pure  form  of  our  sensuous  intuition.  Space  and  time,  as 
conditions  of  the  possibility  of  the  presentation  of  objects  to 
us,  are  valid  no  further  than  for  objects  of  sense,  con- 
sequently, only  for  experience.  Beyond  these  limits  they  re- 
present to  us  nothing,  for  they  belong  only  to  sense,  and 
have  no  reality  apart  from  it.  The  pure  conceptions  of  the 
understanding  are  free  from  this  limitation,  and  extend  to 
objects  of  intuition  in  general,  be  the  intuition  like  or  unlike 
to  ours,  provided  only  it  be  sensuous,  and  not  intellectual. 
But  this  extension  of  conceptions  beyond  the  range  of  our  in- 
tuition is  of  no  advantage ;  for  they  arc  then  mere  empty  con- 
ceptions of  objects,  as  to  the  possibility  or  impossibility  of 
the  existence  of  which  they  furnish  us  with  no  means  of  dis- 
covery. They  are  mere  forms  of  thought,  witliout  objective 
reality,  because  we  have  no  intuition  to  which  the  synthetical 
unity  of  apperception,  which  alone  the  categories  contain, 
could  be  applied,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  an  object. 
Our  sensuous  and  empirical  intuition  can  alone  give  them 
significance  and  meaning. 

If,  then,  we  suppose  an  object  of  a  non-sensuous  intuition 
to  be  given,  we  can  in  that  case  represent  it  by  all  those  pre- 
dicates, which  are  imptied  in  the  presupposition  that  nothing 
appertaining  to  senmottB  intuition  belongs  to  it ;  for  example 
that  it  is  not  extended,  or  in  space ;  that  its  duration  is  not  time 
that  in  it  no  change  (the  effect  of  the  determinations  in  time) 
is  to  be  met  with,  and  so  on.  But  it  is  no  proper  knowledge  if 
1  merely  indicate  what  the  intuition  of  the  obiect  is  not,  with- 
out being  able  to  say  what  is  contained  in  it,  for  I  have  not 
shown  the  possibility  of  an  obiect  to  which  my  pure  con- 
ception of  understanding  could  be  applicable,  because  I  have 
not  been  able  to  furnish  any  intuition  corresponding  to  it, 
but  am  only  able  to  say  that  our  intuition  is  not  valid  for  it. 
But  the  most  important  point  is  this,  tliat  to  a  something  of 
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tliis  kind  not  one  category  can  be  found  applicable.  Take^ 
for  example,  tbe  conception  of  substance,  tbat  U  sometbiug 
that  can  exist  as  subject,  but  never  as  mere  predicate ;  iu 
regard  to  this  conception  I  am  quite  ignorant  whether  there 
can  really  be  anything  to  correspond  to  such  a  determination 
of  thought,  if  empirical  intuition  did  not  afford  me  the  occa- 
sion for  its  application.     But  of  this  more  in  the  sequel. 

§  20. 

Of  the  Applieation  of  the  Categories  to  Objects  of  the  Semes 

in  general. 
The  pure  conceptions  of  the  understanding  apply  to  objects 
of  intuition  in  general,  through  the  understanding  alone, 
whether  the  intuition  be  our  own  or  some  other,  provided 
only  it  be  sensuous,  but  are,  for  this  very  reason,  mere 
forms  of  thought,  by  means  of  which  alone  no  dt^termined 
object  can  be  cognized.  The  synthesis  or  conjunction  of  the 
manifold  in  these  conceptions  relates,  we  have  said,  only  to 
the  unity  of  apperception,  and  is  for  this  reason  the  ground  of 
the  possibility  of  d  priori  cognition,  in  so  far  as  this  cognition 
is  dependent  on  the  understanding.  This  synthesis  is,  there- 
fore, not  merely  transcendental,  but  also  pui*ely  intellectual. 
But  because  a  certain  form  of  sensuous  intuition  exists  in  the 
mind  d  priori  which  rests  on  the  receptivity  of  the  representa- 
tive faculty  (sensibihty),  the  understanding,  as  a  spontaneity. 
Lb  able  to  determine  the  internal  sense  by  means  of  the  di- 
versity of  given  representations,  conformably  to  the  synthetical 
unity  of  apperception,  and  thus  to  cogitate  the  synthetical 
unity  of  the  apperception  of  the  manifold  of  sensuous  in- 
tuition h  priori^  as  the  condition  to  which  must  necessarily 
be  submitted  all  objects  of  human  intuition.     And  in  this 

aanner  the  categories  as  mere  forms  of  thought  receive  ob- 
jective reality,  that  is  application  to  objects  which  are  given 
to  us  in  intuition,  but  that  only  as  phseuomena,  for  it  is  only 
of  phoinomena  that  we  are  capable  of  a  priori  intuition. 

This  synthesis  of  the  manifold  of  sensuous  intuition,  which 
is  possible  and  necessary  H  priori,  may  be  called  figurative 
{synthesis  speciosa),  in  contra-distinction  to  that  which  is  co- 
g;itated  in  the  mere  category  in  regard  to  the  manifold  of  an 
intuition  in  general,  and  is  called  connexion  or  conjunction  of 
the  understanding  {synthesis  intellectualis).    Both  are  trans* 
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cendentaly  not  merely  because  they  themselyes  precede  i  pnort 
all  experience,  bat  also  because  they  form  the  basis  for  the 
possibility  of  other  cognition  h  priori. 

But  the  figurative  synthesis,  when  it  has  relation  only  to 
the  originally  synthetical  unity  of  apperception,  that  is  to  the 
transcendental  unity  cogitated  in  the  categories,  must,  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  purely  intellectual  conjunction,  be  en- 
titled tlie  transcendental  gynthesia  of  imagination.*  Imagina' 
tion  is  the  faculty  of  representing  an  object  even  without  its 
presence  in  intuition.  Now,  as,  all  our  intuition  is  sensuous, 
imagination,  by  reason  of  the  subjective  condition  under  which 
alone  it  can  give  a  corresponding  intuition  to  the  conceptions 
of  the  understanding,  belones  to  sensibility.  But  in  so  far 
as  the  synthesis  of  the  imagination  is  an  act  of  spontaneity, 
which  is  determinative,  and  not,  like  sense,  merely  determinable, 
and  which  is  consequently  able  to  determine  sense  d  priori, 
according  to  its  form,  conformably  to  the  unity  of  appercep- 
tion, in  so  far  is  the  imagination  a  faculty  of  determining  sen- 
sibility d  priori,  and  its  synthesis  of  intuitions  according  to  the 
categories,  must  be  the  transcendental  synthesis  of  the  imagi- 
nation. It  is  an  operation  of  the  understanding  on  sensibility, 
and  the  first  application  of  the  understanding  to  objects  of 
possible  intuition,  and  at  the  same  time  the  basis  for  tfie  exer- 
cise of  the  other  functions  of  that  faculty.  As  figurative,  it  is 
distinguished  from  the  merely  intellectual  synthesis,  which  is 
produced  by  the  understanding  alone,  without  the  aid  of 
imagination.  Now,  in  so  far  as  imagination  is  spontaneity,  I 
sometimes  call  it  also  the  productive  imagination,  and  distin- 
guish it  from  the  reproductive,  the  synthesis  of  which  is  sub- 
ject entirely  to  empirical  laws,  thoRC  of  association,  namely, 
and  which,  therefore,  contributes  nothing  to  the  explanation 
of  the  possibiUty  of  h  pHori  cognition,  and  for  this  reason 
belongs  not  to  transcendental  philosophy,  but  to  psychology. 
#  *  *  *  # 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  proper  place  for  explaining  the 
paradox,  which  must  have  struck  every  one  in  our  exposition 
of  the  internal  sense  (§  G),  namely, — how  this  sense  repre- 
sents us  to  our  own  consciousness,  only  as  we  appear  to  our- 
selves, not  as  we  are  in  ourselves,  because,  to  wit,  we  intuite 

*  See  note  on  p.  34 
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oureelves  only  as  we  are  inwardly  affected.  Now  this  appean 
to  be  contradictory,  inaamuch  as  we  thus  stand  in  a  passive  re- 
lation to  ourselves;  and  therefore  in  the  systems  of  psychology, 
the  internal  sense  is  commonly  held  to  be  one  with  the  faculty 
of  apperception,  while  we,  on  the  contrary,  carefully  distin- 
guish them. 

That  which  determines  the  internal  sense  is  tlie  under- 
standing, and  its  original  power  of  conjoining  the  manifold  of 
intuition,  that  is,  of  bringing  this  under  an  apperception 
(upon  which  rests  the  possibility  of  the  understanding  itself). 
Now,  as  the  humau  understanding  is  not  in  itself  a  faculty  of 
intuition,  and  is  unable  to  exercise  such  a  power,  in  order  to 
conjoin,  as  it  were,  the  manifold  of  its  own  intuition,  the  syn- 
thesis of  understanding  is,  considered  per  se,  nothing  but  the 
unity  of  action,  of  which,  as  such,  it  is  self-conscious,  even  apart 
from  scnsibiUty,  by  which,  moreover,  it  is  able  to  determine 
our  internal  sense  in  respect  of  the  manifold  wliich  may  be 
presented  to  it  according  to  the  form  of  sensuous  intuition. 
Thus,  under  the  name  of  a  transcendental  synthesis  of  imagi- 
nation, the  understanding  exercises  an  activity  upon  the  passive 
subject,  whose  faculty  it  is ;  and  so  we  are  right  in  saying  that 
the  internal  sense  is  affected  tliereby.  Apperception  and  its 
syntlietical  unity  are  by  no  means  one  and  the  same  with  the 
internal  sense.  The  former,  as  the  source  of  all  our  synthetical 
conjunction,  applies,  under  the  name  of  the  categories,  to  the 
manifold  of  intuition  in  general,  prior  to  all  sensuous  intuition 
of  objects.  The  internal  sense,  on  the  contrary,  contains 
merely  the  form  of  intuition,  but  without  any  synthetical  con- 
junction of  the  manifold  therein,  and  consequently  docs  not  con- 
tain any  determined  intuition,  which  is  possible  only  through 
consciousness  of  the  determination  of  the  manifold  by  the 
transcendental  act  of  the  imagination  (synthetical  influence  of 
the  understanding  on  the  internal  sense),  which  I  have  named 
figurative  synthesis. 

This  we  can  indeed  always  perceive  in  ourselves.  We  can- 
not cogitate  a  geometrical  line  without  drawing  it  in  thought, 
nor  a  circle  without  describing  it,  nor  represent  the  three 
dimensions  *  of  space  without  drawing  three  lines  from  the 
same  point  f  perpendicuUr  to  one  another.  We  cannot  even 
cogitate  time,  unless,  in  drawing  a  straight  line  (which  is  to 

*  Leagth,  bicsdih,  sod  tbicknets.— TV.    f  In  cUflTer'nit  plaiiet. — TV 
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srnre  u  the  external  fignratiTe  representftiion  of  time),  we  nx 
01' r  attention  on  the  act  of  the  synthesis  of  the  manifold, 
M  hereby  we  determine  successively  the  internal  sense,  and 
thus  attend  also    to   the  succession  of  this    determination. 
Motion  as  an  act  of  the  subject  (not  as  a  determination  of  au 
object),*  consequently  the  synthesis  of  the  manifold  in  space, 
if  we  make  abstraction  of  space  and  attend  merely  to  the  act  by 
which  we  determine  the  internal  sense  according  to  its  form, 
is  that  which  produces  the  conception  of  succession.     The  un- 
derstanding, therefore,  does  by  no  means  Jind  in  the  internal 
sense  any  such  synthesis  of  the  manifold,  but  produce*  it,  in 
that  it  affects  mis  sense.      At  the   same    time  how  [the] 
/  who    think  is  distinct  from   the  /  which  intuites  itself 
(other  modes  of  intuition  being  cogitable  as  at  least  possible), 
and  yet  one  and  the  same  witli  tliis  latter  as  the  same  subject ; 
bow,  therefore,  I  am  able  to  say  :  '*  I,  as  an  intelligence  and 
thinking  stibject,  cognize  myself  as  an  object  thovght,  so  far  as 
I  am,  moreover,  given  to  myself  in  intuition, — only,  like  other 
phenomena,  not  as  I  am  in  myself,  and  as  considered  by  the 
understanding,  but  merely  as  I  appear," — is  a  question  that  has 
in  it  neither  more  nor  less  difficulty  than  the  question, — "  How 
can  I  be  an  object  tomyself,"  or  this, — "How  I  can  be  an  object 
of  my  own  intuition  and  internal  perceptions."   But  that  such 
must  be  the  fact,  if  we  admit  that  space  is  merely  a  pure  form 
of  the  pheenomena  of  external  sense,  can  be  clearly  proved  by 
the  consideration  that  we  cannot  roprcRent  time,  which  is  not 
an  object  of  external  intuition,  in  any  other  way  tlinn  under 
the  image  of  a  line,  which  we  draw  in  thought,  a  mode  of  re- 
presentation without  which  we  could  not  cognize  the  unity 
of  its  dimension,  and  also  that  we  are  necessitated  to  take 
our  determination  of  periods  of  time,  or  of  points  of  tiv.e, 
for  all  our  internal  perceptions  from  the  changes  which  we 
perceive  in  outward  things.     It  follows  that  we  must  arrange 
the  determinations  of  the  internal  sense,  as  phienomena  m 
time,  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  we  arrange  those  of  the 

*  Motion  of  an  oijeet  in  space  does  not  belong  to  a  pnre  science,  ccn- 
sequently  not  to  geometry ;  because,  that  a  thing  is  moveable  cannot  he 
known  ^prwri^  but  only  from  experience.  But  motion,  considere<l  as  th<*. 
ietcription  of  a  space,  is  a  pure  act  of  the  snccessive  syntlicsis  of  the  nrni- 
fold  in  external  intuition  by  means  of  productive  imagination,  and  belongs 
not  only  to  geometry,  but  even  to  transcendental  philosophy. 
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external  senBes  in  space.  And  consequently,  if  we  graut 
respecting  this  latter,  that  hy  means  of  them  we  know  objects 
only  in  so  far  as  we  are  affected  externally,  we  must  also  con- 
fess, with  regard  to  the  internal  sense,  that  by  means  of  it  we 
intuite  ourselves  only  as  we  are  internally  affected  by  ourselves; 
in  other  words,  as  regards  internal  intuition,  we  cognize  our 
own  subject  only  as  phsenomenon,  and  not  as  it  is  in  itself.* 

§  21. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  transcendental  synthesis  of  the 
manifold  content  of  representations,  conseauently  in  the  syn- 
thetical unity  of  apperception,  I  am  conscious  of  myself,  not 
as  I  appear  to  myself,  nor  as  I  am  in  myself,  but  only  that  1 
am.  This  representation  is  a  Thought,  not  an  Intuition,, 
Now,  as  in  order  to  cognize  ourselves,  in  addition  to  the  act  of 
thinking,  which  subjects  the  manifold  of  every  possible  intui- 
tion to  the  unity  of  apperception,  there  is  necessary  a  deter- 
minate mode  of  intuition,  whereby  this  manifold  is  given; 
although  my  own  existence  is  certainly  not  mere  phseuomenon 
(much  less  mere  illusion),  the  determination  of  my  existence f 

*  I  do  not  lee  why  bo  mach  difficulty  should  be  found  in  admitting 
that  our  internal  sense  is  affected  by  ourselves.  Every  act  of  attention 
exemplifies  it,  lu  such  an  act  the  understanding  determines  the  internal 
sense  by  the  synthetical  conjunction  which  it  cogitates,  conformably  to 
the  internal  intuition  which  corresponds  to  the  manifold  in  the  synthesis 
of  the  understanding.  How  much  the  mind  is  usually  affected  thereby 
every  one  will  be  able  to  perceive  in  himself. 

t  The  /  ihmJt  expresses  the  act  of  determining  my  own  existence.  My 
existence  is  thns  already  given  by  the  act  of  consciousness ;  but  the  mode 
in  which  I  must  determine  my  existence,  that  is,  the  mode  in  which  I  must 
place  the  manifold  belonging  to  my  existence,  is  not  thereby  given.  For 
this  purpose  intuition  of  self  is  recpiii-cd,  and  this  intuiliun  possesses  a 
form  given  a  j;nort,  namely,  time,  which  is  sensuous,  and  belongs  to  our 
receptivity  of  the  determinable.  Now,  as  I  do  not  possess  another  in- 
tuition of  self  which  gives  the  determining  in  me  (of  the  spontaneity  of 
which  I  am  conscious),  prior  to  the  act  of  deiermhtatioH,  in  the  same 
manner  as  time  gives  the  determinable,  it  is  clear  that  I  am  unable  to 
determine  my  own  existence  as  that  of  a  spontaneous  being,  but  I  am  only 
able  to  represent  to  myself  the  spontaneity  of  my  thought,  that  is,  of  my 
determination,  and  my  existence  remains  ever  determinable  in  a  purely 
sensuous  manner,  that  is  to  say,  like  the  existence  of  a  phsenomenon* 
But  it  is  because  of  this  spontaneity  that  I  call  myself  an  mieitigenet. 
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can  culy  take  place  conformably  to  the  form  of  the  internal 
sense,  according  to  the  particular  mode  in  which  the  mani- 
fold which  I  conjoin  is  ffiveu  in  internal  intuition,  and  I 
have  therefore  no  knowledge  of  myself  as  I  am,  but  merely 
as  I  appear  to  myself.  The  consciousness  of  self  is  tlins 
▼ery  far  from  a  knowledge  of  self,  in  which  I  do  not  use 
tiie  categories,  whereby  I  cogitate  an  object,  by  means  of 
the  conjunction  of  tlie  manifold  in  one  apperception.  In 
the  same  way  as  I  require,  in  order  to  the  cognition  of  an 
object  distinct  from  myself,  not  only  the  thought  of  an  object 
in  general  (in  the  category),  but  also  an  intuition  by  whicli 
to  determine  that  general  conception,  in  the  same  way  do  I 
require,  in  order  to  the  cognition  of  myself,  not  only  the  con- 
sciousness of  myself  or  the  thought  that  I  think  myself,  but 
in  addition  an  intuition  of  the  manifold  in  myself,  by  which 
to  determine  tliis  thought.  It  is  tnie  that  I  exist  as  an  intel- 
ligence whicli  is  conscious  only  of  its  faculty  of  conjunction 
or  syntlicsis,  but  subjected  in  relation  to  the  manifold  which 
this  mtelliffence  has  to  conjoin  to  a  limitative  conjunction 
called  the  mternal  sense.  My  intelligence  (that  is,  I)  can 
render  that  conjunction  or  synthesis  perceptible  only  accord- 
ins;  to  tlie  relations  of  time,  which  are  quite  beyond  the  proper 
sphere  of  the  conceptions  of  the  understanding,  and  conse- 
quently cognize  itself  in  respect  to  an  intuition  (which  cannot 
possibly  be  intellectual,  nor  given  by  the  understanding),  only 
as  it  appears  to  itself,  and  not  as  it  would  cognize  itself,  if  its 
intuition  were  intellectual. 

§22. 

Transcendental  Deduction  of  the  universally  possible  employ* 
ment  in  experience  of  the  Pure  Conceptions  of  the  Under' 
standing. 

In  the  metaphysical  deduction,  the  h  priori  origin  of  the 
categories  was  proved  by  their  complete  accordance  with  the 
general  logical  functions  of  thought ;  in  the  transcendental 
deduction  was  exhibited  the  possibility  of  the  categories  as 
d  priori  cognitions  of  objects  of  an  intuition  in  general  (§16 
and  17).  At  present  we  arc  about  to  explain  the  possibility 
of  cognizing,  d  priori,  by  means  of  the  categories,  all  objects 
which  can  possibly  be  presented  to  onr  senses,  not,  indeed, 
according  to  the  form  of  their  intuition,  but  according  to  the 

u 
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Uw«  of  their  conjuuction  or  synthesis,  and  thus,  as  it  were,  of 
prescribing  laws  to  nature,  and  even  of  rendering  nature  pos- 
sible. For  if  the  categories  were  adecjuate  to  this  task,  it 
would  not  be  evident  to  us  why  everything  that  is  presented 
to  our  senses  must  he  subject  to  those  laws  which  have  an 
a  priori  origin  in  the  understanding  itself. 

I  premise,  that  by  the  term  synthesis  of  apprehension^  I 
understand  the  combination  of  the  manifold  in  au  empirical 
intuition,  whereby  perception,  that  is,  empirical  consciousness 
of  the  intuition  (as  phseuomenon),  is  possible. 

We  have  ^  priori  forms  of  the  external  and  internal  sensuous 
intuition  in  the  representations  of  space  and  time,  and  to  these 
must  the  synthesis  of  apprehension  of  the  manifold  in  a  phseno- 
menon  be  always  conformable,  because  the  synthesis  itself  can 
only  take  place  according  to  these  forms.  But  space  and  time 
are  not  merely  forms  of  sensuous  intuition,  but  intuitions  them- 
selves (which  contain  a  manifold),  and  therefore  contain  d 
priori  the  determination  of  the  unity  of  this  manifold.*  (See 
the  Trans,  JEsthetic,)  Therefore  is  unity  of  the  synthesis  of 
the  manifold  without  or  within  us,  consequently  also  a  con- 
junction to  which  all  that  is  to  be  represented  as  determined 
in  space  or  time  must  correspond,  given  h  priori  along  with 
(not  in)  these  intuitions,  as  the  condition  of  tlie  synthesis  of 
all  apprehension  of  them.  But  tliis  synthetical  unity  can  be 
no  other  than  that  of  the  conjunction  of  the  manifold  of  a 
given  intuition  in  general,  in  a  primitive  act  of  consciousness, 
according  to  the  categories,  but  applied  to  our  sensuous  intui- 
tion. Consequently  all  synthesis,  whereby  alone  is  even  per- 
ception possible,  is  subject  to  the  categories.  And,  as  experience 

*  Space  represented  as  an  object  (as  geometry  really  requires  it  to 
be)  contains  more  than  the  mere  form  of  the  intuition ;  namely,  a  com- 
bination of  the  manifold  given  according  to  the  form  of  scnsilnlity  into  a 
representation  that  can  be  intuited;  so  that  the  ybrm  iif  the  intuition 
gives  us  merely  the  manifold,  hut  the  formal  intmtion  gives  unity  of 
representation.  In  the  j4£slhetic  I  regarded  this  unity  as  belonging  entirely 
to  sensibility,  for  the  pu'rpos :  of  indicating  that  it  antecedes  all  conceptions, 
although  il  presupposes  a  synthesis  wliich  does  not  belong  to  sense, 
through  which  alone,  however,  all  our  conceptions  of  space  and  time  are 
possihle.  For  as  by  means  of  this  unity  alone  (the  understanding  deter^ 
mining  the  sensibility)  space  and  time  are  given  as  intuitions,  it  follows 
that  the  unity  of  this  intuition  a  priori  Itelongs  to  space  and  time,  tod 
BOt  to  the  conception  of  the  understanding  (§  20). 
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!■  cc^nition  by  means  of  conjoined  perceptions,  the  categories 
are  conditions  of  the  possibility  of  experience,  and  are  there- 
fore valid  d  priori  for  all  objects  of  experience. 

^p  ^P  ^p  ^p  ^p 

When,  then,  for  example,  I  make  the  empirical  intuition  of 
a  house  by  apprehension  of  the  manifold  contained  therein 
into  a  perception,  the  neceMory  unity  of  space  and  of  my 
external  sensuous  intuition  lies  at  the  foundation  of  this  act, 
and  I,  as  it  were,  draw  the  form  of  the  house  conformably 
to  this  synthetical  unity  of  the  manifold  in  space.  But  this 
▼ery  synUietical  unity  remains,  even  when  I  abstract  the  form 
of  space,  and  has  its  seat  in  the  understanding;  and  is  in  fact 
the  category  of  the  synthesis  of  the  homogeneous  in  an  intui- 
tion ;  that  is  to  say,  the  category  of  quantity,  to  which  the 
aforesaid  synthesis  of  apprehension,  that  is,  the  perception, 
must  be  completely  conformable.* 

To  take  another  example,  when  I  perceive  the  freezing  of 
water,  I  apprelicnd  two  states  (fluidity  and  solidity),  which 
as  such,  stand  toward  each  other  mutually  in  a  relation  of  time. 
But  in  the  time,  which  I  place  as  an  internal  intuition,  at  the 
foundation  of  this  pheenomenon,  I  represent  to  myself  syn- 
thetical unity  of  the  manifold,  without  which  the  aforesaid 
relation  could  not  be  given  in  an  intuition  as  determined  (in 
regard  to  the  succession  of  time).  Now  this  synthetical  unity, 
as  the  d  priori  condition  under  which  I  conjoin  the  manifold 
of  an  intuition,  is,  if  I  make  abstraction  of  the  permanent  form 
of  my  internal  intuition  (that  is  to  say,  of  time),  the  category 
of  cause,  by  means  of  which,  when  applied  to  my  sensibility, 
I  determine  everything  that  occurs  according  to  relations  of 
time.  Consequently  apprehension  in  such  an  event,  and  the 
event  itself,  as  far  as  regards  the  possibility  of  its  perception, 
stands  under  the  conception  of  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect: 

and  so  in  all  other  cases. 

#  *  *  «  * 

Categories  are  conceptions  which  prescribe  laws  d  priori  to 

*  In  this  msnncr  U  \%  proveili  that  tlic  lyntbcsii  of  apprehension,  which 
is  empirical,  must  necessarily  he  conformahle  to  the  synthesis  of  apper- 
ception, whicli  is  intellectual,  and  contained  h  priori  in  the  category.  It  \n 
one  and  the  same  spontaneity  which  at  one  time,  under  the  name  of  ima- 
gination, at  another  under  that  of  understanding,  produces  conjunction  in 
the  manifold  of  intuition. 

U2 
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phenomena,  consequently  to  nature  as  the  complex  of  all 
phsenomena  (natura  materialiter  spectata).  Ana  now  the 
question  arises — inasmuch  as  these  categories  are  not  derived 
from  nature,  and  do  not  regulate  themselves  according  to  her 
as  their  model  (for  in  that  case  they  would  be  empnical) — 
bow  it  is  conceivable  that  nature  must  reguhitu  herself  accord- 
ing to  them,  in  other  words,  how  the  categories  can  determiue 
h  priori  the  synthesis  of  the  manifold  of  nature,  and  yet  not 
derive  their  origin  from  her.  The  following  is  the  solution  of 
this  enigma. 

It  is  not  in  the  least  more  difficult  to  conceive  how  the 
laws  of  the  phsenomena  of  nature  must  harmoniae  with  the 
understanding  and  with  its  d  priori  form  —  that  is,  its  fa- 
culty of  conjoining  the  manifold — than  it  is  to  understand 
how  the  pheenomena  themselves  must  correspond  with  the 
d  priori  form  of  our  sensuous  intuition.  For  laws  do  not 
exist  in  the  phienomena  any  more  than  the  phsenomena  exist 
as  things  in  themselves.  Laws  do  not  exist  except  by  re- 
lation to  the  subject  in  which  the  phienomena  inhere,  in  so 
far  as  it  possesses  understanding,  just  as  phsenomena  have  no 
existence  except  by  relation  to  the  same  existing  subject  in  so 
far  as  it  has  senses.  To  things  as  things  in  themselves,  con- 
formability  to  law  must  necessarily  belong  independently  of 
an  understanding  to  cognize  them.  But  phsenomena  are  only 
representations  of  things  which  are  utterly  unknown  in  re- 
spect to  what  they  are  in  themselves.  But  as  mere  reprc- 
sentadons,  they  stand  under  no  law  of  coi  junction  except  that 
which  the  conjoining  faculty  prescribes.  Now  tliat  which 
conjoins  tlie  manifold  of  sensuous  intuition  is  imagination, 
a  mental  act  to  which  understanding  contributes  unity  of 
intellectual  synthesis,  and  sensibility,  manifoldness  of  appre- 
hension. Now  as  all  possible  perception  depends  on  tlie  syn- 
thesis of  apprehension,^  and  this  empirical  synthesis  itself  on 
the  transcendental,  consequently  on  the  categories,  it  is  evident 
that  all  possible  perceptions,  and  therefore  everything  that 
can  attain  to  empirical  consciousness,  that  is,  all  phienomena 
of  nature,  must,  as  regards  their  conjunction,  be  subject  to 
the  categories.  And  nature  (considered  merely  as  nurture  in 
general)  is  dependent  on  them  as  the  original  ground  of  her 
necessary  conformabilitv  to  law  (as  natura  formaliler  spectaia)» 
But  the  p^ire  faculty  (of  the  understanding)  of  prescribing  kvg 
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h  priori  to  pheenomena  by  means  of  mere  categories,  is  not 
competent  to  enounce  oilier  or  more  laws  than  those  on  irhicli 
a  nature  in  general,  as  a  conformability  to  law  of  pheenomena 
of  space  and  time,  depends.  Particular  laws,  inasmuch  as 
they  concern  empirically  determined  phtenomena,  cannot  be 
entirely  deduced  from  pure  laws,  although  they  all  stand 
under  them.  Experience  inust  be  superadded  in  order  to 
know  these  particular  laws ;  but  in  regard  to  experience  in 
general,  and  everything  that  can  be  cognized  as  an  object 
thereof,  these  h  priori  laws  are  our  only  rule  and  guide. 

§23. 

Rendt  of  this  Deduction  of  the  Coneeptiona  of  the  Under' 

standing. 

We  cannot  think  any  object  except  by  means  of  the  cate^o* 
ries  ;  wc  cannot  cognize  any  thought  except  by  means  of  in- 
tuitions corresponding  to  tliese  conceptions.  Now  all  our  in- 
tuitions arc  sensuous,  and  our  cognition,  in  so  far  as  the  object 
of  it  is  given,  is  empirical.  But  empirical  cognition  is  expe- 
rience ;  conRcquently  no  h  priori  cognition  is  possible  for  us, 
except  of  objects  of  possible  experience,* 

But  this  cognition,  which  is  limited  to  objects  of  experience, 
is  not  for  that  reason  derived  entirely  from  experience,  but— 
and  this  is  asserted  of  the  pure  intuitions  and  the  pure  con 
ccptions  of  the  understanding — there  arc,  unquestionably, 
elements  of  cognition,  which  exist  in  the  mind  h  priori.  Now 
there  are  only  two  ways  in  which  a  necessary  harmony  of  ex 
pcricnce  with  the  conceptions  of  its  objects  can  be  cogitated. 
Either  experience  makes  these  conceptions  possible,  or  the 
conceptions  make  experience  possible.     The  former  of  these 

*  Lest  my  readers  should  stumble  at  this  assertion,  and  the  conchisions 
that  may  be  too  rashly  drawn  from  it,  I  must  remind  them  that  the 
categories  in  the  act  t^  thought  are  by  no  means  limited  hy  the  conditions 
of  our  scnsunns  intuition,  hut  have  an  unhotmdcd  sphere  of  action.  It  is 
only  the  cognition  of  the  object  of  thought,  the  determining  of  the  object, 
which  requires  intuition.  In  the  al)sence  of  intuition,  our  thought  of  an 
object  may  still  have  true  and  useful  consequences  in  regard  to  the  exer. 
cise  of  reason  by  the  subject.  13ut  as  this  exercise  of  reasbn  is  not  always 
directed  on  the  determination  of  the  object,  in  other  words,  on  cognilioo 
thereof,  but  also  on  the  determination  of  the  subject  and  its  volition,  I  do 
uot  intend  to  treat  of  it  in  this  place. 
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•tatemeats  will  not  hold  good  with  respect  to  the  caieguriet 
(nor  in  regard  to  pure  sensuous  intuition),  for  they  are  a  prion 
conceptions,  and  therefore  independent  of  experience.  The 
assertion  of  an  empirical  origin  would  attiibute  to  them  a  sort 
of  yeneratio  etquivoca.  Consequently,  nothing  remains  but  to 
adopt  the  second  alternative  (which  presents  us  with  a  system, 
as  it  were,  of  the  Epigene^U  of  pure  reason),  namely,  that  on 
the  part  of  the  understanding  the  categories  do  contain  the 
grounds  of  the  possibility  of  all  experience.  But  with  respect  to 
the  questions  how  they  make  experience  possible,  and  what  are 
the  principles  of  the  possibility  thereof  with  which  they  pre- 
sent us  in  their  application  to  phsenomena,  the  following  sec- 
tion on  the  transcendental  exercise  of  the  faculty  of  judgment 
will  inform  the  reader. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  some  one  may  propose  a  species  of 
pr€efortnalion-si/9lem  of  pure  reason — ^a  middle  way  between 
the  two — to  wit,  that  Uie  categories  are  neither  innate  and 
first  d  priori  principles  of  cognition,  nor  deriyed  from  expe- 
rience, but  are  merely  subjective  aptitudes  for  thought 
implanted  in  us  contemporaneously  with  our  existence, 
which  were  so  ordered  and  disposed  by  our  Creator,  that  their 
exercise  perfectly  harmonizes  with  the  laws  of  nature  which 
regulate  experience.  Now,  not  to  mention  that  with  such 
an  hypothesis  it  is  impossible  to  say  at  what  point  we 
must  stop  in  the  employment  of  predetermined  aptitudes, 
the  fact  that  the  categories  would  in  this  case  entirely  lose 
that  character  of  necessity  which  is  essentially  involved  iii 
the  very  conception  of  them,  is  a  conclusive  objection  to  it. 
The  conception  of  cause,  for  example,  which  expresses  the 
necessity  of  an  effect  under  a  presupposed  condition,  would 
be  false,  if  it  rested  only  upon  such  an  arbitrary  subjective 
necessity  of  uniting  certain  empirical  representations  according 
to  such  a  rule  of  relation,  i  could  not  then  say — '*  The  effect 
is  connected  with  its  cause  in  the  object  (that  is,  necessarily),*' 
but  only,  *'  I  am  so  constituted  that  I  can  think  this  rejpresenta- 
tion  as  so  connected,  and  not  otherwise."  Now  this  is  just 
what  the  sceptic  wants.  For  in  this  case,  all  our  knowledge, 
depending  on  the  supposed  objective  vaUditv  of  our  judg- 
ment, is  nothing  but  mere  illusion  ;  nor  would  there  be  want- 
ing people  who  would  deny  any  such  subjective  necessity  in 
I'espect  to  themselves,  though  they  must  feel  it.     At  all  eventSi 
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we  could  not  dispute  with  any  one  on  that  which  merely  de- 
pends  on  the  manner  in  which  his  subject  is  organized. 

Short  mew  of  the  above  Dedtietum, 

The  foregoing  deduction  is  an  exposition  of  the  pure  con- 
ceptions of  the  understanding  (and  with  them  of  all  theo- 
retical a  priori  cognition),  as  principles  of  the  possibility  of 
experience,  but  of  experience  as  tlie  determination  of  all  phie- 
nomena  in  space  and  time  in  general— of  experience,  finally, 
from  the  principle  of  the  original  synthetical  unity  of  apper- 
ception, as  the  form  of  the  understanding  in  relation  to  time 

and  space  as  original  forms  of  sensibility. 

***** 

I  consider  the  diyision  by  paragraphs  to  be  necessary  only 
up  to  this  point,  because  we  had  to  treat  of  the  elementary 
conceptions.  As  we  now  proceed  to  the  exposition  of  the  em- 
ployment of  these,  I  shall  not  designate  the  chapters  in  this 
manner  any  further. 

TRANSCENDENTAL  ANALYTIC. 
BOOK  11. 

A17ALTTIC   OF  PRIlfCIPLZS. 

General  logic  is  constructed  upon  a  plan  which  coincides 
exactly  with  the  division  of  the  higher  faculties  of  cognition. 
These  are.  Understanding ,  Judgment^  and  tteason.  This 
science,  accordingly,  treats  in  its  analytic  of  Conceptions^ 
Judgments^  and  Conclusions  in  exact  correspondence  with  the 
functions  and  order  of  those  mental  powers  which  we  include 
generally  under  the  generic  denomination  of  understanding. 

As  this  merely  formal  logic  makes  abstraction  of  all  con- 
tent of  cognition,  whether  pure  or  empirical,  and  occupies 
itself  with  the  mere  form  of  thought  (discursive  cognition), 
it  must  contain  in  its  analytic  a  canon  for  reason.  For  the 
form  of  reason  has  its  law,  which,  without  taking  into  consi- 
deration the  particular  nature  of  the  cognition  about  which  it 
is  employed,  can  be  discovered  d  priori^  by  the  simple  analysis 
of  the  action  of  reason  into  its  momenta. 

Trnnscen dental  logic,  limited  as  it  is  to  a  determinate  con- 
tent, that  of  pure  a  priori  cognitions,  tc  wit,  cannot  imitate 
general  logic  in  this  division.     For  it  is  evident  that  the 
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tratueenJental  e^nployment  of  reason  is  not  objectiTely  valid, 
and  therefore  does  not  belong  to  the  logic  of  truth  (tliat  is, 
to  analytic),  but  as  a  logic  of  illttsion,  occupies  a  particular 
department  in  the  scholastic  system  under  the  name  of  tran- 
sccudental  Dialectic. 

Understanding  and  judgment  accordingly  possess  in  tran- 
scendental logic  a  canon  of  objectively  valid,  and  therefore 
true  exercise,  and  are  comprehended  in  the  analytical  depart- 
ment of  that  logic.  But  reason,  in  her  endeavours  to  arrive 
by  h  jiriori  means  at  some  true  statement  concerning  objects, 
and  to  extend  cognition  beyond  the  bounds  of  possible  expe- 
rience, is  altogether  dialectic,  and  her  illusory  assertions  cannot 
be  constructed  into  a  canon  such  as  an  analytic  ought  to 
contain. 

Accordingly,  the  analytic  of  principles  will  be  merely  a 
canon  for  the  faculty  of  judgment,  for  the  instruction  of  this 
faculty  in  its  application  to  pheenomena  of  the  pure  concep- 
tions of  the  understanding,  which  contain  the  necessary  con- 
dition for  the  establishment  of  <)  priori  laws.  On  this  account, 
although  the  subject  of  the  following  chapters  is  the  especial 
principles  of  understanding,  I  shall  make  use  of  the  term 
**  Doctrine  of  the  faculty  of  judgment,**  in  order  to  define 
more  particularly  my  present  purpose. 

INTRODUCTION. 

OF  TUB  TRAJrSOSKOEirrAL  FACULTY  OF  JUDQUEKT   IN 

GXNSUAL. 

If  understanding  in  general  be  defined  as  the  faculty  of 
laws  or  rules,  the  faculty  of  judgment  may  be  termed  the 
faculty  of  subtumption  under  these  rules ;  that  is,  of  dis- 
tinguishing whether  this  or  that  does  or  does  not  stand  under 
a  given  rule  (casus  data  legis).  Qcnend  logic  contains  no 
directions  or  precepts  for  the  faculty  of  judgment,  nor  can  it 
contain  any  such.  For  as  it  makes  abstraction  of  all  con- 
tent  of  cogjiition,  no  duty  is  left  for  it,  except  that  of  ex- 
posing analytically  the  mere  form  of  cognition  in  conceptions, 
judgments  and  conclusions,  and  of  thereby  establishing  formal 
rules  for  all  exercise  of  the  understanding.  Now  if  this  logic 
wished  to  give  some  general  direction  how  we  should  sub- 
sume under  these  rules^  that  is,  how  we  shoidd  distinguish 
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whether  this  or  that  did  or  did  not  stand  under  thtm*  thii 
again,  could  not  be  done  otherwise  than  by  means  of  a  rule* 
But  this  rule,  precisely  because  it  is  a  rule,  requires  for  itself 
direction  from  the  faculty  of  judgment.  Thus,  it  is  evident, 
that  the  understanding  is  capable  of  being  instructed  by 
rules,  but  that  the  judgment  is  a  peculiar  talent,  which  does 
not,  and  cannot  require  tuition,  but  only  exercise.  This 
faculty  is  therefore  the  specific  quality  of  the  so-called  mother* 
wit,  the  want  of  which  no  scholastic  discipline  can  compen- 
sate. For  although  education  may  furnish,  and,  as  it  were, 
ingraft  upon  a  limited  understanding  rules  borrowed  from 
other  minds,  yet  the  power  of  employing  these  rules  cor- 
rectly must  belong  to  the  pupil  himself;  and  no  rule  which 
we  can  prescribe  to  him  with  this  purpose,  is,  in  tlie  absence 
or  deficiency  of  this  gift  of  nature,  secure  from  misuse.*  A 
physician  therefore,  a  judge  or  a  statesman,  may  have  in  his 
head  many  admirable  pathological,  juridical,  or  political 
rules,  in  a  degree  that  niny  enable  him  to  be  a  profound 
teacher  in  his  particular  science,  and  yet  in  the  application  of 
these  rules,  he  may  very  possibly  blunder, — either  because  he 
is  wanting  in  natural  judgment  (though  not  in  understand- 
ing), and  whilst  he  can  comprehend  the  general  in  abstraeto, 
cannot  distinguish  whether  a  particular  case  in  concreto 
ouffht  to  rank  under  the  former ;  or  because  his  faculty  of 
judgment  has  not  been  sufficiently  exercised  by  examples 
and  real  practice.  Indeed,  the  grand  and  only  use  of  ex- 
amples, is  to  sharpen  the  judgment.  For  as  regards  the 
correctness  and  precision  of  the  insight  of  the  understand- 
ing, examples  are  commonly  injurious  rather  than  other- 
wise, because,  as  casus  in  terminis^  they  seldom  adequately 
fulfil  the  conditions  of  the  mle.  Besides,  they  often  weaken 
the  power  of  our  understanding  to  apprehend  rules  or  laws 
in  their  universality,  independently  of  particular  circum- 
stances of  experience ;    and  hence,  accustom  us  to  employ 

*  Deficiency  in  judgment  is  properly  thai  which  is  called  stupidity ; 
and  for  such  a  failing  we  know  no  remedy.  A  dull  or  narrow-minded 
person,  to  whom  nothing  is  wanting  but  a  proper  degree  of  understand- 
ing, may  he  iroproved  by  tuition,  even  so  far  as  to  deserve  the  epithet  of 
learned.  But  as  such  persons  frequently  labour  under  a  deficiency  in  the 
faculty  of  judgment,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  men  extremely  learned, 
who  in  the  application  of  their  science  betray  to  a  lamentable  degree  this 
II  remediable  want. 
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them  more  as  formulas  than  as  prineiples.  Examples  are 
thus  the  go-cart  of  the  judgment,  'which  he  who  is  naturally 
deficient  in  that  faculty,  cannot  afford  to  dispense  with. 

But  although  generiU  logic  cannot  give  directions  to  ths 
faculty  of  judgment,  the  cose  is  very  different  as  regards  trans- 
cendental logic,  insomuch  that  it  appears  to  be  the  especial  duty 
of  the  latter  to  secure  and  direct,  by  means  of  determinate 
rules,  the  faculty  of  judgment  in  the  employment  of  the  pure 
understanding.  For,  as  a  doctrine,  that  is,  as  an  endeavour  to 
enhirge  the  sphere  of  the  understanding  in  regard  to  pure  a 
prion  cognitions,  philosophy  is  worse  than  useless,  since  from  all 
the  attempts  hitherto  made,  little  or  no  ground  has  been  gained. 
But,  as  a  critique,  in  order  to  guard  against  the  mistakes  of  the 
faculty  of  judgment  (lapsus  judieii)  in  the  employment  of  the 
few  pure  conceptions  of  the  understanding  which  we  possess, 
although  itA  use  is  in  this  case  purely  negative,  philosophy 
is  called  upon  to  apply  all  its  acuteness  and  penetration. 

But  transcendental  philosophy  has  this  peculiarity,  that 
besides  indicating  the  rule,  or  rather  the  general  condition  for 
rules,  which  is  given  in  the  pure  conception  of  the  understand- 
ing, it  can,  at  the  same  time,  indicate  €i  priori  the  case  to  wliich 
the  rule  must  be  applied.  The  cause  of  the  superiority  which, 
in  this  respect,  transcendental  philosophy  possesses  above  all 
other  sciences  except  mathematics,  lies  in  this  : — it  treats  of 
conceptions  which  must  relate  h  priori  to  their  objects,  whose 
objective  validity  consequently  cannot  be  demonstrated  it 
posteriori,  and  is,  at  the  same  time,  under  the  obligation  of 
presenting  in  general  but  sufficient  tests,  the  conditions 
under  which  objects  can  be  given  in  harmony  with  those  con- 
ceptions ;  otherwise  they  would  be  mere  logical  forms,  without 
content,  and  not  pure  conceptions  of  the  understanding. 

Our  transcendental  doctrine  of  the  faculty  of  judgment 
will  contain  two  chapters.  The  first  wiH  treat  of  the  sensuous 
condition  under  which  alone  pure  conceptions  of  the  under- 
standing can  be  employed, — tliat  is,  of  the  schematism  of  the 
pure  understanding.  The  second  will  treat  of  those  synthetical 
judgments  which  are  derived  ^  priori  from  pure  conceptions 
of  the  understanding  under  those  conditions,  and  which  lie 
d  priori  at  the  foundation  of  all  other  cognitions,  that  is 
to  say,  it  will  treat  of  the  principles  of  the  pure  understanding. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

0/  the  Schematism  of  the  Pure  Conceptions  of  the  Understanding » 

Ik  all  subsumptions  of  Rn  object  under  a  conception,  the 
representation  of  the  object  must  be  homogeneous  with  the 
conception  ;  in  other  words,  the  conception  must  contain  that 
which  is  represented  in  the  object  to  be  subsumed  under  it. 
For  this  is  the  meaning  of  tlie  expression.  An  object  is  con- 
tained under  a  conception.  Thus  the  empirical  conception  of 
a  plate  is  homogeneous  with  the  pure  geometrical  conception  of 
a  eireley  inasmuch  as  the  roundness  which  is  cogitated  in  the 
former  is  intuited  in  the  latter. 

But  pure  conceptions  of  the  understanding,  when  compared 
with  empirical  intuitions,  or  even  with  sensuous  iutuitions  in 
general,  are  quite  heterogeneous,  and  never  can  be  discovered 
m  any  intuition.  How  then  is  the  subsumption  of  the  latter 
under  the  former,  and  consequently  the  application  of  the  cate- 
gories to  phsenomena,  possible  ? — For  it  is  impossible  to  say, 
for  example.  Causality  can  be  intuited  through  the  senses,  and 
is  contained  in  thephtenomenon. — ^This  natural  and  important 
question  forms  the  real  cause  of  the  necessity  of  a  transcen- 
dental doctrine  of  the  faculty  of  judgment,  with  the  purpose, 
to  wit,  of  shewing  how  pure  conceptions  of  the  understand- 
ing can  be  applied  to  phenomena.  In  all  other  sciences, 
where  the  conceptions  by  which  the  object  is  thought  in  the 
general  are  not  so  different  and  heterogeneous  from  those 
which  represent  the  object  in  concrete — as  it  is  given,  it  is  quite 
unnecessary  to  institute  any  special  inquiries  concerning  the 
application  of  the  former  to  the  latter. 

Now  it  is  quite  clear,  that  there  must  be  some  third  thing, 
which  on  the  one  side  is  homogeneous  with  the  category,  and 
with  the  pheenomenon  on  the  other,  and  so  makes  the  npplica* 
tioii  of  the  former  to  the  latter  possible.     This  mediating  repm- 
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ventation  must  be  pure  (without  any  empirical  content),  and 
yet  must  on  the  one  side  be  intellectual,  on  tlie  other  te^iwouM, 
Such  a  representation  is  the  transcendental  schema. 

The  conception  of  the  understanding  contains  pure  syn* 
thetical  unity  of  the  manifold  in  general.  Time,  as  the  formal 
condition  of  the  manifold  of  the  internal  sense,  consequently 
of  the  conjunction  of  all  representations,  contains  h  priori  a 
manifold  in  the  pure  intuition.  Now  a  transcendentid  deter* 
mination  of  time  is  so  far  homogeneous  with  the  category, 
which  constitutes  the  unity  thereof,  that  it  is  universal,  and 
rests  upon  a  rule  a  priori.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  so  far  ho> 
mogeneous  with  the  phienomenon,  inasmuch  as  time  is  con- 
tained in  every  empirical  representation  of  the  manifold. 
Thus  an  application  of  the  category  to  phenomena  becomes 
possible,  by  means  of  the  transcendental  determination  of  time, 
which,  as  tlie  schema  of  the  conceptions  of  the  understanding, 
mediates  the  subsumption  of  the  latter  under  the  former. 

After  what  has  been  proved  in  our  deduction  of  the  catego- 
ries, no  one,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  can  hesitate  as  to  tlie  proper  de- 
cision of  the  question,  whether  the  employment  of  these  pure 
conceptions  of  the  understanding  ought  to  be  merely  empirical 
or  also  transcendental ;  in  other  words,  whether  the  categories, 
as  conditions  of  a  possible  experience,  relate  d  priori  solely  to 
phaenomena,  or  whether,  as  conditions  of  the  possibility  of 
things  in  general,  their  application  can  be  extended  to  objects 
as  things  in  themselves.  For  we  have  there  seen  that  con- 
ceptions are  quite  impossible,  and  utterly  without  signification, 
unless  either  to  them,  or  at  least  to  the  elements  of  which  they 
consist,  an  object  be  given ;  and  that,  consequently,  they  cannot 
possibly  apply  to  objects  as  things  in  themselves  without  re- 
gard to  the  question  whether  and  how  these  may  be  given  to 
us ;  and  further,  that  the  only  manner  in  which  objects  can  be 
given  to  us,  is  by  means  of  the  modification  of  our  sensibility ; 
and  finally,  that  pure  h  priori  conceptions,  in  addition  to  tlie 
function  of  the  understanding  in  the  category,  must  contain  ci 
priori  formal  conditions  of  sensibility  (of  the  intenial  sense, 
namely),  which  again  contain  the  general  condition  under  which 
alone  the  category  can  be  apphed  to  any  object.  This  formal  and 
pure  condition  of  sensibility,  to  which  the  conception  of  the 
understanding  is  restricted  in  its  employment,  we  shall  name 
the  schema  of  the  conception  of  the  understanding,  and  the 
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procedure  of  the  understanding  with  these  schemata,  ve  shall 
call  the  Schematism  of  the  pure  understanding. 

The  Schema  is,  in  itself,  always  a  mere  product  of  the  ima- 
gination.* But  as  the  synthesis  of  imagination  has  for  its  aim  no 
single  intuition,  hut  merely  unity  in  the  determination  of  sen- 
sihUity,  the  schema  is  clearly  distinguishable  from  the  image. 

TliuB,  if  I  place  five  points  one  after  another, this  is 

an  image  of  the  number  five.  On  the  other  hand,  if  I  only 
think  a  number  in  general,  which  may  be  either  five  or  a  hun- 
dred, this  thought  is  rather  the  representation  of  a  method  of 
representiug  in  an  image  a  sum  {e»  g.  a  thousand)  in  con- 
formity with  a  conception,  than  the  image  itself,  an  image 
which  I  should  find  diifficulty  in  rendering  perceptible  to  sight, 
and  comparing  with  the  conception.  Now  this  representation 
of  a  general  procedure  of  the  imagination  to  present  its  image 
to  a  conception,  I  call  the  schema  of  this  conception. 

In  truth,  it  is  not  images  of  objects,  but  schemata,  which  lie 
at  the  foundation  of  our  pure  sensuous  conceptions.  No  imaee 
could  ever  be  adequate  to .  our  conception  of  a  triangle  in 
general.  For  the  geucralness  of  the  conception  it  never  could 
attain  to,  as  this  includes  under  itself  all  triangles,  whether 
right-angled,  acute- angled,  &c.,  whilst  the  image  would  always 
be  limited  to  a  single  part  of  this  sphere.  The  schema  of  the 
triangle  can  exist  nowhere  else  than  in  thought,  and  it  indi- 
cates a  rule  of  the  synthesis  of  the  imagination  in  regard  to 
pure  figures  in  space.  Still  less  is  an  object  of  experience,  or 
an  image  of  the  object,  ever  adequate  to  the  empirical  concep- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  the  conception  always  relates  imme- 
diately to  tlie  schema  of  Uie  imagination,  as  a  rule  for  the  de- 
termination of  our  intuition,  in  couforniity  with  a  certain  ge- 
neral conception.  The  conception  of  a  dog  indicates  a  rule, 
according  to  which  my  imagination  can  delineate  the  figure  of 
a  four-footed  animal  in  general,  without  being  limited  to  any 
particular  individual  form  which  experience  presents  to  me,  or 
indeed  to  any  possible  imnge  that  I  can  represent  to  myself 
\n  concreto.  This  schematism  of  our  understanding  in  regard 
to  phainomcna  and  their  mere  form,  is  an  art,  hidden  in  the 
depths  of  the  human  soul,  whose  true  modes  of  action  we  shall 
only  with  difiiculty  discover  and  unveil.     Thus  much  only  can 

♦  Sec  no^e  at  p.  34.— TV. 
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we  say  : — ^The  image  ia  a  product  of  the  empirical  faculty  of  the 
productive  imagination, — the  schema  of  sensuouB  conceptions 
(of  figures  in  space,  for  example)  is  a  product,  and,  as  it 
were,  a  monogram  of  the  pure  imagination  d  priori,  whereby 
and  according  to  which  images  first  become  possible,  which, 
however,  can  be  connected  with  the  conception  only  mediately 
by  means  of  the  schema  which  they  indicate,  and  are  in 
themselves  never  fully  adequate  to  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  schema  of  a  pure  conception  of  the  understanding  is 
aomething  that  cannot  be  reduced  into  any  image, — ^it  is  nothing 
else  than  the  pure  synthesis  expressed  by  the  category,  con- 
formably to  a  rule  of  unity  according  to  conceptions.  It  is 
a  transcendental  product  of  the  imagination,  a  product  which 
concerns  the  determination  of  the  internal  sense,  according 
to  conditions  of  its  form  (time)  in  respect  to  all  representa- 
tions, in  so  far  as  these  representations  must  be  conjoined  ^ 
priori  in  one  conception,  conformably  to  the  unity  of  apper- 
ception. 

Without  entering  upon  a  dry  and  tedious  analysis  of  the 
essential  requisites  of  transcendental  schemata  of  the  pure 
conceptions  of  the  understanding,  we  shall  rather  proceed  at 
once  to  give  an  explanation  of  them  according  to  the  order  of 
the  categories,  and  in  connection  therewitli. 

For  the  external  sense  the  pure  image  of  all  quantities 
(quantorum)  is  space ;  the  pure  image  of  all  objects  of  sense  in 
general,  is  time.  But  the  pure  schema  of  quantity  (quantita- 
tis)  as  a  conception  of  the  understanding,  is  mtmler,  a  re- 
presentation which  comprehends  the  successive  addition  of 
one  to  one  (homogeneous  quantities).  Thus,  number  is  no- 
tliing  else  than  the  unity  of  the  synthesis  of  the  manifold  in  a 
homogeneous  intuition,  by  means  of  my  generating  time*  it- 
self in  my  apprehension  of  the  intuition. 

Reality,  in  the  pure  conception  of  the  understanding,  is  that 
which  corresponds  to  a  sensation  in  general ;  that,  conse- 
quently, the  conception  of  which  indicates  a  being  (in  time). 
Negation  is  that  the  conception  of  which  represents  a  not- 
being  (in  time).  The  opposition  of  these  two  consists  there- 
fore in  the  difference  of  one  and  the  same  time,  as  a  time  filled 
or  a  time  empty.     Now  as  time  is  only  the  form  of  intuition, 

*  I  generate  time  because  I  generate  succession,  namelj,  in  the  sus- 
oesaive  addition  of  one  to  one. — Tr, 
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Goneequeiitly  of  objectn  as  plitenomenft,  that  which  in  object! 
correspondA  to  sensation  is  tlie  transcendental  matter  of  all 
objects  as  things  in  tlicmsclves  (Sachheitf  reality).  Now  every 
sensation  has  a  degree  or  quantity  by  which  it  can  fill  time,  that 
is  to  say,  the  internal  sense  in  respect  of  the  representation  of 
an  objcctt  more  or  less,  until  it  vanishes  into  nothing  (s=Osa 
negatio).  Thus  there  is  a  relation  and  connection  between 
reality  and  negation,  or  rather  a  transition  from  the  former 
to  the  latter,  which  makes  every  reality  representable  to  us  as 
a  quantum ;  and  the  schema  of  a  reality  as  the  quantity  of 
something  in  so  far  as  it  fills  time,  is  exactly  this  continuous 
and  uniform  generation  of  the  reality  in  time,  as  we  descend 
in  time  from  the  sensation  which  has  a  certain  degree,  down 
to  the  vanishing  thereof,  or  gradually  ascend  from  negation  to 
the  quantity  thereof. 

Tlie  schema  of  substance  is  the  permanence  of  the  real  in 
time ;  that  is,  the  representation  of  it  as  a  substratum  of  the 
empirical  determination  of  time  ;  a  substratum  which  there- 
fore remains,  whilst  all  else  changes.  (Time  passes  not,  but  in 
it  passes  the  existence  of  the  changeable.  To  time,  therefore, 
which  is  itself  unchangeable  and  permanent,  corresponds  that 
which  in  tlie  phaenomenon  is  unchangeable  in  existence,  that 
is,  substance,  and  it  is  only  by  it  that  the  succession  and  co- 
existence of  phirnomcna  can  be  determined  in  regard  to  time.) 

The  schema  of  cause  and  of  the  causalitv  of  a  thing  is  the 
real  which,  when  posited,  is  always  followed  by  something  else. 
It  consints,  therefore,  in  the  succession  of  the  manifold,  in  so 
far  as  that  succession  is  subje(!ted  to  a  rule. 

The  schema  of  community  (reciprocity  of  action  and  re- 
action), or  the  reciprocal  causality  of  substances  in  respect  of 
Uieir  accidents,  is  the  co-existence  of  the  determinations  of  the 
one  with  those  of  the  other,  according  to  a  general  rule. 

Tlie  schema  of  possibility  is  the  accordance  of  the  synthesis 
of  different  representations  with  the  conditions  of  time  in  ge- 
neral (as,  for  example,  opposites  cannot  exist  together  at  the 
same  time  in  the  same  thing,  but  only  after  each  other),  and 
is  therefore  the  determination  of  the  representation  of  a  thing 
at  any  time. 

The  schema  of  reality*  is  existence  in  a  determined  time. 

*   WhrkUehMi.    In  the  table  of  categories  it  is  caUed  Existeuee 
(Dasejn).— TV. 
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The  tchema  of  necesaity  ia  the  existence  of  an  ohject  ui  all 
time. 

It  IB  clear,  from  all  this,  that  the  schema  of  the  category  of 
quantity  contains  and  represents  the  generation  (synthesis)  of 
time  itself,  in  the  successive  apprehension  of  an  ohject ;  the 
schema  of  quality  the  synthesis  of  sensation  with  the  repre- 
sentation of  time,  or  the  filling  up  of  time ;  the  schema  of 
relation  the  relation  of  perceptions  to  each  other  in  all  time 
(that  is,  according  to  a  rule  of  the  determination  of  time) : 
and  finally,  the  schema  of  modality  and  its  categories,  time 
itself,  as  the  correlative  of  the  determination  of  an  ohject — whe- 
ther it  does'  helong  to  time,  and  how.  The  schemata,  there- 
fore, are  nothing  but  it  priori  detenninationa  of  time  according 
to  rules,  and  these,  in  regard  to  all  possible  objects,  following 
the  arrangement  of  the  categories,  relate  to  the  eeriee  in  time, 
the  content  in  time,  the  order  in  time,  and  finally,  to  the  com- 
plex or  totality  in  time. 

Hence  it  is  apparent  that  the  schematism  of  the  under- 
standing, by  means  of  the  transcendental  synthesis  of  the  ima- 
gination, amounts  to  nothing  else  than  the  unity  of  the  mani- 
fold of  intuition  in  the  internal  sense,  and  thus  indirectly  to  the 
unity  of  apperception^  as  a  function  corresponding  to  the  in- 
ternal sense  (a  receptivity).  Thus,  die  schemata  of  the  piu*e 
conceptions  of  the  understanding  are  the  true  and  only  condi- 
tions whereby  our  understanding  receives  an  application  to 
objects,  and  consequently  significance .  Finally,  therefore,  tlie 
categories  are  only  capable  of  empirical  use,  inasmuch  as  they 
serve  merely  to  subject  phsenomena  to  the  universal  rules  of 
synthesis,  by  means  of  an  a  priori  necessary  unity  (on  account 
of  the  necessary  union  of  all  consciousness  in  one  originul  ap- 
perception) ;  and  so  to  render  thcni  susceptible  of  u  complolc 
connection  in  one  experience.  But  within  this  whole  of  pos- 
sible experience  lie  all  our  cognitions,  and  in  the  universal  re- 
lation to  this  experience  consists  transcendental  truth,  which 
antecedes  all  empirical  truth,  and  renders  the  latter  possible. 

it  is,  however,  evident  at  first  sight,  that  although  tiie 
schemata  of  sensibility  are  tlie  sole  agents  in  realizing  tiie 
categories^  they  do,  nevertheless,  also  restiict  them,  that  is, 
they  limit  the  categories  by  conditions  which  lie  beyond  the 
sphere  of  understanding — namely,  in  sensibility.  Hence  the 
schema  ia  properly  only  tlie  phoenomenon,  or  the  sensuous 
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eonception  of  an  object  in  hannony  with  the  category.  (AV 
mems  est  qnantitas  phcenomenon,* — ^etuatio  realitas  phseno- 
mencn  ;  eoMtans  et  perdurabile  rerum  substJintia  phienomenon 
— €BtemitaSf  necetsitas,  phflenomena,  &c.)  Now,  if  we  re* 
move  a  restrictive  condition,  we  thereby  amplify,  it  appears, 
the  formerly  limited  conception.  In  this  way,  the  categories 
in  their  pure  signification,  free  from  all  conditions  of  sensibi- 
lity,  ought  to  be  valid  of  things  as  they  are,  and  not,  as 
the  schemata  represent  them,  merely  as  they  appear,  and 
consequently  the  categories  must  haye  a  significance  far  more 
extended,  and  wholly  independent  of  all  schemata.  In  truth, 
there  does  always  remain  to  the  pure  conceptions  of  the  under- 
standing, after  abstracting  every  sensuous  condition,  a  value  and 
significance,  which  is,  however,  merely  logical.  But  in  this 
case,  no  object  is  given  them,  and  therefore  they  have  no 
meaning  sufficient  to  afford  us  a  conception  of  an  object.  The 
notion  of  substance,  for  example,  if  we  leave  out  tlie  sensuous 
determination  of  permanence,  would  mean  nothing  more  than 
a  something  which  can  be  cogitated  as  subject,  without  the 
possibility  of  becoming  a  predicate  to  anything  else.  Of  this 
representation  I  can  make  nothing,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not 
indicate  to  me  what  determinations  the  thing  possesses  which 
must  thus  be  valid  as  premier  subject.  Consequently,  the 
categories,  without  schemata,  are  merely  functions  of  the  un- 
derstanding for  the  production  of  conceptions,  but  do  not 
roprespnt  any  object.  This  significance  they  derive  from 
sensibility,  which  at  the  same  time  realizes  the  understanding 
and  restricts  it. 

TRANSCENDENTAL  DOCTRINE  OF  JUDGMENT, 

OB  Akalttio  of  Pbincifles. 
CHAPTER  II. 

StSTEM  of   all  PrUTOIFLES  of  THl  PlTBa  UlfDEBSTANDnrO. 

Iir  the  foregoing  chapter  we  have  merely  considered  the  ge- 
neral conditions  under  which  alone  the  transcendental  faculty 
of  judgment  is  justified  in  using  the  pure  conceptions  of  the 
understanding  H)r  synthetical  judgments.     Our  duty  at  pre* 

*  Phdnwmenon  is  hete  an  adjective. — TWrat. 
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tent  is  to  exhibit  in  systematic  connection  those  judgnieuu 
which  the  understanding  really  produces  h  priori.  For  thi« 
purpose,  our  table  of  the  categories  will  certainly  aflbrd  us  the 
natural  and  safe  guidance.  For  it  is  precisely  the  categories 
whose  application  to  possible  experience  must  constitute  all 
pure  h  priori  cognition  of  the  understanding ;  and  the  rela- 
tion of  which  to  sensibility  will,  on  that  very  account,  pre- 
sent us  with  a  complete  and  systematic  catalogue  of  all  the 
transcendental  principles  of  the  use  of  the  understanding. 

Principles  h  priori  are  so  called,  not  merely  because  they 
contain  in  themselves  the  gi'ouuds  of  other  judgments,  but 
also  because  they  themselves  are  not  grounded  in  higher  and 
more  general  cognitions.  This  peculiarity,  however,  does  not 
raise  them  altogether  above  the  need  of  a  proof.  For  although 
there  could  be  found  no  higher  cognition,  and  therefore  no 
objective  proof,  and  although  such  a  principle  rather  serves 
as  the  foundation  for  all  cognition  of  the  object,  this  by  no 
means  hinders  us  from  drawing  a  proof  from  the  subjectiye 
sources  of  the  possibility  of  the  cognition  of  an  object.  Such 
a  proof  is  necessary  moreover,  because  without  it  the  prin- 
ciple might  be  liable  to  the  imputation  of  being  a  mere  gratu- 
itous assertion. 

In  the  second  place,  we  shall  limit  our  investigations  to 
those  principles  which  relate  to  the  categories.  For  as  to  the 
principles  of  transcendental  oesthetic,  according  to  which 
space  and  time  are  the  conditions  of  the  possibility  of  things 
as  phsenomena,  as  also  the  restriction  of  these  principles, 
namely,  that  they  cannot  be  applied  to  objects  as  things  in 
themselves  ; — tliese,  of  course,  do  not  fall  within  the  scope  of 
our  present  enquiry.  In  like  manner,  the  principles  of  ma- 
thematical science  form  no  part  of  this  system,  because  they 
are  all  drawn  from  intuition,  and  not  from  the  pure  concep- 
tion of  the  understanding.  The  possibility  of  these  principles, 
however,  will  necessarily  be  considered  here,  inasmuch  as 
they  are  synthetical  judgments  h  priori,  not  indeed  for  the 
purpose  of  proving  their  accuracy  and  apodeictic  certainty, 
which  is  unnecessary,  but  merely  to  render  conceivable  and 
deduce  the  possibility  of  such  evident  ^  priori  cognitions. 

But  we  shall  have  also  to  speak  of  the  principle  of  analy- 
tical judgments,  in  opposition  to  synthetical  judgments,  which 
u  the  proper  subject  of  our  enquiries,  because  this  veiy  oppo- 
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tition  vill  free  the  theory  of  the  latter  from  all  amhigaity,  and 
place  it  clearly  before  our  eyes  in  its  true  nature. 

System  or  the  PsincipleiI  of  the  Pubs  Ukdeb- 

STANDIKO. 

SECTION  FIRST. 
Of  the  Supreme  Principle  of  all  Analytical  Judgmentt, 

Whatever  may  be  the  content  of  our  cognition,  and  in 
whatever  manner  our  cognition  may  be  related  to  its  object, 
tlie  universal,  although  only  negative  condition  of  all  our 
judgments  is  that  they  do  not  contradict  themselves ;  other- 
wise these  judgments  are  in  themselves  (even  without  respect 
to  the  object)  notliing.  But  although  there  may  exist  no 
contradiction  in  our  judgment,  it  may  nevertheless  connect 
conceptions  in  such  a  manner,  that  they  do  not  correspond  to 
the  object,  or  without  any  grounds  eitner  h  priori  or  h  pos- 
teriori for  arriving  at  such  a  judgment,  and  thus,  without 
being  self-contradictory,  a  judgment  may  nevertheless  be 
either  false  or  groundless. 

Now,  the  proposition,  **  No  subject  can  have  a  predicate 
that  contradicts  it,"  is  called  the  principle  of  contradiction, 
and  is  an  universal  but  purelv  negative  criterion  of  all  truth. 
But  it  belongs  to  logic  alone,  because  it  is  valid  of  cognitions, 
merelv  as  cognitions,  and  without  respect  to  their  content, 
and  declares  that  the  contradiction  entirely  nullifies  them. 
We  can  also,  however,  make  a  positive  use  of  this  princi- 
ple, that  is,  not  merely  to  banish  falsehood  and  error  (in 
so  far  as  it  rests  upon  contradiction),  but  also  for  the  cog- 
nition of  truth.  For  if  the  judgment  is  analytical,  be  it 
affirmative  or  negative,  its  truth  must  always  be  recognizable 
by  means  of  the  principle  of  contradiction.  For  the  contrary 
of  that  which  lies  and  is  cogitated  as  conception  in  tlie  cogni- 
tion of  the  object  will  be  always  properly  negatived,  but  the 
conception  itself  must  always  be  affirmed  of  the  object,  inas- 
much as  the  contrary  thereof  would  be  in  contradiction  to  the 
object. 

We  must  therefore  hold  the  principle  of  contradiction  to  be 
the  universal  and  fully  sufficient  principle  of  all  analytical 
cognition.  But  as  a  sufficient  criterion  of  truth,  it  has  no  further 

I  2 
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atiLty  or  authority.  For  the  fact  that  no  cognition  can  be  at 
Tariance  with  thiB  principle  without  nullifying  itself,  consti* 
tutea  this  principle  the  nne  qua  nam,  but  not  the  determining 
ground  of  the  truth  of  our  cognition.  As  our  business  at 
present  is  properly  with  the  synthetical  part  of  our  knowledge 
only,  we  shall  always  be  on  our  guard  not  to  transgress  Una 
inviolable  principle  ;  but  at  the  same  time  not  to  expect  from 
it  any  direct  assistance  in  the  establishment  of  the  truth  of  any 
synthetical  proposition. 

There  exists,  however,  a  formula  of  this  celebrated  principle 
— a  principle  merely  formal  and  entirely  without  content — 
which  contains  a  synthesis  that  has  been  inadvertently  and 
quite  unnecessarily  mixed  up  with  it.  It  is  thia  : — '*  It  is 
impossible  for  a  thing  to  be  and  not  to  be  at  the  same  time." 
Not  to  mention  the  auperfluousness  of  the  addition  of  the 
word  impossible  to  indicate  the  apodeictic  certainty,  which 
ought  to  be  self-evident  from  the  proposition  itaelf,  the  propo- 
aition  is  affected  by  the  condition  of  time,  and  as  it  were  says : 
**  A  thing=^,  which  is  8omething=B,  cannot  at  the  same 
time  be  non-By  But  both,  B  as  well  as  non-B,  may  quite  well 
exist  in  succession.  For  example,  a  man  who  is  young  cannot 
at  the  same  time  be  old  ;  but  the  same  man  can  very  well  be 
at  one  time  young,  and  at  another  not  young,  that  is,  old. 
Now  the  principle  of  contradiction  as  a  merely  logical  propo- 
sition must  not  by  any  means  limit  its  application  merely  to 
relations  of  time,  and  consequently  a  formula  like  the  pre- 
ceding is  quite  foreign  to  its  true  purpose.  The  misunder- 
standmg  arises  in  this  way.  We  first  of  all  separate  a 
predicate  of  a  thing  from  the  conception  of  the  thing,  and 
afterwards  connect  with  this  predicate  its  opposite,  and  hence 
do  not  establish  any  contradiction  with  the  subject,  but 
only  with  its  predicate,  which  has  been  conjoined  with  the 
subject  synthetically, — a  contradiction,  moreover,  which  ob-> 
tains  only  when  the  first  and  second  predicate  are  affirmed 
in  the  same  time.  If  I  say :  "  A  man  who  is  ignorant  is  not 
learned,"  the  condition  "at  the  same  time"  must  be  added, 
for  he  who  is  at  one  time  ignorant,  mav  at  another  be  learned. 
But  if  I  say :  "No  ignorant  man  is  a  learned  man,**  the  pro- 
position is  analytical,  because  the  characteristic  ignorance  is 
now  a  constituent  part  of  the  conception  of  the  subject ;  and 
in  this  case  the  negative  proposition  is  evident  immediately 
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from  the  proposition  of  contradiction,  without  the  necessity  of 
adding  the  condition  *'  at  the  same  time.*' — This  is  the  reason 
why  I  have  altered  the  formula  of  this  principle, — an  alteration 
which  shows  very  clearly  the  nature  of  an  analytical  proposition. 

Thx  Stbteic  01*  THS  Principles  of  the  Purb  Uia>SR- 

SECTION  SECOND. 

0/  the  Supreme  Principle  of  all  Synthetical  Judgments, 

The  explanation  of  the  possibility  of  synthetical  judementa 
is  a  task  with  which  general  Logic  has  nothing  to  do  ;  indeed 
she  needs  not  even  be  acquainted  with  its  name.  But  in  trans- 
cendental Logic  it  is  the  most  important  matter  to  be  dealt 
with, — indeed  the  only  one,  if  the  question  is  of  the  possibility 
of  synthetical  judgments  hpriori^  the  conditions  and  extent  of 
their  validity.  For  when  this  question  is  fully  decided,  it  can 
reach  its  aim  with  perfect  ease,  the  detcrminatiou,  to  wit,  of 
tlie  extent  and  limits  of  the  pure  understanding. 

In  an  analytical  judgment  I  do  not  go  beyond  the  given 
conception,  in  order  to  arrive  at  some  decision  respecting  it. 
If  the  judgment  is  affirmative,  I  predicate  of  the  conception 
only  that  which  was  already  cogitated  in  it ;  if  negative,  I 
merely  exclude  from  the  conception  its  contrary.  But  in  syn- 
thetical judgments,  I  must  eo  beyond  the  given  conception, 
in  order  to  cogitate,  in  relation  with  it,  something  quite  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  was  cogitated  in  it,  a  relation  which  is 
consequently  never  one  either  of  identity  or  contradiction,  and 
by  means  of  which  the  truth  or  error  of  the  judgment  cannot 
be  discerned  merely  from  the  judgment  itself. 

Granted  then,  that  we  must  go  out  beyond  a  given  concep- 
tion, in  order  to  compare  it  synthetically  with  another,  a  third 
thine  is  necessary,  in  which  alone  the  synthesis  of  two  con- 
ceptions can  originate.  Now  what  is  this  tertinm  quid,  that 
is  to  be  the  medium  of  all  synthetical  judgments  7  It  is  only 
a  complex,*  in  which  all  our  representations  are  contained, 
the  internal  sense  to  wit,  and  its  form  t  priori,  Time- 

The  synthesis  of  our  representations  rests  upon  the  imagi* 
nation ;  their  synthetical  unity  (which  is  requisite  to  a  judg- 
ment), upon  the  unity  of  apperception.     In  this,  therefore,  is 

•  Inbcgriff. 
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to  be  sought  the  possibility  of  synthetical  judgments,  and  as 
all  three  contain  the  sources  of  a  priori  representations,  the 
possibility  of  pure  synthetical  judgments  also  ;  nay,  they  are 
necessary  upon  these  grounds,  if  we  are  to  possess  a  know- 
ledge of  objects,  which  rests  solely  upon  the  synthesis  of  re- 
presentations. 

If  a  cognition  is  to  have  objective  reality,  that  is,  to  relate 
to  an  object,  and  possess  sense  and  meaning  in  respect  to  it, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  object  be  given  in  some  way  or  ano- 
ther. Without  this,  our  conceptions  are  empty,  and  we  may 
indeed  have  thought  by  means  of  them,  but  by  such  tliinkiug,  we 
have  not,  in  fact,  cognized  anything,  we  have  merely  played 
with  representation.  To  give  an  object,  if  this  expression  be 
understood  in  the  sense  of  to  present  the  object,  not  mediately 
but  immediately  in  intuition,  means  nothing  else  than  to  apply 
the  representation  of  it  to  experience,  be  that  experience  real 
or  only  possible.  Space  and  time  themselves,  pure  as  these 
conceptions  are  from  all  that  is  empirical,  and  certain  as  it  is 
that  they  are  represented  fully  h  priori  in  the  mind,  would  be 
completely  without  objective  validity,  and  without  sense  and 
sigmficance,  if  their  necessary  use  in  the  objects  of  experi- 
ence were  not  shewn.  Nay,  the  representation  of  them  is  a 
mere  schema,  that  always  relates  to  the  reproductive  imagina- 
tion, which  (^Is  up  the  objects  of  experience,  without  which 
they  have  no  meaning.  And  so  is  it  with  all  conceptions 
without  distinction. 

The  possibility  o/experience  is,  then,  that  which  nves  objective 
reality  to  all  our  h  priori  cognitions.  Now  experience  depends 
upon  the  synthetical  unity  of  pheenomena,  that  is,  upon  a 
synthesis  according  to  conceptions  of  the  object  of  phseuo- 
mena  in  general,  a  synthesis  without  which  experience  never 
could  become  knowledge,  but  would  be  merely  a  rhapsody  of 
perceptions,  never  fitting  together  into  any  connected  text, 
according  to  rules  of  a  tlioroughly  united  (possible)  conscious- 
ness, and  therefore  never  subjected  to  the  transcendental  and 
necessary  unity  of  apperception.  Experience  has  therefore 
for  a  foundation,  h  priori  principles  of  its  form,  that  is  to 
say,  general  rules  of  unity  in  the  synthesis  of  phenomena, 
the  objective  reality  of  which  rules,  as  necessary  conditions — 
even  of  the  possibility  of  experience — can  always  be  shewn  in 
experience.    But  apart  from  thia  relation^  i  priori  synthetical 
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propoBliions  are  absolutely  impossible,  because  they  have  no 
third  term,  that  is,  no  pure  object,  in  which  the  synthetical 
unity  can  exhibit  the  objcctiye  reality  of  its  conceptions. 

Although,  then,  respecting  space,  or  tlie  forms  which  pro- 
ductive imagination  describes  therein,  we  do  cognize  much 
d  priori  in  synthetical  judgments,  and  are  really  in  no  need 
of  experience  for  this  purpose,  such  knowledge  would  never- 
theless amount  to  nothing  but  a  busy  trifling  with  a  mere 
chimera,  were  not  space  to  be  considered  as  the  condition 
of  the  phsenomena  which  constitute  the  material  of  ex- 
ternal experience.  Hence  those  pure  synthetical  judgments 
do  relate,  though  but  mediately,  to  possible  experience,  or 
rather  to  the  possibility  of  experience,  and  upon  that  alone 
is  founded  the  objective  validity  of  their  synthesis. 

While  then,  on  the  one  hand,  experience,  as  empirical  syn- 
thesis, is  the  only  possible  mode  of  cognition  which  gives 
reality  to  all  other  synthesis  ;*  on  the  otlier  hand,  this  latter 
synthesis,  as  cognition  h  priori,  possesses  truth,  that  is,  ac- 
cordance with  its  object,  only  in  so  far  as  it  contains  nothing 
more  than  what  is  necessary  to  the  synthetical  unity  of  ex- 
perience. 

Accordingly,  the  supreme  principle  of  all  synthetical  judg- 
ments is  :  Every  object  is  subject  to  the  necessary  conditions 
of  the  synthetical  unity  of  the  manifold  of  intuition  in  a 
possible  experience. 

A  priori  synthetical  judgments  are  possible,  when  we  ap- 
ply the  formal  conditions  of  the  <t  priori  intuition,  the  synthe- 
sis of  the  imagination,  and  the  necessary  unity  of  that  syn- 
thesis in  a  transcendental  apperception,  to  a  possible  cognition 
of  experience,  and  say  :  The  conditions  of  the  possibility  of  ex- 
ptrience  in  general,  are  at  the  same  time  conditions  of  the  po8' 
sihility  of  the  objects  of  experience,  and  have,  for  that  rcasou, 
objective  validity  in  an  h  priori  synthetical  judgment. 

*  Mental  tyntbeiiiu — TV. 
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Ststim  of  thk  Peikciples  of  the  Pukb  Uvseb- 

8TANDIN0. 

SECTION  THIRD. 
Systematic  Representation  of  all  Synthetical  Principles  thereof. 

That  principles  exist  at  all  is  to  be  ascribed  solely  to  the  pure 
uuderstanding,  which  is  not  only  the  faculty  of  rules  in  regard 
to  that  which  happens,  but  is  even  the  source  of  principles  ac- 
cording to  which  every  thing  that  can  be  presented  to  us  as  an 
object  is  necessarily  subject  to  rides,  because  without  such 
rules  we  never  could  attain  to  cognition  of  an  object.  Even 
the  laws  of  nature,  if  they  are  contemplated  as  principles  of 
the  empirical  use  of  the  understanding,  possess  also  a  charac- 
teristic of  necessity,  and  we  may  therefore  at  least  expect  ihem 
to  be  determined  upon  grounds  which  are  valid  h  priori  and 
antecedent  to  all  experience.  But  all  laws  of  nature,  without 
distinction,  are  subject  to  higher  principles  of  the  under- 
standing, inasmuch  as  the  former  are  merely  applications  of 
the  latter  to  particular  cases  of  experience.  These  higher 
principles  alone  therefore  give  the  conception,  which  contains 
tlie  necessary  condition,  and,  as  it  were,  the  exponent  of  a 
rule ;  expenence,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  the  case  which 
comes  under  the  rule. 

There  is  no  danger  of  our  mistaking  merely  empirical  prin- 
ciples for  principles  of  the  pure  understanding,  or  conversely ; 
for  the  character  of  necessity,  according  to  conceptions  which 
distinguishes  the  latter,  and  the  absence  of  this  in  every  em- 
pirical proposition,  how  extensively  valid  soever  it  may  be,  is  a 
perfect  safeguard  against  confounding  them.  There  are,  how- 
ever, pui'e  principles  a  priori,  which  nevertheless  I  should  not 
ascribe  to  the  pure  understanding — for  this  reason,  that  they 
are  not  derived  from  pure  conceptions,  but  (although  by  the 
mediation  of  the  understanding)  from  pure  intuitions.  But 
understanding  is  the  faculty  of  conceptions.  Such  principles 
mathematical  science  possesses,  but  their  application  to  ex- 
perience, consequently  their  objective  validity,  nay  the  possi- 
bility of  such  h  priori  synthetical  cognitions  (the  deduction 
thereof)  rests  entirely  upon  the  pure  understanding. 

On  this  acco  iiit,  I  shall  not  reckon  among  my  principles 
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ihoee  of  mathematics;  though  I  shall  include  those  upon 
the  possibilitv  and  objective  Taliditj  h  priori,  of  principles  of 
the  mathematical  science,  which,  consequently,  are  to  be  looked 
upon  as  the  principle  of  these,  and  which  proceed  from  con- 
ceptions to  intuition,  and  not  from  intuition  to  conceptions. 

In  the  application  of  the  pure  conceptions  of  the  under- 
standing to  possible  experience,  the  employment  of  their  syn- 
thesis is  either  mathematical  or  dynamical,  for  it  is  directed 
partly  on  the  intuition  alone,  partly  on  the  existence  of  a  pheeno- 
menon.  But  the  h  priori  conditions  of  intuition  are  in  relation 
to  a  possible  expenence  absolutely  necessary,  those  of  the  ex- 
istence of  objects  of  a  possible  empirical  intuition  are  in  them- 
scWes  contingent.  Hence  the  principles  of  the  mathematical 
use  of  the  categories  will  possess  a  character  of  absolute 
necessity,  that  is,  will  be  apodeictic  ;  those,  on  the  other  hand, 
of  the  dynamical  use,  the  character  of  an  h  priori  necessity 
indeed,  but  only  under  the  condition  of  empirical  thought  in 
an  experience,  therefore  only  mediately  and  indirectly.  Con- 
sequently they  will  not  possess  that  immediate  evidence  which  is 
Seculiar  to  the  former,  although  their  application  to  experience 
oes  not,  for  that  reason,  lose  its  truth  and  certitude.  But  of 
this  point  we  shall  be  better  able  to  judge  at  the  conclusion 
of  this  system  of  principles. 

The  table  of  the  categories  is  naturally  our  guide  to  the 
table  of  principles,  because  these  are  nothing  else  than  rules 
for  the  objective  employment  of  the  former.  Accordingly, 
all  principles  of  the  pure  understanding  are — 


1. 

Axioms  of 

Intuition. 

2. 

3. 

Akticipations 

AVALOOIBS 

of 

of 

Perception.  Experience. 

4. 
Postulates  of 
Empirical  Thought 
in  general. 

These  appellations  I  have  chosen  advisedly,  in  order  thai 
n  e  might  not  lose  sight  of  the  distinctions  in  respect  of  the 
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evidence  and  the  employment  of  these  principles.  It  will, 
however,  soon  appear  that — a  fact  which  concerns  bcth  tha 
evidence  of  these  prineiples,  and  the  h  priori  determination  of 
phenomena — according  to  the  categories  of  Quantity  and 
Quality  (if  we  attend  merely  to  the  form  of  these),  the  prin- 
ciples of  these  categories  arc  distinguishable  from  those  of  the 
two  others,  inasmuch  as  the  former  are  possessed  of  an  intui- 
tive, but  the  latter  of  a  merely  discursive,  though  in  both 
instances  a  complete  certitude.  I  shall  therefore  call  tlio 
former  mathematical,*  and  the  latter  dynamical  principles. f 
It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  by  these  terms  I  mean, 
just  as  little  in  the  one  case  the  principles  of  mathematics, 
as  those  of  general  (physical)  dynamics,  in  the  other.  I  have 
here  in  view  merely  the  principles  of  the  pure  understanding, 
in  their  application  to  tlie  internal  sense,  (without  distinction 
of  the  representations  given  therein),  by  means  of  which  the 
sciences  of  mathematics  and  dynamics  become  possible.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  have  named  these  principles  rather  with  reference 
to  their  application,  than  their  content ;  and  I  shall  now  pro- 
ceed to  consider  them  in  the  order  in  which  they  stand  in  the 
table. 

I. 

Axioms  or  Intuition. 

The  principle  of  these  is,  **AU  Intuition*  are  Extensive 
Qnantities,** 

*  Mathematicalfyt  in  the  Kantiaa  sense. — TV. 

t  All  combination  (conjunctio)  ia  either  compotition  (eompotitio)  or 
eonmetion  (nexut).  The  former  is  the  synthesis  of  a  manifold,  the  |>arts 
of  which  do  not  necessarily  belong  to  each  other.  For  example,  the  two 
triangles  into  which  a  square  is  divided  by  a  diagonal,  do  not  necessarily 
belong  to  each  other,  and  of  this  kind  is  the  synthesis  of  the  homoffentottt 
in  every  thing  that  can  be  malhematicaUy  considered.  This  synthesis 
can  be  divided  into  those  of  agyreyation  and  coalitioH^  the  former  of  which 
is  applied  to  extensivef  the  latter  to  tnientive  quantities.  The  second  sort 
of  combination  (nexut)  is  the  synthesis  of  a  manifold,  in  so  far  as  its  parts 
do  belong  necessarily  to  each  other ;  for  example,  the  accident  to  a  sub- 
stance, or  the  effect  to  the  cause.  Consequently  it  is  a  synthesis  of  that 
which,  though  heterogtneout,  is  represented  as  connected,  i  priori.  This 
combination — not  an  arbitrary  one — I  entitle  dynamicalt  because  it  con- 
cerns the  connection  of  the  existence  of  the  manifold.  This,  again,  may 
be  divided  into  the  phyncal  synthesis  of  the  phscnomena  among  each 
other,  and  the  mftaphyticat  S3mthesii,  or  the  connection  of  phseaom<!ua 
a  prtari  in  the  faculty  of  cognitioa. 
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PnooF. 

All  phflLiioinena  contain,  as  regards  their  form,  an  intuition  in 
space  and  time,  which  lies  h priori  at  tlie  foundation  of  all  with- 
out exception.  Phfcnomena,  therefore,  cannot  be  apprehended, 
that  is,  received  into  empirical  consciousness  otherwise  than 
throneh  the  synthesis  of  a  manifold,  through  which  the  repre- 
sentations of  a  determinate  space  or  time  are  generated ;  that 
is  to  say,  through  the  composition  of  the  homogeneous,  and 
the  consriousncRS  of  the  synthetical  unity  of  this  manifold 
(homogeneous).  Now  the  consciousness  of  a  homogeneous 
manifold  in  intuition,  in  so  far  as  thereby  the  representation 
of  an  object  is  rendered  possible,  is  the  conception  of  a  Quan- 
tity (quanti).  Consequently,  even  the  perception  of  an  object 
as  phsenomenon  is  possible  only  through  the  same  synthetical 
unity  of  the  manifold  of  the  given  sensuous  intuition,  through 
which  the  unity  of  the  composition  of  the  homogeneous  mani- 
fold in  the  conception  of  a  quantity  is  cogitated ;  that  is  to 
say,  all  phsenomena  are  quantities,  and  extensive  quantities, 
because  as  intuitions  in  space  or  time,  they  must  be  repre- 
sented by  means  of  the  same  synthesis,  through  which  space 
and  time  themselves  are  determined. 

An  extensive  quantity  I  call  that  wherein  the  representa- 
tion of  the  parts  renders  possible  (and  therefore  necessarily 
anteccdes)  the  representation  of  the  whole.  I  cannot  repre- 
sent to  myself  any  line,  however  small,  without  drawing  it  in 
thought,  that  is,  without  generating  from  a  point  all  its  parts 
one  after  another,  and  in  this  way  alone  producing  this  intui- 
tion. Precisely  the  same  is  the  case  with  every,  even  the 
smallest  portion  of  time.  I  cogitate  therein  only  the  succes- 
sive progress  from  one  moment  to  another,  and  hence,  by 
means  of  the  different  portions  of  time  and  the  addition  of 
them,  a  determinate  quantity  of  time  is  produced.  As  the 
pure  intuition  in  all  phocnomcna  is  eitlier  time  or  space,  so  is 
every  phsenomenon  in  its  character  of  intuition  an  extensive 
quantity,  inasmuch  as  it  can  only  be  cognized  in  our  appre- 
hension by  successive  synthesis  (from  part  to  part).  All 
phienomena  are,  accordingly,  to  be  consiaered  as  aggregates, 
that  is,  as  a  collection  of  previously  eiven  parts ;  which  is  not 
the  case  with  every  sort  of  quantities,  but  only  with  those 
which  are  represented  and  apprehended  by  us  as  extensive. 
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On  this  successive  synthesis  of  the  productive  imagination^ 
in  the  generation  of  figures,  is  founaed  the  mathematics  of 
extension,  or  geometry,  vith  its  axioms,  wliich  express  the 
conditions  of  sensuous  intuition  h  priori,  under  which  alone 
the  schema  of  a  pure  conception  of  external  intuition  can 
exist ;  for  example,  **  between  two  points  only  one  straight 
line  is  possible,"  '*  two  straight  lines  cannot  enclose  a  space," 
&c.  These  are  the  axioms  which  properly  relate  only  to 
quantities  {quanta)  as  such. 

But,  as  regards  the  quantity  of  a  thing  (quantitas),  that  is 
to  say,  the  answer  to  the  question.  How  large  is  this  or  that 
object  f  although,  in  respect  to  this  question,  we  have  vari- 
ous propositions  synthetical  and  immediately  certain  {inde- 
motutrabilia) ;  we  liave,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  no 
axioms.  For  example,  the  propositions,  **  If  equals  be  added 
to  eauals,  the  wholes  are  equid  ;"  **  If  equals  be  taken  from 
equals,  the  remainders  are  equal ;"  are  analytical,  because  I 
am  immediately  conscious  of  the  identity  of  the  produc- 
tion of  the  one  quantity  with  the  production  of  the  other ; 
whereas  axioms  must  be  d  priori  synthetical  propositions. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  self-evident  propositions  as  to  the 
relation  of  numbers,  are  certainly  synthetical,  but  not  uni- 
versal, like  those  of  geometry,  and  for  this  reason  cannot 
be  called  axioms,  but  numerical  formulie.  That  7  -f  5  as  1 2, 
u  not  an  analytical  proposition.  For  neither  in  the  represen- 
tation of  seven,  nor  of  five,  nor  of  the  composition  of  the  two 
numbers,  do  I  cogitate  the  number  twelve.  (Whetlier  I  cogitate 
Ifhe  number  in  the  addition  of  both,  is  not  at  present  the  ques- 
tion ;  for  in  the  case  of  an  analytical  proposition,  the  only 
point  is,  whether  I  really  cogitate  the  predicate  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  subject.)  But  although  the  proposition  is 
synthetical,  it  is  nevertheless  only  a  singular  proposition.  In 
so  far  as  regard  is  here  had  merely  to  the  synthesis  of  the 
homogeneous  (the  units),  it  cannot  take  place  except  in  one 
manner,  although  our  use  of  these  numbers  is  afterwards  ge- 
neral. If  I  say,  '*  A  triangle  can  be  constructed  with  three 
lines,  axiY  two  of  which  taken  together  are  greater  than  the 
tliird,"  I  exercise  merely  the  pure  function  of  the  productive 
imagination,  which  may  draw  the  lines  longer  or  shorter,  and 
construct  the  angles  at  its  pleasure.  On  the  contrary,  the 
number  seven  is  possible  only  in  one  manner^  and  so  is  like- 
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wiae  the  number  twelve,  which  reBolts  from  the  synthetis  of 
seven  and  five.  Such  propositions,  then,  cannot  be  termed 
axioms  (for  in  that  case  we  should  have  an  infinity  of  these), 
but  numerical  formulte. 

This  transcendental  principle  of  the  mathematics  of  phe- 
nomena greatly  enlarges  our  d  priori  cognition.  For  it  is  by 
this  principle  alone  that  pure  mathematics  is  rendered  appli- 
cable in  all  its  precision  to  objects  of  eiperience,  and  witnout 
it  the  validity  of  this  application  would  not  be  so  self-evident ; 
on  the  contrary,  contradictions  and  confusions  have  often  arisen 
on  this  verv  point.  Phsenomena  are  not  things  in  themselves. 
Empirical  intuition  is  possible  only  through  pure  intuition 
(of  space  and  time)  ;  consequently,  what  geometry  affirms  of 
the  latter,  is  indisputably  valid  of  the  former.  All  evasions, 
such  as  the  statement  that  objects  of  sense  do  not  conform  to 
the  rules  of  construction  in  space  (for  example,  to  the  rule  of  the 
infinite  divisibility  of  lines  or  angles),  mnst  fall  to  the  ground. 
For,  if  these  objections  hold  good,  we  deny  to  space,  and  with 
it  to  all  mathematics,  objective  validity,  and  no  loneer  know 
wherefore,  and  how  far,  mnthcmatics  can  be  appliea  to  phse- 
nomena.  The  synthesis  of  spaces  and  times  as  the  essential 
form  of  all  intuition,  is  that  which  renders  possible  the  appre- 
hension of  a  phsenomenon,  and  therefore  every  external  expe- 
rience, consequently  all  cognition  of  the  objects  of  experience ; 
and  whatever  mathematics  in  its  pure  use  proves  of  the  former, 
must  necessarily  hold  good  of  the  latter.  All  objections  are 
but  the  chicaneries  of  an  ill -instructed  reason,  which  errone- 
ously thinks  to  liberate  the  objects  of  sense  from  the  formal 
conditions  of  our  sensibility,  and  represents  these,  although 
mere  phienomena,  as  things  in  themselves,  presented  as  such 
to  our  understandings.  But  in  this  case,  no  d  priori  syn- 
thetical cognition  of  tliem  could  be  possible,  consequently  not 
through  pure  conceptions  of  space,  and  the  science  which 
determines  tliese  conceptions,  that  is  to  say,  geometry,  would 
itself  be  impossible. 

II. 

AvnciPATioira  of  PEBosFnoir. 

The  principle  of  these  is,  '*Ih  all  phienomena  the  Real,  thai 
wfuch  is  an  object  0/ sensation,  has  Intensive  Quantity ^  thai  v,  ha§ 
a  Degree,'* 
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Pbooi*. 

Perception  is  empirical  consciousneaa,  that  is  to  say,  a  con* 
sdousness,  which  coutains  an  element  of  sensation.  Phenomena 
as  objects  of  perception  are  not  pure,  that  is,  merely  formal  in- 
tuitions, like  space  and  time,  for  they  cannot  be  perceived  in 
themselves.*  They  contain,  then,  over  and  above  the  intui- 
don,  the  materials  for  an  object  (through  which  is  represented 
something  existing  in  space  or  time),  that  is  to  say,  they  con- 
tain the  real  of  sensation,  as  a  representation  merely  subjec- 
tive, which  gives  us  merely  the  consciousness  that  the  subject 
is  affected,  and  which  we  refer  to  some  external  object.  Now, 
a  gradual  transition  from  empirical  consciousness  to  pure  con- 
sciousness is  possible,  inasmuch  as  the  real  in  this  conscious- 
ness entirely  evanishes,  and  there  remains  a  merely  formal 
consciousness  (^  priori)  of  the  manifold  in  time  and  space ; 
consequently  there  is  possible  a  synthesis  also  of  the  production 
of  the  quantity  of  a  sensation  from  its  commencement,  that  is, 
from  the  pure  intuition  =»  0  onwards,  up  to  a  certain  quantity 
of  the  sensation.  Now  as  sensation  in  itself  is  not  an  objective 
representation,  and  in  it  is  to  be  found  neither  the  intuition  of 
space  nor  of  time,  it  cannot  possess  any  extensive  quantity,  and 
yet  there  does  belong  to  it  a  quantity  (and  that  by  means  of  its 
apprehension,  in  which  empirical  consciousness  can  within  a 
certain  time  rise  from  nothing  =  0  up  to  its  given  amount),  * 
consequently  an  intensive  quantity.  And  thus  we  must  ascribe 
intensive  quantity,  that  is,  a  degree  of  influence  on  sense  to 
all  objects  of  perception,  in  so  far  as  this  perception  contains 
sensation. 

All  cognition,  by  means  of  which  I  am  enabled  to  cognize 
and  determine  a  priori  what  belongs  to  empirical  cognition, 
may  be  called  an  Anticipation  ;  and  without  doubt  this  is  the 
sense  in  which  Epicurus  employed  his  expression  irpoKti-^n. 
But  as  there  is  in  phsenomena  something  which  is  never  cog- 
nized h  priori,  which  on  this  account  constitutes  the  proper 
difference  between  pure  and  empirical  cognition,  that  is  to 
say,  sensation  (as  the  matter  of  perception),  it  follows,  that 
sensation  is  just  that  element  in  cognition  which  cannot  be  at 

*  They  can  be  perceived  only  as  phenomena,  and  some  part  of  tbem 
moat  always  belong  to  the  wm-effo  ;  whereas  pure  intuitions  are  entu-ely 
iiie  products  of  the  mind  itself,  and  as  such  are  cognized  in  tkemteha. — TV 
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tU  anticipated.  On  the  other  hand,  we  might  yerT  well  tenn 
the  pare  determinations  in  apace  and  time,  as  well  in  regard 
to  figure  as  to  Quantity,  anticipations  of  phsenoraena,  hecause 
they  represent  h  priori  that  which  may  always  be  given  h  pos- 
teriori in  experience.  But  suppose  that  in  every  sensation,  as 
sensation  in  general,  without  any  particular  sensation  being 
thought  of,  there  existed  something  which  could  be  cognized 
hprioriy  this  would  deserve  to  be  called  anticipation  in  a  special 
sense — special,  because  it  may  seem  surpnsing  to  forestall 
experience,  in  that  which  concerns  the  matter  of  experience, 
and  which  we  can  only  derive  from  itself.  Yet  such  really  is 
the  case  here. 

Apprehension,*  by  means  of  sensation  alone,  fills  only  one 
moment,  that  is,  if  I  do  not  take  into  consideration  a  succes- 
sion of  many  sensations.  As  tliat  in  the  pheenomenon,  the 
apprehension  of  which  is  not  a  successive  synthesis  ailvancing 
from  parts  to  an  entire  representation,  sensation  has  therefore 
no  extensive  quantity ;  the  want  of  sensation  in  a  moment  of 
time  would  represent  it  as  empty,  consequently  =  0.  That 
which  in  the  empirical  intuition  corresponds  to  sensation  is  rea- 
lity {realitas  phfenomenon)  ;  that  which  corresponds  to  the 
absence  of  it,  negation  =  0.  Now  every  sensation  is  capable 
of  a  diminution,  so  that  it  can  decrease,  and  thus  gradually 
disappear.  Therefore,  between  reality  in  a  phsenomenon  and 
negation,  there  exists  a  continuous  concatenation  of  many  pos- 
sible intermediate  sensations,  the  difference  of  which  from 
each  other  is  always  smaller  than  that  between  the  given  sen- 
sation and  zero,  or  complete  negation.  That  is  to  say,  the 
real  in  a  phienomenon  has  always  a  quantity,  which  however  is 
not  discoverable  in  Apprehension,  inasmuch  as  Apprehension 
takes  place  by  means  of  mere  sensation  in  one  instant,  and 
not  by  the  successive  synthesis  of  many  sensations,  and  there- 
fore does  not  progress  from  parts  to  the  whole.  Consequently, 
it  has  a  quantity,  but  not  an  extensive  quantity. 

Now  that  quantity  which  is  apprehended  only  as  unity,  and 
in  which  plurality  can  be  represented  only  by  approximation 
to  negation  =»  0,  I  term  intensive  quantity.  Consequently,  rea- 
lity in  a  phsenomenon  has  intensive  quantity,  tliat  is,  a  degree  > 

*  Apprehension  in  the  Kantian  word  for  perception,  in  the  largest  sense 
In  whicli  we  employ  that  term.  It  is  the  genus  which  includes  under  i» 
■s  species,  pereeption  proper  and  sensation  proper. — TV. 
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If  ve  consider  this  reality  as  cause  (be  it  of  sensation  or  of 
another  reality  in  the  phsenomenon,  for  example,  a  change) ; 
we  call  the  degree  of  reality  in  its  character  of  cause  a  momen- 
tarn,  for  example,  the  momentum  of  weight;  and  for  this 
reason,  that  the  degree  only  indicates  that  quantity  the  appre- 
hension of  which  is  not  successive,  but  instantaneous.  This, 
however,  I  touch  upon  only  in  passing,  for  with  Causality  I 
have  at  present  nothing  to  do. 

Accordingly,  every  sensation,  consequently  every  reality  m 
phienomeua,  however  small  it  may  be,  has  a  degree,  that  is,  an 
intensive  Quantity,  which  may  always  be  lessened,  and  between 
reality  and  negation  there  exists  a  continuous  connection  of 
possible  realities,  and  possible  smaller  perceptions.  Every 
colour — for  example,  red — has  a  degree,  which,  be  it  ever  so 
small,  is  never  the  smallest,  and  so  is  it  always  with  heat,  the 
momentum  of  weight,  &c. 

This  property  of  quantities,  according  to  which  no  part  of 
them  is  the  smallest  possible  (no  part  simple*),  is  called  their 
continuity.  Space  and  time  are  quanta  continua,  because  no 
part  of  them  can  be  given,  without  enclosing  it  within  bound- 
aries (points  and  moments),  consequently,  this  given  part  is 
itself  a  space  or  a  time.  Space,  therefore,  consists  only  of 
spaces,  and  time  of  times.  Points  and  moments  are  only 
boundaries,  that  is,  the  mere  places  or  positions  of  their  Umi- 
tation.  But  places  always  presuppose  intuitions  which  are 
to  limit  or  determine  Uiem ;  and  we  cannot  conceive  either 
space  or  time  composed  of  constituent  parts  which  are  given 
before  space  or  time.  Such  quantities  may  also  be  called 
fiowing^  because  the  synthesis  (of  the  productive  imagination) 
in  the  production  of  these  Quantities  is  a  progression  in  time, 
the  continuity  of  which  we  are  accustomed  to  indicate  by  the 
expression  flowing . 

All  phoenomeua,  then,  are  continuous  quantities,  in  respect 
both  to  intuition  and  mere  perception  (sensation,  and  with 
it  reality).  In  the  former  case  they  are  extensive  quanti- 
ties; in  the  latter,  intensive.  When  the  synthesia  of  the 
manifold  of  a  phsenomenon  is  interrupted,  there  results  merely 
ui  aggregate  of  several  ph<enomena,  and  not  properly  a  pha^ 
nomenon  as  a  quantity,  which  is  not  produced  hy  the  mere 
continuation  of  the  productive  synthesis  of  a  certain  kind,  bul 

*  Sfanplex.*-7y. 
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bj  the  repetition  of  a  synthesis  always  ceasing.  For  example, 
if  I  call  thirteen  dollars  a  sum  or  quantity  of  money,  I  employ 
the  term  quite  correctly,  inasmuch  as  I  understand  by  thirteen 
dollars  the  yalue  of  a  mark  in  standard  silver,  which  is,  to  be 
sure,  a  continuous  quantity,  in  which  no  part  is  the  smallest, 
but  every  part  might  constitute  a  piece  of  money,  which  would 
contain  material  for  still  smaller  pieces.  If,  however,  by  the 
words  thirteen  dollars  I  understand  so  many  coins  (be  their 
value  in  silver  what  it  may),  it  would  be  quite  erroneous  to 
use  the  expression  a  quantity  of  dollars ;  on  the  contrary,  I 
must  call  them  aggregate,  that  is,  a  number  of  coins.  And  as 
in  every  number  we  must  have  unity  as  the  foundation,  so  a 
phsenomenon  taken  as  unity  is  a  quantity,  and  as  such  always 
a  continuous  quantity  (quantum  continuum). 

Now,  seeing  all  phsenomena,  whether  considered  as  extensive 
or  intensive,  are  continuous  quantities,  the  proposition,  "  All 
change  ^transition  of  a  thing  from  one  state  into  another)  is  con- 
tinuous, might  be  proved  here  easily,  and  with  mathematical 
evidence,  were  it  not  that  the  causality  of  a  change  lies  entirely 
beyond  the  bounds  of  a  transcendental  philosophy,  and  presup- 
poses empirical  principles.  For  of  the  possibility  of  a  cause 
which  changes  the  condition  of  things,  that  is,  which  de- 
termines them  to  tlie  contrary  of  a  certain  given  state,  the  under- 
standinff  gives  us  h  priori  no  knowledge;  not  merely  because  it 
has  no  insight  into  the  possibility  of  it  (for  such  insight  is  ab- 
sent in  several  d  priori  cognitions),  but  because  the  notion  of 
change  concerns  only  certain  determinations  of  phoenomenn, 
which  experience  alone  can  acquaint  us  with,  while  their 
cause  lies  in  the  unchangeable.  But  seeing  that  we  have 
nothing  which  we  could  here  employ  but  the  pure  funda- 
mental conceptions  of  all  possible  experience,  among  which 
of  course  nothing  empirical  can  be  admitted,  we  dare  not, 
without  injuring  the  unity  of  our  system,  anticipate  general 
physical  science,  which  is  built  upon  certain  fundamental 
experiences. 

Ilevertheless,  we  are  in  no  want  of  proofs  of  the  great  in- 
fluence which  the  principle  above  developed  exercises  in  the 
anticipation  of  perceptions,  and  even  in  supplying  the  want 
of  them,  so  far  as  to  shield  us  against  the  false  conclusions 
which  otherwise  we  might  rashly  draw. 

If  all  reality  in  perception  has  a  degree,  between  which  and 

X 
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negation  there  is  an  endless  sequence  of  ever  smaller  degreeK, 
and  if  nevertheless  every  sense  must  have  a  determinate  degree 
of  receptivity  for  sensations  ;  no  perception,  and  consequently 
no  experience  is  possible,  which  can  prove,  either  immediately 
or  mediately,  an  entire  absence  of  all  reality  in  a  phicnomenon  ; 
in  other  words,  it  is  impossible  ever  to  draw  from  experience 
a  proof  of  the  existence  of  empty  space  or  of  empty  time. 
For  in  the  first  place,  an  entire  absence  of  reality  in  a  sensuous 
intuition  cannot  of  course  be  an  object  of  perception ;  secondly, 
such  absence  cannot  be  deduced  from  the  contemplation  of 
any  single  phsenomcnon,  and  the  difference  of  the  degrees  in 
its  reality ;  nor  ought  it  ever  to  be  admitted  in  explanation 
of  any  phsenomenou.  For  if  even  the  complete  intuition  of  a 
determinate  space  or  time  is  thoroughly  real,  that  is,  if  no  part 
thereof  is  empty,  yet  because  every  reality  has  its  degree, 
which,  with  the  extensive  quantity  of  the  phenomenon  un- 
changed, can  diminish  through  endless  gradations  down  to 
uothine  (the  void),  there  must  be  infinitely  graduated  degrees, 
with  which  space  or  time  is  filled,  and  the  intensive  quantity  in 
different  phsenomena  may  be  smaller  or  greater,  although  the  ex- 
tensive quantity  of  the  intuition  remains  equal  and  unaltered. 
We  shall  give  an  example  of  this.  Almost  all  natural  philo- 
sophers, remarking  a  great  difference  in  the  quantity  of  the 
matter  *  of  different  kinds  in  bodies  with  the  same  volume 
(partly  on  account  of  the  momentum  of  gravity  or  weight, 
partly  on  account  of '  the  momentum  of  resistance  to  other 
bodies  in  motion),  conclude  unanimously,  that  this  volume 
(extensive  quantity  of  the  phsenomenon)  must  be  void  in  all 
bodies,  although  in  different  proportion.  But  who  would  sus- 
pect that  these  for  tlie  most  part  mathematical  and  mechanical 
inquirers  into  nature  should  ground  this  conclusion  solely 
on  a  metaphysical  hypothesis — a  sort  of  hypothesis  which  they 
profess  to  disparage  and  avoid  7  Yet  tliis  they  do,  in  assuming 
that  the  real  in  space  (I  must  not  here  call  it  impenetrability  or 
weight,  because  these  are  empirical  conceptions)  is  always  iden* 
tical,  and  can  only  be  distinguished  according  to  its  extensive 
quantity,  that  is,  multiplicity.  Now  to  this  presupposition,  for 
which  they  can  have  no  ground  in  experience,  and  which  conse- 
quently is  merely  metaphysical,  I  oppose  a  transcendental  de- 

*  It  should  be  remembered  that  Kant  means  by  matter,  that  which  in 
the  object  corresponds  to  sensation  in  the  subject — the  resl  in  a  phsno- 
menon. — TV. 
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moDBtration,  which  it  is  true  will  not  explain  the  difference  in 
the  filling  np  of  spaces,  hut  which  neyertheless  completely  does 
away  with  the  supposed  necessity  of  the  above-mentioned  pre- 
supposition that  we  cannot  explain  the  said  difference  otherwise 
than  by  the  hypothesis  of  empty  spaces.  This  demonstration, 
moreover,  has  the  merit  of  setting  the  understanding  at  liberty  to 
conceive  this  distinction  in  a  different  manner,  if  the  explanation 
of  the  fact  requires  any  such  hypothesis.  For  we  perceive  that 
although  two  equal  spaces  may  be  completely  filled  by  matters 
altogether  different,  so  that  in  neither  of  them  is  there  left  a 
single  point  wherein  matter  is  not  present,  nevertheless,  every 
reality  nas  its  degree  (of  resistance  or  of  weight),  which,  without 
diminution  of  the  extensive  quantity,  can  become  less  and  less 
ad  injinitutnt  before  it  passes  into  nothingness  and  disappears. 
Thus  an  expansion  which  fills  a  space — for  example,  caloric,  or 
any  other  reality  in  the  phaenomenal  world — can  decrease  in 
its  degrees  to  infinity„yet  without  leaving  the  smallest  part  of 
the  space  empty  ;  on  the  contrary,  filling  it  with  those  lesser 
degrees,  as  completely  as  another  phsenomenon  could  with 
greater.  My  intention  here  is  by  no  means  to  maintain  that 
this  is  reaHy  the  case  with  the  difference  of  matters,  in  regard 
to  their  specific  gravity  ;  I  wish  only  to  prove,  from  a  prin- 
ciple of  the  pure  understanding,  that  the  nature  of  our  per- 
ceptions makes  such  a  mode  of  explanation  possible,  and  that 
it  IS  erroneous  to  regard  the  real  m  a  phsenomenon  as  equal 
quoad  its  degree,  and  different  only  quoad  its  aggregation  and 
extensive  quantity,  and  this,  too,  on  the  pretended  authority 
of  an  h  priori  principle  of  the  understanding. 

Nevertheless,  this  principle  of  the  anticipation  of  perception 
must  somewhat  startle  an  enquirer  whom  initiation  into  tran- 
scendental philosophy  has  rendered  cautious.  We  may  natu- 
rally entertain  some  doubt  whether  or  not  the  understanding 
can  enounce  any  such  synthetical  proposition  as  that  respecting 
the  degree  of  all  reality  in  pheenomena,  and  consequently  the 
possibility  of  the  internal  difference  of  sensation  itself — ab- 
straction being  made  of  its  empirical  quality.  Thus  it  is  a 
question  not  unworthy  of  solution :  How  the  nnderstAuding 
can  pronounce  synthetically  and  d  priori  respecting  phieno- 
mena,  and  thus  anticipate  these,  even  in  that  which  is  pecu* 
liarly  and  merely  empirical,  that,  namely,  which  concerns  sen- 
sation itself? 

K  2. 
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The  quality  of  teiMation  ia  in  all  caaea  merely  empiricaij 
and  cannot  be  repreaented  d  priori  (for  example,  coloura^  taate* 
&c).  But  the  real — that  vhich  correaponda  to  aenaation — 
in  opposition  to  negation=0,  only  repreaenta  aoniething  the 
conception  of  which  in  itaelf  contains  a  being  (ein  seyn), 
and  aignifies  nothing  but  the  synthesis  in  an  empirical  con- 
sciousness. That  is  to  say,  the  empirical  consciousness  in 
the  internal  sense  can  be  raised  from  0  to  every  higher 
degree,  so  that  the  very  same  extensive  Quantity  of  intuition, 
an  illuminated  surface,  for  example,  excites  as  great  a  sen- 
sation as  an  aggregate  of  many  other  surfaces  less  illumi- 
nated. We  can  therefore  make  complete  abstraction  of  the 
extensive  quantity  of  a  phenomenon,  and  represent  to  our- 
selves in  tne  mere  aenaation  in  a  certain  momentum,*  a  syn- 
thesis of  homogeneous  ascension  from  0  up  to  the  given 
empirical  consciousness.  All  sensationa  therefore  aa  auch  are 
given  onlv  d  potteriari,  but  this  property  thereof,  namely, 
that  they  have  a  degree,  can  be  known  d  priori.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark,  that  in  respect  to  quantities  in  general,  we  can 
cognize  it  priori  only  a  smgle  quality,  namely,  continuity ;  but 
in  respect  to  all  quality  (we  real  in  phaenomena),  we  cannot 
cognize  d  priori  any  thing  more  than  the  intensive  quantity 
thereof,  namely,  tliat  they  have  a  degree.  All  else  is  left  to 
experience. 

III. 

ANi^LOGIKS  OF  XXPIBIIVOI. 

The  principle  of  these  is :  Experience  is  possible  only 
through  the  representation  of  a  necessary  connection  of  per- 
ceptions, 

Pboof. 

Elxperience  is  an  empirical  cognition ;  that  is  to  say,  a 

^  cognition  which  determines  an  object  by  means  of  perceptions. 

'  It  is  therefore  a  synthesis  of  perceptions,  a  synthesis  which  is 

not  itself  contained  in  perception,  but  which  contains  the 

synthetical  unity  of  the  manifold  of  perception  in  a  consci- 

*  The  particular  degree  of  *'  reality,"  that  ia,  the  particular  power  oi 
lotensiTe  quantity  in  the  cause  of  a    sensation,    for  example,  redness, 
weight  &c.,  is  called  in  the  Kantian  terminology,  its  nunnent.    The  term 
mumeiUuni  which  we  employ,  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  word  com 
monly  employed  in  natural  scieiice. — 7>. 
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OQsness ;  and  tbis  unity  constiiates  the  essential  of  our  cog- 
nition of  objecU  of  the  senses,  that  is,  of  experience  (not 
merely  of  intuition  or  sensation).  Now  in  experience  our 
perceptions  come  together  contingently,  so  that  no  character 
of  necessity  in  their  connexion  appears,  or  can  appear  from 
the  perceptions  themseWes,  because  apprehension  is  only  a 
placing  together  of  the  manifold  of  empirical  intuition,  and 
no  representation  of  a  necessity  in  the  connected  existence  of 
the  phfcnomena  which  apprehension  brings  together,  is  to  be 
discovered  therein.  But  as  experience  is  a  cognition  of 
objects  by  means  of  perceptions,  it  follows  that  the  relation  of 
the  existence  of  the  manifold  must  be  represented  in  expe- 
rience not  as  it  is  put  together  in  time,  but  as  it  is  objectively 
in  time.  And  as  time  itself  cannot  be  perceived,  the  determina- 
tion of  the  existence  of  objects  in  time  can  only  take  place 
oy  means  of  their  connexion  in  time  in  general,  consequently 
only  by  means  of  h  priori  connecting  conceptions.  Now  as 
these  conceptions  always  possess  the  character  of  necessity, 
experience  is  possible  only  by  means  of  a  representation  of 
the  necessary  connexion  of  perception. 

The  three  modi  of  time  are  permanence,  succession,  and  co- 
existence. Accordingly,  there  are  three  rules  of  all  relations 
of  time  in  phcenomena,  according  to  which  the  existence  of 
every  phienomenon  is  determined  in  respect  of  the  unity  of 
all  time,  and  these  antecede  all  experience,  and  render  it 
possible. 

Tlie  general  principle  of  all  three  analogies  rests  on  the 
necessary  uniiy  of  apperception  in  relation  to  all  possible 
empirical  consciousness  (perception)  at  every  time,  conse- 
quently, as  this  unity  lies  d  priori  at  the  foundation  of  all 
mental  operations,  the  principle  rests  on  the  synthetical  unity 
of  all  phenomena  according  to  their  relation  in  time.  For  the 
original  apperception  relates  to  our  internal  sense  (the  com- 
plex of  all  representations),  and  indeed  relates  <k  priori  to  its 
form,  that  is  to  say,  the  relation  of  the  manifold  empirical 
consciousness  in  time.  Now  this  manifold  must  be  combined 
in  original  apperception  according  to  relations  of  time, — a 
necessity  imposed  by  the  d  priori  transcendental  unity  of  np- 
perception,  to  which  is  subjected  all  that  can  belong  to  my 
(i.  f .  my  own)  cognition,  and  therefore  all  that  can  become 
an  object  for  me.     This  synthetical  and  ^  priori  determined 
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• 

unity  iu  relation  of  perceptions  in  time  is  therefore  the  rule  i 
"  All  empirical  determinations  of  time  must  be  subject  to  rules 
of  the  general  determination  of  time  ;*'  and  the  analogies  of 
experience,  of  which  we  are  now  about  to  treat,  must  be  rules 
of  this  nature. 

These  principles  have  this  peculiarity,  that  they  do  not 
concern  phsenomena,  and  the  synthesis  of  the  empirical  in- 
tuition tliereof,  but  merely  tlie  existence  of  phenomena  and 
their  relation  to  each  other  in  regard  to  this  existence.  Now  the 
mode  in  which  we  apprehend  a  thing  in  a  phenomenon  can 
be  determined  h  priori  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  rule  of  its 
synthesis  can  give,  that  is  to  sav,  can  produce  this  d  priori 
intuition  in  every  empirical  example.  But  the  existence  or  ph»- 
nomena  cannot  be  known  ^priori,  and  although  we  could  aVrive 
by  this  path  at  a  conclusion  of  the  fact  of  some  existence,  we 
could  not  cognize  that  existence  determiuately,  tliat  is  to  say, 
we  should  be  incapable  of  anticipating  in  what  respect  the 
empirical  intuition  of  it  would  be  distinguishable  from  that  of 
others. 

The  two  principles  above  mentioned,  which  I  called  mathe- 
matical, in  consideration  of  the  fact  of  their  authorizing  the 
application  of  niathematic  to  pheenomena,  relate  to  these 
phflenomena  only  in  regard  to  their  possibility,  and  instruct  us 
how  phenomena,  as  far  as  regards  their  intuition  or  the  real 
in  their  perception,  can  be  generated  according  to  the  rules  of 
a  mathematical  synthesis.  Consequently,  numerical  quan- 
tities, and  with  them  the  determination  of  a  phenomenon  as 
a  quantity,  can  be  employed  in  the  one  case  as  well  as  in  the 
other.  Thus,  for  example,  out  of  200,000  illuminations  by 
the  moon,  I  might  compose,  and  give  h  priori,  that  is  con- 
struct, the  degree  of  our  sensations  of  the  sun-light.*  We 
may  therefore  entitle  these  two  principles  constitutive. 

The  case  is  very  different  with  those  principles  whose  pro- 
vince it  is  to  subject  the  existence  of  phenomena  to  rules 
h  priori.     For  as  existence  does  not  admit  of  being  con- 

^  Kant's  meaning;  is  :  The  two  principles  enunciated  under  the  heads 
of  *' Axioms  of  Intuition"  and  '*  Anticipatioiu  of  Perception,"  authorize 
the  application  to  phsnomena  of  determinations  of  sixe  and  number,  that 
is,  of  inathematic.  For  example,  I  may  compute  the  light  of  the  sun,  and 
say,  that  its  quantity  is  a  certain  number  of  times  greater  than  that  of  tlM 
moon.  In  the  same  way,  heat  is  measured  by  the  comparison  of  its  dif- 
ferent effects  on  water,  &c.,  and  on  mercury  in  a  thermometer. — TV. 
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ttnicted,  it  ib  clear  that  they  must  only  concern  the  relations 
of  existence,  and  he  merely  regulative  principles.  In  this  case, 
therefore,  neither  axioms  nor  anticipations  are  to  he  thonght 
of.  Tlius,  if  a  perception  is  given  us,  in  a  certain  relation  of 
time  to  other  (although  undetermined)  perceptions,  we  can- 
not then  say  d  priori,  what  and  how  great  (in  quantity) 
the  other  perception  necessarily  connected  with  the  for- 
mer is,  hut  only  how  it  is  connected,  quoad  its  existence,  in 
this  given  modus  of  time.  Analogies  in  philosophy  mean 
something  very  different  from  that  which  they  represent  in 
mathematics.  In  the  latter  they  are  formulae,  which  enounce 
the  equality  of  two  relations  of  quantity,*  and  are  always 
constitutive,  so  that  if  two  terms  of  the  proportion  are  given, 
the  third  is  also  given,  that  is,  can  be  constructed  by  the  aid 
of  these  formulae.  But  in  philosophy,  analogy  is  not  the 
equality  of  two  quantitative  but  of  two  qualitative  relations.  In 
this  case,  from  three  given  terms,  I  can  give  cL  priori  and 
cognize  the  relation  to  a  fourth  member,f  but  not  this  fourth 
term  itself,  although  I  certainly  possess  a  rule  to  guide  me 
in  the  search  for  this  fourth  term  in  experience,  and  a  mark 
to  assist  me  in  discovering  it.  An  analogy  of  experience  is 
therefore  only  a  rule  according  to  which  unity  of  experience 
must  arise  out  of  perceptions  in  respect  to  objects  (phseno- 
mena)  not  as  a  constitutive,  but  merely  as  a  regulative  principle. 
The  same  holds  good  also  of  the  postulates  of  empirical  thought 
in  genera],  which  relate  to  the  synthesis  of  mere  intuition 
(which  concerns  the  form  of  phoenomena),  the  synthesis  of  per- 
ception (which  concerns  the  matter  of  phtenomena),  and  the 
synthesis  of  experience  (which  concerns  the  relation  of  these 
perceptions).  For  they  are  only  regulative  principles,  and 
clearly  distinguishable  from  the  mathematical,  which  are  con- 
stitutive, not  indeed  in  regard  to  the  certainty  which  both 

*  Known  the  two  terms  3  and  6,  and  the  relation  of  3  to  6,  not  only 
the  relation  of  6  to  lome  other  number  is  given,  but  that  number  itself, 
12,  is  given,  that  is,  it  is  constructed.     Therefore  3  :  6  a  6  :  12.— 7V. 

t  Given  a  known  effect,  a  known  cause,  and  another  known  effect,  we 
reason,  by  analogy,  to  an  unknown  cause,  which  we  do  not  cognize,  but 
whose  reUthn  to  the  known  effect  we  know  from  the  comparison  of  the 
three  given  terms.  Thus,  our  own  known  actions  :  our  own  known 
motives  «  the  known  actions  of  others  :  x,  that  is,  the  motives  of  others 
which  we  cannot  immediately  cognire. — 7'r. 
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posses?  d,  priori ,  but  iu  the  mode  of  evidence  thereof,  coiisG- 
quently  also  in  the  manner  of  demonstration. 

But  what  has  been  observed  of  all  synthetical  propositions, 
and  must  be  particuhirly  remarked  in  this  place,  is  this, 
that»thc8c  analogies  possess  signiticance  and  validity,  not  as 
principles  of  the  transceudontal,  but  only  as  principles  of  the 
empiruMd  use  of  the  understanding,  and  their  truth  can 
therefore  be  proved  only  as  such,  and  that  consequently 
the  phoenomena  must  not  be  subjoined  directly  under  the 
categories,  but  only  under  their  schemata.  For  if  the  objects 
to  Mrliich  those  principles  must  be  applied  were  things  iu 
themselves,  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  cognize  aught  con- 
cerning them  synthetically  h  priori.  But  they  are  nothing 
but  plisenomena  ;  a  complete  knowledge  of  which — a  know- 
ledge to  which  all  principles  h  priori  must  at  last  relate — is  the 
only  possible  experience.  It  follows  that  these  principles  can 
have  nothing  else  for  their  aim,  than  the  conditions  of  the 
unity  of  empirical  cognition  in  the  synthesis  of  phoenomena. 
But  this  synthesis  is  cogitated  only  in  the  schema  of  the  pure 
conception  of  the  understanding,  of  whose  unity,  as  that  of  a 
synthesis  in  general,  the  category  contains  the  function  unre- 
stricted by  any  sensuous  condition.  These  principles  will 
therefore  authorize  us  to  connect  phaeuomena  according  to  an 
analogy,  with  the  logical.and  universal  unity  of  conceptions,  and 
consequently  to  employ  the  categories  in  the  principles  them- 
selves ;  but  in  the  application  of  them  to  experience,  we  shall 
use  only  their  schemata,  as  the  key  to  their  proper  application, 
instead  of  the  categories,  or  rather  the  latter  as  restricting 
conditions,  under  the  title  of  formulae  of  the  former. 

A. 

FIRST  ANALOGY. 
PAINCIPLE  OF  THE  P£RMA.N£NO£   OF   8UBSTAKC£. 

In  all  changes  of  phanomena,  substance  is  permanent,  and 
ike  quantum  thereof  in  nature  is  neither  increased  nor  dimi^ 
nished. 

Proof. 

All  phoenomena  exist  in  time,  wherein  alone  as  substratum, 
that  is,  as  the  permanent  form  of  the  internal  intuition,  co- 
existence and  succession  can  be  represented.    Consequently 
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time,  in  which  all  changes  of  phsenomenn  must  be  cogitated, 
remains  and  changes  not,  because  it  is  that  in  which  sac- 
cession  and  co-ex ifttcnce  can  be  represented  only  as  determina- 
tions thereof.  Now,  time  in  itRcll*  cannot  he  an  object  of  per- 
ception. It  follows  that  in  objects  of  perception,  that  is, 
in  phrnnomena,  there  muRt  be  found  a  substratum  which  repre- 
sents  time  in  general,  and  in  wliich  all  change  or  co-existence 
can  be  perceived  by  means  of  the  relation  of  phienomena  to 
it.  Ihit  the  substratum  of  all  reality,  that  is,  of  all  that  per* 
tains  to  the  existence  of  things,  is  substance ;  all  that  per- 
tains to  existence  can  be  cogitated  only  as  a  determination  of 
substance.  Consequently,  the  permanent,  in  relation  to  which 
alone  can  all  relations  of  time  m  phaenomena  be  determined, 
is  substance  in  the  world  of  phaenomena,  that  is,  the  real  in 
phoenomena,  tliat  which,  as  the  substratum  of  all  chsnge,  re- 
mains ever  the  same.  Accordingly,  as  this  cannot  change  in 
existence,  its  quantity  in  nature  can  neither  be  increased  nor 
diminished. 

Our  apprehension  of  the  manifold  in  a  pheenomenon  is 
always  successive,  is  consequently  always  changing.  By  it 
alone  we  could,  therefore,  never  determine  whether  this  mani- 
fold, as  an  object  of  experience,  is  co-existent  or  successive, 
unless  it  had  for  a  foundation  sometliing  that  exists  always^ 
that  is,  something  fixed  and  permanent^  of  the  existence  of 
which  all  succession  and  co-existence  are  nothing  but  so  many 
modes  {modi  of  time).  Only  in  the  permanent,  then,  are  re- 
lations of  time  possible  (for  simultaneity  and  succession  are 
the  only  relations  in  time) ;  that  is  to  say,  the  permanent  is 
the  suhHtratum  of  our  empirical  representation  of  time  itself,  in 
which  alone  all  determination  of  time  is  possible.  Permanence 
is,  in  fact,  just  another  expression  for  time,  as  the  abiding 
correlate  of  all  existence  of  pluenomcna,  and  of  all  change, 
and  of  all  co-existence.  For  change  does  not  affect  time 
itself,  but  only  the  phaenomena  in  time  (just  as  co-existence 
cannot  be  regarded  as  a  modus  of  time  itself,  seeing  that  in 
time  no  parts  are  co-existent,  but  all  successive).*  If  we  were 
to  attribute  succession  to  time  itself,  we  should  be  obliged  to 
cogitate  another  time,  iu  which  this  succession  would  be  pos- 
sible.    It  is  only  by  means  of  the  permanent  that  existence 

*  The  latter  part  of  thia  aentenoe  aecraa  to  contradict  the  former.  The 
aequel  will  explain. — TV* 
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in  diflferent  parts  of  the  snccesBive  teriea  of  time  receives  a 
quantity,  wliich  we  entitle  duration.  For  in  mere  succession, 
existence  is  perpetually  Tanishing  and  recommencing,  and 
therefore  never  has  even  the  least  quantity.  Without  the 
permanent,  then,  no  relation  in  time  is  possible.  Now,  time 
IQ  itself  is  not  an  object  of  perception ;  consequently  the 
permanent  in  pheenomena  must  be  regarded  as  the  substratum 
of  all  determination  of  time,  and  consequently  also  as  the  con- 
dition of  the  possibility  of  all  synthetical  unity  of  perceptions, 
that  is,  of  experience ;  and  all  existence  and  all  change  in 
time  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  mode  in  the  existence  of  that 
which  abides  unchangeably.  Therefore,  in  all  pheenomena, 
the  permanent  is  the  object  t»  itself,  that  is,  the  substance 
(phaenomenon)  ;*  but  all  that  change!  or  can  change  belongs 
only  to  the  mode  of  the  existence  of  this  substance  or  sub- 
stances, consequently  to  its  determinations. 

I  find  that  m  all  ages  not  only  the  philosopher,  but  even 
the  common  understanding,  has  preposited  this  permanence 
as  a  substratum  of  all  change  in  phsenomena ;  indeed,  I  am 
compelled  to  believe  that  thev  will  always  accept  this  as  an 
indubitable  fact.  Only  the  philosopher  expresses  himself  in 
a  more  precise  and  definite  manner,  when  he  says  :  **  In  all 
changes  in  the  world,  the  substance  remains,  and  the  accidents 
alone  are  changeable.*'  But  of  this  decidedly  synthetical  pro- 
position, I  nowhere  meet  with  even  an  attempt  at  proof;  nay, 
It  very  rarely  has  the  good  fortune  to  stand,  as  it  deserves  to 
do,  at  the  head  of  the  pure  and  entirely  d  priori  laws  of  na- 
ture. In  truth,  the  statement  that  substance  is  permanent,  is 
tautological.  For  this  very  permanence  is  the  grouud  on 
which  we  apply  the  category  of  substance  to  the  phoenome- 
non ;  and  we  should  have  been  obliged  to  prove  that  in  all 
phsenomena  there  is  something  permanent,  of  the  existence  of 
which  the  changeable  is  nothing  but  a  determination.  But 
because  a  proof  of  this  nature  cannot  be  dogmatical,  that  is, 
cannot  be  drawn  from  conceptions,  inasmuch  as  it  concerns  a 
synthetical  proposition  it  priori,  and  as  philosophers  never  re- 
flected that  such  propositions  are  valid  only  in  relation  to 
possible  experience,  and  therefore  cannot  be  proved  except,  by 
means  of  a  deduction  of  the  possibility  of  experience,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  while  it  has  served  as  the  foundation  of  all  ex* 

*  Not  subttuntiu  nMOMNON.— -7V. 
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perience  (for  we  feel  the  need  of  it  in  empirical  cognition), 
It  has  nerer  been  supported  by  proof. 

A  philosopher  was  asked,  "  What  is  the  Weight  of  smoke  ?" 
He  answered,  *'  Subtract  from  the  weight  of  the  burnt  wood 
the  weight  of  the  remaining  ashes,  and  you  will  have  the 
weight  of  the  smoke.*'  Thus  he  presumed  it  to  be  incon-, 
troYertibie  that  eren  in  fire  the  matter  (substance)  does  not 
perish,  but  that  only  the  form  of  it  undergoes  a  change.  In  like 
manner  was  the  saying,  *'  From  nothing  comes  nothing,"  only 
another  inference  from  the  principle  of  permanence,  or  rather 
of  the  ever-abiding  existence  of  the  true  subject  in  pheeno- 
mena.  For  if  that  in  the  phsenomenon  which  we  call  substance 
is  to  be  the  proper  substratum  of  all  determination  of  time,  it 
follows  that  all  existence  in  past  as  well  as  in  future  time,  must 
be  determinable  by  means  of  it  alone.  Hence  we  are  entitled 
to  apply  the  term  substance  to  a  phsenomenon,  only  because 
we  suppose  its  existence  in  all  time,  a  notion  which  the  word 
permanence  does  not  fidly  express,  as  it  seems  rather  to  be 
referable  to  future  time.  However,  the  internal  necessity  per- 
petually to  be,  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  necessity  always 
to  have  been,  and  so  the  expression  may  stand  as  it  is.  "  Giffni  de 
nihilo  nihilf**  — *'  in  nihilum  nil  posse  reverti,**  are  two  propo- 
sitions which  the  ancients  never  parted,  and  which  people  now- 
a-days  sometimes  mistakenly  disjoin,  because  they  imagine 
that  the  propositions  apply  to  objects  ns  things  in  themselves, 
and  that  the  former  might  be  inimical  to  the  dependence  (even 
in  respect  of  lU  substance  also)  of  the  world  upon  a  su- 
preme cause.  But  this  apprehension  is  entirely  needless,  for 
the  question  in  this  case  is  only  of  phsenomena  in  the  sphere 
of  experience,  the  unity  of  which  never  could  be  possible,  if 
we  admitted  the  possibility  that  new  things  (in  respect  of  their 
substance)  should  arise.  For  in  that  case,  we  should  lose 
altogether  that  which  alone  can  represent  the  unity  of  time, 
to  wit,  the  identity  of  the  substratum,  as  that  through  which 
alone  all  change  possesses  complete  and  thorough  unity. 
This  permanence  is,  however,  nothing  but  the  manner  in  which 
we  represent  to  ourselves  the  existence  of  things  in  the  ph«e« 
nomcnal  world. 

The  determinations  of  a  substance,  which  are  only  par« 
ticular  modes  of  its  existence,  are  called  accideni$.  They 
are  always  real,  because  they  concern  the  existence  of  sub* 
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utance  (negations  are  only  determinations,  which  express  the 
non-existence  of  something  in  the  substance).  Now,  if  to 
this  real  in  the  substance  we  ascribe  a  particular  existence 
(for  example,  to  motion  as  an  accident  of  matter),  tiiis  ex- 
istence is  called  inherence,  in  contradistinction  to  the  ex- 
istence of  substance,  which  we  call  subsistence.  But  hence 
arise  many  misconceptions,  and  it  would  he  a  more  accurate 
and  just  mode  of  expression  to  designate  the  accident  only  as 
the  mode  in  which  the  existence  of  a  substance  is  positively 
determined.  Meanwhile,  by  reason  of  the  conditions  of  the 
logical  exercise  of  our  understanding,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid 
separating,  as  it  were,  that  which  in  the  existence  of  a  sub- 
stance is  subject  to  change,  whilst  the  substance  remains,  and 
regarding  it  in  relation  to  that  which  is  properly  permanent  and 
radical.  On  this  account,  this  category  of  substance  stands 
under  the  title  of  relation,  rnther  because  it  is  the  condition 
thereof,  than  because  it  contains  in  itself  any  relation. 

Now,  upon  this  notion  of  permanence  rests  the  proper 
notion  of  the  conception  change.  Origin  and  extinction  are 
not  changes  of  tliat  which  originates  or  becomes  extinct. 
Change  is  but  a  mode  of  existence,  which  follows  on  another 
mode  of  existence  of  the  same  object ;  hence  all  that  changes 
is  permanent,  and  only  the  condition  thereof  changes.  Now 
since  this  mutation  alTects  only  determinations,  which  can  have 
a  beginning  or  an  end,  we  may  say,  employing  an  expression 
which  seems  somewhat  paradoxical,  ''Only  the  permanent 
(substance)  is  subject  to  change ;  the  mutable  suffers  no 
change,  but  rather  alternation,  that  is,  when  certain  deter- 
minations cease,  others  begin." 

Change,  then,  cannot  be  perceived  by  us  except  in  sub- 
stances, and  origin  or  extinction  in  an  absolute  sense,  that 
does  not  concern  merely  a  determination  of  the  permanent, 
cannot  be  a  possible  perception,  for  it  is  this  very  notion  of 
the  permanent  which  renders  possible  the  representation  of  a 
transition  from  one  state  into  another,  and  from  non-being 
to  being,  which,  consequently,  can  be  empirically  cognized 
only  as  alternating  determinations  of  that  which  is  perma- 
nent. Grant  that  a  thing  absolutely  begins  to  be ;  we  must 
then  have  a  point  of  time  in  which  it  was  not.  But  how  and 
by  what  can  wc  fix  and  determine  this  point  of  time,  unless 
by  that  which  already  exists  7     For  a  void  time — preceding— 
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18  not  an  object  of  perception  ;  bnt  if  we  connect  this  begin* 
ning  with  objects  which  existed  previouBly,  nnd  which  con- 
tinue to  exist  till  the  object  in  question  begins  to  be,  then  the 
iatter  can  only  be  n  detcmiiimtion  of  the  former  as  the  pcr- 
ninucnt.  The  same  holds  good  of  the  notion  of  extinction, 
for  this  presupposes  the  empirical  representation  of  a  time,  in 
which  a  phenomenon  no  longer  exists. 

Snbstances  (in  the  world  of  phienomena)  are  the  substratum 
of  all  determinations  of  time.  The  beginning  of  some,  and 
the  ceasing  to  be  of  other  substances,  would  utterly  do  away 
with  the  only  condition  of  the  empirical  unity  of  time ;  and 
in  that  case  phsenomena  would  relate  to  two  different  times, 
in  which,  siae  by  side,  existence  would  pass ;  which  is  absurd. 
For  there  is  only  one  time  in  which  all  different  times  must  be 
placed,  not  as  co- existent,  but  as  successive. 

Accordingly,  permanence  is  a  necessary  condition  under 
which  alone  phoenomena,  as  things  or  objects,  are  deter- 
minable in  a  possible  experience.  But  as  regards  the  empi- 
rical criterion  of  this  necessary  permanence,  and  with  it  of  tlie 
substantiality  of  phaenomena,  we  shall  find  sufficient  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  in  the  sequel. 

B. 
SECOND  ANALOGY 

PRIVCIPLE  OF  THB  SUCCESSION  OF  TIMS   ACCOBOIVG  TO  TBI 

LAW  OF  CAUBALITT. 

All  changes  take  place  according  to  the  law  of  the  connection 

of  Cause  and  Effect. 

Phoof. 

(That  all  phienomena  in  the  succession  of  time  are  only 
changes,  that  is,  a  successive  being  and  non-being  of  the  de- 
terminations of  substance,  which  is  permanent ;  consequently 
that  a  being  of  substance  itself  which  follows  on  the  non- 
being  thereof,  or  a  non-being  of  substance  which  follows  on 
the  being  thereof,  in  other  words,  that  the  origin  or  extinction 
of  substance  itself,  is  impossible — all  this  has  been  fully  es- 
tablished in  treating  of  the  foregoing  principle.  This  prin- 
ciple might  have  been  expressed  as  follows :  *'Jll  alteration 
(sueee»f*m)  of  phienomena  is  merefg  change  ;**  for  the  changes 
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of  sahstance  are  not  origin  or  extinction,  because  the  concep* 
don  of  change  presupposes  tlie  same  subject  as  existing  with 
two  opposite  determinations,  and  consequently  as  permanent. 
After  this  premonition,  we  shall  proceed  to  the  proof.) 

I  perceive  that  plueuomeua  succeed  one  auotiier,  that  is  to 
say,  a  state  of  things  exists  at  one  time,  the  opposite  of  which 
existed  in  a  former  state.  lu  this  case  then,  I  really  connect 
together  two  perceptions  in  time.  Now  connection  is  not  an 
operation  of  mere  sense  and  intuition,  but  is  the  product  of  a 
synthetical  faculty  of  imagination,  which  determines  the  in- 
ternal sense  in  respect  of  a  relation  of  time.  But  imagination 
can  connect  these  two  states  in  two  ways,  so  that  either  the 
one  or  the  other  may  antecede  in  time  ;  for  time  in  itself  can- 
not be  an  object  of  perception,  and  what  in  an  object  precedes 
and  what  follows  cannot  be  empirically  determined  in  relation 
to  it.  I  am  only  conscious  then,  that  my  imagination  places 
one  state  before,  and  the  other  after;  not  that  the  one 
state  antecedes  the  other  in  the  object.  In  other  words,  the 
objective  relation  of  the  successive  phaenomena  remains 
quite  undetermined  by  means  of  mere  perception.  .  Now  in 
order  that  this  relation  may  be  cognised  as  determined,  the 
relation  between  the  two  states  must  be  so  cogitated  that  it  is 
the^reby  determined  as  necessary,  which  of  them  must  be 
placed  before  and  which  after,  and  not  conversely.  But  the 
conception  which  carries  with  it  a  necessity  of  synthetical  unity, 
can  be  none  other  than  a  pure  conception  of  the  understanding 
which  does  not  lie  in  mere  perception ;  and  in  this  case  it  is  the 
conception  of  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  the  former  of 
which  determines  the  latter  in  time,  as  its  necessary  conse- 
quence, and  not  as  something  which  might  possibly  antecede 
(or  which  might  in  some  cases  not  be  perceived  to  follow). 
It  follows  that  it  is  only  because  we  subject  the  sequence  of 
phaenomena,  and  consequently  all  change  to  the  law  of  caus- 
ality, that  experience  itself,  that  is,  empirical  cognition  of  phae- 
nomena, becomes  possible ;  and  consequently,  that  phaenomena 
themselves,  as  objects  of  experience,  are  possible  only  by  virtue 
of  this  law. 

Our  apprehension  of  the  manifold  of  phaenomena  is  always 
successive.  The  representations  of  parts  succeed  one  anotlier. 
Whether  they  succeed  one  another  in  the  object  also,  is  a  second 
point  for  reflection,  which  was  not  contained  in  tlie  former. 
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Now  we  may  certainly  give  the  name  of  object  to  erery  thing, 
even  to  every  representation,  so  far  aa  we  are  conscioua  there* 
of ;  bat  what  this  word  may  mean  in  the  case  of  phfeuomena, 
not  merely  in  so  far  as  they  (as  representations)  are  objects, 
but  only  in  so  far  as  they  indicate  an  object,  is  a  question  re- 
quiring deeper  consideration.      In  so  far  as  tliey,  regarded 
merely  as  representations,  are  at  the  same  time  objects  of  con- 
sciousness, tliey  are  not  to  be  distinguished  from  apprehension, 
that  is,  reception  into  the  synthesis  of  imagination,  and  we 
must  therefore  say  :  '*  Tlie  manifold  of  phienomena  is  always 
produced  successively  in  the  mind."      If  phaenomena  were 
things  in  themselves,  no  man  would  be  able  to  conjecture  from 
the  succession  of  our  representations  how  this  manifold  is  con- 
nected in  the  object ;   for  we  have  to  do  only  with  our  repre- 
sentations.    How  things  may  be  in  themselves,  without  regard 
to  the  representations  through  which  they  affect  us,  is  utterly 
beyond  the  sphere  of  our  cognition.     Now  although  phsenom- 
ena  are  not  tilings  in  themselves,  and  are  nevertheless  the  only 
thing  given  to  us  to  be  cognized,  it  is  my  duty  to  show  what 
sort  of  connection  in  time  belongs  to  the  manifold  in  phse- 
nomena  themselves,  while  the  representation  of  this  manifold  in 
apprehension  is  always  successive.  For  example,  the  apprehen- 
sion of  the  manifold  in  the  phsenomenon  of  a  house  which 
stands  before  me,  is  successive.  Now  comes  the  question,  whether 
the  manifold  of  this  house  is  in  itself  also  successive ; — which 
no  one  will  be  at  all  willing  to  grant.     But,  so  soon  as  I  raise 
my  conception  of  an  object  to   the   transcendental  signifi- 
cation thereof,  I  find  that  the  house  is  not  a  thing  in  itself, 
but  only  a  phsenomenon,  that  is,  a  representation,  the  trans- 
cendental object  of  which  remains  utterly  unknown .  What  then 
am  I  to  understand  by  the  question,  How  can  the  manifold  be 
connected  in  the  phienomenon  itself — not  considered  as  a  tiling 
in  ilself,  but  merely  as  a  pheenomenon  ?     Here  that  which 
lies  in  my  successive  apprehension  is  regarded  as  representation, 
whilst  the  phfenomenon  which  is  given  me,  notwithstanding 
that  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  complex  of  these  representations, 
is  regarded  as  the  object  thereof,  with  which  my  conception, 
drawn  from  the  representations  of  apprehension,  must  har- 
monize.    It  is  very  soon  seen  that,  as  accordance  of  the  cog- 
nition with  its  object  constitutes  truth,  the  question  now  before 
tts  can  only  relate  to  the  formal  conditions  of  empirical  truth  { 
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and  that  the  phsenomenon,  in  opposition  to  the  repreaentationi 
of  apprehension,  can  only  he  distinguished  tlierefrom  as  the 
ohject  of  them,  if  it  is  suhject  to  a  rule,  which  distinguishes 
it  from  every  other  apprehension,  and  which  renders  necessary 
a  mode  of  connection  of  the  manifold.  That  in  the  pheno- 
menon which  contains  the  condition  of  this  necessary  rule  oi 
apprehension,  is  the  object. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  our  task.  That  something  happens, 
that  is  to  say,  that  something  or  'some  state  exists  which  be- 
fore was  not,  cannot  be  empirically  perceived,  unless  a  phoe- 
nomenon  precedes,  which  does  not  contain  in  itself  this  state. 
For  a  reality  which  should  follow  upon  a  void  time,  in  other 
words,  a  beginning,  wliich  no  state  of  things  precedes,  can 
just  as  little  be  apprehended  as  the  void  time  itself.  Every 
apprehension  of  an  event  is  therefore  a  perception  which  fol- 
lows upon  another  perception.  But  as  this  is  the  case  with 
all  synthesis  of  apprehension,  as  I  have  shown  above  in  the 
example  of  a  house,  my  apprehension  of  an  event  is  not  yet 
safficiently  distinguished  from  other  apprehensions.  But  I 
remark  also,  that  if  in  a  pheenomenon  which  contains  an  oc- 
currence, I  call  the  antecedent  state  of  my  perception.  A,  and 
the  following  state,  B,  the  perception  B  can  only  follow  A  in 
apprehension,  and  the  perception  A  cannot  follow  B,  but 
only  precede  it.  For  example,  I  see  a  ship  float  down  the 
stream  of  a  river.  My  perception  of  its  place  lower  down 
follows  upon  my  perception  of  its  place  higher  up  the  course 
of  tlie  river,  and  it  is  impossible  that  in  the  apprehension  of 
this  pheenomenon,  the  vessel  should  be  perceived  first  below 
and  afterwards  higher  up  the  stream.  Here,  therefore,  the 
order  in  the  sequence  of  perceptions  in  apprehension  is  deter- 
mined ;  and  by  this  order  apprehension  is  regulated.  In  the 
former  example,  my  perceptions  in  the  apprehension  of  a  house, 
might  begin  at  the  roof  and  end  at  the  foundation,  or  vice 
versd ;  or  I  might  apprehend  the  manifold  in  this  empirical 
intuition  by  going  from  left  to  right,  and  from  right  to  left.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  the  series  of  tlicse  perceptions,  there  was  no  de- 
termined order,  which  necessitated  my  beginning  at  a  certain 
point,  in  order  empirically  to  connect  the  manifold.  But  this 
rule  is  always  to  be  met  with  in  the  perception  of  that  which 
happens,  and  it  makes  the  order  of  the  successive  perceptions 
in  the  apprehension  of  such  a  phenomenon  necessari/. 
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I  most  therefore,  in  the  present  case,  dednce  the  iubfee* 
five  sequence  of  apprehension  from  the  objective  sequence 
of  pheenomena,  for  otherwise  the  former  is  quite  undeter- 
mined, and  one  phtenomenon  is  not  distinguishahle  from 
another.  The  former  alone  proves  nothing  as  to  the  con- 
nection of  the  manifold  in  an  object,  for  it  is  quite  arbi- 
trary. The  latter  must  consist  in  the  order  of  the  manifold 
in  a  phenomenon,  according  to  which  order  the  apprehen- 
sion of  one  thing  (that  which  happens)  follows  that  of  an- 
other thing  (which  precedes),  in  conformity  with  a  rule.  In 
this  way  alone  can  I  be  authorized  to  say  of  the  pheenomenou 
itself,  and  not  merely  of  my  own  apprehension,  that  a  certain 
order  or  sequence  is  to  be  found  therein.  That  is,  in  other 
words,  I  cannot  arrange  my  apprehension  otherwise  than  in 
this  order. 

In  conformity  with  this  rule,  then,  it  is  necessary  that  in 
that  whicli  antecedes  an  event  there  be  found  the  condition  of 
a  rule,  according  to  which  tliis  event  follows  always  and  ne- 
cessarily ;  but  I  cannot  reverse  this  and  go  back  from  the  event, 
and  determine  (by  apprehension)  that  which  antecedes  it. 
For  no  phsenomenon  goes  back  from  the  succeeding  point  of 
time  to  the  preceding  point,  altliough  it  does  certainly  relate 
to  a  preceding  point  of  time ;  from  a  given  time,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  always  a  necessary  progression  to  the  deter- 
mined  succeeding  time.  Therefore,  because  there  certainly  is 
something  that  follows,  I  must  of  necessity  connect  it  with 
something  else,  which  antecedes,  and  upon  which  it  follows, 
in  conformity  with  a  rule,  that  is  necessarily,  so  that  the  event, 
as  conditioned,  affords  certain  indication  of  a  condition,  and 
tliis  condition  determines  the  event. 

Let  us  suppose  that  nothing  precedes  an  event,  upon  which 
this  event  must  follow  in  conformity  with  a  rule.  All  sequence 
of  perception  would  then  exist  only  in  apprehension,  that  is  to 
say,  would  be  merely  subjective,  and  it  could  not  thereby  be 
objectively  determined  what  thing  ousht  to  precede,  and  what 
ought  to  i'oUow  in  perception.  In  such  a  case,  we  should  have 
nothing  but  a  play  of  representations,  which  would  possess  no 
application  to  any  object.  That  is  to  say,  it  would  not  be 
possible  through  perception  to  distinguish  one  phsenomenon 
from  another,  as  regards  relations  of  time ;  because  the  suc- 
cession in  the  act  of  apprehension  would  always  be  of  the  Mune 
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sort,  and  therefore  there  would  be  nothing  in  the  phenomenon 
to  determine  the  succession,  and  to  render  a  certain  sequence 
objectiyely  necessary.  And,  in  thia  case,  I  cannot  say  that  two 
states  in  a  phaenomenon  follow  one  upon  the  other,  but  only 
that  one  apprehension  follows  upon  another.  But  this  is 
merely  subjective,  and  does  not  determine  an  object,  and  con- 
sequently cannot  be  held  to  be  cognition  of  an  object, — not 
even  in  the  phsenomeual  world. 

Accordingly,  when  we  know  in  experience  that  something 
happens,  we  always  presuppose  that  something  precedes, 
whereupon  it  follows  in  conformity  with  a  rule.  For  other- 
wise I  could  not  say  of  the  object,  that  it  follows ;  because  the 
mere  succession  in  my  apprehension,  if  it  be  not  determined 
by  a  rule  in  relation  to  something  preceding,  does  not  autho- 
rize succession  in  the  object.  Only  therefore,  in  reference 
to  a  rule,  according  to  which  phenomena  are  determined  in 
their  sequence,  that  is,  as  they  happen,  by  the  preceding 
state,  can  I  make  my  subjective  synthesis  (of  apprehension) 
objective,  and  it  is  only  under  this  presupposition  that  even 
the  experience  of  an  event  is  possible. 

No  doubt  it  appears  as  if  this  were  in  thorough  contradic- 
tion to  all  the  notions  which  people  have  hitherto  entertained 
in  regard  to  the  procedure  of  the  human  understanding.  Ac- 
cording to  tliese  opinions,  it  is  by  means  of  the  perception  and 
comparison  of  similar  consequences  following  upon  certain 
antecedent  phenomena,  that  the  understanding  is  led  to  the 
discovery  of  a  rule,  according  to  which  certain  events  always 
follow  certain  phenomena,  and  it  is  only  by  this  process  that 
we  attain  to  the  conception  of  cause.  Upon  such  a  basis,  it 
is  clear  that  this  conception  must  be  merely  empirical,  and  the 
rule  which  it  furnishes  us  with — **  Everything  that  happens 
must  have  a  cause" — ^would  be  just  as  contingent  as  expe- 
rience itself.  The  universality  and  necessity  of  the  rule  or 
law  would  be  perfectly  spurious  attributes  of  it.  Indeed,  it 
could  not  possess  universal  validity,  inasmuch  as  it  would  not 
in  this  case  be  d  jpriori,  but  founded  on  deduction.  But 
the  same  is  the  case  with  this  law  as  with  other  pure  a 
ffriori  representations  (e.  ff,  space  and  time),  which  wc  can 
draw  in  perfect  clearness  and  completeness  from  experience, 
only  because  we  had  already  placed  them  therein,  and  by  that 
means,  and  by  that  alone,  had  rendered  experience  possible* 
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Indeed,  the  logical  clenrness  of  this  representatioD  of  a  rule, 
determining  the  series  of  events,  is  possible  only  when  we  have 
made  use  thereof  in  experience.  Nevcrtlieless,  the  recogni* 
tion  of  this  rule,  as  a  condition  of  the  synthetical  unity  of 
phocnomena  in  time,  was  the  ground  of  experience  itself,  and 
consequently  preceded  it  d  priori. 

It  is  now  our  duty  to  show  by  an  example,  that  we  never, 
even  in  experience,  attribute  to  an  object  the  notion  of  suc- 
cession or  cflcct  (of  an  event — that  is,  the  hnppening  of  some- 
thing that  did  not  exist  before),  and  distinguish  it  from  the 
subjective  succession  of  apprehension,  unless  when  a  rule  lies 
at  tiie  foundation,  which  compels  us  to  observe  this  order  of 
perception  in  preference  to  any  other,  and  that,  indeed,  it  is 
this  necessity  which  first  renders  possible  the  representation  of 
a  succession  in  the  object. 

We  have  representations  within  us,  of  which  also  we  can  be' 
conscious.  But,  however  widely  extended,  however  accurate 
and  thorough-going  this  consciousness  may  be,  these  repre- 
sentations are  still  nothing  more  than  representations,  that  is, 
internal  determinations  of  the  mind  in  this  or  that  relation  of 
lime.  Now  how  happens  it,  that  to  these  representations  we 
should  set  an  object,  or  that,  in  addition  to  their  subjective 
reality,  as  modifications,  we  should  still  further  attribute  to 
them  a  certain  unknown  objective  reality  ?  It  is  clear  that  ob- 
jective significancy  cannot  consist  in  a  relation  to  another  re- 
presentation (of  tJiat  which  we  desire  to  term  object),  for  in 
that  case  the  question  again  arises :  "  How  does  this  other 
representation  go  out  of  itself,  and  obtain  objective  signifi- 
cancy over  and  above  the  subjective,  which  is  proper  to  it,  as 
a  determination  of  a  state  of  mind  V*  If  we  try  to  discover 
what  sort  of  new  property  the  relation  to  an  object  gives  to  our 
subjective  representations,  and  what  new  importance  they 
thereby  receive,  we  shall  find  that  this  relation  has  no  other 
effect  thnn  that  of  rendering  necessary  the  connexion  of  our 
representations  in  a  certain  manner,  and  of  subjecting  them  to 
a  rule ;  and  that  conversely,  it  is  only  because  a  certain  order 
is  necessary  in  the  relations  of  time  of  our  representations, 
that  objective  significancy  is  ascribed  to  them. 

In  the  synthesis  of  pheenomena,  the  manifold  of  our  repre- 
sentations is  always  successive.  Now  hereby  is  not  repre- 
oentcd  an  object,  for  by  means  of  this  succession,  which  ii 

l2 
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common  to  all  apprehension,  no  one  thing  is  distinguished  from 
another.  But  so  soon  as  I  perceive  or  assume,  that  in  this 
Buccession  there  is  a  relation  to  a  state  antecedent,  from  which 
the  representation  follows  in  accordance  with  a  rule,  so  soon  do 
]  represent  something  as  an  event,  or  as  a  thing  that  happens ; 
in  other  words,  I  cognize  an  ohject  to  which  I  must  assign  a 
certain  determinate  position  in  time,  which  cannot  be  altered, 
hecause  of  the  preceding  state  in  the  object.  When,  tliere- 
fore,  I  perceive  that  something  hnppens,  there  is  contained  in 
this  representation,  in  the  first  place,  the  fact,  that  something 
antecedes ;  because  it  is  only  in  relation  to  this,  that  the  phsc- 
uomeuon  obtains  its  proper  relation  of  time,  in  other  words, 
exists  after  an  antecedent  time,  in  which  it  did  not  exist. 
But  it  can  receive  its  determined  place  in  time,  only  by  the 
presupposition  that  something  existed  in  the  foregoing  state, 
upon  which  it  follows  inevitably  and  always,  that  is,  in 
conformity  with  a  rule.  From  all  this  it  is  evident  that,  in 
the  first  place,  I  cannot  reverse  the  order  of  succession,  and 
make  that  which  happens  precede  that  upon  which  it  follows ; 
and  that,  in  the  second  place,  if  the  antecedent  state  be  posited, 
a  certain  determinate  event  inevitably  and  necessarily  follows. 
Hence  it  follows  that  there  exists  a  certain  order  in  our  repre- 
sentations, whereby  the  present  gives  a  sure  indication  of 
some  previously  existing  state,  as  a  correlate,  though  still 
undetermined,  of  the  existing  event  which  is  given, — a  cor- 
relate which  itself  relates  to  the  event  as  its  consequence, 
conditions  it,  and  connects  it  necessarily-  with  itself  in  the 
series  of  time. 

If  then  it  be  admitted  as  a  necessary  xaw  of  sensibility, 
and  consequently  a  formal  condition  of  all  perception,  that  the 
preceding  necessarily  determines  the  succeeding  time  (inas- 
much as  1  cannot  arrive  at  the  succeeding  except  through  the 
precediug),  it  mnst  likewise  be  an  indispensable  law  of  empi- 
rical representation  of  the  series  of  time,  that  the  phaenomena 
of  the  past  determine  all  phaenomena  in  the  succeeding  time, 
and  that  the  latter,  as  events,  cannot  take  place,  except  in  so 
far  as  the  former  determine  their  existence  in  time,  that  is  to 
say,  establish  it  according  to  a  rule.  For  it  is  of  course  only 
in  phaenomena  that  we  can  empirically  cognize  this  continuity 
in  the  connection  of  times. 

For  all  experience  and  for  the  possibility  of  experience,  uii* 
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dentanding  is  indispensable,  and  the  first  step  whicli  it  takes  in 
this  sphere  is  not  to  render  the  representation  of  objects  clear,* 
but  to  render  the  representation  of  an  object  in  general,  pos<» 
sible.  It  does  this  by  npplying  the  order  of  time  to  pheno- 
mena, and  tlicir  existence.  In  other  words,  it  assigns  to 
each  phsenomcnon,  as  a  consequence,  a  place  in  relation  to 
preceding  phienomena,  determined  d  priori  in  time,  without 
which  it  could  not  harmonize  with  time  itself,  which  deter- 
mines a  place  d  priori  to  all  its  parts.  This  determination  of 
place  cannot  be  derived  from  the  relation  of  phsenomena  to 
absolute  time  (for  it  is  not  an  object  of  perception)  ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  phenomena  must  reciprocally  determine  the 
places  in  time  of  one  another,  and  render  these  necessary  in 
the  order  of  time.  In  other  words,  whatever  follows  or 
happens,  must  follow  in  conformity  with  an  universal  rule 
upon  that  which  was  contained  in  the  foregoing  state.  Hence 
arises  a  series  of  pheenomena,  which,  by  means  of  tlie  under- 
standing, produces  and  renders  necessary  exactly  the  same 
order  and  continuous  connection  in  the  scries  of  our  possible 
perceptions,  as  is  found  d  /priori  in  the  form  of  internal  intui- 
tion (time),  in  which  all  our  perceptions  must  have  place. 

That  something  happens,  then,  is  a  perception  which  belongs 
to  a  possible  experience,  which  becomes  real,  only  because  I 
look  upon  the  phccnomenon  as  determined  in  regnrd  to  its 
place  in  time,  consequently  as  nn  object,  which  can  always  be 
found  by  means  of  a  rule  in  the  connected  scries  of  my  per- 
ceptions. But  this  rule  of  the  determination  of  a  thing  ac- 
cording to  succession  in  time  is  as  follows  :  "  In  what  pre- 
cedes may  be  found  the  condition,  under  which  an  event 
Always  (that  is,  necessarily)  follows."  From  all  this  it  is 
obvious  that  the  principle  of  cause  and  effect  is  the  principle 
of  possible  experience,  that  is,  of  objective  cognition  of  phec- 
nomena,  in  regard  to  their  relations  in  the  succession  of  timet 

The  proof  of  this  fundamental  proposition  rests  entirely  on 
the  following  momenta  of  argument.  To  all  empirical  cog- 
nition belongs  the  synthesis  of  the  manifold  by  the  imagination, 
a  synthesis  which  is  always  successive,  that  is,  in  which  the 
representations  therein  always  follow  one  another.  But  the 
order  of  succession  in  imsgi nation  is  not  determined,  nnd  the 
series  of  successive  representations  may  be  taken  retrogres* 
*  This  was  the  opinion  of  Wolf  and  LeibniU.— TV, 
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■i?ely  as  well  as  progressively.  But  if  this  syntbesis  is  a  syn« 
tliesis  of  apprehension  (of  the  manifold  of  a  given  phie- 
nomenon),  then  the  order  is  determined  in  the  object,  or,  to 
speak  more  accurately,  there  is  therein  an  order  of  succes- 
sive synthesis  which  determines  an  object,  and  according  to 
which  something  necessarily  precedes,  and  when  this  is  po- 
sited, something  else  necessarily  follows.  If,  then,  my  per- 
ception is  to  contain  the  cognition  of  an  event,  that  is,  of 
something  which  really  happens,  it  must  be  an  empirical 
judgment,  wherein  we  think  that  the  succession  is  determined ; 
that  is,  it  presupposes  another  pheenomenon,  upon  which 
this  event  follows  necessarily,  or  in  conformity  with  a  rule. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  when  I  posited  the  antecedent,  the  event 
did  not  necessarily  follow,  I  should  be  obliged  to  con- 
sider it  merely  as  a  subjective  play  of  my  imagination,  and  if 
In  this  I  represented  to  myself  auytliing  as  objective,  I  must 
look  upon  it  as  a  mere  dream.  Thus,  the  relation  of  pheno- 
mena (as  possible  perceptions),  according  to  which  that  which 
happens  is,  as  to  its  existence,  necessarily  determined  in  time 
by  something  which  autecedes,  in  conformity  with  a  rule, — in 
other  words,  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect — is  the  condition 
of  the  objective  validity  of  our  empirical  judgments  in  regard 
to  tlie  scQuence  of  perceptions,  consequently  of  their  empirical 
trutlk,  and  therefore  of  experience.  The  principle  of  tlie  re- 
lation of  causality  in  the  succession  of  phsenomena  is  there- 
fore vahd  for  all  objects  of  experience,  because  it  is  itself  the 
ground  of  the  possibility  of  experience. 

Here,  however,  a  difficulty  arises,  which  must  be  resolved. 
The  principle  of  the  connection  of  causality  among  phecno- 
mena  is  limited  in  our  formula  to  the  succession  thereof, 
although  in  practice  we  find  that  the  principle  applies  also 
when  the  pluenomena  exist  together  in  the  same  time,  and 
that  cause  and  effect  may  be  simultaneous.  For  example, 
there  is  heat  in  a  room,  which  does  not  exist  in  the  open  air. 
I  look  about  for  the  cause,  and  find  it  to  be  the  fire.  Now 
the  fire  as  the  cause,  is  simultaneous  with  its  effect,  the  heat 
of  the  room.  In  this  case,  then,  there  is  no  succession  as 
regards  time,  between  cause  and  effect,  but  they  are  simul- 
taneous; and  still  the  law  holds  good.  Th6  greater  part  of 
operating  causes  in  nature  are  simultaneous  with  their  effects, 
and  the  succession  in  time  of  the  latter  is  produced  only  be- 
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mise  the  caase  cannot  achieve  the  total  of  its  effect  in  one 
moment  But  at  the  moment  irhen  the  effect  fitBt  arises,  it 
is  always  simultaneous  with  the  causality  of  its  cause,  because 
if  tlie  cause  had  but  a  moment  before  ceased  to  be,  the  effect 
could  not  have  arisen.  Here  it  must  be  specially  remem- 
bered, that  we  must  consider  the  order  of  time,  and  not  the 
lap%e  thereof.  The  relation  remains,  even  though  no  time  has 
elapsed.  The  time  between  the  causality  of  the  cause  and  its 
immediate  effect  may  entirely  vanish,  and  the  cause  and  effect 
be  thus  simultaneous,  but  the  relation  of  the  one  to  the  other 
rcmnins  always  determinable  according  to  time.  If,  for  ex- 
ample, I  consider  a  leaden  ball,  which  lies  upon  a  cushion  and 
makes  a  hollow  in  it,  as  a  cause,  then  it  is  simultaneous  with 
the  effect.  But  I  distinguish  the  two  through  the  relation  of 
time  of  the  dynamical  connection  of  both.  For  if  I  lay  the 
ball  upon  the  cushion,  then  the  hollow  follows  upon  the  before 
smooth  surface ;  but  supposing  the  cushion  has,  from  some 
cause  or  another,  a  hollow,  there  does  not  thereupon  follow  a 
leaden  ball. 

Thus,  the  law  of  succession  of  time  is  in  all  instances  the 
only  empirical  criterion  of  effect  in  relation  to  the  causality  of 
tl"^  antecedent  cause.  The  glass  is  the  cause  of  the  rising  of 
^he  water  above  its  horizontal  surface,  although  the  two  phse- 
nomena  are  contemporaneous.  For,  as  soon  as  1  draw  some 
water  with  the  glass  from  a  larger  vessel,  an  effect  follows 
thereupon,  namely,  the  change  of  the  horizontal  state  which 
the  water  had  in  the  large  vessel  into  a  concave,  wliicli  it 
assumes  in  the  glass. 

This  conception  of  causality  leads  us  to  the  conception  of 
action ;  that  of  action,  to  the  conception  of  force  ;  and  through 
it,  to  the  conception  of  substance.  As  I  do  not  wish  this 
critical  essay,  the  sole  purpose  of  which  is  to  treat  of  the  sources 
of  our  synthetical  cognition  h  priori^  to  be  crowded  with 
analyses  which  merely  explain,  but  do  not  enlarge  the  sphere 
of  our  conceptions,  I  reserve  the  detailed  explanation  of  the 
above  conceptions  for  a  future  system  of  pure  reason.  Such  an 
analysis,  indeed,  executed  with  great  particularity,  may  already 
be  found  in  well-known  works  on  this  subject.  But  I  cannot  at 
present  refrain  from  making  a  few  remarks  on  the  empirical 
criterion  of  a  substance,  in  so  far  as  it  seems  to  be  more  evi- 
dent and  more  easily  recognised  through  the  conception  of 
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action,  than  through  that  of  the  permanence  of  a  phieuo- 
menon. 

Where  action  (consequently  activity  and  force)  exists,  sub- 
stance also  must  exist,  and  in  it  alone  must  be  sought  the  seat 
of  that  fruitful  source  of  phsenomeua.  Very  well.  But  if  ve 
are  called  upon  to  explain  what  we  mean  by  substance,  and 
wish  to  avoid  the  vice  of  reasoning  in  a  circle,  tlie  answer  is 
by  no  means  so  easy.  How  shall  we  conclude  immediately 
from  the  action  to  the  pennanence  of  that  which  acts,  this 
being  nevertheless  an  essential  and  peculiar  criterion  of  sub- 
stance (pheenomenon)  7  But  after  what  has  been  said  above, 
the  solution  of  this  question  becomes  easy  enough,  although 
by  the  common  mode  of  procedure — merely  analysing  our 
conceptions — it  would  be  quite  impossible.  The  conception 
of  action  indicates  the  relation  of  the  subject  of  causality 
to  the  effect.  Now  because  all  effect  consists  in  that  which 
happens,  therefore  in  the  changeable,  the  last  subject 
thereof  is  the  permanent,  as  the  substratum  of  all  that 
changes,  that  is,  substance.  For  according  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  causality,  actions  are  always  the  first  ground  of  all 
change  in  phaenomena,  and  consequently  cannot  be  a  pro- 
perty of  a  subject  which  itself  changes,  because  if  this  w^ 
the  case,  otlier  actions  and  another  subject  would  be  necessary 
to  determine  this  change.  From  all  this  it  results  that  action 
alone,  as  an  empirical  criterion,  is  a  suilicient  proof  of  the 
presence  of  substantiality,  without  any  necessity  on  my  part 
of  endeavouring  to  discover  the  permanence  of  substance  by 
a  comparison.  Besides,  by  this  mode  of  induction  we  could 
not  attain  to  the  completeness  which  the  magnitude  and  strict 
universality  of  the  conception  requires.  For  that  the  primary 
subject  of  the  causality  of  all  arising  and  passing  away,  all 
origin  and  extinction,  cannot  itself  (in  the  sphere  of  phosnom- 
ena)  arise  and  puss  away,  is  a  sound  and  safe  conclusion,  a  con- 
clusion which  leads  us  to  the  conception  of  empirical  necessity 
and  permanence  in  existence,  and  consequently  to  the  concep- 
tion of  a  substance  as  pheenomenon. 

When  something  happens,  the  mere  fact  of  the  occurrence, 
without  regard  to  that  which  occurs,  is  an  object  requiring  in- 
Testigation.  The  transition  from  the  non-being  of  a  state  into 
the  existence  of  it,  supposing  that  this  state  contains  no  quality 
which  previously  existed  in  the  phenomenon,  is  a  fact  of  itseU 
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demanding  inquiry.  Such  an  event,  as  lias  been  shown  in  No. 
A,  does  not  concern  substance  (for  substance  does  not  thus 
originate),  but  its  condition  or  state.  It  is  therefore  only 
chauge,  and  not  origin  from  nothing.  If  thia  origin  be  re- 
garded as  the  effect  of  a  foreign  cause,  it  is  termed  creatioui 
which  cannot  be  admitted  as  an  event  among  phaenomena,  be- 
cause tlie  very  possibility  of  it  would  annihilate  the  unity  of 
experience.  If,  however,  I  regard  all  things  not  as  phaenomena, 
but  as  tilings  in  tbemsoives,  and  objects  of  understanding  alone, 
they,  although  substances,  may  be  considered  as  dependent,  in 
respect  of  their  existence,  on  a  foreign  cause.  But  tliis  would 
require  a  very  different  meaning  in  the  words,  a  meaning  which 
could  not  apply  to  phsenomena  as  objects  of  possible  ex- 
perience. 

How  a  thing  can  be  changed,  how  it  is  possible  that  upon 
one  state  existing  in  one  point  of  time,  an  opposite  state 
should  follow  in  another  point  of  time — of  this  we  have  not 
the  smallest  conception  ^  priori.  There  is  requisite  for  this  tlie 
knowledge  of  real  powers,  which  can  only  be  given  empirically; 
for  example,  knowledge  of  moving  forces,  or,  in  other  words, 
of  certain  successive  phsenomena  (as  movements)  which  in- 
dicate the  presence  of  such  forces.  But  the  form  of  every 
change,  the  condition  under  which  alone  it  can  take  place  as 
the  coming  into  existence  of  another  state  (be  the  content  of 
the  change,  that  is,  the  state  which  is  changed,  what  it  may), 
and  consequently  the  succession  of  the  states  themselves,  can 
very  well  be  considered  d  priori,  in  relation  to  the  law  of 
causality  and  the  conditions  of  time.* 

When  a  substance  passes  from  one  state,  a,  into  another  statCi 
b,  the  point  of  time  in  which  the  latter  exists  is  different  from^ 
and  subsequent  to  that  in  which  the  former  existed.  In  like 
manner,  the  second  state,  as  reality  (in  the  phecnomenon),  differs 
from  the  first,  in  which  the  reality  of  the  second  did  not  exist, 
as  b  from  sero.  That  is  to  say,  if  the  state,  b,  differs  from 
the  state,  a,  only  in  respect  to  quantity,  the  change  is  a  coming 
into  existence  of  b — a,  which  in  the  former  state  did  not  exist, 
and  in  relation  to  which  that  state  is  '=  0. 

*  It  must  be  remarked,  that  I  do  not  speak  of  the  change  of  certain 
relations,  but  of  the  change  of  the  state.  Thus,  when  a  bod)  moves  in  an 
iinifortn  manner,  it  does  not  change  its  state  (of  motion) ;  but  only  xshcM 
Ks  motion  increases  or  decreases. 
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Now  the  question  arises,  how  a  thing  passes  from  one  state 
•na,  into  another  state  =  b.  Between  two  moments  there 
is  always  a  certain  time,  and  between  two  states  existing  in 
these  moments,  there  is  always  a  difference  having  a  certain 
quantity  (for  all  parts  of  phaeuomena  are  in  their  turn  quan- 
tities). Consequently,  every  transition  from  one  state  into 
another,  is  always  effected  in  a  time  contained  between  two 
moments,  of  which  the  first  determines  the  state  which  the 
thing  leaves,  and  the  second  detennines  the  state  into  which 
tlie  thing  passes.  Both  moments,  then,  are  limitations  of  the 
time  of  a  change,  consequently  of  tlie  intermediate  state  be- 
tween both,  and  as  such  they  belong  to  the  total  of  tlie  change. 
Now  every  change  has  a  cause,  which  evidences  its  causahty 
in  the  whole  time  during  which  the  change  takes  place.  The 
cause,  therefore,  docs  not  produce  the  change  all  at  once  or 
in  one  moment,  but  in  a  time,  so  that,  as  the  time  gradually 
increases  from  the  commencing  instant,  a»  to  its  completion 
at  b,  in  like  manner  also,  the  quantity  of  the  reahty  (b — a)  is 
generated  through  the  lesser  degrees  which  are  contained 
between  the  first  and  last.  All  change  is  therefore  possible 
only  through  a  continuous  action  of  the  causality,  which,  in 
so  far  as  it  is  uniform,  we  call  a  momentum.  The  change  does 
not  consist  of  these  momenta,  but  is  generated  or  produced 
by  tliem  as  their  effect. 

Such  is  the  law  of  the  continuity  of  all  change,  the  ground 
of  which  b,  that  neither  time  itself  nor  any  phasnomeuon  in 
time  consists  of  parts  which  are  the  smallest  possible,  but  that, 
notwithstanding,  the  state  of  a  thing  passes  in  the  process  of 
a  change  through  all  these  parts,  as  elements,  to  its  second 
state.  There  is  no  smallest  degree  of  reality  in  a  phseuomenon, 
just  as  there  is  no  smallest  degree  in  tlic  quantity  of  time  ;  and 
so  the  new  state  of  the  reality  grows  up  out  of  the  former 
state,  through  all  the  infinite  degrees  thereof,  the  differences 
of  which  one  from  another,  taken  all  together,  are  less  than 
the  difference  between  0  and  a. 

It  is  not  our  business  to  enquire  here  into  the  utility  of  this 
principle  in  the  iiivcstigntion  of  nature.  But  how  such  a  pro- 
position, which  appenra  so  greatly  to  extend  our  knowledge  of 
nature,  is  possible  completely  d  priori,  is  indeed  a  question  which 
deserves  investigation,  although  the  first  view  seems  to  de< 
nionstrate  tlie  truth  and  reality  of  the  principle,  and  the  qucs- 
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tion,  how  it  is  possible,  may  be  considered  superfluoas.  For 
there  are  so  many  groundless  pretensions  to  the  enlargement 
of  onr  knowledge  by  pure  reason,  that  we  must  take  it  as  a 
general  rule  to  be  mistrustful  of  all  such,  and  without  a 
thorough-going  and  radical  deduction,  to  belieye  nothing  of 
the  sort  even  on  the  clearest  dogmatical  evidence. 

Every  addition  to  our  empirical  knowledge,  and  every  advance 
made  in  the  exercise  of  our  perception,  is  nothing  more  than 
an  extension  of  the  determhiation  of  the  internal  sense,  that 
is  to  say,  a  progression  in  time,  be  objects  themselves  what 
they  may,  phenomena,  or  pure  intuitions.  This  progression 
in  time  determines  everything,  and  is  itself  determined  by 
nothing  else.  That  is  to  say,  the  parts  of  the  progression 
exist  only  in  time,  and  by  means  of  the  synthesis  thereof,  and 
are  not  given  antecedently  to  it.  For  this  reason,  eyery 
transition  in  perception  to  anything  which  follows  upon  an- 
other in  time,  is  a  determination  of  time  by  means  of  the  pro- 
duction of  this  perception.  And  as  this  determination  of  time 
is,  always  and  in  all  its  parts,  a  quantity,  the  perception  pro- 
duced is  to  be  considered  as  a  quantity  which  proceeds  through 
all  its  degrees — no  one  of  whicli  is  the  smallest  possible — from 
jcro  up  to  its  determined  degree.  From  this  we  perceive  the 
possibility  of  cognizing  h  priori  a  law  of  changes — a  law,  how- 
ever, which  concerns  their  form  merely.  We  merely  antici- 
pate our  own  apprehension,  the  formal  condition  of  which, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  itself  to  he  found  in  the  mind  antecedently 
to  all  given  phsenomenn,  must  certainly  be  capable  of  being 
cognized  h  priori. 

Thus,  as  time  contains  the  sensuous  condition  h  priori  of 
the  possibility  of  a  continuous  progression  of  that  which  exists 
to  that  which  follows  it,  the  understanding,  by  virtue  of  the 
unity  of  apperception,  contains  the  condition  h  priori  of  the 
possibility  of  a  continuous  determination  of  the  position  in 
time  of  nil  phsenomena,  and  this  by  means  of  the  series  of 
causes  and  effects,  the  former  of  which  necessitate  the  sequence 
of  the  Inttcr,  and  thereby  render  universally  and  for  all  time, 
and  by  consequence,  objectively,  valid  the  empirical  cognitioD 
of  the  relations  of  time. 
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C. 
THIRD  ANALOGY. 

PfiUiOIPLES  OF  G0-SXI8TEKCE,    ACCORDTNO  TO  THE   LAW  OV 

RECIPROCITY  OR  COMMUKITT. 

All  substances t  in  so  far  as  they  can  be  perceived  in  space  at  the 
same  time,  exist  in  a  state  of  complete  reciprocity  of  action. 

Proof. 

Tilings  are  co-existent,  when  in  cmpiricAi  intuition  the  per- 
ception of  the  one  can  follow  upon  the  perception  of  the 
other,  and  vice  versd — which  cannot  occur  in  the  succession 
of  phsenomena,  as  we  have  shown  in  the  explanation  of  the 
second  principle.  Thus  I  can  perceive  the  moon  and  then 
the  earth,  or  conversely,  first  the  earth  and  tlicn  the  moon  ; 
and  for  the  reason  that  niv  perception  of  these  ohjccts  can 
reciprocally  follow  each  other,  1  say,  they  exist  contempo- 
raneously. Now  co-existence  is  the  existence  of  the  manifold 
in  the  same  time.  But  time  itself  is  not  an  object  of  percep- 
tion ;  and  therefore  we  cannot  conclude  from  the  fact  that 
things  are  placed  in  the  same  time,  the  other  fact,  that  the 
perceptions  of  these  things  can  follow  each  other  reciprocally. 
The  synthesis  of  the  imagination  in  apprehension  would  ouly 
present  to  us  each  of  tliese  perceptions  as  present  in  the  subject 
when  the  other  is  not  present,  and  contrariwise ;  but  would  not 
show  that  the  objects  are  co-existent,  that  is  to  say,  that,  if  the 
one  exists,  the  other  also  exists  in  the  same  time,  and  that  this 
is  necessarily  so,  in  order  that  the  perceptions  may  be  capable 
of  foUowingeoch  other  reciprocally.  It  follows  thataconception 
of  the  understanding  or  category  of  the  reciprocal  sequence  of 
the  determinations  of  pheeuomena  (existing,  as  tliey  do,  apart 
from  each  other,  and  yet  conteniponiucously),  is  requisite 
to  justify  us  in  saying  that  the  reciprocal  succession  of  per- 
ceptions has  its  foundation  in  the  object,  and  to  enable  us  to 
represent  co-existence  as  objective,  liut  that  relation  of  sub- 
stances in  which  the  one  contains  dete'/miuiitions  the  ground 
of  which  is  in  the  other  substance,  is  the  relation  of  inllueuce. 
And,  when  this  influence  is  reciprocal,  it  is  the  relation  of 
community  or  reciprocity.  Consequently  the  co-existence  of 
substances  in  space  cannot  be  cognised  in  experience  other* 
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wise  than  under  the  precondition  of  their  reciprocal  action* 
This  is  therefore  the  condition  of  the  possihility  of  thingi 
themselves  as  ohjects  of  experience. 

Things  are  co-existent,  in  so  far  as  they  exist  in  one  and  the 
same  time.  But  how  can  we  know  that  they  exist  in  one  and 
the  same  time  ?  Only  by  observing  that  the  order  in  the  syn- 
thesis of  apprehension  of  the  manifold  is  arbitrary  and  a 
matter  of  indifTerence,  that  is  to  say,  that  it  can  proceed  from 
A,  through  B,  C,  J),  to  £»  or  contrariwise  from  £  to  A.  For 
if  they  were  successive  in  time  (and  in  the  order,  let  ni 
suppose,  which  begins  with  A),  it  is  quite  impossible  for  the 
apprehension  in  perception  to  begin  with  E  and  go  backwards 
to  A,  inasmuch  as  A  belongs  to  past  time,  and  therefore  cannot 
be  an  object  of  apprehension. 

Let  us  assume  that  in  a  number  of  substances  considered  as 
phsenomena  each  is  completely  isolated,  that  is,  that  no  one  acts 
upon  another.  Then  I  say  that  the  co-existence  of  these  cannot 
be  an  object  of  possible  perception,  and  fliat  the  existence  of 
one  cannot,  by  any  mode  of  empirical  synthesis,  lead  us  to 
tlie  existence  of  another.  For  we  imagine  them  in  this  case 
to  be  separated  by  a  completely  void  space,  and  thus  percep- 
tion, which  proceeds  from  the  one  to  the  other  in  time,  would 
iudeed  determine  their  existence  by  means  of  a  following  per- 
ception, but  would  be  quite  unable  to  distinguish  whether 
the  one  phenomenon  follows  objectively  upon  the  first,  or  is 
co-existent  with  it. 

Ik'sidcs  the  mere  fact  of  existence  then,  there  must  be 
something  by  means  of  which  A  determines  the  position  of 
B  in  time,  and  conversely,  B  the  position  of  A ;  because  only 
under  this  condition  can  substances  be  empirically  represented 
as  existing  contemporaneously.  Now  that  alone  determines 
tlie  position  of  another  thing  in  time,  which  is  the  cause  of  it 
or  of  its  determinations.  Consequently  every  substance  (inas- 
mucli  as  it  can  have  succession  predicated  of  it  only  in  respect 
of  its  determinations)  must  contain  the  causality  of  certain 
determinations  in  another  substance,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
effects  of  the  causality  of  the  other  in  itself.  That  is  to  say 
substances  ninst  stand  (mediately  or  immediately)  in  dyna 
mical  community  with  each  other,  if  co-existence  is  to  be  cog- 
nixed  in  any  possible  experience.  But,  in  regard  to  objects 
of  experience,  that  is  absolutely  necessary,  without  which  the 
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experience  of  these  objects  would  itself  be  impossible.  Con- 
sequently it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  all  substances  in  the 
world  of  pbtenomena,  in  so  far  as  they  are  co-existent,  stand  in 
a  relation  of  complete  community  of  reciprocal  action  to  each 
other. 

The  word  community  has  in  our  language*  two  meanings, 
and  contains  the  two  notions  conveyed  in  the  Latin  communio, 
Aiid  commercium.  We  employ  it  in  this  place  in  the  latter  sense — 
that  of  a  dynamical  community,  without  which  even  the  com- 
munity of  place  (cominunio  spatii)  could  not  be  empirically 
cognized.  In  our  experiences  it  is  easy  to  observe,  that  it  is 
only  the  continuous  influences  in  all  parts  of  space  that  can 
conduct  our  senses  from  one  object  to  another ;  that  the  light 
which  plays  between  our  eyes  and  the  heavenly  bodies  pro- 
duces a  mediating  community  between  them  and  us,  and 
thereby  evidences  their  co-existence  with  us  ;  that  wc  cannot 
empirically  change  our  position  (perceive  this  change),  unless 
the  existence  of  matter  throughout  the  whole  of  space  ren- 
dered possible  the  perception  of  the  positions  we  occupy  ; 
and  that  this  perception  can  prove  the  contemporaneous  ex- 
istence of  these  places  only  through  their  reciprocal  influence, 
and  thereby  also  the  co-existence  of  even  the  most  remote  ob- 
jects— although  in  this  case  the  proof  is  only  mediate.  With- 
out community,  every  perception  (of  a  phoenomenon  in  space) 
is  separated  from  every  other  and  isolated,  and  the  chain  of 
empirical  representations,  that  is,  of  experience,  must,  with 
the  appearance  of  a  new  object,  begin  entirely  denovo,  without 
the  least  connexion  with  preceding  representations,  and 
witliout  standing  towards  these  even  in  the  relation  of  time. 
My  intention  here  is  by  no  means  to  combat  the  notion  of 
empty  space  ;  for  it  may  exist  where  our  perceptions  cannot 
exist,  inasmuch  as  they  cannot  reach  thereto,  and  where,  there- 
fore, no  empirical  perception  of  co-existence  takes  phice.  But 
in  this  case  it  is  not  an  object  of  possible  experience. 

The  following  remarks  may  be  useful  in  the  way  of  explana- 
tion. In  the  mind,  all  phoinoiuena,  as  contents  of  a  possible 
experience,  must  exist  in  community  (communio)  of  apper- 
ception or  consciousness,  and  in  so  far  as  it  is  requisite  that 
objects  be  represented  as  co-existent  and  connectecf,  in  so  far 
must  they  reciprocally  determine  the  position  in  time  of  each 

*  German. 
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Other,  and  thereby  constitute  a  whole.  If  this  sabjective: 
community  is  to  reat  upon  an  objective  basis,  or  to  be  applied 
to  substances  as  phasnomena,  the  perception  of  one  substance 
must  render  possible  the  perception  of  another,  and  conversely. 
For  otherwise  succession,  which  is  always  found  in  percep- 
tions as  apprehensions,  would  be  predicated  of  external 
objects,  and  their  representation  of  their  co-existence  be  thus 
impossible.  Ihit  this  is  a  reciprocal  influence,  that  is  to  say, 
a  real  community  (commercium)  of  substances,  without  which 
therefore  the  empirical  relation  of  co-existence  would  be  a 
notion  beyond  the  reach  of  our  minds.  By  virtue  of  this  com- 
mercium, phsDuomena,  in  so  far  as  they  are  apart  from,  and 
nevertheless  in  connection  with  each  other,  constitute  a  com' 
pofitttm  reaU.  Such  compoiita  are  possible  in  many  different 
ways.  The  three  dynamical  relations  then,  from  which  all 
others  spring,  are  those  of  Inherence,  Consequence,  and  Com- 
position. 


Ihese,  then,  are  the  three  analogies  of  experience.  They 
are  nothing  more  than  principles  of  the  determination  of  the 
existence  of  phsenomena  in  time,  according  to  the  three  modi 
of  this  determination  ;  to  wit,  the  relation  to  time  itself  as  a 
quantity  (the  quantity  of  existence,  that  is,  duration),  the  re- 
lation in  time  as  a  series  or  succession,  finally,  the  relation 
in  time  as  the  complex  of  all  existence  (simultaneity).  This 
unity  of  determination  in  regard  to  time  is  thoroughly 
dynamical ;  that  is  to  say,  time  is  not  considered  as  that  in 
which  experience  determines  immediately  to  every  existence 
its  position ;  for  this  is  impossible,  inasmuch  as  absolute 
time  is  not  an  object  of  perception,  by  means  of  whicli 
phncnomena  can  be  connected  with  each  other.  On  the 
contrary,  the  rule  of  the  understanding,  through  which 
alone  the  existence  of  phienomena  can  reci'ive  synthetical 
unity  as  regards  relations  of  time,  determines  for  every  phe- 
nomenon its  |>osition  in  time,  and  consequently  d  priori,  and 
with  validity  for  all  and  every  time. 

By  nature,  in  the  empirical  sense  of  the  word,  we  under- 
•tand  the  totahty  of  phaenomena  connected,  in  respect  of  their 
existence,  according  to  necessary  rules,  that  is,  laws.  There 
are  therefore  certain  laws  (which  arc  moreover  h  priori)  which 
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make  nature  possible ;  and  all  empirical  laws  can  exist  only  by 
means  of  experience,  and  by  virtue  of  those  primitive  laws 
through  which  experience  itself  becomes  possible.  The  par- 
pose  of  the  analogies  is  therefore  to  represent  to  us  the  unity  of 
nature  in  the  connection  of  all  phienomena  under  certain  ex- 
ponents, the  only  business  of  which  is  to  express  the  relation 
of  time  (in  so  far  as  it  contains  all  existence  in  itself)  to  the 
unity  of  apperception,  which  can  exist  in  synthesis  only  ac- 
cording to  rules.  The  combined  expression  of  all  is  this  :  All 
phenomena  exist  in  one  nature,  and  must  so  exist,  inasmuch 
as  without  this  a  priori  unity,  no  unity  of  experience,  and 
consequently  no  determination  of  objects  in  experience,  is  pos- 
sible. 

As  regards  the  mode  of  proof  which  we  have  employed  in 
treating  of  these  transcendental  laws  of  nature,  and  the  pecu- 
liar character  of  it,  wc  mui^t  make  one  remark,  which  will  at 
the  same  time  be  important  as  a  guide  in  every  other  attempt 
to  demonstrate  tbe  truth  of  intellectual  and  hkewise  synthe- 
tical propositions  ^  priori.  Had  we  endeavoured  to  prove 
these  analogies  dogmatically,  that  is,  from  conceptions ;  that 
is  to  say,  had  we  employed  this  method  in  attempting  to  show 
tlmt  every  thing  which  exists,  exists  only  in  that  whicb  is  per- 
manent,— that  every  tbingor  event  presupposes  the  existence  of 
something  in  a  preceding  state,  upon  which  it  follows  in  con- 
formity with  a  rule — lastly,  tbnt  in  the  manifold,  which  is  co- 
existent, the  states  co-exist  in  connection  with  each  other 
according  to  a  rule, — all  our  labour  would  have  been  utterly  in 
vain.  .  For  mere  conceptions  of  things,  analyse  them  as  we  may, 
cannot  enable  us  to  conclude  from  the  existence  of  one  object 
to  the  existence  of  another.  What  other  course  was  left  for 
us  to  pursue  ?  This  only,  to  demonstrate  the  possibility  of 
experience  as  a  cognition  in  which  at  last  all  objects  must  be 
capable  of  being  presented  to  us,  if  the  representation  of  them 
is  to  possess  any  objective  reality*  Now  in  this  third,  this 
mediating  term,  the  essential  form  of  which  consists  in  the 
synthetical  unity  of  the  apperception  of  all  phasnomena,  we 
found  d  priori  conditions  of  the  universal  and  necessary  de- 
termination as  to  time  of  all  existences  in  the  world  of  plise- 
aomena,  without  which  the  empirical  determination  thereof  as 
to  time  would  itself  be  impossible,  and  we  abo'  discovered 
rules  of  synthetical  unity  d  priori^  by  means  of  which  we  could 
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anticipate  experience*  For  *«  ant  of  this  method,  and  from 
the  fancy  that  it  iras  possible  to  discover  a  dogmatical  proof 
of  the  synthetical  propositions  which  are  requisite  in  the  em- 
pirical employment  of  the  understanding,  has  it  happened, 
that  a  proof  of  the  principle  of  sufficient  reason  has  been  so 
often  attempted,  and  always  in  vain.  Tlie  other  two  analogies 
nobody  has  ever  thought  of,  although  they  have  always  been 
silently  employed  by  the  mind,*  because  the  guiding  thread 
fnrnisfird  by  the  categories  was  wanting,  the  guide  which 
alone  can  enable  us  to  discover  every  hiatus,  both  in  the  system 
of  conceptions  and  of  principles. 

IV. 

ThB  PoSTVLATXS  07  EmPIBIOAL  THOUeHT. 

1 .  Tliat  which  agrees  with  the  formal  conditions  (intuition 
and  conception)  of  experience,  is  poMble. 

2.  That  which  coheres  with  the  material  conditions  of  ex- 
perience (sensation),  is  real, 

3.  That  whose  coherence  with  the  real  is  determined  ac- 
cording to  universal  conditions  of  experience  is  (exists)  ne- 
cessary. 

ExpUxnaiion. 

The  categories  of  modality  possess  this  peculiarity,  that  tliey 
do  not  in  the  least  determine  the  object,  or  enlarge  the  con- 
ception to  which  tliey  are  annexed  as  predicates,  but  only  ex- 
press its  relation  to  the  faculty  of  cognition.  Though  my 
conception  of  a  thing  is  in  itself  complete,  I  am  still  entitled 
to  ask  whether  the  object  of  it  is  merely  possible,  or  whether 
it  is  also  real,  or,  if  the  latter,  whether  it  is  also  necessary. 
But  hereby  the  object  itself  is  not  more  definitely  determined 

*  The  unity  of  the  univene,  in  which  all  phaenomens  mast  be  con- 
nected, is  evidently  s  mere  consequence  of  the  tacitly  admitted  principle 
of  the  community  of  ail  sulistonccs  wliich  are  co-existent.  For  were  sub- 
stances isolated,  they  could  not  as  parts  constitute  a  whole,  and  were  their 
connection  (reciprocal  action  of  the  manifold)  not  necessary  from  the  very 
fact  of  co-existence,  we  could  not  conclude  from  the  fact  of  the  latter  as 
a  merely  ideal  relation  to  the  former  as  a  real  one.  We  have,  however, 
shown  in  its  place,  that  community  is  the  proper  g;round  of  the  possibility 
of  an  empirical  cognition  of  co-existence,  and  that  we  may  therefore  pro- 
perly reason  from  the  latter  to  the  former  as  its  condition. 

H 
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in  thought,  out  the  question  is  only  in  what  relation  it,  in-* 
eluding  all  its  determinations,  stands  to  the  understanding 
and  its  employment  in  experience,  to  the  emptricnl  faculty 
of  judgment,  and  to  the  reason  in  its  application  to  expe- 
rience. 

For  this  very  reason,  too,  the  categories  of  modality  arc 
nothing  more  than  explanations  of  the  conceptions  of  possi- 
hility,  reality,  and  necessity,  as  employed  in  experience,  and 
at  the  same  time,  restrictions  of  all  the  categories  to  empirical 
use  alone,  not  authorizing  the  transcendental  employment  of 
« them.  For  if  they  are  to  have  something  more  than  a  merely 
logical  significance,  and  to  he  something  more  than  a  mere 
analytical  expression  of  the  form  of  thought,  and  to  have  a 
relation  to  things  and  their  possibility,  reality  or  necessity, 
they  must  concern  possible  experience  and  its  synthetical 
unity,  in  which  alone  objects  of  cognition  can  be  given. 

The  postulate  of  the  possibility  of  things  requires  also,  that 
the  conception  of  the  things  agree  with  the  formal  conditions 
of  our  experience  in  general.  But  this,  that  is  to  say,  the  ob- 
jective form  of  experience,  contains  all  the  kinds  of  synthesis 
which  are  requisite  for  the  cognition  of  objects.  A  concep- 
tion which  contains  a  synthesis  must  be  regarded  as  empty 
and  without  reference  to  an  object,  if  its  synthesis  does  not 
belong  to  expetience — either  as  borrowed  from  it,  and  in  this 
ease  it  is  called  an  empirical  conception,  or  such  as  is  the 
ground  and  h  priori  condition  of  experience  (its  form),  and  in 
this  case  it  is  a  pure  conception,  a  conception  which  neverthe- 
less belongs  to  experience,  inasmuch  as  its  object  can  be 
found  in  this  alone.  For  where  shall  we  find  the  criterion  or 
character  of  the  .possibiHty  of  an  object  which  is  cogitated  by 
means  of  an  ci  priori  synthetical  conception,  if  not  in  the  syn- 
thesis which  constitutes  the  form  of  empirical  cognition  of  ob- 
jects 7  That  in  such  a  conception  no  contradiction  exists  is 
indeed  a  necessary  logical  condition,  but  very  far  from  being 
sufficient  to  establish  the  objective  reality  of  the  conception, 
that  is,  the  possibility  of  such  an  object  as  is  thought  in  the 
conception.  Thus,  in  the  conception  of  a  figure  which  is 
contained  within  two  straight  lines,  there  is  no  contradiction, 
for  the  conceptions  of  two  straight  lines  and  of  their  junction 
contain  no  negation  of  a  figure.  The  impossibility  in  such  a 
oase  does  not  rest  upon  the  conception  in  itself,  but  upon  the 
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constraction  of  it  in  space,  that  is  to  say,  upon  the  conditions 
of  space  and  its  determinations.  But  these  hme  themselves 
objective  reality,  that  is,  they  apply  to  possible  things,  because 
they  contain  h  priori  the  form  of  experience  in  general. 

And  now  we  shall  proceed  to  point  out  the  extensive  utility 
and  influence  of  this  postulate  of  possibility.  When  I  repre- 
sent to  myself  a  thing  that  is  permanent,  so  that  everything 
in  it  which  changes  belongs  merely  to  its  state  or  condition, 
from  such  a  conception  alone  I  never  can  cognize  that  such  a 
thing  is  possible.  Or,  if  I  represent  to  myself  something 
which  is  so  constituted  that,  when  it  is  posited,  something  else 
follows  always  and  infallibly,  my  thought  contains  no  self- 
contradiction  ;  but  whether  such  a  property  as  causality  is  to 
be  found  in  any  possible  thing,  my  thought  alone  affords  no 
means  of  judging.  Finally,  I  can  represent  to  myself  different 
things  (substnnccs)  which  are  so  constituted,  thnt  the  state  or 
condition  of  one  cnusos  a  chnngc  in  the  stiitc  of  tlic  other, 
and  reciprocally  ;  but  whether  such  a  relation  is  a  property  of 
things  cannot  be  perceived  from  these  conceptions,  which  con- 
tain a  merely  arbitrary  synthesis.  Only  from  the  ftict,  there-r 
fore,  that  these  conceptions  express  a  priori  the  relations  of 
perceptions  in  every  experience,  do  we  know  that  they  possess 
objective  reality,  that  is,  transcendental  truth ;  and  that  inde- 
pendent of  experience,  though  not  independent  of  all  relation 
to  the  form  of  an  experience  in  genernl  and  its  synthetical 
unity,  in  which  alone  objects  can  be  empirically  cognized. 

But  when  we  fashion  to  ourselves  new  conceptions  of  sub- 
stances, forces,  action  nnd  reaction,  from  the  material  pre- 
sented to  us  by  perception,  without  following  the  example  of 
experience  in  their  connexion,  we  create  mere  chimeras,  of  the 
possibility  of  which  we  cannot  discover  any  criterion,  because 
we  have  not  taken  experience  for  our  instructress,  though  we 
have  borrowed  t!;?;  conceptions  from  her.  Such  fictitious 
conceptions  derive  their  character  of  possibility  not,  like  the 
categories,  ti  priori^  as  conceptions  on  which  all  experience  de- 
pends, but  only,  hponferioriy  as  conceptions  given  by  means  of 
experience  itself,  and  their  possibility  must  either  be  cog- 
nized a  posteriori  and  empirically,  or  it  cannot  be  cognized  at 
all.  A  substance,  which  is  permanently  present  in  space,  yet 
without  filling  it  (like  thnt  tertitan  quid  between  matter  and 
the  thinking  subject  which  some  have  tried  to  introduce  into 

M  2 
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metaphyBics),  or  a  peculiar  fundamental  power  of  the  mind  of 
intuiting  the  future  by  anticipation  (instead  of  merely  infer- 
ring from  past  and  present  events),  or,  finally,  a  power  of  the 
mind  to  place  itself  in  community  of  thought  with  other  men, 
however  distant  they  may  he — these  are  conceptions,  the  pos- 
sihihty  of  which  has  no  ground  to  rest  upon.  For  they  are 
not  based  upon  experience  and  its  known  laws ;  and  with- 
out experience,  they  are  a  merely  arbitrary  conjunction  of 
thoughts,  which,  though  containing  no  internal  contradiction, 
has  no  claim  to  objective  reality,  neither,  consequently,  to  the 
possibility  of  such  an  object  as  is  thought  in  these  concep- 
tions. As  far  as  concerns  reality,  it  is  self-evident  that  we 
cannot  cogitate  such  a  possibility  in  concreto  without  the  aid 
of  experience ;  because  reality  is  concerned  only  with  sensa- 
tion, as  the  matter  of  experience,  and  not  with  the  form  of 
thought,  with  which  we  can  no  doubt  indulge  in  sliaping 
fancies. 

But  I  pass  by  everything  which  derives  its  possibility  from 
reality  in  experience,  and  I  purpose  treating  here  merely  of 
the  possibility  of  things  by  means  of  ^  priori  conceptions.  I 
maintain,  then,  that  the  possibility  of  things  is  not  derived 
from  such  conceptions  per  se,  but  only  when  considered  as 
formal  and  objective  conditions  of  an  experience  in  general. 

It  seems,  indeed,  as  if  the  possibility  of  a  triangle  could  be 
cognized  from  the  conception  of  it  alone  (which  is  certainly 
independent  of  experience)  ;  for  we  can  certainly  give  to  the 
conception  a  corresponding  object  completely  d  priori,  that  is 
to  say,  we  can  construct  it.  But  as  a  triangle  is  only  the 
form  of  an  object,  it  must  remain  a  mere  product  of  the  ima- 
gination, and  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  an  object  cor- 
responding to  it  must  remain  doubtful,  unless  we  can  discover 
some  other  ground,  unless  we  know  that  the  figure  can  be 
cogitated  under  the  conditions  upon  which  all  objects  of  ex- 
perience rest.  Now,  the  facts  that  space  is  a  formal  condition 
<i  priori  of  external  experience,  that  the  formative  synthesis,  by 
which  we  construct  a  triangle  in  imagination,  is  the  very  same 
us  chat  we  employ  in  the  apprehension  of  a  phicii«meuon  for 
the  purpose  of  making  an  enipiiical  conception  of  it,  are  what 
alone  connect  the  notion  of  the  possibility  of  such  a  thing  with 
the  conception  of  it.  In  the  same  manner,  the  possibility  of 
continuous  quantities,  indeed  of  quantities  in  general,  for  the 
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conceptions  of  them  are  without  exception  synthetical,  is  never 
evident  from  the  conceptions  in  themselves,  hat  only  when 
they  are  considered  as  the  formal  conditions  of  the  determina- 
tion of  objects  in  experience.  And  where,  indeed,  should  we 
look  for  objects  to  correspond  to  our  conceptions,  if  not  in 
experience,  by  which  alone  objects  arc  presented  to  us  7  It 
is,  however,  true  that  without  antecedent  experience  we  can 
cognize  and  characterize  the  possibility  of  things,  relatively  to 
the  formal  conditions,  under  which  something  is  determined 
in  experience  as  an  object,  consequently  completely  Ht  priori. 
But  still  this  is  possible  only  in  relation  to  experience  and 
within  its  limits. 

The  postulate  concerning  the  cognition  of  the  reality  of 
things  reouires  perception,  consequently  conscious  sensation, 
not  indeea  immediately,  that  is,  of  the  object  itself,  whose 
existence  is  to  be  cognized,  but  still  that  the  object  have  some 
connection  with  a  real  perception,  in  accordance  with  the  ana- 
logies of  experience,  which  exhibit  all  kinds  of  real  connec- 
tion in  experience. 

From  the  mere  conception  of  a  thing  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
clude its  existence.  For,  let  the  conception  be  ever  so  com- 
plete, and  containing  a  statement  of  all  the  determinations  of 
the  thing,  the  existence  of  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  all  this, 
but  only  with  the  question — whether  such  a  thing  is  given,  so 
that  the  perception  of  it  can  in  every  case  precede  the  concep- 
tion. For  the  fact  that  the  conception  of  it  precedes  the  per- 
ception, merely  indicates  the  possibility  of  its  existence ;  it  is 
perception,  which  presents  matter  to  the  conception,  that  is 
the  sole  criterion  of  reality.  Prior  to  the  perception  of  the 
thing,  however,  and  therefore  comparatively  h  priori,  we  are 
able  to  cognize  its  existence,  proviucd  it  stands  in  connection 
with  some  perceptions  according  to  the  principles  of  the  em- 
pirical conjunction  of  these,  that  is,  in  conformity  with  the 
analogies  of  perception.  For,  in  this  case,  the  existence  of 
the  supposed  thing  is  connected  with  our  perceptions  in  a 
possible  experience,  and  we  are  able,  with  the  guidance  of 
these  analogies,  to  reason  in  the  series  of  possible  perceptions 
from  a  thing  which  wc  do  really  perceive  to  the  thing  we  do 
not  perceive.  Thus,  we  cognize  the  existence  of  a  magnetic 
matter  penetrating  all  bodies  from  the  perception  of  tlie  at- 
traction of  the  steel- filings  by  the  magnet,  althongh  the  con- 
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stitution  of  our  orgnns  renders  an  immediate  perception  of 
this  matter  impossible  for  us.  For»  according  to  the  laws  of 
sensibility  and  the  connected  context  of  our  perceptions,  we 
should  in  an  experience  conic  also  on  an  immediate  empirical 
intuition  of  this  matter,  if  our  senses  were  more  acute, — but 
this  obtuscness  has  no  inlhience  upon  and  cannot  alter  the 
form  of  possible  experience  in  general.  Our  knowledge  of 
the  existence  of  things  reaches  as  far  as  our  perceptions,  and 
what  may  be  inferred  from  them  according  to  empirical  laws, 
extend.  If  we  do  not  set  out  from  experience,  or  do  not  pro- 
ceed according  to  the  laws  of  the  empirical  connection  of 
phocnomena,  our  pretensions  to  discover  the  existence  of  a 
thing  which  we  do  not  immediately  perceive  are  vain.  IdealUm, 
however,  brings  forward  powerful  objections  to  these  rules  for 
proving  existence  mediately.  This  is,  tlierefore,  the  proper 
place  for  its  refutation. 

RISFVTATIOir  OF  IDKALI8M. 

Idealism — I  mean  material*  idealism — is  the  theory  which 
declares  the  existence  of  objects  in  space  without  us  to  be 
either  (1)  doubtful  and  indemonstrable,  or  (2)  false  and  im- 
possible. The  first  is  the  problematical  idealism  of  Des  Cartes, 
who  admits  the  undoubted  certainty  of  only  one  empirical  as- 
sertion {aa$ertio)y  to  wit,  /  am.  The  second  is  the  dogmatical 
idealism  of  Berkeley,  who  maintains  that  space,  together  with 
all  the  objects  of  which  it  is  the  inseparable  condition,  is  a 
thing  which  is  in  itself  impossible,  and  that  consequently  the 
objects  in  space  are  mere  products  of  the  imagination.  The 
dogmatical  theory  of  idealism  is  unavoidable,  if  we  regard 
space  as  a  property  of  things  in  themselves ;  for  in  that  case 
it  is,  with  all  to  which  it  serves  as  condition,  a  nonentity. 
But  the  foundation  for  this  kind  of  idealism  we  have  already 
destroyed  in  the  transcendental  lesthetic.  Problematical  ideal- 
ism, which  makes  no  such  assertion,  but  only  alleges  our  in- 
capacity to  prove  the  existence  of  anything  besides  ourselves 
by  means  of  immediate  experience,  is  a  theory  rational  and  evi- 
dencing a  thorough  and  philosophical  mode  of  thinking,  for 
it  observes  the  rule,  not  to  form  a  decisive  judgment  before 

*  In  oppoaition  to  formal  or  critical  icIealUm — the  theory  of  Kant— - 
which  denies  to  us  a  knowledge  of  things  as  things  in  themselves,  and 
maintains  that  we  can  know  only  phnnoniena. — Tr, 
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fenfficient  proof  be  shown.  The  desired  proof  mnst  therefore 
demonatrate  that  we  have  experience  of  external  things,  and 
not  mere  fancies.  For  this  purpose,  we  must  prove,  that  our 
internal  and,  to  Des  Cartes,  indubitable  experience  is  itself 
possible  only  under  the  previous  araumption  of  external  ex- 
perience. 

Theobbm. 

The  iimple  but  emptricaliy  determined  con9citmsnes9  of  my  oum 
existence  prove$  the  existence  of  external  objects  in  space , 

PnooY. 

I  am  conscious  of  my  own  existence  as  determined  in  time. 
All  determination  in  regard  to  time  presupposes  the  exist- 
ence of  something  permanent  in  perception.  But  tliis  perma- 
nent something  cannot  be  something  in  me,  for  the  yery 
reason  that  my  existence  in  time  is  itself  determined  by  this 
permanent  something.  It  follows  that  the  perception  of  this 
permanent  existence  is  possible  only  through  a  thing  without 
me,  aiKl  not  through  the  mere  representation  of  a  thing  with- 
out me.  Consequently,  the  determination  of  my  existence  in 
time  is  possible  only  through  the  existence  of  real  things  ex- 
ternal to  me.  Now,  consciousness  in  time  is  necessarily  con- 
nected with  the  consciousness  of  the  possibility  of  this  deter- 
mination in  time.  Hence  it  follows,  that  consciousness  in 
time  is  necessarily  connected  also  with  the  existence  of  things 
without  me,  inasmuch  ns  the  existence  of  these  things  is  the 
condition  of  determination  in  time.  That  is  to  say,  the  con- 
sciousness of  my  own  existence  is  at  the  same  time  an  im- 
mediate consciousness  of  the  existence  of  other  things  with- 
out me. 

Remark  I.  The  reader  will  observe,  that  in  the  foregoing 
proof  the  game  which  idealism  plnvs,  is  retorted  upon  itself, 
and  with  more  justice.  It  assumed,  that  the  only  hnmediate 
experience  is  internal,  and  that  from  this  we  can  only  infer 
the  existence  of  external  things.  But,  as  always  happens, 
when  we  reason  from  given  eflFecU  to  determined  causes. 
Idealism  has  reasoned  with  too  much  haste  and  uncertainty, 
for  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  cause  of  our  representations 
may  lie  in  ourselves,  and  that  we  ascribe  it  falsely  to  external 
thintcs.     But  our  proof  shows  that  external  experience  is  pro- 
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perly  immediate,*  that  only  by  virtue  of  it — not,  indeed,  th^ 
consciousness  of  our  own  existence,  but  certainly  the  deter- 
mination  of  our  existence  in  time,  that  is,  internal  experi- 
ence— ^is  possible.  It  is  true,  that  the  representation  /  axit, 
which  is  the  expression  of  the  consciousness  which  can  ac- 
company all  my  thoughts,  is  that  which  immediately  includes 
the  existence  of  a  subject.  But  in  this  representation  we 
cannot  find  any  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  therefore  also 
no  empirical  knowledge,  that  is,  experience.  For  experience 
contains,  in  addition  to  the  thought  of  something  existing, 
intuition,  and  in  this  case  it  must  be  internal  intuition,  that 
is,  time,  in  relation  to  which  the  subject  must  be  determined. 
But  the  existence  of  external  things  is  absolutely  requisite  for 
this  purpose,  so  that  it  follows  that  internal  experience  is 
itself  possible  only  mediately  and  through  external  experience. 
Remark  II.  Now  with  this  view  all  empirical  use  of  our  faculty 
of  cognition  in  the  determination  of  time  is  in  perfect  accord- 
ance. Its  truth  is  supported  by  the  fact,  that  it  is  possible  to 
perceive  a  determination  of  time  only  by  means  of  a  change  in 
external  relations  (motion)  to  the  permanent  in  space ;  (for  ex- 
ample, we  become  aware  of  the  sun's  motion,  by  observing  the 
changes  of  his  relation  to  the  objects  of  this  earth).  But  this  is 
not  all.  We  find  that  we  possess  nothing  permanent  that  can 
correspond  and  be  submitted  to  the  conception  of  a  substance 
as  intuition,  except  matter.  This  idea  of  permanence  is  not 
itself  derived  from  external  experience,  but  is  an  a  priori 
necessary  condition  of  all  determination  of  time,  consequently 
also  of  the  internal  sense  in  reference  to  our  own  existence, 
and  that  through  the  existence  of  external  tlkiugs.  In  the 
representation  /,  the  consciousness  of  myself  is  not  an  intui- 

*  The  immediate  consciousness  of  the  existence  of  external  things  is, 
in  the  preceding  theorem,  not  presupposed,  but  proved,  he  the  possibility 
of  this  consciousness  understood  by  us  or  not.  The  question  as  to  the 
possibility  of  it  would  stand  thus :  Have  we  an  internal  sense,  but  no  ex- 
ternal sense,  and  is  our  belief  in  external  perception  a  mere  delusion  ? 
But  it  is  evident  that,  in  order  merely  to  fancy  to  ourselves  anything  a$ 
external,  that  is,  to  present  it  to  the  sense  in  intuition,  we  must  already 
possess  an  external  sense,  and  must  thereby  distinguish  immediately  the 
mere  receptivity  of  an  external  intuition  from  the  spontaneity  which  ^cha- 
racterises every  act  of  imagination.  For  merely  to  imagine  also  an  exter- 
nal sense,  would  annihilate  the  faculty  of  intuition  itself  which  is  to  be 
determined  by  the  imagination. 
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fion,  bat  a  merely  iutellectual  representation  produced  by  tLe 
Bpontaneous  activity  of  a  thinking  subject.  It  follows,  that 
this  /  has  not  any  predicate  of  intuition,  which,  in  its  cha- 
racter of  permanence,  could  serve  as  correlate  to  the  deter- 
mination of  time  in  the  internal  sense — in  the  same  way  as 
impenetrability  is  the  correlate  of  matter  as  an  empirical 
intuition. 

Remark  III.  From  the  fact  that  the  existence  oi  external 
things  is  a  necessary  condition  of  the  possibility  of  a  deter- 
mined consciousness  of  ourselves,  it  docs  not  follow  that  every 
intuitive  representation  of  external  things  involves  the  exist- 
ence of  these  things,  for  their  representations  may  very  well 
be  the  mere  products  of  the  imngination  (in  dreams  as  well  as 
in  madness)  ;  though,  indeed,  tliese  are  Uiemselves  created  by 
the  reproduction  of  previous  external  perceptions,  which,  as 
has  been  shown,  are  possible  only  through  the  reality  of  ex- 
ternal objects.  The  sole  aim  of  our  remarks  hns,  however, 
been  to  prove  that  internal  experience  in  gcnernl  is  possible 
only  through  external  experience  in  general.  Whether  this 
or  that  supposed  experience  be  purely  imaginary,  must  be  dis- 
covered from  its  particular  determinations,  and  by  comparing 
these  irith  the  criteria  of  all  real  experience. 

Finally,  as  regards  the  third  postulate,  it  applies  to  material 
necessity  in  existence,  and  not  to  merely  formal  and  logical 
necessity  in  the  connection  of  conceptions.  Now  as  we  cannot 
cognize  completely  d  priori  the  existence  of  any  object  of  sense, 
though  we  can  do  so  comparatively  d  priori,  that  is,  relatively  to 
some  other  previously  given  existence, — a  cognition,  however, 
which  can  only  be  of  such  an  existence  as  must  be  contained 
in  the  complex  of  experience,  of  which  the  previously  given 
perception  is  a  part, — the  necessity  of  existence  can  never  be 
cognized  from  conceptions,  but  always,  on  the  contrary,  from 
its  connection  with  that  which  is  an  object  of  perception. 
But  the  only  existence  cognized,  under  the  condition  of  other 
given  phtciiomcna,  as  necessary,  is  the  existence  of  effects 
from  given  causes  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  causality. 
It  is  cnnscqnenUy  not  the  necessity  of  the  existence  of  things 
(as  substances),  but  the  necessity  of  the  state  of  things  that 
we  cognise,  nnd  that  not  immediately,  but  by  means  of  the 
existence  of  other  states  given  in  perception,  according  to 
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empirical  laws  of  causality.  Hence  it  follows,  that  the  crite- 
rion  of  necessity  is  to  be  found  only  in  the  law  of  a  possible 
experience, — that  every  thing  which  happens  is  determined 
d  priori  in  the  phsenomenon  by  its  cause.  Thus  we  cognise 
only  the  necessity  of  effects  in  nature,  the  causes  of  which 
arc  given  us.  Moreover,  the  criterion  of  necessity  in  exist- 
ence possesses  no  application  beyond  the  field  of  possible  ex- 
perience, and  even  in  this  it  is  not  valid  of  the  existence  of 
things  as  substances,  because  thede  can  never  be  considered, 
as  empirical  effects,  or  as  something  that  happens  and  has  a 
beginning.  Necessity,  therefore,  regards  only  the  relations 
of  phoenoniena  according  to  the  dynamical  law  of  causality, 
and  the  possibility  grounded  thereon,  of  reasoning  from  some 
given  existence  (of  a  cause)  h  priori  to  another  existence  (of 
an  effect).  Every  thing  that  happens  is  hypothetically  necessary, 
is  a  principle  which  subjects  the  changes  that  take  place  in  the 
world  to  a  law,  that  is,  to  a  rule  of  necessary  existence,  without 
which  nature  herself  could  not  possibly  exist.  Hence  the 
proposition.  Nothing  happens  by  blind  chance  (in  mundo  non 
datur  casus),  is  an  d  priori  law  of  nature.  The  case  is  the 
same  with  the  proposition.  Necessity  in  nature  is  not  blind, 
that  is,  it  is  conditioned,  consequently  intelligible  necessity 
{non  datur  fatum).  Both  laws  subject  the  piny  of  change  to 
a  nature  of  things  (as  phocnonicua),  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  to  the  unity  of  the  understanding,  and  through  the  un- 
derstanding alone  can  changes  belong  to  an  experience,  as  the 
synthetical  unity  of  phaenomena.  Both  belong  to  the  class 
of  dynamical  principles.  The  former  is  properly  a  conse- 
quence of  the  principle  of  causality — one  or  the  analogies  of 
experience.  The  latter  belongs  to  the  principles  of  modality, 
which  to  the  determination  of  causality  adds  the  conception 
of  necessity,  which  is  itself,  however,  subject  to  a  rule  of  the 
understanding.  The  principle  of  continuity  forbids  any  leap 
in  the  series  of  phaenomena  regarded  as  changes  (in  mundo  non 
datur  saltus)  ;  and  likewise,  in  the  coniplex  of  all  empirical 
intuitions  in  space,  any  break  or  hiatus  between  two  phaeno- 
mena {non  datur  hiatus), — for  we  can  so  express  the  principle, 
that  experience  can  admit  nothing  which  proves  the  existence 
of  a  vacuum,  or  which  even  admits  it  as  a  part  of  an  empirical 
synthesis.  For,  as  regards  a  vacuum  or  void,  which  we  may 
cogitate  aa  out  aud  beyond  of  the  field  of  possible  experience 
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(the  world),  such  a  question  cannot  come  before  the  tribunal 
of  mere  understanding,  which  decides  only  upon  questions 
that  concern  the  empUiyment  of  given  pheenomena  for  the 
construction  of  empirical  cognition.  It  is  rnther  a  problem 
for  ideal  reason,  which  passes  beyond  the  sphere  of  a  pos- 
sible  experience,  and  aims  at  forming  a  judgment  of  that 
which  surrounds  and  circumscribes  it,  and  the  proper  place 
for  the  consideration  of  it  is  the  transcendental  dialectic. 
These  four  propositions,  In  mundo  non  datur  hiatus,  non  datur 
8(tItuSy  nan  datur  casuSs  non  datur  fatuniy  as  well  as  all  principles 
of  trauscendentnl  origin,  we  could  very  easily  exhibit  in  their 
proper  order,  that  is,  in  conformity  with  the  order  of  the  cate* 
gories,  and  assign  to  each  its  proper  place.  But  the  already 
practised  reader  will  do  this  for  himself,  or  discover  the  clue 
to  such  an  arrangement.  But  the  combined  result  of  all  is 
simply  this,  to  admit  into  the  empirical  synthesis  nothing 
whici)  might  cause  a  break  in  or  be  foreign  to  the  under- 
standing and  the  continuous  connection  of  all  phocnomena, 
that  is,  the  unity  of  the  conceptions  of  the  understanding. 
For  in  the  understanding  alone  is  the  unity  of  experience,  in 
which  all  perceptions  must  have  their  assigned  place,  possible. 
Whether  the  field  of  pofisibility  he  greater  than  that  of 
reality,  and  whether  the  field  of  the  latter  be  itself  greater 
than  that  of  necessity,  are  interesting  enough  questions,  and 
quite  cnpable  of  syntheticnl  solution,  qut'stions,  however, 
which  come  under  the  juris<liction  of  reason  alone.  For  they 
are  tantamount  to  asking,  whether  all  things  as  pheenomena 
do  without  exception  belong  to  the  complex  and  connected 
whole  of  a  single  experience,  of  which  every  given  perception 
is  a  part,  a  part  which  therefore  cannot  be  conjoined  with  any 
other  phoenoniena — or,  whether  my  perceptions  can  belong  to 
more  than  one  possible  experience?  The  understanding  gives 
to  experience,  according  to  the  subjective  and  formal  condi' 
tions,  of  sensibility  as  well  as  of  apperception,  the  rules  which 
alone  make  this  experience  possible.  Other  forms  of  intui- 
tion, besides  those  of  space  and  time,  other  forms  of  under- 
standing besides  the  discursive  forms  of  thought,  or  of  cog- 
nition by  means  of  conceptions,  we  can  neither  imagine  nor 
make  intelligible  to  ourselves ;  and  even  if  we  could,  they 
would  still  not  belong  to  experience,  which  is  the  oidy  mode 
of  cognition  by  which  objects  are  presented  to  us.     Whcthei 
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Other  perceptions  besides  those  which  belong  to  the  total  of 
our  possible  experience,  and  consequently  whether  some  other 
sphere  of  matter  exists,  the  understanding  has  no  power  to 
decide,  its  proper  occupation  being  with  the  synthesis  of  that 
which  is  given.  Moreover,  the  poverty  of  the  usual  argu- 
ments which  go  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  vast  sphere  of  pos- 
sibility, of  which  all  that  is  real  (every  object  of  experience) 
is  but  a  small  pait,  is  very  remarkable.  "  All  real  is  possible ;" 
from  this  follows  naturally,  according  to  the  logical  laws  of 
conversion,  the  particular  proposition,  **  Some  possible  is 
real."  Now  this  seems  to  be  equivalent  to  "  Much  is  possible 
tliat  is  not  real."  No  doubt  it  does  seem  as  if  we  ought  to 
consider  the  sum  of  the  possible  to  be  greater  tbau  that  of 
the  real,  from  the  fact  that  something  must  be  added  to  the 
former  to  constitute  the  latter.  But  this  notion  of  adding  to 
the  possible  is  absurd.  For  that  which  is  not  in  the  sum  of 
the  possible,  and  consequently  requires  to  be  added  to  it,  is 
manifestly  impossible.  In  addition  to  accordance  with  the 
formal  conditions  of  experience,  the  understanding  requires  a 
connection  with  some  perception  ;  but  that  which  is  connected 
with  this  perception,  is  real,  even  although  it  is  not  immediately 
perceived.  But  that  another  series  of  phenomena,  in  com- 
plete coherence  with  that  which  is  given  in  perception,  con- 
sequently more  than  one  all-embracing  experience  is  possible, 
is  an  inference  which  cannot  be  concluded  from  the  data 
given  us  by  experience,  and  still  less  without  any  data  at  all. 
That  which  is  possible  only  under  conditions  which  are  them- 
selves  merely  possible,  is  not  possible  in  any  respect.  And  yet 
we  can  find  no  more  certain  ground  on  which  to  base  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  question  whether  the  sphere  of  possibility  is 
wider  than  that  of  experience. 

I  have  merely  mentioned  these  questions,  that  in  treating 
of  the  conception  of  the  understanding,  there  might  be  no 
omission  of  anything  that,  in  the  common  opinion,  belongs  to 
them.  In  reality,  however,  the  notion  of  absolute  possibility 
(possibility  which  is  valid  in  every  respect)  is  not  a  mere  con- 
ception of  the  understanding,  which  can  be  employed  empi- 
rically, but  belongs  to  reason  alone,  which  passes  the  bounds 
of  all  empirical  use  of  the  understanding.  We  have,  therefore, 
contented  ourselves  with  a  merely  critical  remark,  leavuig  the 
subject  to  be  explained  in  the  sequel. 
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Before  concluding  this  fourth  section,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  system  of  all  principles  of  the  pure  understanding,  it 
seems  proper  to  mention  the  reasons  which  induced  roe  to  term 
the  principles  of  modality  postulates.  This  expression  I  do 
not  here  use  in  the  sense  which  some  more  recent  philoso- 
phers, contrary  to  its  meaning  with  mathematicians,  to  whom 
the  word  properly  belongs,  attach  to  it — that  of  a  proposition, 
namely,  immediately  certain,  requiring  neither  deduction  nor 
proof.  For  if,  in  the  case  of  synthetical  propositions,  howerer 
evident  they  may  be,  we  accord  to  them  without  deduction,  and 
merely  on  the  strength  of  their  own  pretensions,  unqualified 
belief,  all  critique  of  the  understanding  is  entirely  lost ;  and, 
as  there  is  no  want  of  bold  pretensions,  which  the  commoji 
belief  (though  for  the  philosopher  this  is  no  credential)  does 
not  reject,  the  understanding  lies  exposed  to  every  delusion  and 
conceit,  without  the  power  of  refusing  its  assent  to  those  as- 
sertions, whidi,  though  illegitimate,  demand  acceptance  as 
veritable  axioms.  When,  therefore,  to  the  conception  of  a 
thing  an  h  priori  determination  is  synthetically  added,  such  a 
proposition  must  obtain,  if  not  a  proof,  at  least  a  deduction 
of  the  legitimacy  of  its  assertion. 

The  principles  of  modality  are,  however,  not  objectively 
synthetical,  for  the  predicates  of  possibility,  reality,  and  ne- 
cessity do  not  in  the  least  augment  the  conception  of  that  of 
which  they  are  affirmed,  inasmuch  as  they  contribute  nothing 
to  the  representation  of  the  object.  But  as  they  are,  never- 
theless, always  synthetical,  they  are  so  merely  subjectively. 
That  is  to  say,  they  have  a  reflective  power,  and  apply  to  the 
conception  of  a  thing,  of  which,  in  other  respects,  they  affirm 
nothing,  the  faculty  of  cognition  in  which  the  conception 
originates  and  has  its  seat.  So  that  if  the  conception  merely 
agree  with  the  formal  conditions  of  experience,  its  object  is 
called  possible;  if  it  is  in  connection  with  perception,  and  deter- 
mined tlicreby,  the  object  is  real ;  if  it  is  determined  according 
to  conceptions  by  means  of  the  connection  of  perceptions, 
the  object  is  called  necessary.  The  principles  of  modality 
therefore  predicate  of  a  conception  nothing  more  than  the  pro- 
cedure of  the  faculty  of  cognition  which  generated  it.  Now  a 
postulate  in  mathematics  is  a  practical  proposition  which  con- 
tains nothing  but  the  synthesis  by  which  we  present  an  object 
to  ourselves,  and  produce  the  conception  of  it,  for  example — 
"  With  a  given  line,  to  describe  a  circle  upon  a  plane,  from 
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a  given  point  ;*'  and  such  a  proposition  docs  not  admit  of 
proof,  because  the  procedure,  which  it  rcqnircs,  is  exactly 
that  by  wliich  alone  it  is  possible  to  generate  the  conception 
of  such  a  figure.  With  the  same  right,  accordingly,  can  we 
postulate  the  principles  of  modality,  because  they  do  not  aug- 
ment*  the  conception  of  a  thing,  but  merely  indicate  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  connected  with  the  faculty  of  cognition, 
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It  is  very  remarkable  that  we  cannot  perceive  the  possibility 
of  a  thing  from  the  categoiy  alone,  but  must  always  have  an 
intuition,  by  which  to  make  evident  the  objective  reality  of 
the  pure  conception  of  the  understanding.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, the  categories  of  relation.  How  (1)  a  thing  can  exist 
only  as  a  subject,  and  not  as  a  mere  determination  of  other 
things,  that  is,  can  be  substance;  or  how  (2),  because 
something  exists,  some  other  thing  must  exist,  consequently 
how  a  thing  can  be  a  cause ;  or  (3)  how,  when  several 
things  exist,  from  the  fact  that  one  of  these  things  exists, 
some  consequence  to  the  others  follows,  and  reciprocally,  and 
in  this  way  a  community  of  substances  can  be  possible — are 
questions  whose  solution  cannot  be  obtained  from  mere  con- 
ceptions. The  very  snuie  is  the  case  with  the  other  cate- 
gories; for  example,  how  a  thing  can  be  of  the  same  sort  with 
many  otiiers,  that  is,  can  be  a  quantity,  and  so  on.  So  long 
as  we  have  not  intuition  we  cannot  know,  whether  we  do 
really  think  an  object  by  the  categories,  and  where  an  object 
can  anywhere  be  found  to  cohere  with  them,  and  thus  the 
truth  is  established,  that  the  categories  are  not  in  themselves 
eoffnitions,  but  mere /onns  of  thought  for  the  construction  of 
cognitions  from  given  intuitions.  For  the  same  reason  is  it 
true  that  from  categories  alone  no  synthetical  proposition  can 
be  made.  For  example,  **  In  every  existence  there  is  sub- 
stance," that  is,  something  that  can  exist  only  as  a  subject 
and  not  as  mere  predicate  ;  or,  "  everything  is  a  quantity," — 
to  construct  propositions  sucli  as  these,  we  require  something 

*  When  I  think  the  reality  of  a  thing,  I  do  really  think  more  than  the 
possihility,  but  not  m  tfu  iking  ;  fur  tltat  can  never  contain  more  in  rea- 
lity than  was  contained  in  its  complete  possibility.  But  while  the  notion 
of  possibility  is  merely  the  notion  of  a  position  of  a  thing  in  relation  to 
the  understanding  (its  empirical  use),  reality  it  the  bonjunction  of  tb« 
thing  with  perception. 
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to  enable  us  to  go  out  beyond  the  given  conception  and  con- 
nect another  with  it.  For  the  same  reason  the  attempt  to. 
prove  a  synthetical  proposition  by  means  of  mere  conceptions, 
for  example,  "  Everything  that  exists  contingently  ha»  a  cause," 
has  never  succeeded.  We  couhl  never  get  further  than  prov- 
ing that^  without  this  relation  to  conceptions,  we  coula  not 
conceive  the  existence  of  the  contingent,  that  is,  could  not  d 
priori  through  the  understanding  cognize  the  existence  of  sncli 
a  thing ;  but  it  does  not  hence  follow  that  this  is  also  the 
condition  of  the  possibility  of  the  thing  itself  that  is  said  to  be 
contingent.  If,  accordingly,  we  look  back  to  our  proof  of 
the  principle  of  causality,  we  shall  find  that  we  were  able  to 
prove  it  as  valid  only  of  objects  of  possible  experience,  and, 
indeed,  only  as  itself  the  principle  ot  the  possibility  of  expe- 
rience, consequently  of  tiie  cognition  of  an  object  given  in 
empirical  intuition^  and  not  from  mere  conceptions.  Tliat, 
however,  the  proposition,  "  Everything  that  is  contingent 
must  have  a  cause,"  is  evident  to  every  one  merely  from  con- 
ceptions, is  not  to  be  denied.  But  in  this  case  the  conception 
of  the  contiugent  is  cogitated  as  involving  not  the  category  of 
modality  (as  that  the  non-existence  of  which  can  be  conceived), 
but  that  of  relation  (as  that  which  can  exist  only  as  the  con- 
sequence of  something  else),  and  so  it  is  really  an  identical 
proposition,  "  That  which  can  exist  only  as  a  consequence, 
has  a  catiRC.**  In  fact,  when  we  have  to  give  examples  of  con- 
tingent existence,  we  always  refer  to  changes,  and  not  merely 
to  the  possibility  of  conceiving  the  opposite,*  But  change  is 
an  event,  which,  as  such,  is  possible  only  through  a  causCi 
and  considered  per  te  its  non-existence  is  therefore  possible, 
and  we  become  cognizant  of  its  contingency  from  the  fact 

*  Wc  can  easily  conceive  the  non-existcncc  of  matter ;  but  the  ancients 
did  not  thcnre  infer  its  contingency.  Dnt  even  the  alternation  of  the 
existence  and  non-existence  of  a  given  state  in  a  thing,  in  which  all  change 
consists,  !)y  no  means  proves  the  contingency  of  that  state — the  ground 
of  proof  lieing  the  reality  of  its  opposite.  For  example,  a  ))ody  is  in  a 
state  of  rest  after  motion,  hut  we  cannot  infer  the  contingency  of  the  mo- 
tion from  the  fact  tliat  the  former  is  the  opposite  of  the  latter.  For  this 
opposite  is  merely  a  logical  and  not  a  real  opposite  to  the  other.  If  we 
wish  to  demonstrate  the  contingency  of  the  motion^  what  we  ought  to 
prove  is,  that,  instead  of  the  motion  which  took  place  in  the  preceding 
|ioint  of  time,  it  was  possible  for  the  Imdy  to  have  been  ihm  in  rest,  not. 
that  it  is  eflerwerdM  in  rest ;  for,  in  this  case,  both  opposites  are  perfectly 
consistent  with  each  other. 
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that  it  can  exist  only  as  the  effect  of  a  cause.  Hence,  if  a 
thing  is  assumed  to  be  contingent,  it  is  an  analytical  proposi* 
tion  to  say,  it  has  a  cause. 

But  it  is  still  more  remarkable  that,  to  understand  the  pos* 
sibility  of  things  according  to  the  categories,  and  thus  to  de- 
monstrate the  objective  reality  of  the  latter,  we  require  not 
merely  intuitions,  but  external  intuitions.  If,  for  example, 
we  take  the  pure  conceptions  of  relation,  we  find  that  (1)  for 
the  purpose  of  presenting  to  the  conception  of  substance  some- 
thing permanent  in  intuition  corresponding  thereto,  and  thus 
of  demonstrating  the  objective  reahty  of  this  conception,  we 
require  an  intuition  (of  matter)  in  space,  because  space  alone 
is  permanent  and  determines  things  as  such,  while  time,  and 
with  it  all  that  19  in  the  internal  sense,  is  in  a  state  of  con- 
tinual flow  ;  (2)  in  order  to  represent  change  as  the  intuition 
corresponding  to  the  conception  of  causality,  we  require  the 
representation  of  motion  as  change  in  space ;  in  fact,  it  is 
through  it  alone  that  changes,  the  possibility  of  which  no  pure 
understanding  can  perceive,  are  capable  of  being  intuited. 
Change  is  the  connection  of  determinations  contradictorily 
opposed  to  each  other  in  the  existence  of  one  and  the  same 
thing.  Now,  how  it  is  possible  that  out  of  a  given  state  one 
quite  opposite  to  it  in  tne  same  thing  should  follow,  reason 
without  an  example  can  not  only  not  conceive,  but  cannot 
even  make  intelligible  without  intuition;  and  this  intuition 
is  the  motion  of  a  point  in  space  ;  the  existence  of  which  in 
different  spaces  (as  a  consequence  of  opposite  determinations) 
alone  makes  the  intuition  of  change  possible.  For,  in  order 
to  make  even  internal  change  cogitable,  we  require  to  repre- 
sent time,  as  the  form  of  the  internal  sense,  figuratively  by  a 
line,  and  the  internal  cbange  by  the  drawing  of  tliat  line 
(motion),  and  consequently  are  obliged  to  employ  external 
intuition  to  be  able  to  represent  the  successive  existence  of 
ourselves  in  different  states.  The  proper  ground  of  this  fact 
is,  that  all  change  to  be  perceived  as  change  pre-supposes 
something  permanent  in  intuition,  while  in  the  internal  sense 
no  pcrinaneut  intuition  is  to  be  found.  Lastly,  the  objective 
possibility  of  the  category  of  community  cannot  be  conceived 
by  mere  reason,  and  consequently  its  objective  reality  cannot 
be  demonstrated  without  an  intuition,  and  that  external  in 
space.     For  how  can  we  conceive  the  possibility  of  commu« 
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nity,  that  in,  when  several  subBtancea  exist,  that  some  effect 
on  die  existence  of  the  one  follows  from  the  existence  of  the 
other,  and  reciprocally,  and  therefore  that,  becanse  something 
exists  in  the  latter,  somctliing  else  must  exist  in  the  former, 
which  conld  not  be  nndcrstood  from  its  own  existence  alone  T 
For  this  is  the  very  essence  of  cotnmanity — which  is  incon- 
ceivable as  a  property  of  things  which  are  perfectly  isolated. 
Hence,  Leibnitz,  in  attributing  to  the  substances  of  the  world 
— as  cogitated  by  the  understanding  alone — a  community,  re- 
quired the  mediating  aid  of  a  divinity ;  for,  from  their  ex- 
istence, such  a  property  seemed  to  him  with  justice  incon- 
ceivable. But  we  pan  very  easily  conceive  the  possibility  of 
community  (of  substances  as  phcenomena)  if  we  represent 
them  to  ourselves  as  in  space,  consequently  in  exteniaf  intui- 
tion. For  external  intuition  contains  in  itself  ^  priori  formal 
external  relations,  as  tlie  conditions  of  the  possibility  of  the 
real  relations  of  action  and  reaction,  and  therefore  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  community.  With  the  same  ease  can  it  be  demon- 
.strated,  that  the  possibility  of  things  as  quantities,  and  conse- 
quently the  objective  reahty  of  the  category  of  quantity,  can 
be  grounded  only  in  external  intuition,  and  that  by  its  means 
alone  is  the  notion  of  quantity  appropriated  by  the  internal 
sense.  But  I  must  avoid  prolixity,  and  leave  the  task  of  il- 
lustrating this  by  examples  to  the  reader's  own  reflection. 

The  above  remarks  are  of  the  greatest  importance,  not  only 
for  the  confirmation  of  our  previous  confutation  of  idealism, 
but  still  more,  when  the  subject  of  sflf-eognition  by  mere 
internal  consciousness  and  the  determination  of  our  own  na- 
ture without  the  aid  of  external  empirical  intuitions  is  under 
discussion,  for  the  indication  of  the  grounds  of  the  possibility 
of  such  a  cognition. 

The  result  of  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the  Analytic  of 
Principles  is,  therefore — All  principles  of  the  pure  understand- 
ing are  nothing  more  than  h  priori  principles  of  the  possibi- 
lity of  experience,  and  to  experience  alone  do  all  h  priori  syn- 
thetical propositions  apply  and  relate — indeed,  their  possibility 
Itself  rests  entirely  on  this  relation. 
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;    Wb  have  now  not  only  traversed  the  region  of  the  pure  nn- 

V    derstanding,  and  carefully  surveyed  every,  part  of  it,  but  we 

^  i     have  also  measured  it,  and  assigned  to  everything  therein  its 

i  ^    proper  place.     But  this  land  is  an  island,  and  enclosed  hy 

t «    nature  herself  within  unchangeable  limits.     It  is  the  land  of 

^    truth  (an  attractive  word),  surrounded  by  a  wide  and  stormy 

^      ocean,  the  region  of  illusion,  where  many  a  fog-bank,  many 

an  iceberg,  seems  to  the  mariner,  on  his  voyage  of  discovery, 

a  new  country,  and  while  constantly  deluding  him  with  vain 

hopes,  engages  him  in  dangerous  adventures,  from  which  he 

\  r^^    never  can  desist,  and  which  yet  he  never  can  bring  to  a  ter- 

4^^     mination.     But  before  venturing  upon  this  sea,  in  order  to 

. .    explore  it  in  its  whole  extent,  and  to  arrive  at  a  certainty 

\^  whether  anything  is  to  be  discovered  there,  it  will  not  be  with- 

<^    out  advantage  if  we  cast  our  eyes  upon  the  chart  of  the  land 

I  that  we  are  about  to  leave,  and   to  ask   ourselves,  firstly, 

\i    whether  we  cannot  rest  perfectly  contented  with  what  it  con- 

j      tains,  or  whether  we  must  not  of  necessity  be  contented  with 

it,  if  we  can  find  nowhere  else  a  solid  foundation  to  build 

upon ;  and,  secondly,  by  what  title  we  possess  this  land  itself, 

and  how  we  hold  it  secure  against  all  hostile  claims?   Although, 

in  the  course  of  our  analytic,  we  have  already  given  sufiicieut 

answers  to  these  questions,  yet  a  summary  recapitulation  of 

these  solutions  may  be  useful  in  strengthening  our  conviction, 

by  uniting  in  one  poiat  the  momenta  of  the  arguments. 

We  have  seen  that  everything  which  the  understanding 
draws  from  itself,  without  borrowing  from  experience,  it  never- 
theless possesses  only  for  the  behoof  and  use  of  experience. 
The  principles  of  the  pure  understanding,  whether  constitu- 
tive ^  frioTx  (as  the  mathematical  principles),  or  merely  regu- 
lative fas  the  dynamical),  contain  nothing  but  the  pure  schema, 
as  it  were,  of  possible  experience.     For  experience  posseasea 
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its  unity  from  the  synthetical  unity  which  the  undentanding, 
originally  and  from  itself,  imparts  to  the  synthesis  of  the  ima^ 
gination  in  relation  to  apperception,  and  in  d  priori  relation 
to  and  agreement  with  which  phuenomena,  as  data  for  a  pos- 
sihle  cognition,  must  stand.  But  although  these  rules  of  the 
understanding  are  not  only  h  priori  true,  hut  tlie  very  source 
of  all  truth,  Uiat  is,  of  the  accordance  of  our  cognition  with 
ohjects,  and  on  this  ground,  that  they  contain  the  hasis  of  the 
possihility  of  experience,  as  the  ensemble*  of  all  cognition,  it 
seems  to  us  not  enough  to  propound  what  is  true — we  desire 
also  to  he  told  what  we  want  to  know.  If,  then,  we  learv 
nothing  more  hy  this  critical  examination,  than  what  we  should 
have  practised  in  the  merely  empirical  use  of  the  understand- 
ing, without  any  such  subtle  enquiry,  the  presumption  is,  that 
the  advantage  we  reap  from  it  is  not  worth  the  labour  be- 
stowed upon  it.  It  may  certainly  he  answered,  that  no  rash 
curiosity  is  more  prejudicial  to  the  enlnrgcment  of  our  know- 
ledge than  that  which  must  know  hoforehand  the  utility  of 
this  or  that  piece  of  information  which  we  seek,  before  we 
have  entered  on  the  needful  investigations,  and  before  one 
could  form  the  least  conception  of  its  utility,  even  though  it 
were  placed  before  our  eyes.  But  there  is  one  advantage  in 
such  transcendental  enquiries  which  can  be  made  comprehen- 
sible to  the  dullest  and  most  reluctant  learner — this,  namely, 
that  the  understanding  which  is  occupied  merely  with  empiri- 
cal exercise,  and  does  not  reflect  on  the  sources  of  its  own 
cognition,  may  exercise  it^  functions  very  well  and  very  suc- 
cessfully, but  is  quite  unable  to  do  one  thing,  and  that  of  very 
great  importance,  to  determine,  namely,  the  bounds  that  limit 
its  employment,  and  to  know  what  lies  within  or  without  its 
own  sphere.  This  purpose  can  be  obtained  only  by  such 
profound  investigations  as  we  have  instituted.  But  if  'it 
cannot  distinguish  whether  certam  questions  lie  within  its 
horison  or  not,  it  can  never  be  sure  either  as  to  its  claims  or 
possessions,  but  must  lay  its  account  with  many  humiliating 
corrections,  when  it  transgresBes,  as  it  unavoidably  will,  the 
limits  of  its  own  territory,  and  loses  itself  in  fanciful  opinions 
and  blinding  illusions. 

*  Inbegrif.  The  word  amiinent,  in  the  sense  of  tlat  which  contains 
the  content  {inhaU),  if  1  might  be  allowed  to  use  an  old  word  in  a  new 
sense,  would  exactly  hit  the  meaning. — 7V. 

V  2 
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That  the  undentanding,  therefore,  cannot  make  of  ita  h 
priori  principles,  or  even  of  ita  conceptions  other  than  an 
empiricied  U8e«  is  a  proposition  which  leads  to  the  most  impor- 
tant results.  A  transcendental  use  is  made  of  a  conception 
in  a  fundamental  proposition  or  principle,  when  it  is  referred 
to  things  in  general  and  considered  as  things  in  themselves  ; 
an  empirical  use,  when  it  is  referred  merely  to  phenomenc^ 
that  is,  to  objects  of  a  possible  experience.  That  the  latter 
use  of  a  conception  is  the  only  admissible  one,  is  eyident  from 
the  reasons  following.  For  every  conception  are  requisite, 
firstly,  the  logical  form  of  a  conception  (of  thought)  in  general ; 
and,  secondly,  the  possibility  of  presenting  to  this  an  object  to 
which  it  may  apply.  Failing  this  latter,  it  has  no  sense,  and 
IS  utterly  void  of  content,  although  it  may  contain  the  logical 
function  for  constructing  a  conception  from  certain  data.  Now 
object  cannot  be  given  to  a  conception  otlierwise  than  by  in- 
tuition, and,  even  if  a  pure  intuition  antecedent  to  tlie  object 
is  h  priori  possible,  this  pure  intuition  can  itself  obtain  objec- 
tive validity  only  f!rom  empirical  intuition,  of  which  it  is  itself 
but  the  form.  All  conceptions,  tlierefore,  and  with  them  all 
principles,  however  hieh  the  degree  of  their  d,  priori  possibi- 
lity, relate  to  empirical  intuitions,  that  is,  to  data  towards  a 
possible  experience.  Without  this  they  possess  no  objective 
validity,  but  are  a  mere  play  of  imagination  or  of  understand- 
ing with  images  or  notions.  Let  us  take,  for  example,  the 
conceptions  of  mathematics,  and  first  in  its  pure  intuitions. 
"  Space  has  three  dimensions'* — "  Between  two  points  there 
can  be  only  one  straight  line,"  &c.  Although  all  these  prin- 
ciples, and  the  representation  of  the  object  with  which  this 
science  occupies  itself  are  generated  in  the  mind  entirely  d 
prion,  they  would  nevertheless  have  no  significance,  if  we 
were  not  always  able  to  exhibit  their  signiiicnuce  in  and  by 
means  of  phicnomcua  (empirical  objects).  Hence  it  is  requi- 
site that  an  abstract  conception  be  made  sensuoust  that  is,  that 
an  object  corresponding  to  it  in  intuition  be  forlhcomiug, 
otherwise  the  conception  remains,  as  we  say,  without  sense, 
that  is,  without  meaning.  Mathematics  fulfils  this  require- 
ment by  the  construction  of  the  figure,  which  is  a  jphasnome- 
non  evident  to  the  senses.  The  same  science  finds  support 
and  significance  in  number;  this  in  its  turn  finds  it  in  the 
fingers,  or  in  counters,  or  inlineaand  points.    The  conception 
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itself  ia  always  produced  H  priori,  together  with  the  syntheticftj 
priiiciplefl  or  formulas  from  such  conceptions  ;  but  ilie  proper 
employment  of  tliem,  and  their  application  to  objects,  can  exist 
nowhere  but  in  experience,  the  possibility  of  which,  as  regards 
its  form,  they  contain  d  priori. 

That  this  is  also  the  case  with  all  of  the  categories  and  the 
principles  Imsed  upon  them,  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  we 
cannot  render  intelligible  the  possibility  of  an  object  corre- 
sponding to  them,  without  having  recourse  to  the  conditions  of 
sensibility,  consequently,  to  the  form  of  phecnomena,  to  which, 
as  their  only  proper  objects,  their  use  must  therefore  be  con- 
fined, inasmuch  as,  if  this  condition  is  removed,  all  signifi- 
cance, that  is,  all  relation  to  an  object  disappears,  and  no 
example  can  be  found  to  make  it  comprehensible  what  sort 
of  things  we  ought  to  think  under  such  conceptions. 

Tlie  conception  of  quantity  cannot  be  explained  except  by 
saying  that  it  is  the  determination  of  a  thing  whereby  it  can 
be  cogitated  how  many  times  one  is  placed  in  it.  *  But  this 
'*  how  many  times"  is  based  upon  successive  repetition,  con- 
sequently upon  time  and  the  synthesis  of  the  homogeneous 
therein.  Reality,  in  contradistinction  to  negation,  can  be  ex- 
plained only  by  cogitating  a  time  which  is  either  filled  there- 
with or  is  Toid.  If  I  leave  out  the  notion  of  permanence 
(which  is  existence  in  all  time),  there  remains  in  the  concep- 
tion of  substance  nothing  but  the  logical  notion  of  subject,  a 
notion  of  which  I  endeavour  to  realise  by  rcprcsentnig  to 
myself  something  that  can  exist  only  as  a  subject.  But  not 
only  am  I  perfectly  ignorant  of  any  conditions  under  which 
this  logical  prerogative  can  belong  to  a  thing,  I  can  make  no- 
Uiing  out  of  the  notion,  and  draw  no  inference  from  it,  because 
no  object  to  which  to  apply  the  conception  is  determined,  and 
we  consequently  do  not  know  whether  it  has  any  meaning  at 
all.  In  like  manner,  if  I  leave  out  the  notion  of  time,  in 
which  something  follows  upon  some  other  thing  in  conformity 
with  a  rule,  I  can  find  nothing  in  the  pure  category,  except 
that  tliere  is  a  something  of  such  a  sort  that  from  it  a  con- 
clusion may  be  drawli  as  to  the  existence  of  some  other  thing. 

*  Kant'i  meaning  is,  that  we  cannot  have  any  conception  of  the  size, 
quantity,  &c.,  of  a  thing,  without  cogitating  or  constructing  arbitrarily  a 
unit,  which  shall  1>c  the  standard  of  measurement.  This  is  observable  U 
weights,  measures,  &c«    Number  is  the  schema  of  quantity. — 2^. 
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But  in  this  ease  it  would  not  only  be  impossible  to  distinguish 
between  a  cause  and  an  effect,  but,  as  this  power  to  draw  con- 
clusions requires  conditions  of  which  I  am  quite  ignorant,  the 
conception  is  not  determined  as  to  the  mode  in  which  it  oueht 
to  apply  to  an  object.  The  so-called  principle,  Everything 
that  is  contingent  has  a  cause,  comes  with  a  gravity  and  sclf- 
assumed  authority  that  seems  to  require  no  support  from 
without.  But,  I  ask,  what  is  meant  by  contingent?  The 
answer  is,  that  the  non-existence  of  which  is  possible.  But  I 
should  like  yery  well  to  know,  by  what  means  this  possibiUty 
of  non-existence  is  to  be  cognized,  if  we  do  not  represent  to 
oorselves  a  succession  in  the  series  of  phfenomena,  and  in  this 
succession  an  existence  which  follows  a  non-existence,  or 
conversely,  consequently,  change.  For  to  say,  that  the  non- 
existence of  a  thing  is  not  self-contradictory,  is  a  lame  appeal 
to  a  logical  condition,  which  is  no  doubt  a  necessary  condition 
of  the  existence  of  the  conception,  but  is  far  from  being 
sufficient  for  the  real  objective  possibility  of  non-existence.  I 
can  annihilate  in  thought  every  existing  substance  without 
self-contradiction,  but  I  cannot  infer  from  this  their  objective 
contingency  in  existence,  that  is  to  say,  the  possibility  of  their 
non-existence  in  itself.  As  regards  the  category  of  commu- 
nity, it  may  easily  be  inferred  that,  as  the  pure  categories  of 
substance  and  causality  are  incapable  of  a  deiiuitiou  and  ex- 
planation sufficient  to  determine  their  object  without  the  aid 
of  intuition,  the  category  of  reciprocal  causality  in  the  relation 
of  substances  to  each  other  {commercium)  is  just  as  little  sus- 
ceptible thereof.  Possibility,  Existence,  and  Necessity  nobody 
has  ever  yet  been  able  to  explain  without  being  guilty  of  mani- 
fest tautology,  when  the  definition  lias  been  drawn  entirely 
from  the  pure  understanding.  For  the  substitution  of  tbe 
logical  possibility  of  the  conception — the  condition  of  which  is 
that  it  be  not  self-contradictory,  for  the  transcendental  pos- 
sibility of  things — the  condition  of  which  is,  that  there  be  an 
object  corresponding  to  Uie  conception,  is  a  trick  which  cau 
only  deceive  the  inexperienced.* 

*  Id  one  word,  to  none  of  these  conceptions  belongs  a  corresponding 
object,  and  consequently  their  real  possibility  cannot  be  demonstrated, 
if  we  take  away  sensuous  intuition — the  only  intuition  which  we  possess, 
and  there  then  remains  nothing  but  the  loghal  possibility,  that  is,  the  fad 
that  the  conception  or  thought  is  possible — which*  however,  is  not  the 
question ;  what  we  want  to  know  being,  whether  it  relates  to  an  object 
and  thus  possesses  any  meaning. 
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It  follows  incontestably,  that  the  pure  conceptions  of  tht 
nnderstanding  are  incapable  of  transcendental,  and  must  alwaya 
be  of  empirical  use  alone,  and  that  the  principles  of  the  pure 
understanding  relate  only  to  the  g^^nerat  conditions  of  a  pos- 
sible experience,  to  objects  of  the  senses,  and  never  to  things 
in  general,  apart  from  the  mode  in  which  we  intuite  them. 

Transcendental  Analytic  has  accordingly  this  important  re- 
sult, to  wit,  that  the  understanding  is  competent  to  effect 
nothing  d  priori,  except  the  anticipation  of  the  form  of  a  pos- 
sible experience  in  general,  nnd,  that,  as  that  which  is  not  puss- 
nomenon  cannot  be  an  object  of  experience,  it  can  ncTcr 
overstep  the  limits  of  sensibility,  within  which  alone  objects 
are  presented  to  ns.  Its  principles  arc  merely  principles  of 
the  exposition  of  pheenomena,  and  the  proud  name  of  an 
Ontology,  which  professes  to  present  synthetical  cognitions 
d priori  of  things  in  general  in  a  systematic  doctrine,  must  give 
place  to  the  modest  title  of  analytic  of  the  pure  understanding. 

Thought  is  the  act  of  referring  a  given  intuition  to  an  object. 
If  the  mode  of  this  intuition  is  unknown  to  us,  the  object  is 
merely  transcendental,  and  the  conception  of  the  understanding 
is  employed  only  transcenden tally,  that  is,  to  produce  unity 
in  the  thought  of  a  manifold  in  general.  Now  a  pure  cate- 
gory, in  which  all  conditions  of  sensuous  intuition — as  the 
only  intuition  we  possess — are  abstracted,  does  not  determine 
an  object,  but  merely  expresses  tlie  thought  of  an  object  in 
general,  according  to  different  modes.  Now,  to  employ  a 
conception,  the  function  of  judgment  is  required,  by  which  an 
object  is  subsumed  under  the  conception,  consequently  the  at 
least  formal  condition,  under  which  something  can  be  given  in 
intuition.  Failing  this  condition  of  judgment  (schema),  sub- 
suinption  is  impossible  ;  for  there  is  in  such  a  case  nothing 
given,  which  mav  be  subsumed  under  the  conception.  The 
merely  transcendental  use  of  the  categories  is  therefore,  in 
fact,  no  use  at  all,  and  has  no  determined,  or  even,  as  regards 
its  form,  determinable  object.  Hence  it  follows,  that  the  pure 
category  is  incompetent  to  establish  a  synthetical  ^  priori 
principle,  and  that  the  principles  of  the  pure  understanding 
are  only  of  empirical  and  never  of  transcendental  use,  and 
that  beyond  the  sphere  of  possible  experience  no  synthetical 
a  jtriori  principles  are  possible. 

It  may  be  advisable,  therefore,  to  express  ourselves  thus. 
The  pure  categories,  apart  from  the  formal  conditions  of  sen* 
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sibility,  hare  a  merely  transcendeutal  meaning,  but  are  never* 
theless  not  of  transcendental  use,  because  this  is  in  itself  im- 
possible, inasmuch  as  all  the  conditions  of  any  employment  or 
use  of  them  (in  judgments)  are  absent,  to  wit,  the  formal  con« 
ditions  of  the  subsumption  of  an  object  under  these  concep- 
tions. As,  therefore,  in  the  character  of  pura  categories, 
they  must  be  employed  empirically,  and  cannot  be  employed 
transcendeutally,  they  are  of  no  use  at  all,  when  separated  from 
sensibility,  that  is,  they  cannot  be  applied  to  an  object.  They 
are  merely  the  pure  form  of  the  employment  of  the  under- 
standing in  respect  of  objects  in  general  and  of  thought,  with- 
out its  being  at  the  same  time  possible  to  think  or  to  deter- 
mine any  object  by  their  means. 

But  there  lurks  at  the  foundation  of  this  subject  an  illusion 
which  it  is  very  difficult  to  avoid.  The  categories  are  not 
based,  as  regards  their  origin,  upon  sensibility,  like  ihaformi 
of  miuitioHt  space  and  time ;  they  seem,  therefore,  to  be  capa- 
ble of  an  application  beyond  the  sphere  of  sensuous  objects. 
But  this  is  not  the  case.  They  are  nothing  but  mere/anns  of 
thought,  which  contain  only  the  logical  faculty  of  uniting 
ik  priori  in  consciousness  the  manifold  given  in  intuition. 
Apart,  then,  from  the  only  intuition  possible  for  us,  they 
have  still  less  meaning  than  the  pure  sensuous  forms,  space 
and  time,  for  through  them  an  object  is  at  least  given,  while 
a  mode  of  connection  of  the  manifold,  when  the  intuition 
which  alone  gives  the  manifold  is  wanting,  has  no  meaning  at 
all.  At  the  same  time,  when  we  designate  certain  objects  as 
phenomena  or  sensuous  existences,  thus  distinguishing  our 
mode  of  intuiting  them  from  their  own  nature  as  things  in 
themselves,  it  is  evident  that  by  this  very  distinction  we  as.  it 
were  place  the  latter,  considered  in  this  their  own  nature, 
although  we  do  not  so  intuite  them,  in  opposition  to  the 
former,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  we  do  so  place  other  possible 
things,  which  are  not  objects  of  our  senses,  but  are  cogitated 
by  the  understanding  alone,  and  call  them  intelligible  exist- 
ences (uoumena).  Now  the  question  arises,  whether  the  pure 
conceptions  of  our  underMtanding  do  possess  significance  in 
respect  of  these  latter,  and  may  possibly  be  a  mode  of  cog- 
nising them. 

But  we  are  met  at  the  very  commencement  with  an  am« 
biguity,  which  may  easily  occasion  great  misapprehension. 
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The  nhderatanding,  when  it  terms  an  object  in  ft  certain  reUu: 
tion  phsenomenoD,  at  the  same  time  forma  out  of  this  relation 
a  representation  or  notion  of  an  object  in  Usel/f  and  hence  be- 
lieves that  it  can  form  also  conceptions  of  such  objects.  Now 
as  the  understanding  possesses  no  other  fundamental  concep- 
tions besides  tlie  categories,  it  takes  for  granted  that  an  object 
considered  as  a  thing  in  itself  must  be  capable  of  being 
thought  by  means  of  these  pure  conceptions,  and  is  thereby 
led  to  hold  the  perfectly  undetermined  conception  of  an  intel- 
ligible existence,  a  something  out  of  the  sphere  of  our  sen- 
sibility, for  a  determinate  conception  of  an  existence  which 
we  can  cognize  in  some  way  or  other  by  means  of  the  under- 
standing. 

If,  by  the  term  noumenon,  we  understand  a  thing  so  far  as 
it  is  not  an  object  of  our  sensuous  intuition,  thus  making  ab- 
straction of  our  mode  of  intuiting  it,  this  is  a  noumenon  in 
the  negative  sense  of  the  word.  But  if  we  understand  by  it 
an  object  of  a  non-sensuous  intuition,  we  in  this  case  assume  a 
peculiar  mode  of  intuition,  an  intellectual  intuition,  to  wit, 
which  does  not,  howefer,  belong  to  us,  of  the  very  possibility 
of  which  we  have  no  notion — and  this  is  a  noumenon  in  the 
positive  sense. 

The  doctrine  of  sensibility  is  also  the  doctrine  of  noumena 
in  the  negative  sense,  that  is,  of  things  which  the  under- 
standing is  obliged  to  co'gitate  apart  from  any  relation  to  our 
mode  of  intuition,  consequently  not  as  mere  phsenomena,  but 
as  things  in  themselves.  But  the  understanding  at  the  same 
time  comprehends  that  it  cannot  employ  its  categories  for  the 
consideration  of  things  in  themselveS)  because  these  possess 
significance  onlv  in  relation  to  the  unity  of  intuitions  in  space 
'  and  time,  and  that  they  are  competent  to  determine  this  unity 
by  means  of  general  h  priori  connecting  conceptions  only  on 
account  of  the  pure  ideality  of  space  and  time.  Where  this 
nnity  of  time  is  not  to  be  met  with,  as  is  the  case  with  nou- 
mena, tlie  whole  use,  indeed  the  whole  meaning  of  the  cate- 
gories is  entirely  lost,  for  even  the  possibility  of  things  to 
correspond  to  the  categories,  is  in  this  case  incomprehensible. 
On  this  point,  I  need  only  refer  the  reader  to  what  I  have 
said  at  the  commencement  of  the  General  Remark  appended 
to  the  foregoing  chapter.  Now,  the  possibility  of  a  thing 
ean  never  be  proved  from  the  fact  that  the  conception  of  it  is 
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Hot  aelf-conirudictory,  but  only  by  means  of  an  intuition  cor* 
responding  to  the  conception.  If,  therefore,  we  wish  to  appiy 
the  categories  to  objects  which  cannot  be  regarded  as  phseno* 
mena,  we  must  have  an  intuition  different  from  the  aensuous, 
and  in  this  case  the  objects  would  be  a  noumena  tn  the  positive 
sense  of  the  word.  Now,  as  such  an  intuition,  that  is,  an  in- 
tellectual intuition,  is  no  part  of  our  faculty  of  cognition,  it  is 
absolutely  impossible  for  the  categories  to  possess  any  appli- 
cation beyond  the  limits  of  experience.  It  may  be  true  tliat 
there  are  intelligible  existences  to  which  our  faculty  of  sen- 
suous intuition  has  no  relation,  and  cannot  be  applied,  but 
our  conceptions  of  the  understanding,  as  mere  forms  of  thought 
for  our  sensuous  intuition,  do  not  extend  to  these.  What, 
therefore,  we  call  noumenou,  must  be  understood  by  us  as 
such  in  a  negative  sense. 

If  I  take  away  from  an  empirical  intuition  all  thought  (by 
means  of  the  categories),  there  remains  no  cognition  of  any 
object ;  for  by  means  of  mere  intuition  nothing  is  cogitated, 
mid  from  the  existence  of  such  or  such  an  affection  of  sensi- 
bility in  me,  it  does  not  follow  that  this  affection  or  repre- 
sentation has  any  relation  to  an  object  without  me.  But  if  I 
takeaway  all  intuition,  there  still  remains  the  form  of  thought, 
that  is,  the  mode  of  determining  an  object  for  the  manifold 
of  a  possible  intuition.  Thus  the  categories  do  in  some  mea- 
sure really  extend  further  than  sensuous  intuition,  inasmuch 
as  they  think  objects  in  general,  without  regard  to  the  mode 
(of  sensibility)  in  which  these  objects  are  given.  But  they  do 
not  for  this  reason  apply  to  and  determine  a  wider  sphere  of 
objects,  because  we  cannot  assume  that  such  can  be  given, 
without  presupposing;  the  possibilitv  of  another  than  the  sen- 
suous mode  of  mtuition,  a  supposition  we  are  not  justified  in 
making. 

I  call  a  conception  problematical  which  contains  in  itself 
no  contradiction,  and  which  is  connected  with  other  cogni- 
tions as  a  limitation  of  given  conceptions,  but  whose  ob- 
jective reality  cannot  be  cognised  in  any  manner.  The  con- 
ception of  a  noumenon,  that  is,  of  a  thing  which  must  be  co- 
gitated not  as  an  object  of  sense,  but  as  a  tiling  in  itself 
(solely  through  the  pure  understanding)  is  not  self-contra- 
dictory, for  we  are  not  entitled  to  maintain  that  sensibility  is. 
the  only  possible  mode  of  intuition.    Nay,  further,  this  cgu- 
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eeption  is  necessary  to  restrain  sensuous  intuition  vitbin  the 
bounds  of  pheenomena,  and  thus  to  limit  the  objectife  validitj 
of  sensuous  cognition ;  for  things  in  themselves,  which  lie 
beyond  its  province,  are  called  noumena,  for  the  very  purpose 
of  indicating  that  this  cognition  does  not  extend  its  applica* 
tion  to  all  that  the  understanding  thinks.  But,  afler  all,  the 
possibility  of  such  noumena  is  quite  incomprehensible,  and 
beyond  the  sphere  of  phsenomena,  all  is  for  us  a  mere  void  ; 
that  is  to  say,  we  possess  an  understanding  whose  province 
does  problemaiicalfy  extend  beyond  this  sphere,  but  we  dt)  not 
possess  an  intuition,  indeed,  not  even  the  conception  of  a  possi- 
ble intuition,  by  means  of  which  objects  beyond  the  region 
of  sensibility  could  be  given  us,  and  in  reference  to  which  the 
understanding  might  be  employed  assertorically.  The  concep* 
tion  of  a  noumenon  is  therefore  merely  a  Imitative  conception^ 
and  therefore  only  of  negative  use.  But  it  is  not  an  arbitrary 
or  fictitious  notion,  but  is  connected  with  the  limitation  of 
sensibility,  without,  however,  being  capable  of  presenting  us 
with  any  positive  datum  beyond  this  sphere. 

The  division  of  objects  into  phienomena  and  noumena,  and 
of  the  world  into  a  mundus  sensibilis  and  intelligibilis  is  there- 
fore quite  inadmissible  in  a  positive  sense,  although  conceptiona 
do  certainly  admit  of  such  a  division ;  for  the  class  of  nou» 
mena  have  no  determinate  object  corresponding  to  them,  and 
cannot  therefore  possess  objective  validity.  If  we  abandon 
the  senses,  how  can  it  be  made  conceivable  that  the  catego- 
ries (which  are  the  only  conceptions  that  could  serve  as  concep- 
tions for  noumena)  have  any  sense  or  meaning  at  all,  inasmuch 
as  something  more  than  the  mere  unity  of  thought,  namely,  a 
possible  intuition,  is  requisite  for  their  application  to  an 
object.  The  conception  of  a  noumenon,  considered  as  merely 
problematical,  is,  however,  not  only  admissible,  but,  as  a 
limitative  conception  of  sensibility,  absolutely  necessary.  But, 
in  this  case,  a  noumenon  is  not  a  particular  intelligible  object 
for  our  understanding  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  kind  of  under- 
standing to  which  it  could  belong  is  itself  a  problem,  for  we 
cannot  form  the  most  distant  conception  of  the  possibility  of 
an  understanding  which  should  cognize  an  object,  not  discur- 
sively by  means  of  categories,  but  intuitively  in  a  non-sensuoui 
intuition.  Our  understanding  attains  in  tliis  way  a  sort  of 
negative  extension.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  not  limited  by,  but 
rather  limits,  sensibility,  by  giving  the  name  of  noumena  ta 
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things,  not  considered  as  phaenomena,  but  as  things  in  them- 
selves.  But  it  at  the  same  time  prescribes  limits  to  itself,  for 
it  confesses  itself  unable  to  cognize  tliese  by  means  of  the 
categories,  and  hence  is  compelled  to  cogitate  them  merely  as 
an  unknown  something. 

I  find,  however,  in  the  writings  of  modem  authors,  an  en- 
tirely different  use  of  the  expressions,  mundus  sensibilis  and 
mteUigibilis^*  which  quite  departs  from  the  meaning  of  the 
ancients — an  acceptation  iu  which,  indeed,  there  is  to  be 
found  no  difficulty,  but  which  at  the  same  time  depends  on 
mere  verbal  quibbling.  According  to  this  meaning,  some 
have  chosen  to  call  the  complex  of  phenomena,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
intuited,  mundus  sensibilis,  butin  so  far  as  the  connection  thereof 
is  cogitated  according  to  general  laws  of  thought,  mundus  in- 
UUigibilis,  Astronomy,  in  so  far  as  we  mean  by  the  word 
the  mere  observation  of  the  starry  heaven,  may  represent 
the  former ;  a  system  of  astronomy,  such  as  tlie  Copemican 
or  Newtonian,  the  latter.  But  such  twisting  of  words  is  a 
mere  sophistical  subterfuge,  to  avoid  a  difficult  question,  by 
modifying  its  meaning  to  suit  our  own  convenience.  To  be 
sure,  understanding  and  reason  are  employed  in  the  cognition 
of  phfenomena ;  but  the  question  is,  whether  these  can  be  ap- 
plied, when  the  object  is  not  a  phaenomeuon — and  in  this 
aense  we  regard  it  if  it  is  cogitated  as  given  to  the  under- 
standing alone,  and  not  to  the  senses.  The  question  therefore 
is,  whether  over  and  above  the  empirical  use  of  the  under- 
standing, a  transcendental  use  is  possible,  which  applies  to 
the  noumenon  as  an  object.  This  question  we  have  answered 
in  the  negative. 

When  therefore  we  say,  the  senses  represent  objects  as  they 
appear,  the  understanding  as  they  are,  the  latter  statement 
must  not  be  understood  in  a  trnnsccndcntid,  but  only  in  un 
empirical  signiiication,  that  is,  as  ihey  must  be  represented  iu 
tlie  complete  connexion  of  phenomena,  and  not  according  to 
what  they  may  be,  apart  from  their  relation  to  possible  expe- 
rience, consequently  not  as  objects  of  the  pure  understanding. 
For  this  must  ever  remain  unknown  to  us.  Nay,  it  is  also  quite 
unknown  to  us,  whether  any  such  transcendental  or  extraordi- 

*  We  mnit  not  trtnilate  this  expression  by  mteUeciualt  st  ii  com- 
monly done  in  German  works ;  for  it  is  cogtutuma  alone  that  are  intel- 
lectual or  sensuous.  Objects  of  the  one  or  the  other  mode  of  intuition  oughl 
to  be  called,  however  harshly  it  may  sound,  mtfUigible  or  sensible, — 
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nary  cognition  is  powible  under  any  circumstances,  at  leant, 
whether  it  is  possible  by  means  of  our  categories.  Under- 
standing  and  wnsibility,  with  ns,  can  determine  objects  only  m 
cmjunction.  If  we  separate  them,  we  have  intuitions  without 
conceptions,  or  conceptions  without  intuitions;  in  both  cases, 
representations,  which  we  cannot  apply  to  any  determinate 
object. 

If,  after  all  our  inquiries  and  explanations,  any  one  still 
hesitates  to  abandon  the  mere  transcendental  use  of  the  cate- 
gories, let  him  attempt  to  construct  with  them  a  synthetical 
proposition.  It  would,  of  course,  be  unnecessary  for  this  pur- 
pose to  construct  an  analytical  proposition,  for  that  does  not 
extend  tlie  sphere  of  tiie  understanding,  but,  being  concerned 
only  about  what  is  cogitated  in  the  conception  itself,  it  leaves 
it  quite  undecided  whether  tlie  conception  has  any  relation  tQ 
objects,  or  merely  indicates  the  unity  of  thought— -complete 
abstraction  being  made  of  the  modi  in  which  an  object  may  be 
given  :  in  such  a  proposition,  it  is  sufficient  for  the  under- 
standing to  know  what  lies  in  the  conception — to  what  it  ap- 
plies, is  to  it  indi£ferent.  The  attempt  must  therefore  be  made 
with  a  synthetical  and  so-called  transcendental  principle,  for 
example,  Bvery thing  that  exists,  exists  as  substance,  or,  Bvery- 
thing  that  is  contingent  exists  as  an  e£fect  of  some  other  thing, 
viz.,  of  its  cause.  Now  I  ask,  whence  can  the  understanding 
draw  these  synthetical  propositions,  when  the  conceptions 
contained  therein  do  not  relate  to  possible  experience  but  to 
things  in  themselves  (noumena)  T  Where  is  to  be  found  the 
ihird  temty  which  is  always  requisite  in  a  synthetical  propo- 
sition, which  may  connect  in  the  same  proposition  conceptions 
which  have  no  logical  (analytical)  connection  with  each  other  f 
Tlie  proposition  never  will  be  demonstrated,  nay,  more,  the 
possibility  of  any  snch  pure  assertion  never  can  be  shown, 
without  making  reference  to  the  empirical  use  of  the  under- 
standing, and  thus,  ipso  facto,  completely  renouncing  pure  and 
non-sensuous  judgment.  Thus  the  conception  of  pure  and 
merely  intelligible  objects  is  completely  void  of  all  principles 
of  its  application,  because  we  cannot  imagine  any  mode  in 
irhich  they  might  be  given,  and  the  problematical  thought 
which  leaves  a  place  open  for  them  serves  enly,  like  a  void 
space,  to  limit  the  use  of  empirical  principles,  without  con- 
taining at  the  same  time  any  other  object  of  cognitioi  beyond 
their  sphere. 
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APPENDIX. 

OV  THS  SQUiyOCAL  NATUBB  OB  AMPniBOLT  OV  TBI  OOET- 
CBPTI0V8  OF  UBFLKCTION  FBOH  TUB  SUBBTITirriOir  01 
TBB  TBA.N80BNDBNTAL  YOB  TUB  BlCf  IBIOAL  USB  OY  TUB 
UKDBB8TAKDINU. 

Reflection  (refiexio)  U  not  occupied  about  objects  them- 
aelves,  for  tbe  purpose  of  directly  obtaining  conceptions  of 
them,  but  is  that  state  of  the  mind  in  which  we  set  ourselves 
to  discover  the  subjective  conditions  under  which  we  obtaiu 
conceptions.  It  is  the  consciousness  of  the  relation  of  given 
representations  to  the  different  sources  or  faculties  of  cogni- 
tion, by  which  alone  their  relation  to  each  other  can  be  rightly 
determined.  The  first  question  which  occurs  in  considering 
our  representations  is,  to  what  faculty  of  cognition  do  they 
belong?  To  the  understanding  or  to  the  senses?  Many 
judgments  are  admitted  to  be  true  from  mere  habit  or  inclina- 
tion ;  but,  because  reflection  neither  precedes  nor  follows,  it  is 
held  to  be  a  judgment  that  has  its  origin  in  the  understand- 
ing. All  judgments  do  not  require  examination,  that  is,  investi- 
gation into  the  grounds  of  their  truth.  For,  when  they  are 
immediately  certain  (for  example,  Between  two  points  there 
can  be  only  one  straight  line),  no  better  or  less  mediate  test 
of  their  truth  can  be  found  than  that  which  they  themselves 
contain  and  express.  But  all  judgment,  nay,  all  comparisons 
require  reflection,  that  is,  a  distinction  of  the  faculty  of  cog- 
nition to  which  the  given  conceptions  belong.  The  act  where- 
by I  compare  my  representations  with  the  faculty  of  cognition 
which  originates  them,  and  whereby  I  distinguish  whether 
they  are  compared  with  each  other  as  belonging  to  the  pure 
un'^.48tanding  or  to  sensuous  intuition,  I  term  transcendentai  re- 
Hection.  Now,  the  relations  in  which  conceptions  can  stand 
to  each  other  are  those  of  identity  and  difference,  agreement  and 
opposition,  of  the  internal  and  external,  finally,  of  the  deter- 
minable and  the  determining  (matter  and  form).  The  proper 
determination  of  these  relations  rests  on  the  question,  to  what 
faculty  of  cognition  they  subjectively  belong,  whether  to  sensi- 
bility or  understanding  7  For,  on  the  manner  in  which  we 
solve  this  question  depends  the  manner  iu  which  we  must 
cogitate  these  relations. 
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Before  constructing  any  objective  judgment,  we  ootnptre 
the  conceptions  that  are  to  be  placed  in  the  judgment,  and 
observe  wnether  there  exists  identity  (of  many  representations 
in  one  conception),  if  a  general  judgment  is  to  be  constructed, 
or  d^erencCf  if  a  particviar  ;  vrhetlier  there  is  iigreemieid  when 
ajfimuUive,  and  imposition  when  negative  judgments  are  to  be 
constructed,  ana  so  on.  For  this  reason  we  ought  to  call 
these  conceptions,  conceptions  of  comparison  {conceptue  com" 
parationis).  But  as,  wlien  the  question  is  not  as  to  tlie  logical 
form,  but  as  to  the  content  of  conceptions,  that  is  to  say, 
whether  the  things  themselves  are  identical  or  different,  ip  - 
agreement  or  opposition,  and  so  on,  the  things  can  have-  a 
twofold  relation  to  our  faculty  of  cognition,  to  wit,  a  relation 
either  to  sensibility  or  to  the  understanding,  and  as  on  this 
relation  depends  their  relation  to  each  other,  transcendental 
reflection,  that  is,  the  relation  of  given  representations  to  on^ 
or  the  other  faculty  of  cognition,  can  alone  determine  this 
latter  relation.  Thus  we  shall  not  be  able  to  discover  whetlier 
the  things  are  identical  or  different,  in  agreement  or  opposi- 
tion, &c.,  ^m  the  mere  conception  of  the  thines  by  means  of 
comparison  (eomparatio),  but  only  by  distinguishing  the  mode 
of  cognition  to  which  they  belong,  m  other  words,  by  means 
of  transcendental  reflection.  We  may,  therefore,  with  justice 
say,  that  logical  reflection  is  mere  comparison,  for  in  it  no  ac- 
count is  taken  of  the  faculty  of  cognition  to  which  the  given 
conceptions  belong,  and  they  are  consequently,  as  far  as  re- 
gards their  origin,  to  be  treated  as  homogeneous ;  while  tran- 
scendental reflection  (which  applies  to  the  objects  themselves) 
contains  the  ground  of  the  possibility  of  objectiye  comparison 
of  representations  with  each  other,  and  is  tlierefore  very 
different  from  the  former,  because  the  faculties  of  cognition  to 
which  they  belong  are  not  even  the  same.  Transcendents* 
reflectioti  is  a  duty  which  no  one  can  neglect  who  wishes  to 
establish  an  h  priori  judgment  upon  tilings.  We  shall  now 
proceed  to  fulfil  this  duty,  and  thereby  throw  not  a  little  light 
on  the  question  as  to  the  determination  of  the  proper  business 
of  the  understanding. 

1 .  Identity  and  Difference. — When  an  object  is  presented  to 
us  several  times,  but  always  with  the  same  intenial  determin 
ations  {qualitas  et  guantitas),  it,  if  an  object  of  pure  under- 
standing, is  always  the  same,  not  several  things,  but  only  one 
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thing  (numerica  idcntUas) ;  but  if  a  phaenomenon,  we  do  not 
concern  ourselves  with  comparing  the  conception  of  the  tiling 
with  the  conception  of  some  other,  but,  although  they  may  be 
in  this  respect  perfectly  Uie  same,  the  difference  of  place  at 
the  same  time  is  a  sufficient  ground  for  asserting  the  numerical 
d^erence  oi  these  objects  (of  sense).  Thus,  in  the  case  of 
two  drops  of  water,  we  may  make  complete  abstraction  of  all 
internal  difference  (quality  and  quantity),  and,  the  fact  that 
they  are  intuited  at  the  same  time  in  different  places,  is  suf- 
(icent  to  justify  us  in  holding  tliem  to  be  numerically  different. 
Leibnitz  regarded  phaenomena  as  things  in  tliemselves,  conse- 
quently as  inlelligibUia,  that  is,  objects  of  pure  understand- 
ing, (although,  on  account  of  the  confused  nature  of  their 
representations,  he  gaye  them  the  name  of  phsenomena),  and 
in  this  case  his  principle  of  the  indiscernible  (jprincipium  ideth 
taiU  indiscernibilium)  is  not  to  be  impugned.  But,  as  pheno- 
mena are  objects  of  sensibility,  and,  as  the  nnderstanding,  in  re- 
spect of  them,  must  be  employed  empirically  and  not  purely  or 
transcendentally,  plurality  and  numerical  difference  are  given 
by  space  itself  as  the  condition  of  external  phenomena.  For 
one  part  of  space,  although  it  may  be  peHectly  similar  and 
equal  to  another  part,  is  still  without  it,  and  for  tliis  reason 
alone  is  different  from  the  latter,  which  is  added  to  it  in  order 
to  make  up  a  greater  space.  It  follows  that  this  must  hold 
good  of  all  things  that  are  in  the  different  parts  of  space 
at  the  same  time,  howiTer  similar  and  equal  one  may  be  to 
another. 

2.  Agreement  and  Opposition, — When  reality  is  represented 
by  the  pure  understanding  (realitas  noumenon),  opposition  bcr 
tween  realities  is  incogitable — such  a  relation,  that  is,  that 
when  these  realities  are  connected  in  one  subject,  they  anni- 
hilate the  effects  of  each  other,  and  may  be  represented  in  tlie 
formula  3  —  3  s=  0.  Ou  the  other  hand,  the  real  in  a  pheno- 
menou  {realitas  plusnomenon)  may  very  well  be  in  mutual  oppo- 
sition, and,  when  united  in  the  same  subject,  the  one  may 
completely  or  in  part  annihilate  the  effect  or  consequence  oj 
the  other ;  as  in  the  case  of  two  moving  forces  in  the  same 
straight  line  drawing  or  impelling  a  point  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, or  in  the  case  of  a  pleasure  counterbalancing  a  certain 
amount  of  pain. 

3.  The  Internal  and  £xtemal.'— In  an  object  of  the  puTf 
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iinderetancHug  only  that  is  interna!  which  has  no  relation  Un 
regards  its  existence)  to  anything  different  from  itself.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  internal  determinations  of  a  substantia 
phanatnenon  in  space  are  nothing  but  relations,  and  it  is  itself 
nothing  more  than  a  complex  of  mere  relations.  Substance  i 
ill  space  we  are  cognisant  of  only  through  forces  operative  \ 
in  ity  either  drawing  otiiers  towards  itself  (attraction),  or 
preventing  others  from  forcing  into  itself  (repulsion  and  impe«  ; 
iietrability).  We  know  no  other  properties  that  make  np  the 
conception  of  substance  phaenomenal  in  space,  and  which  we 
term  matter.  On  the  other  hand,  as  on  object  of  the  pure 
understanding,  every  substance  must  have  internal  determina- 
tions and  forces.  ]5ut  what  other  internal  attributes  of  such 
an  object  can  I  think  than  those  which  my  internal  sense 
presents  to  me  ? — That,  to  wit,  which  is  either  itself  thought^ 
or  something  analogous  to  it.  Hence  Leibnitz,  who  looked 
upon  things  as  nounieiia,  after  denying  them  everything  like 
external  relation,  and  therefore  also  composition  or  combina* 
tion,  declared  that  all  substances,  even  the  component  parts 
of  matter,  were  simple  substances  with  powers  of  represen- 
tation, in  one  word,  monads, 

4.  Matter  and  Form, — ^Tliese  two  conceptions  lie  at  the 
foundation  of  all  other  reflection,  so  inseparably  are  they  con- 
nected with  every  mode  of  exercising  the  understanding.  The 
former  denotes  the  determinable  in  general,  the  second  its 
determination,  both  in  a  transcendental  sense,  abstraction 
being  made  of  every  difference  in  that  which  is  given,  and  of 
the  mode  in  which  it  is  determined.  Logicians  formerly 
termed  the  universal,  matter,  the  specific  difference  of  this  or 
that  part  of  the  universal,  form.  In  a  judgment  one  may 
call  the  given  conceptions  logical  matter  (for  the  judgment) 
the  relation  of  these  to  each  other  (by  means  of  tne  copula), 
the  form  of  the  judgment.  In  an  object,  the  composite  parts 
thereof  (essentiaiia)  are  the  matter ;  the  mode  in  which  they 
are  connected  in  the  object,  the  form.  In  respect  to  things 
in  general,  unlimited  reality  was  regarded  as  the  matter  of  all 
possibility,  the  limitation  thereof  (negation)  as  the  form,  by 
which  one  tiling  is  distinguished  from  another  according  to 
transcendental  conceptions.  Tlie  understanding  demands  that 
something  be  given  (at  least  in  (lie  conception),  in  order  to  be 
able  to  determine  it  in  a  certain  manner.     Hence,  in  a  cou* 
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ception  of  the  pure  understanding,  the  matter  precedes  the 
form,  and  for  this  reason  Leibuits  first  assumed  the  existence 
of  things  (monads)  and  of  an  internal  power  of  representation 
in  them,  in  order  to  found  upon  this  their  external  relation 
and  the  community  of  their  state  (that  is,  of  their  representa- 
tions).    Hence,  with  him,  space  and  time  were  possible — the 
,  former  through  the  relation  of  substances,  the  latter  through 
the  connection  of  their  determinations  witli  each  other,  as 
causes  and  effects.     And  so  would  it  really  be,  if  the  pure  un- 
derstanding were  capable  of  an  immediate  application  to  ob- 
jects, and  if  space  and  time  were  determinations  of  things  iu 
themselves.     But  being  merely  sensuous  intuitions,  in  which 
we  determine  all  objects  solely  as  phaenomena,  the  form  of 
intuition  (as  a  subjective  property  of  sensibility)  must  ante- 
cede  all  matter  (sensations),   consequently  space  and  time 
must  antecede  all  phienomena  and  all  data  of  experience,  and 
rather  make  experience  itself  possible.     But  the  intellectual 
philosopher  could  not  endure  that  the  form  should  precede 
the  things  themselves,  and  determine  tlieir  possibility  ;  an  ob- 
jection perfectly  correct,  if  we  assume  that  we  intuite  things 
as  they  are,  although  with  confused  representation.     But  as 
sensuous  intuition  is  a  peculiar  subjective  condition,  which  is 
^  priori  at  the  foundation  of  all  perception,  and  the  form  of 
which  is  primitive,  the  form  must  be  given  per  se,  and  so  far 
from  matter  (or  the  things  themselves  which  appear)  lying  at 
the  foundation  of  experience  (as  we  must  conclude,  if  we  judge 
by  mere  conceptions),  the  very  possibility  of  itself  presupposes, 
on  the  contrary,  a  given  formal  intuition  (space  and  time). 

Remabk  ok  tus  Amphiboly  of  thb  CoNCXPnoifs  ot 

RsiTLECTlOir. 

Let  me  be  allowed  to  term  the  position  which  we  assign  to 
a  conception  either  in  the  sensibility  or  in  the  pure  under- 
standing, the  tranMcendental  place.  In  this  manner,  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  position  which  must  be  taken  by  each  concep- 
tion according  to  the  difference  in  its  use,  and  the  directions  for 
determining  this  place  to  all  conceptions  according  to  rules, 
would  be  a  transcendental  topic,  a  doctrine  which  would  tho- 
roughly shield  us  from  the  surreptitious  devices  of  the  pure  un- 
derstanding and  the  delusions  which  tlience  arise,  as  it  would 
always  distinguish  to  what  faculty  of  cognition  each  concep* 
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i\ou  properly  belonged.  Bvery  conception,  erery  title^  under 
which  many  cognitions  rank  together,  may  be  called  a  logieal 
pface.  Upon  this  is  based  the  logical  topic  of  Aristotle,  of 
wliicli  tenchcrs  and  rlietoriciaus  could  ayail  themselves,  in 
order,  under  certain  titles  of  thought,  to  observe  what  would 
best  suit  the  matter  they  had  to  treat,  and  thus  enable  them- 
selves to  quibble  and  talk  with  fluency  and  an  appearance  of 
profundity. 

Transcendental  topic,  on  the  contrary,  contains  nothing 
more  than  the  above-mentioned  four  titles  of  all  comparison 
and  distinction,  which  differ  from  categories  in  this  respect, 
that  they  do  not  represent  the  object  according  to  that  which 
constitutes  its  conception  (quantity,  realitv),  but  set  forth 
merely  the  comparison  of  representations,  which  precedes  our 
conceptions  of  things.  But  this  comparison  requires  a  pre- 
vious reflection,  that  is,  a  determination  of  the  place  to  which 
the  representations  of  the  things  which  are  compared  belong, 
whether,  to  wit,  they  are  cogitated  by  the  pure  understanding, 
or  given  by  sensibility. 

Conceptions  may  be  logically  compared  without  the  trouble 
of  inquiring  to  what  faculty  their  objects  belong,  whether  as 
noumena,  to  the  understanding,  or  as  phenomena  to  sensi- 
bility. If,  however,  we  wish  to  employ  these  conceptions  in 
respect  of  objects,  previous  transcendental  reflection  is  neces- 
sary. Without  this  reflection  I  should  make  a  very  unsafe 
use  of  these  conceptions,  and  construct  pretended  synthetical 
propositions  which  critical  reason  cannot  acknowledge,  and 
which  are  based  solely  upon  a  transcendental  amphiboly,  that 
is,  upon  a  substitution  of  an  object  of  pure  understanding  for 
a  phsenomenon. 

For  want  of  this  doctrine  of  transcendental  topic,  and  con-  ' 
sequently  deceived  by  the  amphiboly  of  the  conceptions  of 
reflection,  the  celebrated  Leibniti  constructed  an  intellectual 
system  of  the  worH  or  rather,  believed  himself  competent  to 
cognise  the  internal  nature  of  things,  by  comparing  all  objects 
merely  with  the  understanding  and  the  abstract  formal  con- 
ceptions of  thought.  Our  table  of  the  conceptions  of  reflec- 
tion gives  us  the  unexpected  advantage  of  being  able  to  exhibit 
the  distinctive  peculiarities  of  his  system  in  all  its  parts,  and 
at  the  same  time  of  exposing  the  fundamental  principle  of  this 
peo'iUar  mode  of  thought,  which  rested  upon  nought  but  a 

0  '^ 
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mifioonception.  He  compared  all  things  with  each  other 
merely  by  means  of  conceptions,  and  naturally  found  no  other 
differences  than  those  by  which  the  understanding  distin- 
guishes its  pure  conceptions  one  from  another.  The  con- 
ditions of  sensuous  intuition,  which  contain  in  themselves 
their  own  means  of  distinction,  he  did  not  look  upon  as  pri- 
mitive, because  sensibility  was  to  him  but  a  confused  mode  of 
representation,  and  not  any  particular  source  of  representa- 
tions. A  phseuomenon  was  for  him  the  representation  of  the 
thing  in  itself,  although  distinguished  from  cognition  by  the 
understanding  only  in  respect  of  the  logical  form — the  former 
with  its  usual  want  of  analysis  containing,  according  to  him, 
a  certain  mixture  of  collateral  representations  in  its  concep- 
tion of  a  thing,  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  understanding  to 
separate  and  distinguish.  In  one  word,  Leibnitz  intellectua- 
lised  phienomena,  just  as  Locke,  in  his  system  of  noogony  (if  I 
may  be  allowed  to  make  use  of  such  expressions),  sensualised 
the  conceptions  of  the  understanding,  that  is  to  say,  declared 
them  to  be  nothing  more  than  empirical  or  abstract  concep- 
tions of  reflection.  Instead  of  seeking  in  the  understanding 
and  sensibility  two  different  sources  of  representations,  which, 
however,  can  present  us  with  objective  judgments  of  things 
only  in  conjunction,  each  of  these  great  men  recognised  but  one 
of  these  faculties,  which,  in  their  opinion,  appHed  immediately 
to  things  in  themselves,  the  other  having  no  duty  but  that 
of  confusing  or  arranging  the  representations  of  the  former. 

Accordingly,  the  objects  of  sense  were  compared  by  Leib- 
nitz as  things  in  general  merely  in  the  understanding. 
C  1st.  He  compares  them  in  regard  to  their  identity  or  dif- 
ference— as  judged  by  the  understanding.  As,  thei-efure,  he 
considered  merely  the  conceptions  of  objects,  and  not  their 
position  in  intuition,  in  which  alone  objects  can  be  given, 
and  left  quite  out  of  sight  the  transcendental  locale  of  these 
conceptions — whether,  that  is,  their  object  ought  to  be  classed 
among  phaenomena,  or  among  things  in  themselves,  it  vi  as  to  be 
expected  that  he  should  extend  the  application  of  the  principle 
of  indiscernibles,  which  is  valid  solely  of  conceptions  of  diiiigs 
in  general,  to  objects  of  sense  (mundus  ph<enomenoii),  and 
that  he  should  believe  that  he  had  thereby  contributcil  in  no 
small  degree  to  extend  our  knpwledge  or  nature.  In  truth, 
if  I  cognize  in  all  its  inner  determinations  a  drop  of  water  a^ 
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ft  thing  in  itself,  I  cannot  look  upon  one  drop  as  different 
Ciom  another,  if  the  conception  of  the  one  is  completely  iden- 
tical with  that  of  the  other.  But  if  it  is  a  phenomenon  in 
»pace,  it  has  a  place  not  merely  in  the  understanding  (among 
conceptions),  hut  also  in  sensuous  external  intuition  (in  space)» 
and  in  this  case,  the  physical  locale  is  a  matter  of  indifference 
in  regard  to  tlie  internal  determinations  of  things,  and  one 
place,  B,  may  contain  a  thing  which  is  perfectly  similar  and 
equal  to  another  in  a  place,  j4,  just  as  well  as  if  the  two  things 
were  in  every  respect  difl*erent  from  each  otiier.  Difference 
of  place  without  any  other  conditions,  makes  the  plurality  and 
distinction  of  objects  as  pheenomena,  not  only  possible  in  itself, 
but  even  necessary.  Consequently,  the  above  so-called  law  is 
not  a  law  of  nature.  It  is  merely  an  analytical  rule  for  the 
comparison  of  things  by  means  of  mere  conceptions. 

2nd.  The  principle,  '*  Realities  (as  simple  affirmations)  never 
logically  contradict  each  other,"  is  a  proposition  perfectly 
true  respecting  the  relation  of  conceptions,  but,  whether  as 
regards  nature,  or  things  in  themselves  (of  which  we  have 
not  the  shghtest  conception),  is  without  any  the  least  meaning. 
For  real  opposition,  in  which  A — B  is  =  0,  exists  everywhere, 
an  opposition,  that  is,  in  which  one  reality  united  with 
another  in  the  same  subject  annihilates  the  effects  of  the  other 
— a  fact  which  is  constantly  brought  before  our  eyes  by  the 
different  antagonistic  actions  and  operations  in  nature,  which, 
nevertheless,  as  depending  on  real  forces,  must  be  called  rca- 
litaics phanomena.  General  mechanics  can  even  present  us  with 
the  empirical  condition  of  this  opposition  in  an  d  priori  rule, 
as  it  directs  its  attention  to  the  opposition  in  the  direction  of 
forces — a  condition  of  which  the  transcendental  conception  of 
reality  can  tell  us  nothing.  Although  M.  Leibnitz  did  not 
announce  this  proposition  with  precisely  the  pomp  of  a  new 
principle,  he  yet  employed  it  for  the  establishment  of  new 
propositions,  and  his  followers  introduced  it  into  their  Leib- 
nitzio-Wolfian  system  of  philosophy.  According  to  this  prin- 
ciple, for  example,  all  evils  are  but  consequences  of  the  limited 
nature  of  created  beings,  that  is,  negations,  because  these  are 
the  only  opposite  of  reality.  (In  the  mere  conception  of  a 
thing  in  genera]  this  is  really  the  case,  but  not  in  things  as 
phienomena).  In  like  manner,  the  upholders  of  this  system 
deem  it  not  only  possible,  but  natural  also,  to  connect  and 
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UDite  all  reality  in  one  being,  because  they  acknowledge  no 
other  sort  of  opposition  than  that  of  contradiction  (by  which 
the  conception  itself  of  a  thing  is  iinniliihited),  and  Hnd  them- 
•elvea  unable  to  conceive  an  opposition  of  reciprocal  destruc- 
tion, 80  to  Bpcak,  in  which  one  ruiil  cause  destroys  the  eilect 
of  another,  and  the  conditions  of  whose  representation  wc 
meet  with  only  in  sensibility. 

3rd.  Tlie  Leibuiuian  Mouadology  has  really  no  better  foun- 
dation than  on  this  philosopher's  mode  of  falsely  representing 
the  difference  of  the  internal  and  external  solely  in  relation  to 
the  understanding.  Substances,  in  general,  must  have  some- 
thing inward,  which  is  therefore  free  from  external  relations, 
consequently  from  that  of  composition  also.  The  simple — 
that  wliich  can  be  represented  by  a  unit — ^ia  therefore  the 
foundation  of  that  which  is  internal  in  things  in  themselves. 
The  internal  state  of  substances  cannot  therefore  consist  in 
place,  shape,  contact,  or  motion,  determinations  which  are  all 
external  relations,  and  we  can  ascribe  to  them  no  other 
than  that  whereby  we  internally  determine  our  faculty  of  sense 
itself,  that  is  to  say,  the  state  of  representation.  Thus,  then, 
were  constructed  the  monads,  which  were  to  form  the  elements 
of  the  universe,  the  active  force  of  which  consists  in  repre- 
sentation, the  effects  of  this  force  being  thus  entirely  confined 
to  themselves. 

For  tlie  same  reason,  his  view  of  the  possible  community  of 
substances  could  not  represent  it  but  as  a  predetermined  har- 
tnony,  and  by  no  means  as  a  physical  influence.  For  inasmuch 
as  everything  is  occupied  only  internally,  that  is,  with  its 
own  representations,  the  state  of  the  representations  of  one  sub- 
stance could  not  stand  in  active  and  living  connection  with 
that  of  another,  but  some  third  cause  operating  on  all  without 
exception  was  necessary  to  make  the  different  states  corre- 
spond with  one  another.  And  this  did  not  happen  by  means 
of  assistance  applied  in  each  particular  case  {syste^na  assis- 
tentiie),  but  through  the  unity  of  the  idea  of  a  cause  occupied 
and  connected  with  all  substances,  in  which  they  necessarily 
receive,  according  to  the  Leibnitzian  school,  their  existence 
and  permanence,  consequently  also  rec*tprocal  correspondence, 
according  to  universal  laws. 

4th.  This  philosopher's  celebrated  doctrine  of  space  and  time, 
tu  which  he  intellectualized  these  forma  of  sensibility,  ori- 
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r'nated  in  the  same  delusion  of  transcendental  reflection.  If 
attempt  to  represent  by  the  mere  understanding,  the  external 
relations  of  things,  I  can  do  so  only  by  employing  the  con- 
ception of  their  reciprocal  action,  and  if  I  wish  to  connect  one 
state  of  the  same  thing  with  another  state,  I  must  avail  myself 
of  the  notion  of  the  order  of  cause  and  effect.  And  thus  Leib- 
nitz regarded  space  as  a  certain  order  in  the  community  of 
substances,  and  time  as  the  dynamical  sequence  of  their  states. 
That  which  space  and  time  possess  proper  to  themselves  and 
independent  of  things,  he  ascribed  to  a  necessary  confusion  m 
our  conceptions  of  them,  whereby  that  which  is  a  mere  form 
of  dynamical  relations  is  held  to  be  a  self-existeut  intuition, 
antecedent  even  to  things  themselves.  Thus  space  and  time 
were  the  intelligible  form  of  the  connection  of  things  (sub- 
stances and  their  states)  in  themselves.  But  things  were  in- 
telligible substances  (tubsianiia  nownena).  At  the  same  time, 
he  made  these  conceptions  valid  of  phienomena,  because  he  did 
not  allow  to  sensibility  a  peculiar  mode  of  intuition,  but  sought 
all,  even  the  empirical  representation  of  objects,  in  the  under- 
standing, and  left  to  sense  nought  but  the  despicable  task  of 
confusing  and  disarranging  the  representations  of  the  former. 
But  even  if  we  could  frame  any  synthetical  proposition  con- 
cerning thines  in  themselves  by  means  of  tne  pure  under* 
standing  (which  is  impossible),  it  could  not  apply  to  phieno- 
mena, which  do  not  represent  things  in  themselves.  In  such 
a  case  I  should  be  obliged  in  transcendental  reflection  to 
compare  my  conceptions  only  under  tlie  conditions  of  sensi- 
bility, and  so  space  and  time  would  not  be  determinations  of 
things  in  themselves,  but  of  phaenomena.  What  things  may  be 
in  themselves,  I  know  not,  and  need  not  know,  because  a  thing 
is  never  presented  to  me  otherwise  than  as  a  phsenomenon. 

I  must  adopt  the  same  mode  of  procedure  with  the  other 
conceptions  of  reflection.  Matter  \a  substanlia  plumomipnot^. 
That  in  it  which  is  internal  I  seek  to  discover  in  all  parts  of 
space  which  it  occupies,  and  in  all  the  functions  and  opera- 
tions it  performs,  and  which  are  indeed  never  anything  but 
phaenomena  of  the  external  sense.  I  cannot  therefore  find  any 
thing  that  is  absolutely,  but  only  what  is  comparatively  in- 
ternal, and  which  itself  consists  of  external  relations.  The 
absolutely  internal  in  matter,  and  as  it  should  be  according  to 
the  pure  understanding,  is  a  mere  chimera,  for  matter  is  not  an 
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object  for  the  pure  understanding.  But  the  transcendental 
object,  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  pheeuomenon  which  we 
call  matter,  is  a  mere  nescio  quid,  the  nature  of  which  we  could 
not  understand,  even  though  some  one  were  found  able  to  tell 
us.  For  we  can  understand  nothing  that  does  not  bring  with  it 
something  in  intuition  corresponding  to  the  expressions  em- 
ployed. If  by  the  complaint  of  beuig  vnable  to  perceive  the 
internal  nature  of  things,  it  is  meant  that  we  do  not  comprehend 
by  the  pure  understanding  what  tlie  things  which  appear  to 
us  may  be  in  themselves,  it  is  a  silly  and  unreasonable  com- 
plaint ;  for  those  who  talk  thus,  reidly  desire  that  we  should 
be  able  to  cognise,  consequently  to  intuite  things  without 
senses,  and  therefore  wish  that  we  possessed  a  faculty  of  cog- 
nition perfectly  different  from  the  human  faculty,  not  merely 
in  degree,  but  even  as  regards  intuition  and  the  mode  thereof, 
so  tliat  thus  we  should  not  be  men,  but  belong  to  a  class  of 
beings,  the  possibility  of  whose  existence,  much  less  their 
nature  and  constitution,  we  have  no  means  of  cognising.  By 
observation  and  analysis  of  phsenomena  we  penetrate  into  the 
interior  of  nature,  and  no  one  can  say  what  progress  this 
knowledge  may  make  in  time.  But  those  transcendental 
questions  which  pass  beyond  the  limits  of  nature,  we  could 
never  answer,  even  although  all  nature  were  laid  open  to  us, 
because  we  have  not  the  power  of  observing  our  own  mind 
with  any  other  intuition  than  that  of  our  iuterual  sense. 
For  herein  lies  the  mystery  of  the  origin  and  source  of  our 
faculty  of  sensibility.  Its  application  to  an  object,  and  the 
transcendental  ground  of  this  unity  of  subjective  and  objec- 
tive, lie  too  deeply  concealed  for  us,  who  cognize  ourselves 
only  through  the  internal  sense,  consequently  as  phaenomeua, 
to  be  able  to  discover  in  our  existence  any  thing  but  phseuo- 
mena,  the  non-sensuous  cause  of  which  we  at  the  same  time 
\  earnestly  desire  to  penetrate  to. 

The  great  utility  of  this  critique  of  conclusions  arrived  at 
by  the  processes  of  mere  reflection,  consists  in  its  clear  demon- 
stration of  the  nuUity  of  all  conclusions  respecting  objects 
which  are  compared  with  each  other  in  the  understanding 
alone,  while  it  at  the  same  time  confirms  what  we  particularly 
insisted  on,  namely,  that,although  phenomena  are  not  included 
as  things  in  themselves  among  the  objects  of  the  pure  under- 
standing, they  are  nevertheless  the  only  things  by  which  oui 
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sognition  can  possess  objectiye  reality,  that  is  to  say,  which 
pve  us  intuitions  to  correspond  with  our  conceptions. 

When  we  reflect  in  a  purely  logical  manner,  we  do  nothing 
more  than  compare  conceptions  in  our  understanding,  to  dis-> 
cover  whether  both  have  the  same  content,  whether  they  are 
self-contradictory  or  not,  whether  anything  is  contained  in 
either  conception,  which  of  the  two  is  given,  and  which  is 
merely  a  mode  of  thinking  that  given.  But  if  I  apply  these  con- 
ceptions to  an  object  in  general  (in  the  transcendental  sense), 
without  first  determining  whether  it  is  an  object  of  sensuous 
or  intellectual  intuition,  certain  limitations  present  themselves, 
which  forbid  us  to  pass  beyond  the  conceptions,  and  render 
all  empirical  use  of  them  impossible.  And  thus  these  limit* 
ations  prove,  that  Uie  representation  of  an  object  as  a  thing 
in  general  is  not  only  i$isufficient,  but,  without  sensuous  de- 
termination and  independently  of  empirical  conditions,  Melf* 
contradictory;  that  we  must  therefore  make  abstraction  of 
all  objects,  as  in  logic,  or,  admitting  them,  must  think  them 
under  conditions  of  sensuous  intuition ;  that,  consequently, 
the  intelligible  requires  an  altogether  peculiar  intuition,  which 
we  do  not  possess,  and  in  the  absence  of  which  it  is  for  us 
nothing ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  pheenomeoa  cannot  be  oh* 
jects  in  themselves.  For,  when  I  merelv  think  things  in 
general,  the  difference  in  their  external  refations  cannot  con- 
stitute a  difference  in  the  things  themselves ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  former  presupposes  the  latter,  and  if  the  conception  of  one 
of  two  things  is  not  internally  different  from  that  of  the  other, 
I  am  merely  thinking  the  same  thing  in  different  relations. 
Pttrther,  by  the  addition  of  one  affirmation  (reality)  to  the 
other,  the  positive  therein  is  really  augmented,  and  nothing  is 
abstracted  or  withdrawn  from  it ;  hence  the  real  in  things 
cannot  be  in  contradiction  with  or  opposition  to  itself — ^and 
so  on,  

Tlie  true  use  of  the  conceptions  of  reflection  in  the  employ- 
ment of  the  understanding,  has,  as  we  have  shown,  been  so  mis* 
conceived  by  Leibnitz,  one  of  the  most  acute  philosophers  of 
either  ancient  or  modem  times,  that  he  has  been  misled  into  the 
construction  of  a  baseless  system  of  intellectual  cognition,  which 
professes  to  determine  its  objects  without  the  intervention  of 
the  senses.    For  this  reason,  the  exposition  of  the  cause  of  tho 
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amphiboly  of  theBO  conceptions,  as  tbe  origin  of  these  false 
principles,  is  of  great  utility  in  determining  with  certainty  the 
proper  limits  of  the  undersunding. 

It  is  right  to  say,  whatever  is  affirmed  or  denied  of  tho 
whole  of  a  conception  can  be  affirmed  or  denied  of  any  part  of 
it  (dictwn  de  omni  et  nulio)  ;  but  it  would  be  absurd  so  to  alter 
this  logical  proposition,  as  to  say,  whatever  is  not  contained 
in  a  general  conception,  is  hkewise  not  contained  in  the  par- 
ticular conceptions  which  rank  under  it ;  for  the  latter  are 
particular  conceptions,  for  the  very  reason  that  their  content 
IS  greater  than  that  which  is  cogitated  in  the  general  concep* 
tion.  And  yet  the  whole  intellectual  system  of  Leibnitz  is 
based  upon  this  false  principle,  and  with  it  must  necessarily 
fall  to  the  ground,  together  with  all  tlie  ambiguous  principles 
in  reference  to  the  employment  of  the  understanding  which 
have  thence  originated. 

Leibnitz's  principle  of  the  identity  of  indiscemibles  or 
indistinguishables  is  really  based  ou  the  presupposition,  tliat, 
if  in  the  conception  of  a  thing  a  certain  distinction  is  not  to 
be  found,  it  is  also  not  to  be  met  with  in  tilings  themselves ; 
that,  consequently,  all  things  are  completely  identical  (numero 
eadem)  which  are  not  distinguishable  from  each  other  (as  to 
quality  or  quantity)  in  our  conceptions  of  them.  But,  as  in 
the  mere  conception  of  anything  abstraction  has  been  made  of 
many  necessary  conditions  of  intuition,  tlmt  of  which  abstrac- 
tion has  been  made  b  rashly  held  to  be  non-existent,  and 
nothing  is  attributed  to  the  thing  but  what  is  contained  in  its 
conception. 

The  conception  of  a  cubic  foot  of  space,  however  I  may 
think  it,  is  in  itself  completely  identical.  But  two  cubic  feet 
in  space  are  nevertheless  distinct  from  each  other  from  the 
sole  fact  of  their  being  in  different  places  (they  are  numero 
diversa)  ;  and  these  places  are  conditions  of  intuition,  wherein 
the  object  of  this  conception  is  given,  and  which  do  not  belong 
to  the  conception,  but  to  the  faculty  of  sensibility.  In  like 
manner,  there  is  in  the  conception  of  a  thing  no  contradiction 
when  a  negative  is  not  connected  with  an  affirmative ;  and 
merely  affirmative  conceptions  cannot,  in  conjunction,  produce 
any  negation.  But  in  sensuous  intuition,  wherein  reality  (take 
for  example,  motion)  is  given,  we  find  conditions  (opposite 
direction8)^K)f  which  abstraction  has  been  made  in  the  con- 
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ception  of  motion  in  general — ^which  render  pouible  a  contra^ 
diction  or  opposition  (not  indeed  of  a  logical  kind) — and  which 
from  pure  positives  prodnce  zero  ==  0.  We  are  therefore  not 
justified  iu  saying,  that  all  reality  is  in  perfect  agreement  and 
harmony,  because  no  contradiction  is  discoverable  among  its 
conceptions.*  According  to  mere  conceptions,  that  which  is 
intenuil  is  the  substratum  of  all  relations  or  external  deter- 
minations. When,  therefore,  I  abstract  all  conditions  of  in- 
tuition, and  confine  myself  solely  to  the  conception  of  a  thing 
in  general,  I  can  make  abstraction  of  all  external  relations,  and 
there  must  nevertheless  remain  a  conception  of  that  which  in- 
dicates no  relation,  but  merely  internal  determinations.  Now 
it  seems  to  follow,  that  in  everything  (substance)  there  is 
something  which  is  absolutely  internal,  and  which  antecedes 
all  external  determinations,  inasmuch  as  it  renders  them  pos- 
sible ;  and  that  therefore  this  substratum  is  something  which 
does  not  contain  any  external  relations,  and  is  consequently 
simple  (for  corporeal  things  are  never  any  thing  but  relations, 
at  least  of  their  parts  external  to  each  other) ;  and  inasmuch 
as  we  know  of  no  other  absolutely  internal  determinations 
than  those  of  tlie  internal  sense,  this  substratum  is  not  only 
simple,  but  also,  analogously  with  our  internal  sense,  deter- 
mined through  representations,  that  is  to  say,  all  things  are 
properly  monads,  or  simple  beings  endowed  with  the  power  of 
representation.  Now  all  this  would  be  perfectly  correct,  if 
the  conception  of  a  thing  were  the  onlv  necessary  condition 
of  the  presentation  of  objects  of  external  intuition.  It  is,  on 
the  contrary,  manifest  that  a  permanent  pheenomenon  in 
space  (impenetrable  extension)  can  contain  mere  relations,  and 
nothing  that  is  absolutely  internal,  and  yet  be  the  primary 
substratum  of  all  external  perception.  By  mere  concep- 
tions I  cannot  think  any  thing  externa],  without,  at  the  same 

*  If  sny  one  wishes  here  to  hsve  recoune  to  the  tisusl  subterfuge,  and 
to  say,  that  at  least  remUtaies  noumena  cannot  be  in  opposition  to  each 
other,  it  will  be  requisite  for  him  to  adduce  an  example  of  this  pure  and 
non-sensuous  reality,  that  it  may  be  understood  whether  the  notion  re- 
presents something  or  nothing.  But  an  example  cannot  be  found  except 
in  experience,  which  never  presents  to  us  anything  more  than  phenomena  / 
and  thus  the  proposition  means  nothing  more  than  that  the  conception 
which  contains  only  affirmatives,  does  not  contain  anything  negative—* 
a  proposition  noljody  ever  doubted. 
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time,  thinking  something  internal,  for  the  reason  that  con- 
eeptions  of  relations  presuppose  given  things,  and  without 
these  are  impossible.  But,  as  in  intuition  there  is  something 
(that  is,  space,  which,  with  all  it  contains,  consists  of  purely 
formal,  or,  indeed,  real  relations)  which  is  not  found  in  the  mere 
conception  of  a  thing  in  general,  and  this  presents  to  us  the 
substratum  which  could  not  be  cognised  tlirough  conceptions 
alone,  I  cannot  say :  because  a  thine  cannot  be  represented 
by  mere  conceptions  without  somethnig  absolutely  internal, 
there  is  also,  in  the  things  themselves  which  are  contained 
under  these  conceptions,  and  in  their  intuition  nothing  external 
to  which  something  absolutely  internal  does  not  serve  as  the 
foundation.  For,  when  we  have  made  abstraction  of  all  the 
conditions  of  intuition,  there  certainly  remains  in  the  mere 
ooDceptioD  nothing  but  the  internal  in  general,  tlirough  which 
alone  the  external  is  possible.  But  this  necessity,  which  is 
grounded  upon  abstraction  alone,  does  not  obtain  in  the  case 
of  things  themselves,  in  so  far  as  tliey  are  given  in  intuition 
with  such  determinations  as  express  mere  relations,  without 
having  any  dung  internal  as  .their  foundation ;  for  they  are 
not  things  in  themselves,  but  only  phaenomena.  What  we 
cognize  in  matter  is  nothing  but  relations  (what  we  call  its 
internal  determinations  are  bat  comparatively  internal).  But 
there  are  some  self-subsistent  and  permanent,  through  whicii 
a  determined  object  it  given.  That  I,  when  abstraction  is 
made  of  these  relations,  have  nothing  more  to  think,  does 
not  destroy  the  conception  of  a  thing  as  phaenomeuon,  nor 
the  conception  of  an  object  in  abeiraeto,  but  it  does  away  with 
the  possibility  of  an  object  that  is  determinable  according  to 
mere  conceptions,  that  is,  of  a  noumenon.  It  is  certainly 
startling  to  hear  that  a  thing  consists  solely  of  relations  ;  but 
this  thing  is  simply  a  phaenomenon,  and  cannot  be  cogitated 
by  means  of  the  mere  categories  :  it  does  itself  consist  in  the 
mere  relation  of  some  thing  in  general  to  the  senses.  In  the 
same  way,  we  cannot  cogitate  relations  of  tilings  in  absiracto, 
if  we  commence  witli  conceptions  alone,  in  any  other  manner 
than  that  one  is  the  cause  of  determinations  in  the  other  ;  fur 
tlmt  is  itself  the  conception  of  the  understanding  or  category 
of  relation.  But,  as  in  this  case  we  make  abstraction  of  all 
intuition,  we  lose  altogether  the  mode  in  which  the  manifold 
determines  to  each  of  its  parts  its  place,  that  is,  the  form  of 
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«ensibi1tty  (space)  ;  and  yet  Uits  mode  anteoedes  all  empircti 
causnlity. 

If  by  intelligible  objects  we  nnderstand  things  which  can 
be  thought  by  means  of  the  pare  categories,  without  the  need 
of  Uie  schemata  of  sensibility,  such  objects  are  impossible. 
For  the  condition  of  the  objective  use  of  nil  our  conceptions 
of  undorRt«inding  is  the  mode  of  our  sensuous  intuition, 
whereby  objects  are  gi^en  ;  and,  if  we  make  abstraction  of  the 
latter,  the  former  can  have  no  relation  to  an  object.  And 
even  if  we  should  suppose  a  different  kind  pf  intuition  from 
our  own,  still  our  functions  of  thought  would  have  no  use  or 
signification  in  respect  thereof.  But  if  we  understand  by  the 
term,  objects  of  a  non-sensuous  intuition,  in  respect  of  which 
our  categories  are  not  valid,  and  of  which  we  can  accordingly 
have  no  knowledge  (neither  intuition  nor  conception),  in  this 
mehely  negative  sense  noumena  must  be  admitted.  For  this 
is  no  more  than  saying  that  our  mode  of  intuition  is  not  ap- 
plicable to  all  thinss,  but  only  to  objects  of  our  senses,  that 
consequently  its  objective  validity  is  limited,  and  that  room 
is  therefore  left  for  another  kind  of  intuition,  and  thus  also 
for  things  that  may  be  objects  of  it.  But  in  this  sense  the 
conception  of  a  noumenon  is  problematical,  that  is  to  say,  it  it 
the  notion  of  a  thing  of  which  we  can  neither  say  that  it  is 
possible,  nor  that  it  is  impossible,  inasmuch  as  we  do  not 
know  of  any  mode  of  intuition  besides  the  sensuous,  or  of  any 
other  sort  of  conceptions  than  the  categories — a  mode  of  in* 
tuition  and  a  kind  of  conception  neither  of  which  is  applicable 
to  a  non-sensuous  object.  We  are  on  this  account  incom- 
petent to  extend  the  sphere  of  our  objects  of  Uiought  beyond 
the  conditions  of  our  sensibility,  and  to  assume  the  existence 
of  objects  of  pure  thought,  that  is,  of  noumena,  inasmuch  as 
these  have  no  true  positive  signification.  For  it  must  be  con- 
fessed of  the  categories,  that  they  are  not  of  themselves  suffi- 
cient for  the  cognition  of  things  in  themselves,  and  without 
the  data  of  sensibility  are  mere  subjective  forms  of  the  unity 
of  the  understanding.  Thought  is  certainly  not  a  product  of 
the  senses,  and  in  so  far  is  not  limited  by  them,  but  it  does 
not  therefore  follow  that  it  may  be  employed  purely  and  with* 
out  the  intervention  of  sensibility,  for  it  would  then  be  with- 
out reference  to  an  object.  And  we  cannot  call  a  noumenon 
an  object  of  pure  thought ;  for  the  representation  thereof  is 
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but  the  problematical  conception  of  an  object  for  a  perfectly 
different  intuition  and  a  perfectly  different  understanding  from 
ours,  both  of  which  are  consequently  tliemselves  problematicHl. 
The  conception  of  a  noumenon  is  therefore  not  the  conception 
of  an  object,  but  merely  a  problematical  conception  insepar- 
ably connected  with  the  limitation  of  our  sensibility.  That  it 
to  say,  tliia  conception  contains  the  answer  to  the  question — 
Are  there  objects  quite  unconnected  with,  and  indeuetideut  of» 
our  intuition  7 — a  question  to  wbich  only  an  indeterminate 
answer  can  be  given.  That  answer  is :  Inasmuch  as  sensuous 
intuition  does  not  apply  to  all  things  without  distinction,  there 
remains  room  for  other  and  different  objects.  The  existence  of 
these  problematical  objects  is  therefore  not  absolutely  denied, 
in  the  absence  of  a  determinate  conception  of  them,  but,  as  no 
category  is  valid  in  respect  of  them,  neither  must  they  be  ad- 
mitted as  objects  for  our  understanding. 

Understanding  accordingly  limits  aensibility,  without  at  the 
same  time  enlarging  its  own  field.  While,  moreover,  it  for- 
bids sensibility  to  apply  its  forms  and  modes  to  things  in 
themselves  and  restricts  it  to  the  sphere  of  phsenomena,  it 
cogitates  an  object  in  itself,  only,  however,  as  a  transcendental 
object,  which  is  the  cause  of  a  phienomenon  (consequently 
not  itself  a  phienomenon),  and  which  cannot  be  thought 
either  as  a  quantity  or  as  reality,  or  as  substance  (because 
these  conceptions  always  require  sensuous  forms  in  which 
to  determine  an  object)— an  object,  therefore,  of  which  we 
are  quite  unable  to  say  whether  it  can  be  met  with  in  ourselves 
or  out  of  us,  whether  it  would  be  annihilated  together  with 
sensibility,  or,  if  this  were  taken  away,  would  continue  to 
exist.  If  we  wish  to  call  this  object  a  noumenon,  because  the 
representation  of  it  is  non-sensuous,  we  are  at  liberty  to  do  so. 
But  as  we  can  apply  to  it  none  of  the  conceptions  of  our  under- 
standing, the  representation  it  for  us  quite  void,  and  is  avail- 
able only  for  the  indication  of  the  limits  of  our  sensuous  intui- 
iton,  thereby  leaving  at  tlie  same  time  an  empty  space,  which 
we  are  competent  to  fill  by  the  aid  neither  of  possible  experi- 
ence, nor  of  the  pure  understanding. 

The  Critique  of  the  pure  understanding,  accordingly,  does 
not  permit  us  to  create  for  ourselves  a  new  field  of  objects  be- 
yond those  which  are  presented  to  us  as  phsenomena,  and  to 
%tniy  into  intelligible  worlds ;  nay,  it  does  not  even  allow  us  to 
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endeavour  to  form  bo  much  as  a  conception  of  them.  The  spe- 
cious error  which  leads  to  this — and  which  is  a  perfectly  excnsable 
one — lies  in  the  fact  that  the  employment  of  the  understanding, 
contrary  to  its  proper  purpose  and  destination,  is  made  tran- 
scendental, and  objects,  tliat  is,  possible  intuitions,  are  made 
to  regulate  themselves  according  to  conceptions,  instead  of 
the  conceptions  arranging  themselves  according  to  the  intui- 
tions, on  which  alone  their  own  objective  validity  rests.  Now  the 
reason  of  this  again  is,  that  apperception,  and  with  it,  thought, 
antccedcs  all  possible  detcrmniate  arrrangement  of  representa- 
tions. Accordingly  we  think  something  in  general,  and  de- 
termine it  on  the  one  hand  sensuously,  but,  on  the  other, 
distinguish  the  general  and  in  abntracio  represented  object 
from  this  particular  mode  of  intuiting  it.  lu  this  case  there 
remains  a  mode  of  determining  the  object  by  mere  tliought, 
which  is  really  but  a  logical  form  without  content,  which, 
however,  seems  to  us  to  be  a  mode  of  the  existence  of  the  ob- 
ject in  itself  (noumenon),  without  regard  to  intuition  which  is 
limited  to  our  senses. 

Before  ending  tliis  transcendental  analytic,  we  must  make 
an  addition,  which,  although  in  itself  of  no  particular  import- 
ance, seems  to  be  necessary  to  the  completeness  of  the  system. 
The  highest  conception,  with  which  a  transcendental  philosophy 
commonly  begins,  is  the  division  into  possible  and  impossible. 
But  as  all  division  pre-supposes  a  divided  conception,  a  still 
higher  one  must  exist,  and  this  is  the  conception  of  an  object 
in  general — problematically  understood,  and  without  its  being 
decided,  whether  it  is  something  or  nothing.  As  tlie  categories 
are  the  only  conceptions,  which  apply  to  objects  in  general, 
the  distinguishing  of  an  object,  whether  it  is  something  or 
nothing,  must  proceed  according  to  the  order  and  direction  of 
the  categories. 

1.  To  the  categories  of  quantity,  that  is,  the  conceptions 
of  all,  many,  and  one,  the  conception  which  annihilates  all, 
that  is,  the  conception  of  none  is  opposed.  And  tims  the 
object  of  a  concepticm,  to  which  no  intuition  can  be  found  to 
correspond,  is'^nothing.  Tliatis,  it  is  a  conception  without  an 
object  {ens  rationis),  likenoumena,  which  cannot  be  considered 
possible  in  the  sphere  of  reality,  though  tiiey  must  not  there- 
fore be  held  to  be  impossible, — or  like  certain  new  funds- 
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mental  forces  in  matter,  the  existence  of  which  is  cogitable 
without  contradiction,  though,  as  examples  from  experience  are 
not  forthcoming,  they  must  not  be  regarded  as  possible. 

2.  Reality  is  something;  negation  is  nothing,  that  is,  a 
conception  of  the  absence  of  an  object,  as  cold,  a  shadow 
{nihil  privativutn) . 

3.  The  mere  form  of  intuition,  without  substance,  is  in  itself 
no  object,  but  the  merely  formal  condition  of  an  object  (as 
pheenomenon),  as  pure  space  and  pure  time.  These  are  cer- 
tainly something,  as  forms  of  intuition,  but  are  not  themselves 
objects  which  are  intuited  {ens  imaginarium), 

4.  Tiie  object  of  a  conception  which  is  self-contradictory,  is 
nothing,  because  the  conception  is  nothing — is  impossible,  as 
a  figure  composed  of  two  straight  lines  (nDiil  negativum). 

The  table  of  this  division  of  the  conception  of  nothing  (the 
corresponding  division  of  the  conception  of  something  does  not 
require  special  description,)  must  thcreture  be  arranged  as 
follows  : 

As 

1. 

Empty  conception  without  object, 

ens  rationis. 
2.  3. 

Empty  object  of  a  conception,    Empty  intuition  without  object, 
tUhil  privativum.  ens  imaginarium, 

4. 

Empty  object  without  conception, 
nihil  negativum. 

We  see  that  the  ens  rationis  is  distinguished  from  the  nihil 
negativum  or  pure  nothing  by  the  consideration,  that  the  for- 
mer must  not  be  reckoned  among  possibilities,  because  it  is  a 
mere  fiction — though  nut  self-contradictory,  while  the  latter  is 
completely  opposed  to  all  possibility,  inasmuch  as  the  concep- 
tion annihilates  itself.  Both,  however,  are  empty  conceptions. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  nihil  privativum  and  ens  imaginarium 
are  empty  data  for  conceptions.  If  light  be  not  given  to  the 
senses,  we  cannot  represent  to  ourselves  darkness,  and  if 
extended  objects  are  not  perceived,  we  cannot  represent  space* 
Neither  the  negation,  nor  the  mere  form  of  intuition  can,  with* 
out  something  real,  be  an  object. 
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TRANSCENDENTAL     LOGIC. 
SECOND  DIVISION. 

TBANSG  EM  DENTAL      DIALECTIC. 
INTRODUCTION. 

I. 
Of  TraMcendental  Illusory  A^tpearanee. 

We  termed  Diftlectic  in  general  a  logic  of  appearance.*  Tltic 
does  not  signify  a  doctrine  of  j)ro6(i6t7f^y;t  for  probability 
18  truth,  only  cognised  upon  insufficient  grounds,  and  thougii 
the  information  it  gives  us  is  imperfect,  it  is  not  therefore 
deceitful.  Hence  it  must  not  be  separated  from  the  analytical 
part  of  logic.  Still  less  must  phtjenomenon  %  and  appearance  be 
held  to  be  identical.  For  truth  or  illusory  appearance  does 
not  reside  in  the  object,  in  so  far  as  it  is  intuited,  but  in  the 
judgment  upon  the  object,  in  so  far  as  it  is  thought.  It  is  there- 
fore quite  correct  to  say  tliat  the  senses  do  not  err,  not 
bcdause  they  always  judge  correctly,  but  because  they  do  not 
judge  at  nil.  Hence  truth  and  error,  consequently  also,  illu- 
Kory  appearance  as  the  cause  of  error,  are  only  to  be  found  in 
a  judgment,  that  is,  in  the  relation  of  an  object  to  our  under- 
stiinding.  In  a  cognition,  which  completely  harmonises  with 
the  laws  of  the  understanding,  no  error  can  exist.  In  a 
representation  of  the  senses — as  not  containing  any  judgment 
— there  is  also  no  error.  But  no  power  of  nature  can  of  itself 
deviate  from  its  own  laws.  Hence  neither  the  understanding 
per  se  (without  the  influence  of  another  cause),  nor  the  senses 
per  se,  would  fall  into  error  ;  the  former  could  not,  because, 
if  it  acts  only  according  to  its  own  laws,  the  effect  (the  judg- 
ment) must  necessarily  accord  with  these  laws.  But  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  the  understanding  consists  the  formal  element 
in  all  truth.  In  the  senses  there  is  no  judgment — neither  a 
true  nor  a  false  one.  But,  as  we  have  no  source  of  cognition 
besides  these  two,  it  follows,  that  error  is  caused  solely  by  the 
unobserved  influence  of  the  sensibility  upon  the  understanding. 
And  thus  it  happens  that  the  subjective  grounds  of  a  judgment 
blend  and  are  confounded  with  tlie  objective,  and  cause  them 

*  Schein.        f  WahrscheinlichKeit.        }  Eracheinung. 
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to  deviate  from  their  proper  determination,*  jiiat  as  r  body  in 
motion  would  always  of  itself  proceed  in  a  straight  line,  but  if 
another  impetus  gives  to  it  a  different  direction,  it  will  then 
,  start  off  into  a  curvilinear  line  of  motion.     To  distinguish  the 
I  peculiar  action  of  the  understanding  from  the  power  which 
f  mingles  with  it,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  an  erroneous  judg- 
I  ment  as  the  diagonal  between  two  forces,  that  determine  the 
/  judgment  in  two  different  directions,  which,  as  it  were,  form 
i  an  angle,  and  to  resolve  this  composite  operation  into  the 
^  simple  ones  of  the  understanding  and  the  sensibility.    In  pure 
d  priori  judgments  this  must  be  done  by  means  of  transcen- 
dental reflection,  whereby,  as  has  been  already  shown,  each 
representation  has  its  place  appointed  in  the  corresponding 
faculty  of  cognition,  and  consequently  the  influence  of  the  one 
faculty  upon  the  other  is  made  apparent. 

It  is  not  at  present  our  business  to  treat  of  empirical  illusory 
appearance  (for  example,  optical  illusion),  which  occurs  in 
the  empirical  application  of  otherwise  correct  rules  of  the 
understanding,  and  in  which  the  judgment  is  misled  by  the 
influence  of  imagination.  Our  purpose  is  to  speak  of  tratu- 
cendental  illusory  appearance,  which  influences  principles 
— that  are  not  even  applied  to  experience,  for  in  this  case 
we  should  possess  a  sure  test  of  their  correctness — but  which 
leads  us,  in  disregard  of  all  the  warnings  of  criticism,  com- 
pletely beyond  the  empirical  employment  of  the  categories,  and 
deludes  us  with  the  chimera  of  an  extension  of  the  sphere  of 
the  pure  underetandUng,  We  shall  term  those  principles,  the 
application  of  which  is  conflned  entirely  within  the  limits  of 
possible  experience,  immanent:  those,  on  the  other  hand,  which 
transgress  these  limits,  we  shall  call  transcendent  principles. 
But  by  these  latter  I  do  not  understand  principles  of  the 
transcendental  use  or  misuse  of  the  categories,  which  is  in 
reality  a  mere  fault  of  the  judgment  when  not  under  due 
restraint  from  criticism,  and  therefore  not  paying  sufficient 
attention  to  the  limits  of  the  sphere  in  which  the  pure  under- 
standing is  allowed  to  exercise  its  functions  ;  but  real  principles 
which  exhort  us  to  break  down  all  those  barriers,  and  to  lay 

*  SentibiUtv,  subjected  to  the  underatanding,  as  the  object  upon  which 
the  understanding  employs  its  functions,  is  the  source  of  real  cognitions. 
But»  in  so  far  as  it  exercises  an  influence  upon  the  action  of  the  under- 
standing, and  determines  it  to  judgmeni,  sensibility  is  itself  the  cause  of 
error. 
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daim  to  a  perfectly  new  field  of  cognition,  which  recognises 
BO  line  of  demarcation.  Thus  Iranscetidental  and  tranteendent 
are  not  identical  terms.  The  principles  of  the  pure  under' 
standing,  which  we  have  already  propounded,  ought  to  he  of 
empiricnl  and  not  of  transcendental  use,  that  is,  thev  are  not 
applicahle  to  any  object  beyond  the  sphere  of  experience.  A 
principle  which  removes  these  limits,  nay,  which  authorises  ua 
to  overstep  them,  is  called  transcendent.  If  our  criticism  can 
succeed  in  exposing  the  illusion  in  these  pretended  principles, 
those  which  are  limited  in  their  employment  to  the  sphere  of 
experience,  may  be  called,  in  opposition  to  the  others,  immaneni 
principles  of  the  pure  understanding. 

Logical  illusion,  which  consists  merely  in  the  imitation  of 
the  form  of  reason  (the  illusion  in  sophistical  syllogisms),  arises 
entirely  from  a  want  of  due  attention  to  logical  rules.  So 
soon  as  the  attention  is  awakened  to  the  case  before  us,  thia 
illusion  totally  disappears.  Transcendental  illusion,  on  the 
contrary,  does  not  cease  to  exist,  even  after  it  has  been  exposed, 
and  its  nothingness  clearly  perceived  bv  means  of  transcendental 
criticism. — Take,  for  example,  the  illusion  in  the  proposition, 
"The  world  must  have  a  beginning  in  time." — The  cause  of 
this  is  as  follows.  In  our  reason,  subjectively  considered  as  a 
faculty  of  human  cognition,  there  exist  fundamental  rules  and 
maxims  of  its  exercise,  which  have  completely  the  appearance 
of  objective  principles.  Now  from  this  cause  it  happens,  that 
the  subjective  necessity  of  a  certain  connection  of  our  concep- 
tions, is  regarded  as  an  objective  necessity  of  the  determination 
of  things  in  themselves.  This  illusion  it  is  impossible  to  avoid, 
just  as  we  cannot  avoid  perceiving  that  the  sea  appears  to  be 
higher  at  a  distance  than  it  is  near  the  shore,  because  we  see 
the  former  by  means  of  higher  rays  than  the  latter,  or,  which 
is  a  still  stronger  case,  as  even  the  astronomer  cannot  preyent 
himself  from  seeing  the  moon  larger  at  its  rising  than  some 
time  afterwards,  although  he  is  not  deceived  by  this  illuidon. 

Transcendental  dialectic  will  therefore  content  itself  vrith 
exposing  the  illusory  appearance  in  transcendental  judgments, 
and  guarding  us  against  it ;  but  to  make  it,  as  in  the  case 
of  logical  illusion,  entirely  disappear  and  cease  to  be  illu- 
sion, is  utterly  beyond  its  power.  For  we  have  here  to  da 
vrith  a  natural  and  unavoidable  illusion,  which  rests  upou 
subjective  principles,  and  imposes  these  upon  us  as  objective, 

p  2 
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while  logical  dialectic,  in  the  detection  of  sophisms,  has  to  do 
merely  with  an  error  in  the  logical  consequence  of  the  pro- 
Dositions,  or  with  an  artificially  constructed  illusion,  in  imitation 
of  the  natural  error.  There  is  therefore  a  natural  and  unavoid- 
ahle  dialectic  of  pure  reason — not  that  in  which  the  hunglcr» 
Arom  want  of  the  requisite  knowledge,  inTolvea  himself,  nor 
that  which  the  sophist  devises  for  the  purpose  of  misleading, 
but  that  which  is  an  inseparable  adjunct  of  human  reason,  and 
which,  even  after  its  illusions  have  been  exposed,  does  not 
cease  to  deceive,  and  continually  to  lead  reason  into  momen- 
tary errors,  which  it  becomes  necessary  continually  to  remove. 

II. 
Of  Pure  Reason  as  the  Seat  of  the  Transcendental  Illusory 

Appearance, 

A. 

OF  BSABOH  IN   QCirXBAL. 

All  our  knowledge  begins  with  sense,  proceeds  thence  to 
understanding,  and  ends  with  reason,  beyond  which  nothing 
higher  can  be  discovered  in  the  human  mind  for  elaborating  tlie 
matter  of  intuition  and  subjecting  it  to  the  highest  unity  of 
thought.  At  this  stage  of  our  inquiry  it  is  my  duty  to  give 
an  explanation  of  this,  the  highest  faculty  of  cognition,  and  I 
confess  I  find  myself  here  in  some  difficulty.  Of  reason,  as  of 
the  understanding,  there  is  a  merely  formal,  that  is,  logical 
use,  in  which'it  makes  abstraction  of  all  content  of  cognition ; 
but  there  is  also  a  real  use,  inasmuch  as  it  contains  in  itself 
the  source  of  certain  conceptions  and  principles,  which  it  does 
not  borrow  either  from  the  senses  or  the  understanding.  The 
former  faculty  has  been  long  defined  by  logicians  as  the 
faculty  of  mediate  conclusion  in  contradistinction  to  immedi- 
ate conclusions  {consequent ia  immediatie)  ;  but  the  nature  of 
the  latter,  which  itself  gcnenites  conceptions,  is  nut  to  be 
understood  from  this  definition.  Now  as  a  division  of  reason 
into  a  logical  and  a  transcendental  fuculty  presents  itself  here, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  seek  for  a  higher  conception  of  this 
Bource  of  cognition  which  shall  comprehend  both  conceptions. 
In  this  we  may  expect,  according  to  the  analogy  of  the  con« 
ceptions  of  the  understanding,  that  the  logical  conception  will 
give  us  the  key  to  the  transcendental,  and  that  the  table  of 
the  functions  of  the  former  will  present  us  with  the  clue  to  the 
conceptions  of  reason. 
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In  the  former  part  of  our  tninscendentiil  logic,  we  defined,' 
the  anderstaoding  to  be  the  faculty  of  rules  ;  reason  may  be| 
distinguished  from  understanding  as  the  faculty  of  prineiplesA 

The  term  principle  is  ambiguous,  and  commonly  signifies 
merely  a  cognition  that  may  be  employed  as  a  principle; 
although  it  is  not  in  itself,  and  as  regards  its  proper  origin, 
entitled  to  the  distinction.  Every  general  proposition,  even 
if  derived  from  experience  by  the  process  of  induction,  may 
serve  as  the  major  in  a  syllogism  ;  hut  it  is  not  for  that  reason 
a  principle.  Mathematical  axioms  (for  example,  there  can  be 
ouly  one  straight  line  between  two  points,)  are  general  h  priori 
cognitions,  and  are  therefore  rightly  denominated  principles, 
relatively  to  the  cases  which  can  be  subsumed  under  them. 
But  I  cannot  for  this  reason  say  that  I  cognize  this  property 
of  a  straight  line  from  principles — I  cognize  it  ouly  in  pnre 
intuition. 

Cognition  from  principles,  then,  is  that  cognition  in  which 
I  cognize  the  particular  in  tlie  general  by  means  of  concep'  ' 
tions.  Thus  every  syllogism  is  a  form  of  the  deduction  of  a 
cognition  from  a  principle.  For  the  major  always  gives  a 
conception,  through  which  everything  that  is  subsumed  under 
the  condition  thereof,  is  cognized  according  to  a  principle. 
Now  as  every  general  cognition  may  serve  as  the  major  in  a 
syllogism,  and  the  understanding  presents  us  with  such  general 
d  priori  propositions,  they  may  be  termed  principles,  in  re- 
spect of  their  possible  use. 

fiut  if  we  consider  these  principles  of  the  pure  understand- 
ing in  relation  to  their  origin,  we  shall  find  them  to  be  any 
thing  rather  than  cognitions  from  conceptions.  For  they 
would  not  eyen  be  possible  H  priori,  if  we  could  not  rely  on  the 
assistance  of  pure  intuition  (in  mathematics),  or  on  that  of  the 
conditions  of  a  possible  experience.  That  every  thing  that 
happens  has  a  cause,  cannot  be  concluded  from  the  general 
conception  of  that  which  happens  ;  on  the  contrary  the  prin- 
ciple of  causality  instructs  us  as  to  the  mode  of  obtaming 
from  tfiat  which  happens  a  determinate  empirical  conception. 

Synthetical  cognitions  from  conceptions  the  understanding    / 
cannot  supply,  and  they  alone  are  entitled  to  be  called  prin- 
ciples.    At  the  same  time,  nil  general  propositions  may  be 
termed  comparative  principles. 

(t  has  been  a  long-cherished  wish — that,  (who  knows  hoiv 
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late,)  may  one  day  be  happily  accomplished — ^that  the  pritid- 
plea  of  the  endless  variety  of  civil  laws  should  be  investigated 
and  exposed ;  for  in  this  way  alone  can  we  find  the  secret  of  sim- 
plifying legislation.  But  in  this  case,  laws  are  nothing  more 
^  than  limitations  of  our  freedom  upon  conditions  under  which 
I  it  subsists  in  perfect  harmony  with  itself ;  they  consequently 
have  for  their  object  that  which  is  completely  our  own  work, 
and  of  which  we  ourselves  may  be  the  cause  by  means  of  these 
conceptions.  But  how  objects  as  things  in  themselves — how 
the  nature  of  things  is  subordinated  to  principles  and  is  to  be 
determined  according  to  conceptions,  is  a  Question  which  it 
seems  well  nigh  impossible  to  answer.  Be  this  however  as  it 
may — for  on  this  point  our  investigation  is  yet  to  be  made — ^it 
is  at  least  manifest  from  what  we  have  said,  that  cognition 
from  principles  is  something  very  ditferent  from  cognition  by 
means  of  the  understanding,  which  may  indeed  precede  other 
cognitions  in  the  form  of  a  principle,  but  in  itself — in  so  far 
as  it  is  synthetical — ^is  neither  based  upon  mere  thought,  nor 
contains  a  general  proposition  drawn  from  conceptions  alone. 
The  understanding  may  be  a  faculty  for  the  production  of 
nnity  of  phsenomena  by  virtue  of  rules ;  the  reason  b  a  faculty 
for  the  production  of  unity  of  rules  (of  the  understanding) 
under  principles.  Reason,  therefore,  never  applies  directly  to 
experience,  or  to  any  sensuous  object ;  its  object  is,  on  the 
contrary,  the  understanding,  to  the  manifold  cognition  of 
which  it  gives  a  unity  d  priori  by  means  of  conceptions — a 
unity  which  may  be  called  rational  unity,  and  wliich  is  of  a 
nature  very  different  from  that  of  the  unity  produced  by  the 
understanding. 

The  above  is  the  general  conception  of  the  faculty  of  reason, 
in  so  far  as  it  has  been  possible  to  make  it  comprehensible  in 
the  absence  of  examples.    These  will  be  given  in  the  aequeU 

B. 

OT  THE  IiOGlCAJi  USB  OF  BBABOK. 

A  distinction  is  commonly  made  between  that  which  is 
immediately  cognized  and  that  which  is  inferred  or  concluded. 
That  in  a  figure  which  is  bounded  by  three  straight  lines,  there 
are  three  angles,  is  an  immediate  cognition ;  but  that  these 
angles  are  together  equal  to  two  right  anglesi  is  an  inference 
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or  conclusion.  Now,  as  we  are  constantly  employing  this  mode 
of  thought^  and  have  thus  become  quite  accustomed  to  it, 
we  no  longer  remark  the  above  distinction,  and,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  so-oilled  deceptions  of  sense,  consider  as  immediately 
perceived,  wiiat  has  really  been  inferred.  In  every  reasoning 
or  sylloeism,  there  is  a  fundamental  proposition,  afterwards  a 
second  drawn  from  it,  and  finally  the  conclusion,  which  con- 
nects the  truth  in  the  first  with  the  truth  in  the  second — and 
that  infallibly.  If  the  judgment  concluded  is  so  contained  in 
the  first  proposition,  that  it  can  be  deduced  from  it  without 
the  mediation  of  a  third  notion,  the  conclusion  is  called  imme- 
diate (eonsequentia  immediata)  i*  I  prefer  the  term  conclusion 
of  the  understanding.  But  if,  in  addition  to  the  fundamental 
cognition,  a  second  judgment  is  necessary  for  the  production 
of  the  conclusion,  it  is  called  a  conclusion  of  the  reason.  In 
the  proposition,  All  men  are  mortal^  are  contained  the  propo- 
sitions.  Some  men  are  mortal^  Nothing  that  i>  not  mortal  is  a 
man,  and  these  are  therefore  immediate  conclusions  from  the 
first.  On  the  other  hand,  the  proposition.  All  the  learned  are 
mortal,  is  not  contained  in  the  main  proposition  (for  the  con- 
ception of  a  learned  man  does  not  occur  in  it),  and  it  can  be 
deduced  from  the  main  proposition  only  by  means  of  a  me- 
diating judgment. 

In  every  syllogism  I  first  cogitate  a  rule  (the  major)  by 
means  of  the  understanding.  In  the  next  place  I  eubsume  a 
cognition  under  the  condition  of  the  rule  (and  this  is  the  minor) 
bv  means  of  the  Judgment.  And  finally  I  determine  my  cog- 
nition by  means  of  the  predicate  of  the  rule  (this  is  the 
conelueio),  consequently,  I  determine  it  ^  priori  by  means  of 
the  reason.  The  relations,  therefore,  which  the  major  propo- 
sition, as  the  rule,  represents  between  a  cognition  and  its 
condition,  constitute  the  different  kinds  of  syllogisms.  These 
are  just  threefold — analogously  with  all  judgments,  in  so  far 
as  they  differ  in  the  mode  of  expressing  the  relation  of  a  cog- 
nition in  the  understanding— ^namely,  categorical,  hypothetnal 
and  di^unctive, 

*  A  emuepuniia  imtneHmim-^  there  really  be  such  a  thing,  and  If  it 
be  not  a  oonirmdiction  in  terms— evidently  does  not  belong  to  tlie  tpheie 
of  logic  proper,  the  ohject-matter  of  which  is  the  syllogism,  which  always 
consists  of  tliree  propositions,  either  in  thought  or  expressed,  lliis  indeed 
Is  tantamount  to  declaring  that  there  is  no  such  mode  of  reasoning. — TV* 
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When,  as  often  happens,  the  conclusion  is  a  judgment  whicL 
may  follow  from  other  given  judgments,  through  which  a  per- 
fectly different  object  is  cogitated,  I  endeavour  to  discover  in 
the  anderstanding  whether  the  assertion  in  this  conclusion 
does  not  stand  under  certain  conditions  according  to  a  general 
rule.  If  I  find  such  a  condition,  and  if  the  object  mentioned 
in  the  conclusion  can  be  subsumed  under  tlie  given  condition, 
then  this  conclusion  follovrs  from  a  rule  which  is  also  valid  for 
other  objects  of  cognition.  From  this  we  see  that  reason 
endeavours  to  subject  the  great  variety  of  the  cognitions  of  the 
understauding  to  the  smallest  possible  number  of  principles 
(general  conditions),  and  thus  to  produce  in  it  the  highest  unity. 

C. 

OF  THB  PUBH  USS  OF  UEASOIT. 

Can  we  isolate  reason,  and,  if  so,  is  it  in  this  case  a  peculiar 
source  of  conceptions  and  judgments  which  spring  from  it 
alone,  and  through  which  it  can  be  applied  to  objects;  or  is  it 
merely  a  subordinate  faculty,  whose  duty  it  is  to  give  a  certain 
form  to  given  cognitions — a  form  which  is  called  logical,  and 
through  which  the  cognitions  of  the  understanding  are  subor- 
dinated to  each  other,  and  lower  rules  to  higher  (those,  to  wit, 
whose  condition  comprises  in  its  sphere  the  condition  of  the 
others),  in  so  far  as  this  can  be  done  by  comparison  ?  This  is 
the  question  which  we  have  at  present  to  answer.  Manifold 
variety  of  rules  and  unity  of  principles  is  a  reouirement  of  rea- 
son, for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  understanding  into 
complete  accordance  with  itself,  just  as  understanding  subjects 
the  manifold  content  of  intuition  to  conceptions,  and  thereby 
introduces  connection  into  it.  But  this  principle  prescribes  no 
law  to  objects,  and  does  not  contain  any  ground  of  the  possi- 
bility of  cognizing,  or  of  determining  them  as  such,  but  is 
merely  a  subjective  law  for  the  proper  arrangement  of  the 
content  of  the  understanding.  The  purpose  of  this  law  is,  by  a 
comparison  of  the  conceptions  of  the  understanding,  to  reduce 
them  to  the  smallest  possible  number,  although,  at  the  same 
time,  it  does  not  justify  hs  in  deninnding  from  objects  them- 
selves such  an  uniformity  as  might  contribute  to  the  convenience 
and  the  enlargement  of  the  sphere  of  the  understanding,  or  in 
expecting  that  it  will  itself  thus  receive  from  them  objective 
Talidity.     In  one  word,  the  question  is,  docs  reason  in  itselC 
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that  is,  doea  pure  reason  contain  d priori  synthetical  priAciplet 
and  rules,  and  what  are  tliose  principles  ? 

The  formal  and  logical  procedure  of  reason  in  syllogiams 
gives  us  sufficient  information  in  regard  to  the  ground  on 
which  the  transcendental  principle  of  reason  in  its  pure  syn- 
thetical cognition  will  rest. 

1.  Reason,  as  observed  in  the  syllogistic  process,  is  not  appli- 
cable to  intuitions,  for  the  purpose  of  subjecting  them  to  rules — 
for  this  is  the  province  of  the  understanding  witli  its  categones*- 
but  to  conceptions  and  judgments.  If  pure  reason  does  apply 
to  objects  and  the  intuition  of  them,  it  does  so  not  immediatelyt 
but  mediately  —  through  the  understanding  and  its  judgments, 
which  have  a  direct  relation  to  the  senses  and  their  intuition,  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  their  objects.  The  unity  of  reason 
is  therefore  not  the  unity  of  a  possible  experience,  but  is  essenti- 
ally different  from  this  unity,  which  is  that  of  the  understanding. 
That  everything  which  happens  has  a  cause,  is  not  a  principTi 
cognized  and  prescribed  by  reason.  This  principle  makes  the 
unity  of  experience  possible  and  borrows  nothing  from  reason, 
which,  without  a  reference  to  possible  experience,  could  never 
have  produced  by  means  of  mere  conceptions  any  such  synthe- 
tical unity. 

2.  Reason,  in  its  logical  use,  endeavours  to  discover  the 
general  condition  of  its  judgment  (the  conclusion),  and  a 
syllogism  is  itself  nothing  but  a  judgment  by  means  of  tlie 
subsumption  of  its  condition  under  a  general  rule  (the  major). 
Now  as  this  rule  may  itself  be  subjected  to  the  same  process  of 
reason,  and  thus  the  condition  of  the  condition  be  sought  (by 
means  of  a  prosyllogism)  as  long  as  the  process  can  be  con- 
tinued, it  is  very  manifest  that  the  peculiar  principle  of  reason 
in  its  logical  use  is — to  find  for  the  conditioned  cognition  of 
the  understanding  the  unconditioned  whereby  the  unity  of 
the  former  is  completed. 

But  this  logical  maxim  cannot  be  a  principle  of  pure  reason, 
unless  we  admit  that,  if  the  conditioned  is  given,  the  whole 
series  of  conditions  subordinated  to  one  another — a  series 
which  is  consequently  itself  unconditioned — is  also  given,  that 
is,  contained  in  the  object  and  its  connection. 

But  this  principle  of  pure  reason  is  evidently  synthetical ; 
for  analytically,  the  conditioned  certainly  relates  to  some  con* 
dition,  out  not  to  the  unconditioned.     From  this  principle 
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also  there  must  originate  d liferent  synthetical  propositions,  ot 
which  the  pure  understanding  is  perfectly  ignorant,  for  it  has 
to  do  only  with  objects  of  a  |)ossible  experience,  the  cognition 
and  syntliesis  of  which  is  always  conditioned.  The  uncondi* 
tioned,  if  it  does  really  exist,  must  be  especially  considered  iu 
regard  to  the  determinations  which  distinguish  it  from  what- 
ever is  conditioned,  and  will  thus  afford  us  material  for  many 
a  priori  synthetical  propositions. 

The  principles  resulting  from  this  highest  principle  of  pure 
reason  will,  however,  be  trauscctidetit  in  relation  to  phsenomena, 
that  is  to  say,  it  will  be  impossible  to  make  any  adequate  empi- 
rical use  of  tills  principle.  It  is  therefore  completely  different 
from  all  principles  of  the  understanding,  the  use  made  of 
which  is  entirelY  immanent,  their  object  and  purpose  being 
merely  the  possibiUty  of  experience.  Now  our  duty  in  the 
transcendental  dialectic  is  as  follows.  To  discover  whetlier 
the  principle,  that  the  series  of  conditions  (in  the  synthesis  of 
phsanomena,  or  of  thought  in  general)  extends  to  the  uncon- 
ditioned, is  objectively  true,  or  not ;  what  consequences  re-* 
suit  therefrom  affecting  the  empirical  use  of  the  understand- 
ing, or  rather  whether  there  exists  any  such  objectively  valid 
proposition  of  reason,  and  whether  it  is  not,  on  the  contrary,  a 
merely  logical  precept  which  directs  us  to  ascend  perpetually 
to  still  higher  conditions,  to  approach  completeness  in  the 
series  of  them,  and  thus  to  introduce  into  our  cognition  the 
highest  possible  unity  of  reason.  We  must  ascertain,  I  say, 
whether  this  requirement  of  reason  haa  not  been  regarded, 
by  a  misunderstanding,  as  a  transcendental  principle  of  pure 
reason,  which  postulates  a  thorough  completeness  in  the  series 
of  conditions  in  objects  themselves.  We  must  show,  more- 
over, the  misconceptions  and  illusions  that  intrude  into  syllo- 
gism%  the  major  proposition  of  which  pure  reason  has  sup- 
plied— a  proposition  which  has  perhaps  more  of  the  character 
othpetitio  than  oftipasiulaium — and  that  proceed  from  experi- 
ence upwards  to  its  conditions.  The  solution  of  these  pro- 
blems is  our  task  in  transcendental  dialectic,  which  we  are 
about  to  expose  even  at  its  source,  that  lies  deep  in  human 
reason.  We  shall  divide  it  into  two  parts,  the  first  of  which 
will  treat  of  the  transcendent  coneeptione  of  pure  reason,  the 
second  of  transcendent  and  dialectical  eyllogiemM. 
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BOOK  I. 

OF  THB  COKCBPTIONB  OV  PURE  SBA80K. 

TjiiB  conceptions  of  pare  reason — we  do  not  here  speak  of 
the  possibility  of  them — ^are  not  obtained  by  reflection,  but  hj 
inference  or  conclusion.  The  conceptions  of  understanding  are 
also  cogitated  d  prion  antecedently  to  experience,  and  render  it 
possible  ;  but  they  contain  nothing  but  the  unity  of  reflection 
upon  phfenomena,  in  so  far  as  these  must  necessarily  belong 
to  a  possible  empirical  consciousness.  Through  them  alone  are 
cognition  and  the  determination  of  an  object  possible.  It  is 
from  them,  accordingly,  that  we  receive  material  for  reasoning, 
and  antecedently  to  them  we  possess  no  h  priori  conceptions  of 
objects  from  which  they  might  be  deduced.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  sole  basis  of  their  objective  reality  consists  in  the 
necessity  imposed  on  them,  as  containins;  tlie  intellectual  form 
of  all  experience,  of  restricting  their  application  and  influence 
to  the  sphere  of  experience. 

But  the  term,  conception  of  reason  or  rational  conception^ 
itself  indicates  that  it  does  not  confine  itself  within  the  limits 
of  experience,  because  its  object-matter  is  a  cognition,  of 
which  every  empirical  cognition  is  but  a  part — nay,  the  whole 
of  possible  experience  may  be  itself  but  a  part  of  it, — a  cogni- 
tion to  which  no  actual  experience  ever  fully  attains,  although 
it  does  always  pertain  to  it.  The  aim  of  rational  conceptions 
is  the  eomprehensiony  as  that  of  the  conceptions  of  understand- 
ing is  the  understanding  of  perceptions.  If  they  contain  the 
unconditioned,  they  relate  to  that  to  which  all  experience  is  sub- 
ordinate, but  which  is  neyer  itself  an  object  of  experience, — 
that  towards  which  reason  tends  in  all  its  conclusions  from  ex- 
perience, and  by  the  standard  of  which  it  estimates  the  degree 
of  their  empiri<»l  use,  but  which  is  never  itself  an  element  m 
an  empiricid  synthesis.  If,  notwithstanding,  such  conceptions 
possess  objective  yalidity,  they  may  be  called  conceptns  ratio* 
cinati  (conceptions  legitimately  concluded)  ;  in  cases  where 
they  do  not,  they  have  been  admitted  on  account  of  hay- 
ing the  appearance  of  being  correctly  concluded,  and  may 
be  called  conceptus  ratiocinantes  (sophistical  conceptions). 
Bat  as  this  can  only  be  sufficiently  demonstrated  in  that  part 
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of  our  treatise  which  relates  to  the  dialectical  conclusions  of 
reason,  we  shall  omit  any  consideration  of  it  in  this  place. 
As  we  called  the  pure  conceptions  of  the  understanding  cate- 
gories, we  shall  also  distinguish  those  of  pure  reason  by  a 
new  name,  and  call  them  transcendental  ideas.  These  terms^ 
however,  we  must  in  the  first  place  explain  and  justify. 

TRANSCENDENTAL    DIALECTIC. 

BOOK  I. 

Sect.  I. — Ofldetu  in  General. 

Spitb  of  the  great  wealth  of  words  which  European  Ian 
guages  possess,  the  thinker  finds  himself  often  at  a  loss  for  an 
expression  exactly  suited  to  his  conception,  for  want  of  which 
he  is  unable  to  make  himself  iutelHgible  either  to  others  or  to 
nimself.  To  coin  new  words  is  a  pretension  to  legislation  in 
language  which  is  seldom  successful ;  and,  before  recourse  is 
taken  to  so  desperate  an  expedient,  it  is  advisable  to  examine 
the  dead  and  learned  languages,  with  the  hope  and  tlie  pro- 
bability that  we  may  there  meet  with  some  adequate  expression 
of  the  notion  we  have  in  our  minds  In  this  case,  even  if  the 
original  meaning  of  the  word  has  become  somewhat  uncertain, 
from  carelessness  or  want  of  caution  on  the  part  of  the  authors 
of  it,  it  is  always  better  to  adhere  to  and  confirm  its  proper 
meaning — even  although  it  may  be  doubtful  whether  it  was 
formerly  used  in  exactly  this  sense — than  to  make  our  labour 
vain  by  want  of  sufficient  care  to  render  ourselves  intelligible. 

For  this  reason,  when  it  happens  that  there  exists  only  a 
single  word  to  express  a  certain  conception,  and  this  word,  in 
its  usual  acceptation,  is  thoroughly  adequate  to  tlie  conception, 
tlie  accurate  distinction  of  which  frmn  related  conceptions  is 
of  great  importance,  we  ought  not  to  em[>loy  the  expression 
Improvidcntly,  or,  for  the  sake  of  variety  and  elegance  of  style, 
use  it  as  a  synonyme  for  other  cognate  words.  It  is  our  duty, 
on  the  contrary,  carefidly  to  preserve  its  peculiar  signification, 
as  otherwise  it  easily  happens  that  when  the  attention  of 
the  reader  is  no  longer  particularly  attracted  to  the  expression, 
and  it  is  lost  amid  the  multitude  of  other  words  of  very  differ- 
ent import,  the  thought  which  it  conveyed,  and  which  it  alone 
conveyed,  is  lost  with  it. 

Plato  employed  the  expression  Idea  in  a  way  that  plainly 
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ihowed  he  meant  hj  it  somethiDg  which  is  never  derived  from 
the  senses,  but  which  far  transcends  even  the  conceptions  of 
tlie  understanding,  (with  which  Aristotle  occupied  himself,)  in- 
asmuch as  in  experience  nothing  perfectly  corresponding  to 
them  could  be  found.  Ideas  are,  according  to  him,  archetypes 
of  things  themselves',  and  not  merely  keys  to  possible  experi- 
ences, like  the  categories.  In  his  view  they  flow  from  the 
highest  reason,  by  which  they  have  been  imparted  to  human 
reason,  which,  however,  exists  no  longer  in  its  originnl  state, 
but  is  obliged  with  great  labour  to  recal  by  reminiscence— 
which  is  called  philosophy — the  old  but  now  sadly  obscured 
ideas.  I  will  not  here  enter  upon  any  literary  investigation 
of  the  sense  which  this  subhme  philosopher  attached  to  this 
expression.  I  shall  content  myself  with  remarking  that  it  is 
nothing  unusual,  in  common  conversation  as  well  as  in  written 
works,  by  comparing  the  thoughts  which  an  author  has  de- 
livered upon  a  subject,  to  understand  him  better  tlian  he  un- 
derstood himself, — inasmuch  as  he  may  not  have  sufficiently 
determined  his  conception,  and  thus  have  sometimes  spoken, 
nay  even  thought,  in  opposition  to  his  own  opinions. 

Plato  perceived  very  clearly  that  our  faculty  of  cognition 
has  the  feeling  of  a  much  higher  vocation  than  that  of  merely 
spelling  out  phronomena  according  to  synthetical  unity,  for 
the  purpose  of  being  able  to  rend  them  as  experience,  and  that 
our  reason  naturally  rnises  itself  to  cognitions  far  too  elevated 
to  admit  of  the  possibility  of  an  object  given  by  experience 
corresponding  to  them — cognitions  which  nre  nevertheless  real, 
and  are  not  mere  phantoms  of  the  brain. 

This  philosopher  found  his  idens  especinlly  in  all  that  is 
practical,*  that  is,  which  rests  upon  freedom,  which  in  its 
turn  ranks  under  cognitions  that  are  the  peculiar  product  of 
reason.      He  who  would  derive  from   experience   the  con- 

*  He  certainly  extended  the  application  of  his  conception  to  S|)eculative 
cognitions  also,  provided  they  wera  given  pure  and  completely  h  priori^ 
nay,  even  to  inntheniatics,  although  this  science  cannot  possess  an  ohject 
otherwhere  than  in  potnible  experience.  I  cannot  follow  him  in  this,  and 
■s  little  can  I  follow  him  in  his  mystical  deduction  of  these  ideas,  or  in 
his  hypostatization  of  them  :  although,  in  truth,  the  elevated  and  exag- 
gerated language  which  he  employed  in  descrihing  them  is  quite  capahle 
of  an  interpretation  more  subdued  and  more  in  accordance  with  fact  and 
the  nature  of  things. 
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ceptiou8  of  virtue,  who  would  make  (as  many  have  reallj 
done)  that,  which  at  heat  can  hut  serve  aa  an  imperfectly 
illustrative  example,  a  model  for  tlie  formation  of  a  perfectly 
adequate  idea  on  the  subject,  would  in  fact  transform  virtue 
into  a  nonentity  changeable  according  to  time  and  circum- 
stance, and  utterly  incapable  of  being  employed  as  a  rule.    On 
the  contrary,  every  one  is  conscious .  that,  when  any  one  is 
held  up  to  him  as  a  model  of  virtue,  he  compares  this  so-called 
model  with  the  true  original  which  he  possesses  in  his  own 
mind,  and  values  him  according  to  this  standard.     But  this 
standard  is  tbe  idea  of  virtue,  in  relation  to  which  all  possible 
objects  of  experience  are  indeed  serviceable  as  examples^- 
r  proofs  of  the  practicability  in  a  certain  degree  of  that  which 
the  conception  of  virtue  demands — but  certainly  not  as  arche- 
types.    That  the  actions  of  man  will  never  be  in  perfect  ac- 
cordance with  all  the  reauirements  of  the  pure  ideas  of  reason, 
does  not  prove  the  thought  to  be  chimerical.    For  only  through 
this  idea  are  all  judgments  as  to  moral  merit  or  demerit  pos- 
sible ;  it  consequently  lies  at  the  foundation  of  every  approach 
to  moral  perfection,  however  far  removed  from  it  the  obstacles 
in  human  nature — ^indeterminable  as  to  degree — may  keep  us. 
The  Platonic  Republic  has  become  proverbial  as  an  ex- 
ample— and  a  striking  one — of  imaginary  perfection,  such  as 
can  exist  only  in  tlie  brain  of  the  idle  thinker ;  and  Brucker 
ridicules  the  philosopher  for  miuntaining  that  a  prince  can 
never  govern  well,  unless  he  is  participant  in  the  uieaa.     But 
we  should  do  better  to  follow  up  this  thought,  and,  where 
this  admirable  thinker  leaves  us  without  assistance,  employ  new 
efforts  to  place  it  in  clearer  light,  rather  than  carelessly  fling 
it  aside  as  useless,  under  the  very  miserable  and  pernicious 
pretext  of  impracticability.     A  constitution  of  the  greatest 
powible  human  freedom  according  to  laws,  by  which  the  liberty 
of  every  individual  can  consist  with  the  liberty  of  every  other, 
(not  of  the  greatest  possible  happiness,  for  this  follows  neces- 
sarily from  the  former ;)  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  necessary  idea, 
which  must  be  placed  at  the  foundation  not  only  of  the  first 
plan  of  the  constitution  of  a  state,  but  of  all  its  laws.     And  in 
this,  it  is  not  necessary  at  the  outset  to  take  account  of  the 
obstacles  which  lie  in  our  way — obstacles  which  perhaps  do 
not  necessarily  arise  from  the  character  of  human  nature,  but 
rather  from  the  previous  neglect  of  true  ideas  in  legislation^ 
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For  Uiere  is  nothing  more  pernicious  and  more  nnworlhj  bt 
a  philoiiopher,  than  the  Tulgar  appeal  to  a  so-called  adrerse 
experience,  irhich  indeed  would  not  have  existed,  if  those 
institutions  had  been  established  at  the  proper  time  and  in 
accordance  with  ideas ;  while  instead  of  this,  conceptions, 
crude  for  the  very  reason  that  they  have  been  drawn  from  ex« 
perience,  have  marred  and  frustrated  all  our  better  views  and  in« 
tentions.  The  more  legislation  and  government  are  in  harmony 
with  this  idea,  the  more  rare  do  punishments  become,  and 
thus  it  is  quite  reasonable  to  maintain,  as  Plato  did,  that  in  a 
perfect  state  no  punishments  at  all  would  be  necessary.  Now 
although  a  perfect  state  may  never  exist,  the  idea  is  not  on 
that  account  the  less  just,  which  holds  up  this  Maximum  as 
the  archetype  or  standard  of  a  constitution,  in  order  to  bring 
legislative  government  always  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  greatest 
possible  perfection.  For  at  what  precise  degree  human  natur^ 
must  stop  in  its  progress,  and  how  wide  must  be  the  chasm 
which  must  necessarily  exist  between  the  idea  and  its  realiza- 
tion, are  problems  which  no  one  can  or  ought  to  determine, 
— and  for  this  reason,  that  it  is  the  destination  of  freedom  toj 
overstep  all  assigned  limits  between  itself  and  the  idea. 

But  not  only  m  that  wherein  human  reason  is  a  real  causal 
agent  and  where  ideas  are  operative  causes  (of  actions  and 
their  objects),  that  is  to  say,  in  the  region  of  ethics,  but  also 
in  regard  to  nature  herself,  Plato  saw  clear  proofs  of  an 
origin  from  ideas.  A  plant,  an  animal,  the  regular  order  of 
nature — probably  also  the  disposition  of  the  whole  universe — 
give  manifest  evidence  that  they  are  possible  only  by  means 
of  and  according  to  ideas  ;  that,  indeed,  no  one  creature,  under 
the  individual  conditions  of  its  existence,  perfectly  harmonizes 
with  the  idea  of  the  most  perfect  of  its  kind — ^just  as  little  as 
man  witli  the  idea  of  humanity,  which  nevertheless  he  bears 
in  his  soul  as  the  archetypal  standard  of  his  actions :  that, 
notwithstanding,  these  ideas  are  in  the  highest  sense  individu- 
ally, unchangeably  and  completely  determined,  and  are  the 
original  causes  of  things ;  and  that  the  totality  of  connected 
objects  in  the  universe  is  alone  fully  adequate  to  tlint  idea. 
Setting  aside  the  exaggerations  of  expression  in  the  writings  of 
this  philosopher,  the  mental  power  exhibited  in  tins  ascent 
from  the  ectypal  mode  of  regarding  the  physical  world  to  the 
architectonic  connection  thereof  according  to  ends,  tliat  is. 
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ideas,  is  an  effort  "which  deserves  imitation  and  claims  respeck. 

But  as  regards  the  principles  of  ethics,  of  K'j^islution  and  oi 

*  reUgion,  spheres  in  which  ideas  alone  render  experience  pos- 

f  sible,  although  they  never  attain  to   full  expres^iion  therein, 

he  has  vindicated  for  himself  a  position  of  peculiar  merit, 

which  is  not  appreciated  only  because  it  is  judged  by  tbe  very 

,  empirical  rules,  the  validity  of  which  as  principles  is  destroyed 

by  ideas.     For  as  regards  nature,  experience  presents  us  with 

rules  and  is  the  source  of  truth,  but  in  relation  to  ethical  laws 

'  experience  is  the  parent  of  illusion,  and  it  is  in  the  highest 

,  degree  reprehensible  to  limit  or  to  deduce  the  laws  which 

dictate  what  I  ouffhl  to  do,  from  what  U  done, 
t       We  roust,  however,  omit  the  consideration  of  these  important 
sabjects,  the  development  of  which  is  in  reality  the  peculiar 
duty  and  dignity  of  philosophy,  and  confine  ourselvet  for  the 
present  to  the  more  humble  but  not  less  useful  task  of  pre* 
paring  a  firm  foundation  for  those  majestic  edifices  of  mora, 
science.     For  tliis  foundation  has  been  hitherto  insecure  from 
the  many  subterranean  passages  which   reason   in   its  con- 
fident but  vain  search  for  treasures  has  made  in  all  directions. 
Our  present  duty  is  to  make  ourselves  perfectly  acquainted 
with  the  transcendental  use  made  of  pure  reason,  its  principles 
and  ideas,  that  we  may  be  able  properly  to  determine  and 
value  its  influence  and  real  worth.     But  before  bringing  these 
introductory  remarks  to  a  close,  I   beg  those  who  really  have 
philosophy  at  heart — and  their  number  is  but  small, — if  they 
shall  find  themselves  convinced  by  the  considerations  follow- 
ing as  well  as  by  those  above,  to  exert  themselves  to  preserve 
to  the  expression  idea  its  original  signification,  and  to  take 
care  that  it  be  not  lost  among  those  other  expressions  by 
which  all  sorts  of  representations  are  loosely  designated, — 
that  the  interests  of  science  may  not  thereby  suffer.     We  are 
in  no  want  of  words  to  denominate  adequately  every  mode  of 
representation,  without  the   necessity  of  encroaching  upon 
terms  which  are  proper  to  others.     The  following  is  a  gradu- 
ated list  of  them.     The  genus  is  representation  in  general 
(represent atto).     Under  it  stands  representation  with  consci- 
ousness (perceptio).     A  perception  which  relates  solely  to  the 
subject  as  a  modification  of  its  state,  is  a  sensation  {sensatio\ 
an  objective  perception  is  a  cognition  {eognitio).     A  cognition 
IS  either  an  intuition  or  a  conception  (intuitus  vel  concept  us) 
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The  ioimer  has  an  immediate  relation  b  the  object  and  is 
eingnlar  and  individnal ;  the  Utter  has  but  a  mediate  rehition^ 
by  means  of  a  characteriBtic  mark  which  may  be  common  to 
scTerai  things.  A  conception  is  either  emptWca/ or  |}ure.  A 
pnre  conception,  in  so  far  as  it  has  its  origin  in  the  understand- 
ing  alone,  and  is  not  the  conception  of  a  pure  sensuous 
image,*  is  called  notio.  A  conception  formed  from  notions, 
which  transcends  the  possibility  of  experience,  is  an  idea,  or  a 
conception  of  reason.  To  one  who  has  accustomed  himself 
to  these  distinctions,  it  must  be  quite  intolerable  to  hear  the 
representation  of  the  colour  red  called  an  idea.  It  ought  not 
even  to  be  called  a  notion  or  conception  of  understanding. 

TRANSCENDENTAL  DIALECTIC. 

BOOK  L 

Sect.  II. — 0/  Transcendental  Ideas, 

TBAjrsoKHDXifTATj  analytic  showed  us  how  the  mere  logical* 
form  of  our  cognition  can  contain  the  origin  of  pure  con- 
ceptions d  priori,  concpptions  which  represent  objects  ante- 
cedently to  all  experience,  or  rather,  indicate  the  synthetical  « 
unity  which  alone  renders  possible  an  empirical  cognition  of 
objects.   The  form  of  judgments — converted  into  a  conception  . 
of  the  synthesis  of  intuitions — produced  the  categories,  which 
direct  tde  employment  of  the  understanding  in  experience.  ^ 
This   consideration   warrants  us  to  expect  that  the  form  of 
syllogisms,  when   applied  to  synthetical  unity  of  intuitions, 
following  the  rule  of  the  categories,  will  contain  the  origin  of 
particular  h  priori  conceptions,  which  we  may  call  pure  con- 
ceptions of  reason  or  transcendental  ideas,  and  which   will 
determine  the  use  of  the  understanding  in  the  totality  of  ex- 
perience according  to  principles. 

The  function  of  reason  in  arguments  consists  in  the  uni- 
versality of  a  cognition  according  to  conceptions,  and  the  * 
syllogism  itself  is  a  judgment  which  is  determined  d  priori  in 
the  whole  extent  of  its  condition.  The  proposition.  "Oaios  is 
mortal,**  is  one  which  may  be  obtained  from  experience  by  ' 
the  aid  of  the  understanding  alone  ;  but  my  wish  is  to  find  a 
conception^   which  contains  the  condition  under  which  the  f 

*  All  mathematical  figures,  for  example.-^7V.  * 
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ii  predicate  of  this  judgment  is  given — in  this  case,  the  con- 
f'CeptioQ  of  man — and  after  subsuming  under  this  condition, 
/  taken  in  its  'whole  extent  (all  men  are  mortal),  I  determine 
f  according  to  it  the  cognition  of  the  object  thought,  and  say, 
f  "  Caius  is  mortal." 

Hence,  in  the  conclusion  of  a  syllogism  we  restrict  a  pre- 
dicate to  a  certain  object,  after  having  thought  it  in  the  major 
in  its  whole  extent  under  a  certain  condition.  This  complete 
quantity  of  the  extent  in  relation  to  such  a  condition  is  called 
universality  (universa/itas).  To  this  corresponds  totality 
{universitas)  of  conditions  in  the  synthesis  of  intuitions.  The 
transcendental  conception  of  reason  is  therefore  no  tiling  else 
than  the  conception  of  the  totality  of  the  conditions  of  a  given 
conditioned.  Now  as  the  unconditioned  alone  renders  possible 
totality  of  conditions,  and,  conversely,  the  totality  of  con- 
ditions is  itself  always  unconditioned ;  a  pure  rational  conception 
in  general  can  be  defined  and  explained  by  means  or  tlie 
conception  of  the  unconditioned,  in  so  far  as  it  contains  a 
!)asis  for  the  synthesis  of  the  conditioned. 

To  the  number  of  modes  of  relation  which  the  understanding 
coffitates  by  means  of  the  categories,  the  number  of  pure 
rational  conceptions  will  correspond.  We  must  therefore  seek 
for,  first,  an  unconditioned  of  the  categorical  synthesis  in  a 
subject :  secondly,  of  the  hypothetical  syntliesis  of  the  mem- 
bers of  a  series ;  thirdly,  of  the  disjunctive  synthesis  of  paits 
in  a  system. 

There  are  exactly  the  same  number  of  modes  of  syllogisms, 
each  of  which  proceeds  through  prosy liogisms  to  the  uncon- 
ditioned—one to  the  subject  which  cannot  be  employed  as  a 
Eredicate,  another  to  the  presupposition  which  supposes  nothing 
igher  tlian  itself,  and  the  third  to  an  aggregate  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  complete  division  of  a  conception.  Hence  the 
pure  rational  conceptions  of  totality  in  the  syiithosis  of  con- 
ditions have  a  necessarv  foundation  in  the  nature  of  humiui 
reason — at  least  as  modes  of  elevating  the  unity  of  the  under- 
atanding  to  the  unconditioned.  They  may  have  no  valid 
application,  corresponding  to  thoir  transcendental  employment, 
tit  concreto,  and  be  thus  of  no  greater  utility  than  to  direct 
the  understanding  how,  while  extending  them  as  widely  as 
poesible,  to  maintuiu  its  exercise  and  application  in  perfect 
oonaisteuct  and  harmony. 
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But,  while  spenking  here  of  the  totality  of  conditions  and 
of  the  unconditioned  aa  the  common  title  of  all  conceptions 
of  reason,  we  again  light  upon  an  expression,  which  we  find  it 
impossible  to  dispense  witli,  and  which  nevertheless,  owing  to 
the  ambiguity  attaching  to  it  from  long  abuse,  we  cannot 
employ  with  safety.  The  word  absolute  is  one  of  the  few 
words  which,  in  its  original  signification,  was  perfectly  adequate 
to  the  conception  it  was  intended  to  convey — a  conception 
which  no  other  word  in  the  same  language  exactly  suits,  and 
the  loss-^— or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  the  incautious  and  loose 
employment— of  which  must  be  followed  by  the  loss  of  the 
conception  itself.  And,  as  it  is  a  conception  which  occupies 
much  of  the  attention  of  reason,  its  loss  would  be  greatly  to 
tlie  detriment  of  all  transcendental  philosophy.  The  word 
absolute  is  at  present  frequently  used  to  denote  that  something 
can  be  predicated  of  a  thhug  considered  in  itself  and  intrinsi- 
cally. In  this  sense  absolutely  possible  would  signify  tliat 
which  is  possible  in  itself  {interne) — which  is,  in  fact,  the  least 
that  one  can  predicate  of  an  object.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  sometimes  employed  to  indicate  that  a  thing  is  valid  in 
all  respects — for  example,  absolute  sovereientv.  Absolute^ 
vossible  would  in  this  sense  signify  that  which  is  possible  in 
all  relations  and  in  every  respect ;  and  this  is  tlie  most  that 
can  be  predicated  of  tlie  possibility  of  a  thing.  Now  these 
significations  do  in  truth  frequently  coincide.  Thus,  for 
example,  that  which  is  intrinsically  impossible,  is  also  impossible 
in  all  relations,  that  is,  absolutely  impossible.  But  in  most 
cases  they  differ  from  each  other  toto  eoslo^  and  I  can  by  no 
means  conclude  taat,  because  a  thing  is  in  itself  possible,  it  is 
also  possible  in  all  relations,  and  therefore  absolutely.  Nay, 
more,  I  shall  in  tlie  sequel  show,  that  absolute  necessity  does 
not  by  any  means  depend  on  internal  necessity,  and  that 
therefore  it  must  not  be  considered  as  synonymous  vnth  it. 
Of  an  opposite  which  is  intrinsically  impossible,  we  may 
affirm  that  it  is  in  all  respects  impossible,  and  that  con- 
sequently the  thing  itself,  of  which  this  is  the  opposite,  is 
absolutely  necessary ;  but  1  cannot  reason  converselv  and  say, 
the  opposite  of  that  which  is  absolutely  necessary  is  intrinsic 
cally  impossible,  that  is,  that  the  absolute  necessity  of  things 
is  an  internal-  necessity.  For  this  internal  necessity  is  in 
certain  cases  a  mere  empty  word  with  which  the  least  con* 

q2 
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ception  cannot  be  connected,  while  the  conception  of  tba 
necessity  of  a  thing  in  all  relations  possesses  very  peculiar 
determinations.  Now  as  the  loss  of  a  conception  of  great 
utility  in  speculative  science  cannot  be  a  matter  of  indifference 
to  the  philosopher,  I  trust  that  the  proper  deternunation  and 
careful  preservation  of  the  expression  on  which  tlie  conception 
depends  will  likewise  be  not  indifferent  to  him. 

In  this  enlarged  signification  then  shall  I  employ  the  word 
absolute,  in  opposition  to  that  which  is  valid  only  m  some  par- 
ticular respect ;  for  the  latter  is  restricted  by  conditions,  the 
former  is  valid  without  any  restriction  whatever. 

Now  the  transcendental  conception  of  reason  has  for  its 
object  nothing  else  than  absolute  tottility  in  the  synthesis  of 
conditions,  and  does  not  rest  satisfied  till  it  has  attained  to 
the  absolutely,  that  is,  in  all  respects  and  relations,  uncon- 
ditioned. Folr  pure  reason  leaves  to  the  understanding  every 
thing  that  immediately  relates  to  the  object  of  intuition  or 
rather  to  their  synthesis  in  imagination.  The  former  restricts 
itself  to  the  absolute  totality  in  the  employment  of  the  con- 
ceptions of  the  understanding,  and  aims  at  carrying  out  tlie 
synthetical  unity  which  is  cogitated  in  the  category,  even  to 
the  unconditioned.  This  unity  may  hence  be  called  the 
rational  unity*  of  phsenomena,  as  the  other,  which  the  category 
expresses,  may  be  termed  the  unity  of  the  understanding  * 
Reason,  therefore,  has  an  immediate  relation  to  tlie  use  of  the 
understanding,  not  indeed  in  so  far  as  the  latter  contains  the 
ground  of  possible  experience  (for  the  conception  of  the  ab- 
solute totahty  of  conditions  is  not  a  conception  that  can 
ht  employed  in  experience,  because  no  experience  is  uncon- 
iitioncd),  but  solely  for  the  purpose  of  directing  it  to  a  certain 
unity,  of  which  the  understanding  has  no  conception,  and  the 
aim  of  which  is  to  collect  into  an  absolute  whole  all  acts  of 
the  understanding.  Hence  the  objective  employment  of  the 
pure  conceptions  of  reason  is  alwavs  transcendent,  while  that 
of  the  pure  conceptions  of  the  understanding  must,  according 
to  their  nature,  be  always  immanent,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
limited  to  possible  experience. 

I  understand  by  idea  a  necessary  conception  of  reason,  to 
which  no  corresponding  object  can  be  discovered  in  tlie  world 
of  sense.  Accordingly,  the  pure  conceptions  of  reason  at 
present  under  consideration  are  transcendental  ideas*    They 

•  Yernunfteinheit,  Vcrstaodcsciulieit . 
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are  conceptions  of  pure  reason,  for  they  regard  all  empirical 
eognition  as  determined  by  means  of  an  absolute  totality  of 
conditions.  They  are  not  mere  fictions,  but  natural  and 
necessary  products  of  reason,  and  have  hence  a  necessary 
relation  to  the  whole  sphere  of  the  exercise  of  the  understand- 
ing. And  finally,  they  are  transcendent,  and  overstep  the 
limits  of  all  experience,  in  which,  consequently,  no  object  can 
ever  be  presented  that  would  be  perfectly  adequate  to  a  tran- 
scendental idea.  When  we  use  the  word  idea,  we  say,  as 
regards  its  object  (an  object  of  the  pure  understanding),  a 
great  deal,  but  as  regards  its  subject  (tnat  is,  in  respect  of  its 
reality  under  conditions  of  experience),  exceedingly  little,  be- 
cause the  idea,  as  the  conception  of  a  maximum,  can  never 
be  completely  and  adequately  presented  in  eoncreto.  Now, 
as  in  the  merely  speculative  employment  of  reason  the  latter 
is  properly  the  sole  aim,  and  as  in  this  case  the  approxi- 
mation to  a  conception,  which  is  never  attained  in  practice, 
is  the  same  thing  as  if  the  conception  were  non-existent, — 
it  is  commonly  said  of  a  conception  of  this  kind,  it  is  only 
an  idea.  So  we  might  very  well  say,  the  absolute  totality 
of  all  phsenomena  is  only  an  idea,  for  as  we  never  can  pre- 
sent an  adequate  representation  of  it,  it  remains  for  us  a 
problem  incapable  of  solution.  On  the  other  hand,  as  in  the 
practical  use  of  the  understanding  we  have  only  to  do  with 
action  and  practice  according  to  rules,  an  idea  of  pure  reason 
can  always  oe  given  really  in  eoncreto,  although  only  partially, 
hay,  it  is  the  indispensable  condition  of  all  practical  employ- 
ment of  reason.  The  practice  or  execution  of  the  idea  is 
always  limited  and  defective,  but  nevertheless  within  indeter- 
minable boundaries,  consequently  always  under  the  influence 
of  the  conception  of  an  absolute  perfection.  And  thus  the 
practical  idea  is  always  in  the  highest  degree  fruitful,  and  in 
relation  to  real  actions  indispeuRably  necessary.  In  the  idea, 
pure  reason  possesses  even  causality  and  the  power  of  producing 
that  which  its  conception  contains.  Hence  we  cannot  say  of 
wisdom,  in  a  disparaging  way,  it  is  only  an  idea.  For,  for  the 
very  reason  that  it  is  the  idea  of  the  necessary  unity  of  all 
possible  aims,  it  must  be  for  all  practical  exertions  and  en- 
deavours the  primitive  condition  and  rule — a  rule  which,  if 
not  constitutive,  is  at  least  limitative. 
Now,  although  we  must  say  of  the  transcendental  coucep- 
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tions  of  reason,  they  are  only  ideas,  we  must  not,  on  this 
account,  look  upon  them  as  superfluous  and  nugatory.  For, 
althougji  no  ohject  can  be  determined  by  them,  they  can  be  of 
great  utility,  unobserved  and  at  the  basis  of  the  e<iifice  of  the 
understanding,  as  the  canon  for  its  extended  and  self-consistent 
exercise — a  c&non  which,  indeed,  does  not  enable  it  to  cognize 
more  in  an  object  than  it  would  cognize  by  the  help  of  its 
own  conceptions,  but  which  guides  it  more  securely  in  ita 
cognition.  Not  to  mention  that  they  perhaps  render  possible 
a  transition  from  our  conceptions  of  nature  and  the  non-ego 
to  the  practical  conceptions,  and  thus  produce  for  even  ethical 
ideas  keeping,  so  to  speak,  and  connection  with  the  speculative 
cognitions  of  reason.  The  exphcation  of  all  this  must  be 
looked  for  in  the  sequel. 

But  setting  aside,  in  conformity  with  our  original  purpose, 
the  consideration  of  the  practical  ideas,  we  proceed  to  con- 
template reason  in  its  speculative  use  alone,  nay,  in  a  still 
more  restricted  sphere,  to  wit,  in  the  transcendentid  use ;  and 
here  must  strike  into  the  same  path  which  we  followed  in  our 
deduction  of  the  categories.  That  is  to  say,  we  shall  consider 
the  logical  form  of  the  cognition  of  reason,  that  we  may  see 
whether  reason  may  not  be  thereby  a  source  of  conceptions 
which  enable  us  to  regard  objects  in  themselves  as  determined 
synthetically  h  priori,  in  relation  to  one  or  other  of  the  func- 
tions of  reason. 

Reason,  considered  as  the  faculty  of  a  certain  logical  form 
of  cognition,  is  the  faculty  of  conclusion,  that  is,  of  mediate 
judgment — by  means  of  the  subsumption  of  tlie  condition  of 
a  possible  judgment  under  the  condition  of  a  given  judgment. 
The  given  judgment  is  the  general  rule  (major).  The  sub- 
sumption  or  the  condition  of  another  possible  judgment  under 
the  condition  of  the  rule  is  the  minor.  The  actual  judgment, 
which  enounces  the  assertion  of  the  rule  in  the  subsumed 
case,  is  the  conclusion  (conclusio).  The  rule  predicates 
something  generally  under  a  certain  condition.  The  con- 
dition of  the  rule  is  satisfied  in  some  particular  case.  It 
follows,  that  what  was  valid  in  general  under  that  condi* 
tion  must  also  be  considered  as  valid  in  the  particular 
case  which  satisfies  this  condition.  It  is  very  plain  that 
reason  attains  to  a  cognition,  by  means  of  acts  of  the  un- 
derstanding which  constitute  a  series  of  conditions.  When 
I  arrive  at  the  proposition,  "All  bodies  are  changeable,"  by 
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beginning  with  the  more  remote  cognition,  (iu  which  the 
coni.'eption  of  body  does  not  appear,  but  which  nevertheleas 
contains  the  condition  of  that  conception),  *'  All  [that  isj  com- 
pound is  changeable,"  by  proceeding  from  this  to  a  less 
remote  cognition,  which  stands  under  the  condition  of  the 
former,  ''  Bodies  are  compound,"  and  hence  to  a  third,  which 
at  length  connects  for  me  the  remote  cognition  (changeable) 
with  the  one  before  me,  '*  Consequently,  bodies  are  change- 
able,"— I  have  arrived  at  a  cognition  (conclusion)  through  a 
series  of  conditions  (premisses).  Now  every  series,  whose 
exponent  (of  the  categorical  or  hypothetical  judgment)  is 
given,  can  be  continued  ;  consequently  the  same  procedure  of 
reason  conducts  us  to  the  ratiocinatio  polytyllogistica,  which 
is  a  series  of  syllogisms,  that  can  be  continued  either  on  the 
aide  of  the  conditions  {per  prosy lloffismos)  or  of  the  conditioned 
{per  epUyllogUinos)  to  an  indefinite  extent. 

But  we  very  soon  perceive  that  the  chain  or  series  of  pro- 
syllogisms,  that  is,  of  deduced  cognitions  on  the  side  of  the 
grounds  or  conditions  of  a  given  cognition,  in  other  words,  the 
ascending  series  of  syllogisms  must  have  a  very  different 
relation  to  the  faculty  of  reason  from  that  of  the  desceixdlvg 
series^  that  is,  the  progressive  procedure  of  reason  on  the  side 
of  the  conditioned  by  means  of  episyllogisms.  For,  as  in  the 
former  case  the  cognition  (canclusio)  is  given  only  as  con- 
ditioned, reason  can  attain  to  this  cognition  only  under  the 
pre-supposition  that  all  the  members  of  the  series  on  the  side 
of  the  conditions  are  given  (totality  in  the  series  of  premisses), 
because  only  under  this  supposition  is  the  judgment  we  may 
be  considering  possible  h priori;  while  on  the  side  of  the 
conditioned  or  the  inferences,  only  nn  incomplete  and  becoming, 
and  not  a  pre-supposed  or  given  series,  consequently  only  a 
potential  progression,  is  cogitated.  Hence,  when  a  cognition 
IS  contemplated  as  conditioned,  reason  is  compelled  to  con- 
sider the  series  of  conditions  in  an  ascending  line  as  completed 
and  given  in  their  totality.  But  if  the  very  same  cognition  is 
considered  at  the  same  time  as  the  condition  of  other  cognitions, 
which  together  constitute  a  series  of  inferences  or  consequences 
in  a  descending  line,  reason  may  preserve  a  perfect  indifference, 
ns  to  how  far  this  progression  may  extend  a  parte  post eriori, 
and  whether  the  totality  of  this  series  is  possible,  because  it 
Ftands  in  no  need  of  such  a  series  for  the  purpose  of  arriving 
at  thu  ttuiiclusion  before  it,  inasmuch  as  this  conclusion  ii 
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sufficiently  guaranteed  and  determined  on  grounds  a  parU 
priori,  it  may  be  the  case,  that  upon  the  vide  of  llie  con- 
ditions the  series  of  premisses  has  tLjirai  or  liighest  condition, 
or  it  may  not  possess  this,  and  so  be  a  parte  priori  uulinuted  ; 
but  it  must  ncvertlieless  contain  totahty  of  conditions,  even 
admitting  that  we  never  could  succeed  in  completely  appre- 
hending it ;  and  the  whole  series  must  be  unconditionally  true, 
if  the  conditioned,  which  is  considered  as  an  inference  resulting 
from  it,  is  to  be  held  as  true.  This  is  a  requirement  of  reason, 
which  announces  its  cognition  as  determined  a  priori  and  as 
necessary,  either  in  itself — and  in  this  case  it  needs  no  grounds 
to  rest  upon — or,  if  it  is  deduced,  as  a  member  of  a  series 
of  grounds,  which  is  itself  unconditionally  true. 

TRANSCENDENTAL  DIALECTIC. 

BOOK  I. 

Sect.  IIL — System  of  Transcendental  Ideas, 

We  are  not  at  present  engaged  with  a  logical  dialectic  which 
makes  complete  abstraction  of  the  content  of  cognition,  and 
aims  'only  at  unveiling  the  illusory  appearance  in  the  form  of 
syllogisms.  Our  subject  is  transcendental  dialectic,  which  must 
contain,  completely  d  priori^  the  origin  of  certain  cognitions 
drawn  from  pure  reason,  and  the  origin  of  certain  deduced  con- 
ceptions, the  object  of  which  cannot  be  given  empirically,  and 
which  therefore  lie  beyond  the  sphere  of  the  faculty  of  under- 
standing. We  have  observed,  from  the  natural  relation  which 
the  transcendental  use  of  our  cognition,  in  syllogisms  as  well 
as  in  judgments,  must  have  to  the  logical,  that  there  are  three 
kinds  of  dialectical  arguments,  corresponding  to  the  three 
modes  of  conclusion,  by  which  reason  attains  to  cognitions 
on  principles ;  and  that  in  all  it  is  the  business  of  reason,  to 
ascend  from  the  conditioned  synthesis,  beyond  which  the 
understanding  never  proceeds,  to  the  unconditioned  which  the 
understanding  never  can  reach. 

Now  the  roost  general  relations  which  can  exist  in  our 
representations  are,  1st,  the  relation  to  the  subject ;  2nd,  the 
relation  to  objects,  either  as  phoenomeua,  or  as  objects  of 
thought  in  general.  If  we  connect  this  subdivision  with  the 
main  division,  all  the  relations  of  our  representations,  of  which 
we  can  foroi  either  a  conception  or  an  idea,  are  threefold  \ 
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I.  The  relation  to  the  subject ;  2.  The  relation  to  the  mani* 
fold  of  the  object  as  a  phieuomenon ;  3.  The  relation  to  all 
things  in  general. 

Now  all  pure  conceptions  have  to  do  in  general  with  the 
synthetical  unity  of  representations;  conceptions  of  pure  reason, 
(transcendental  ideas)  on  the  other  hand,  with  the  nncoudi* 
tional  synthetical  unity  of  all  conditions.  It  follows  that  all 
transcendental  ideas  arrange  themselves  in  three  classes,  the 
fir9t  of  which  contains  the  absolute  (unconditioned)  unity  of 
ihe  thinking  stthjeei,  the  second  the  absolute  unity  of  the  serte$ 
of  the  conditions  of  a  phenomenon,  the  third  the  absolute 
unity  of  the  condition  of  all  objects  of  thought  in  general. 

The  thinking  subject  is  the  object- matter  of  Psycholoyy;  the 
sum  total  of  all  phsenomena  (the  world)  is  the  object-matter  of 
Cosmology;  and  the  thing  which  contains  the  highest  condition 
of  the  possibility  of  all  that  is  cogitable  (the  being  of  all  beings) 
is  the  object-matter  of  all  Theology »  Thus  pure  reason  present! 
us  with  the  idea  of  a  transcendental  doctrine  of  the  soul  (  psy^ 
ehologia  rationalis),  of  a  transcendental  science  of  the  world 
(cosmologia  rationalis),  and  finally  of  a  transcendental  doctrine 
of  God  {theologia  transcendentalis).  Understanding  cannot 
originate  even  the  outline  of  any  of  these  sciences,  even- when 
connected  with  the  highest  logical  use  of  reason,  that  is,  all 
coeitable  syllogisms — for  the  puspose  of  proceeding  from  one 
object  (phenomenon)  to  all  others,  even  to  the  utmost  limits 
of  the  empirical  synthesis.  They  are,  on  the  contrary,  pure 
and  genuine  products,  or  problems,  of  pure  reason. 

What  modi  of  the  pure  conceptions  of  reason  these  trans- 
cendental ideas  are,  will  be  fully  exposed  in  the  following 
chapter.  They  follow  the  guiding  thread  of  the  categories. 
For  pure  reason  never  relates  immediately  to  objects,  but  to 
the  conceptions  of  these  contained  in  the  understanding.  In 
like  manner,  it  will  be  made  manifest  in  the  detailed  explana- 
tion of  these  ideas, — how  reason,  merely  through  the  synthetical 
use  of  the  same  function  which  it  employs  in  a  categorical 
syllogism,  necessarily  attains  to  the  conception  of  the  absolute 
unity  of  the  thinking  subject, — how  the  logical  procedure  in 
hypothetical  ideas  necessarily  produces  the  idea  of  the  ab- 
tolntely  unconditioned  in  a  series  of  given  conditions,  and 
finally, — how  the  mere  form  of  the  disjunctive  syllogism  in- 
▼olves  the  highest  conception  of  a  being  of  all  beings :  a  thought 
which  at  first  sight  seems  in  the  highest  degree  paradoxical* 
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An  objective  deduction,  such  as  we  .were  able  to  preseni  ia 
the  case  of  the  categories,  is  impossible  as  regards  these  trans* 
oendental  ideas.  For  they  have,  in  truth,  no  relation  to  any 
object,  in  experience,  for  the  very  reason  that  they  are  only 
ideas.  But  a  subjective  deduction  of  them  from  the  nature  of 
our  reason  is  possible,  and  has  been  given  in  the  present 
chapter. 

It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  sole  aim  of  pure  reason  is, 
the  absolute  totality  of  the  synthesis  on  the  side  of  the  condi- 
tions,  and  that  it  does  not  concern  itself  with  the  absolute  com- 
pleteness on  the  part  of  the  cofiditioned.  For  of  the  former 
alone  does  she  stand  in  need,  in  order  to  preposit  the  whole 
series  of  conditions,  and  thus  present  them  to  the  understand* 
ing  (k  priori.  But  if  we  once  have  a  completely  (and  uncon- 
ditionally) given  condition,  there  is  no  further  necessity,  in  pro- 
ceeding with  the  series,  for  a  conception  of  reason ;  for  the 
understanding  takes  of  itself  every  step  downward,  from  the 
condition  to  tne  conditioned.  Tlius  the  transcendental  ideas 
are  available  only  for  (ucending  in  the  series  of  conditions,  till 
we  reach  the  unconditioned,  that  is,  principles.  As  regards 
defending  to  the  conditioned,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  that 
there  is  a  widely  extensive  logical  use  which  reason  makes  of 
the  laws  of  the  understanding,  but  that  a  transcendental  use 
thereof  is  impossible ;  and,  that  when  we  form  an  idea  of  the 
absolute  totality  of  such  a  synthesis,  for  example,  of  the  whole 
aeries  of  all  future  changes  in  the  world,  this  idea  is  a  mere 
em  ratiottis,  an  arbitrary  fiction  of  thought,  and  not  a  neces- 
sary presupposition  of  reason.  For  the  possibility  of  the  con- 
ditioned presupposes  the  totality  of  its  conditions,  but  not  of 
its  consequences.  Consequently,  this  conception  is  not  a  trans- 
cendental idea — ^and  it  is  with  these  alone  that  we  arc  at 
present  occupied. 

Finally,  it  is  obvious,  that  there  exists  apaong  the  trans- 
eendental  ideas  a  certain  connection  and  unity,  and  that  pure 
reason,  by  means  of  them,  collects  all  its  cognitions  into  one 
system.  From  the  cognition  of  self  to  the  cognition  of  tlie 
world,  and  through  these  to  the  supreme  being,  the  progres- 
sion is  so  natural,  that  it  seems  to  resemble  the  logical  march 
of  reason  from  the  premisses  to  the  conclusion.*  Now  whether 

*  The  tdeoce  of  Metaphysics  has  for  the  proper  object  of  its  inquiries 
•■If  three  grand  ideas :  God,  FttasDoii,  and  iMMoaTAUTY,  and  it  aiirt 
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there  lies  nnobsenred  at  tbe  foandation  of  these  ideas  an  analogy 
of  tlie  same  kind  as  exists  between  the  logical  and  transcen* 
dental  procedure  of  reason,  is  another  of  those  qaestions,  the 
answer  to  which  we  most  not  expect  till  we  arriye  at  a  more 
advanced  stage  in  onr  inquiries.  In  this  cursory  and  prelim i« 
nnry  view,  we  have,  meanwhile,  reached  our  aim.  For  we 
have  dispelled  the  ambiguity  which  attached  to  the  transcen- 
dental conceptions  of  reason,  from  their  being  commonly  mixed 
up  with  other  conceptions  in  the  systems  of  philosophers,  and 
not  properly  distinguished  from  the  conceptions  of  the  under- 
standing ;  we  have  exposed  their  origin,  and  thereby  at  the 
same  time  their  determinate  number,  and  presented  them  in  a 
systematic  connection,  and  have  thus  marked  out  and  enclosed 
a  definite  sphere  for  pure  reason. 

TRANSCENDENTAL    DIALECTIC. 

BOOK  n. 

OF  THS  PIALEOTIOAL  PBOOEnUIUe  OF  PUBB  BEASON. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  object  of  a  merely  transcendental' 
idea  is  something  of  which  we  have  no  conception,  althoueh  j 
the  idea  may  be  a  necessary  product  of  reason  according  to  its  ^ 
onginal  laws.     For,  in  fact,  a  conception  of  an  object  that  is 
adequate  to  the  idea  given   by  reason,  is  impossible.     For  ' 
such  an  object  must  be  capable  of  being  presented  and  in-  ' 
tuited  in  a  possible  experience.     But  we  should  express  our 
meaning  better,  and  with  less  risk  of  being  misunderstood,  if  ' 
we  said  that,  we  can  have  no  knowledge  of  an  object,  which  ' 

at  shoivlng,  that  the  second  conception,  conjoined  with  the  tint,  mast 
lead  to  the  third,  as  a  necessary  conclusion.  All  the  other  subjects  with 
which  it  occupies  itself,  are  merely  means,  for  the  attainment  and  realiza- 
tion of  these  ideas.  It  does  not  require  these  ideas  for  the  construction 
of  a  science  of  nature,  but,  on  the  contrary,  for  the  purpose  of  passing 
beyond  the  sphere  of  nature.  A  complete  insight  into  and  comprehension 
of  them  would  render  Theohgy^  Eihia,  and,  through  the  conjunction  of 
both,  iUiigUmj  solely  dependent  on  the  speculative  faculty  of  reason.  In 
a  systematic  representation  of  these  ideas  the  above-mentioned  arrange- 
ment— the  9ynthetieal  one — would  be  the  most  suitable ;  but  in  the  in- 
vestigation which  must  necessarily  precede  it,  the  anafytieal,  which  reverses 
this  arrangement,  would  be  better  adapted  to  our  purpose,  as  in  it  we 
should  {iroceed  from  that  which  experience  immediately  presents  to 
psychology,  to  cosmology,  and  thence  to  theology. 
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r  perfoc)i)jr  corresponds  to  an  idea,  although  we  may  possess  a 

^  prohlematical  conception  thereof. 

t  Now  the  transcendental  (subjective)  reality  at  least  of  the 
pure  conceptions  of  reason  rests  upon  the  fact  that  we  are 
led  to  such  ideas  by  a  necessary  procedure  of  reason.     There 

(  must  therefore  be  syllogisms  wliich  contain  no  empirical  pre- 
misses, and  by  means  of  which  we  conclude  from  some- 
thing that  we  do  know,  to  something  of  which  we  do  not  even 
possess  a  conception,  to  which  we,  nevertheless,  by  an  un* 

I  avoidable  illusion,  ascribe  objective  reality.  Such  arguments 
are,  as  regards  their  result,  rather  to  be  termed  sophisms  than 

'  syllogisms,  although  indeed,  as  regards  their  origin,  they  are 

/  very  well  entitled  to  the  latter  name,  inasmuch  as  they  are 

not  fictions  or  accidental  products  of  reason,  but  are  neccs- 

'  aitated  by  its  very  nature.     They  are  sophisms,  not  of  men, 

t  bat  of  pure  reason  herself,  from  which  the  wisest  cannot  free 

J  himself.  After  long  labour  he  may  be  able  to  guard  against 
the  error,  but  he  can  never  be  thoroughly  rid  of  the  illusion 

.  which  continually  mocks  and  misleads  him. 

Of  these  dialectical  arguments  there  are  three  kinds,  corre- 
sponding to  the  number  of  tlie  ideas,  which  their  conclusions 
present.  In  the  argument  or  syllogism  of  the  Jirst  class,  I 
conclude,  from  the  transcendental  conception  of  the  subject 
which  contains  no  manifold,  the  absolute  unity  of  the  subject 
itself,  of  which  I  can  not  in  this  manner  attain  to  a  concep- 
tion. This  dialectical  argument  I  shall  call  tlie  Transcendental 
Paralogism,  The  second  class  of  sophistical  arguments  is  occu- 
pied with  the  transcendental  conception  of  the  absolute  totality 
of  the  series  of  conditions  for  a  given  ph»nomenon,  and  I 
ponclude,  from  the  fact  that  I  have  always  a  self-contradictory 
conception  of  the  unconditioned  synthetical  unity  of  the  series 
apon  one  side,  the  truth  of  the  opposite  unity,  of  which  I  have 
nevertheless  no  conception.  The  condition  of  reason  in  these 
dialectical  arguments,  I  shall  term  the  Antinomy  of  pure 
reason.  Finally,  according  to  the  third  kind  of  sophistical 
argument,  I  conclude,  from  the  totality  of  the  conditions  of 
tliiuking  objects  in  general,  in  so  far  as  they  can  be  given,  tho 
absolute  synthetical  unity  of  all  conditions  of  the  possibility 
of  things  in  general;  that  is,  from  things  which  I  do  not  know 
in  their  mere  transcendental  conception,  1  conclude  a  being  of 
■U  beings  which  I  know  still  less  by  means  of  a  transcendent 
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tal  conception,  and  of  whose  nnrouJitioned  neceBsity  1  cftQ 
form  no  conception  whatever.  This  dialectical  argument  I 
ahall  call  the  Ideal  of  pure  reason. 

TBANSCENDENTAL    DIALECTIC. 

BOOK  IL 
Chap.  I. — 0/ the  Paralof/isms  of  Pure  Rea$on. 

The  logical  paralogism  consists  in  the  falsity  of  an  argument 
in  respect  of  its  form,  be  the  content  what  it  may.  But  a 
transcendental  paralogism  has  a  transcendental  foundation, 
and  concludes  falsely,  while  the  form  is  correct  and  unexcep- 
tionable. In  this  manner  the  paralogism  has  its  foundation  lu 
the  nature  of  human  reason,  and  is  the  parent  of  an  unavoid- 
able, though  not  insoluble,  mental  ilhision. 

We  now  come  to  a  conception,  which  was  not  inserted  in 
the  general  list  of  transcendental  conceptions,  and  yet  must 
be  reckoned  with  them,  but  at  the  same  time  without  in  the 
least  altering,  or  indicating  a  deficiency  in  that  table.  This  is 
the  conception,  or,  if  the  term  is  preferred,  the  judgment,  / 
think.  But  it  is  readily  perceived  that  this  thought  is  as  it 
were  the  vehicle  of  all  conceptions  in  general,  and  consequently 
of  transcendental  conceptions  also,  and  that  it  is  therefore  re- 
garded as  a  transcendental  conception,  although  it  can  have 
no  peculiar  claim  to  be  so  ranked,  inasmuch  as  its  only  use  is 
to  indicate  that  all  thought  is  accompanied  by  consciousness. 
At  the  same  time,  pure  as  tliis  conception  is  from  all  empiri- 
cal content  (impressions  of  the  senses),  it  enables  us  to  distin- 
guish two  different  kinds  of  objects.  J,  as  thinking,  am  an 
object  of  the  internal  sense,  and  am  called  soul.  That  which 
is  an  object  of  the  external  senses  is  called  body.  Thus  the 
expression,  I,  as  a  thinking  being,  designates  the  object-matter 
of  psychology,  which  may  be  called  the  rational  doctrine  of 
the  soul,  inasmuch  as  in  this  science  I  desire  to  know  nothing 
of  the  soul  but  what,  independently  of  all  experience  (which 
determines  me  in  concreto),  may  be  concluded  from  this  con- 
ception /,  in  so  far  as  it  nppears  in  all  thought. 

Now«  the  ratiowal  doctrine  of  the  soul  is  real  y  an  und«»- 
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taking  of  tLis  kind.  For  if  the  smallest  empirical  element  of 
thought,  if  any  particular  perception  of  my  internal  state, 
were  to  he  introdaced  among  the  grounds  of  cognition  of  this 
science,  it  would  not  be  a  rational,  but  an  empirieal  doctrine 
of  the  soul.  We  have  thus  before  us  a  pretended  science, 
raised  upon  the  single  proposition,  I  think,  whose  foundation 
or  want  of  foundation  we  may  very  properly,  and  agreeably 
with  the  nature  of  a  transcendental  philosophy,  here  examine. 
It  ought  not  to  be  objected  that  in  this  proposition,  which  ex- 
presses the  perception  of  one's  self,  an  internal  experience  is 
asserted,  and  that  consequently  the  rational  doctrine  of  the 
soul  which  is  founded  upon  it,  is  not  pure,  but  partly  founded 
upon  an  empirical  principle.  For  this  internal  perception  is 
nothing  more  than  the  mere  apperception,  I  think,  which  in 
fact  renders  all  transcendental  conceptions  possible,  in  which 
we  say,  I  think  substance,  cause,  &c.  For  internal  experience 
in  general  and  its  possibility,  or  perception  in  general,  and  its 
relation  to  other  perceptions,  unless  some  particular  distinction 
.  or  determination  thereof  is  empirically  given,  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  empirical  cognition,  but  as  cognition  of  the  empiri- 
cal, and  belongs  to  the  investigation  of  the  possibility  of  every 
experience,  which  is  certainly  transcendental.  The  smallest 
object  of  experience  (for  example,  only  pleasure  or  pain),  that 
should  be  included  in  the  genera]  representation  of  seif-con« 
sciousness,  would  immediately  change  the  rational  into  an 
empirical  psychology. 

i  think  is  therefore  the  orJy  text  of  rational  psychology, 
from  which  it  must  develope  its  whole  system.  It  is  manifest 
that  this  thought,  when  applied  to  an  object  (myself),  can 
contain  nothing  but  transcendental  predicates  thereof;  be- 
cause the  least  empirical  predicate  would  destroy  the  purity  of 
the  science  and  its  independence  of  all  experience. 

But  we  shall  have  to  follow  here  the  guidance  of  the  cate- 
gories,— only,  as  in  the  present  case  a  thing,  I,  as  thinking 
being,  is  at  first  given,  we  shall — not  indeed  change  the  order 
of  the  categories  as  it  stands  in  the  table, — but  begin  at  the 
category  of  substance,  by  which  a  thing  in  itself  is  represented, 
and  proceed  backwards  through  the  series.  The  topic  of  the 
rational  doctrine  of  tlie  soul,  from  which  every  thing  else  it 
may  contain*  must  be  deduced,  is  accordingly  as  follows : 
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1. 

The  soul  is  Substakcb. 

2.  3. 

As  regnrds  the  different 

times  in  which  it  exists, 

A.H  regnrds  its  qnidity,  it  is  nnmerically  iden- 

it  is  SIMPLE.  tical,  that  is  ukitt,  not 

Plurality. 
4. 

It  is  in  relation  to  possible  objects  in  space.'*' 

From  these  elements  originate  all  the  conceptions  of  pure 
psychology,  by  combination  alone,  without  the  aid  of  any 
other  principle.  This  substance,  merely  as  an  object  of  the 
internal  sense,  gives  the  conception  of  Immateriality;  ns 
simple  substance,  that  of  IneorruptibUity  ;  its  identity,  as  in- 
tellectual substance,  gives  the  conception  of  Personality  ;  all 
these  three  together.  Spirituality.  Its  relation  to  objects  in 
space  gives  us  the  conception  of  connection  (commercium) 
with  bodies.  Thus  it  represents  thinking  substance  as  the 
principle  of  life  in  matter,  that  is,  as  a  soul  (anima),  and  as  the 
ground  of  Animality ;  and  this,  limited  and  determined  by 
the  conception  of  spirituality,  gives  us  that  of  Immortality, 

Now  to  these  conceptions  relate  four  paralogisms  of  a  trans* 
cendental  psychology,  which  is  falsely  held  to  be  a  science  of 
pure  reason,  touching  the  nature  of  our  thinking  being.  We 
can,  however,  lay  at  the  foundation  of  this  science  nothing  but 
the  simple  and  in  itself  perfectly  contentless  representation  I, 
which  cannot  even  be  called  a  conception,  but  merely  a  con- 
sciousness which  accompanies  all  conceptions.  By  this  I,  or 
He,  or  It,  who  or  which  thinks,  nothing  more  is  represented 
than  a  transcendental  subject  of  thought = x,  which  is  cognized 
only  by  means  of  the  thoughts  that  are  its  predicates,  and  of 

*  The  reader,  who  mty  not  so  easily  perceive  the  p87cho1og:ical  sense  of 
these  expressions — taken  here  in  their  transcendental  abstraction,  and 
cannot  guess  why  the  latter  attribute  of  the  soul  belongs  to  the  category 
of  exUienc€t  will  find  the  expressions  sufficiently  explained  and  justified  in 
the  sequel.  I  have,  moreover,  to  apologize  for  the  Latin  terms  which 
have  been  employed,  instead  of  their  German  synonymes,  contrary  to  the 
rules  of  correct  writing.  But  I  judged  it  better  to  sacrifice  elegance  d^ 
langoage  to  perspicuity  of  exposition: 
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which,  apart  from  these,  we  cannot  form  the  least  conception. 
Hence  we  are  obliged  to  go  round  this  representation  in  a  per- 
petual circle,  inasmuch  as  we  must  always  employ  it,  in  order 
to  frame  any  judgment  respecting  it.  And  this  inconvenience 
we  find  it  impossible  to  rid  ourselves  of,  because  consciousness 
in  itself  is  not  so  much  a  representation  distinguishing  a  par- 
ticular object,  as  a  form  of  representation  in  general,  in  so  far 
as  it  may  be  termed  cognition  ;  for  in  and  by  cognition  alone 
do  I  think  anything. 

It  must,  however,  appear  extraorduiary  at  first  sight  that  the 
condition,  under  which  I  think,  and  which  is  consequently  a 
property  of  my  subject,  should  be  held  to  be  likewise  vaUd  for 
every  existence  which  thinks,  and  that  we  can  presume  to  base 
upon  a  seemingly  empirical  proposition  a  judgment  wbicli  is 
apodeictic  and  universal^i  to  wit,  that  every  thing  which  thinks 
is  constituted  as  the  voice  of  my  consciousness  declares  it  to 
be,  that  is,  as  a  self-conscious  being.  The  cause  of  this  belief  is 
to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  we  necessarily  attribute  to  things 
a  priori  all  the  properties  which  constitute  conditions  under 
which  alone  we  can  cogitate  them.  Now  I  cannot  obtain  the 
least  representation  of  a  tliinking  being  by  means  of  externa! 
experience,  but  solely  through  self-consciousness.  Such  ob- 
jects are  consequently  nothing  more  than  the  transference  of 
tbis  consciousness  of  mine  to  other  things  which  can  only  thus 
be  represented  as  thinking  beings.  The  proposition,  /  think, 
is,  in  the  present  case,  understood  in  a  problematical  sense, 
not  in  so  far  as  it  contains  a  perception  of  an  existence  (like 
the  Cartesian  Cogito,  ergo  sum),  but  in  regard  to  its  mere 
possibility — for  the  purpose  of  discovering,  what  properties 
may  be  inferred  from  so  simple  a  proposition  and  predicated 
of  the  subject  of  it. 

If  at  the  toundation  of  our  pure  rational  cognition  of  think- 
ing beings  there  lay  more  than  the  mere  Cogito, — if  we  could 
likewise  call  in  aid  observations  on  the  play  of  our  thoughts, 
and  the  tlience  derived  natural  laws  of  tne  thinking  self,  there 
would  arise  an  empirical  psychology  which  would  bo  a  kind  of 
physiology  of  tbe  internal  sense,  and  might  possibly  be  capable 
of  explaining  the  phienomeua  of  that  sense.  But  it  could  never 
be  available  for  discovering  those  properties  which  do  not  be- 
long to  possible  experience  (such  as  the  quality  of  simplicity), 
nor  could  it  make  any  apodeictic  enunciation  on  tbe  natui^ 
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of  thinking  beings : — it  would  therefore  not  be  a  rational 
psychology. 

Now,  aa  the  proposition  I  think  (in  the  problematical  sense) 
contains  the  form  of  every  judgment  in  general,  and  is  the 
constant  accompaniment  of  ail  the  categories  ;  it  is  manifest, 
that  conclusions  are  drawn  from  it  only  by  a  transcendental 
employment  of  the  understanding.  This  use  of  the  under- 
standing excludes  all  empirical  elements ;  and  we  cannot,  as 
has  hern  shown  a1io?c,  ha?e  nny  fn?oura1>!e  conception  before- 
hand of  its  procedure.  We  shall  therefore  follow  with  a  critical 
eye  this  proposition  through  all  the  predicaments  of  pure 
psychology ;  but  we  shall,  for  brevity's  sake,  aUow  this  exami- 
nation to  proceed  in  an  uninterrupted  connection. 

Before  entering  on  this  task,  however »  the  following  general 
remark  may  help  to  quicken  our  attention  to  this  mode  of 
ailment  It  is  not  merely  through  my  thinking  that  I 
cugnixe  an  object,  but  only  through  my  determining  a  given 
intuition  in  relation  to  the  unity  of  consciousness  in  which  all 
thinking  consists.  It  follows  thnt  I  cogniie  myself,  not  through 
my  being  conscious  of  myself  as  thinking,  but  only  when  I  am 
conscious  of  the  intuition  of  myself  as  determined  in  relation 
to  the  function  of  thought.  All  the  modi  of  self-conscious- 
ness in  thought  are  hence  not  conceptions  of  objects  (concep- 
tions of  the  understanding— categories)  ;  they  are  mere  logical 
functions,  which  do  not  present  to  thought  an  object  to  be 
cognised,  and  cannot  therefore  present  my  Self  as  an  object. 
Not  the  consciousness  of  the  determining^  but  only  that  of  the 
determinable  self,  thnt  is,  of  my  internal  intuition  (in  so  far 
as  the  manifold  contained  in  it  can  be  connected  conformably 
with  the  general  condition  of  the  unity  of  apperception  in 
thought),  is  the  object. 

1 .  In  all  judgments  I  am  the  f?e^^-mtntn^  subject  of  that  rela- 
tion which  constitutes  a  judgment.  But  that  the  I  which  thinks, 
must  be  considered  as  in  thought  always  a  subject,  and  as  a 
thing  which  cannot  be  a  predicate  to  thought,  is  an  apodeictic 
and  identical  proposition.  But  this  proposition  does  not  sig- 
nify that  I,  as  an  object,  am,  for  myself,  a  self-subsistent  being 
or  sttbstance.  This  latter  statement — an  ambitious  one — ^re- 
quires to  be  supported  by  data  which  are  not  to  be  discovered 
in  thought ;  and  are  perhaps  fin  so  far  as  I  consider  the  think- 
ing self  merely  as  such)  not  to  be  discovered  in  the  thinking 
self  at  all.  R 
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2.  That  the  J  or  Ego  of  apperception,  and  consequently  in 
all  thought,  ia  nngular  or  simple,  and  cannot  be  resoWed  into 
a  plurality  of  subjects,  and  therefore  indicates  a  logically  simple 
subject, — ^this  is  self- evident  from  the  very  conception  of  an  Ego, 
and  is  consequently  an  annlyticni  proposition.  But  this  is  not 
tantamount  to  declaring  that  the  thuiking  Bgo  ia  a  siniple 
wbatanee — for  this  would  be  a  synthetical  proposition.  The 
conception  of  substance  always  relates  to  intuitions,  which 
with  me  cannot  be  other  than  sensuous,  and  which  conse- 
quently lie  completely  out  of  the  sphere  of  the  understanding 
and  its  thought :  but  to  this  sphere  belongs  the  affirmation 
that  the  Bgo  is  simple  in  thought.  It  would  indeed  be  sur- 
prising, if  the  conception  of  substance,  which  in  other  cases 
requires  so  much  labour  to  distinguish  from  the  other  elements 
presented  by  intuition — so  much  trouble  too,  to  discover 
whether  it  can  be  simple  (as  in  the  case  of  the  parts  of 
matter),  should  be  presented  immediatel v  to  me,  as  if  uj  reve- 
lation, in  the  poorest  mental  representation  of  all. 

3.  The  proposition  of  the  identity  of  my  Self  amidst  all  the 
manifold  representations  of  which  I  am  conscious,  is  likewise  a 
proposition  lying  in  the  conceptions  themselves,  and  is  conse- 
quently analytical.  But  this  identity  of  the  subject,  of  which 
I  am  conscious  in  all  its  representations,  docs  not  relate  to  or 
concern  the  intuition  of  the  subject,  by  which  it  is  given  as  an 
object.  This  proposition  cannot  therefore  enounce  the  iden- 
tity of  the  person,  by  which  is  understood  the  consciousness 
of  the  identity  of  its  own  substance  as  a  thinking  being  in  all 
change  and  variation  of  circumstances.  To  prove  this,  we 
should  require  not  a  mere  analysis  of  the  proposition,  but 
synthetical  judgments  based  upon  a  given  intuition. 

4.  I  distinguish  my  own  existence,  as  that  of  a  thinking 
being,  from  that  of  other  things  external  to  me — among  which 
my  body  aUo  is  reckoned.  This  is  also  an  analytical  propo- 
sition, for  other  things  are  exactly  those  which  I  think  as 
diiferent  or  dUtinyuiihed  from  myself.  But  whether  this 
consciousness  of  myself  is  possible  without  things  external  to 
me  ;  and  whether  therefore  I  can  exist  merely  as  a  thinking 
being  (without  being  man), — cannot  be  known  or  inferred 
from  this  proposition. 

Thus  we  have  gained  nothing  aa  regards  the  cognition  of 
inyself  as  object,  by  the  analysis  of  the  consciousness  of 
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my  Self  in  thought.  The  logical  exposition  of  thought  in 
general  is  miataken  for  a  metaphysical  determination  of  the 
object. 

Our  Critique  would  be  an  investigation  utterly  superfluous, 
if  there  existed  a  possibility  of  proving  h  priori,  that  all 
thinking  beings  are  in  themselves  simple  substances,  as 
such,  therefore,  possess  the  inseparable  attribute  of  per- 
sonality, and  are  conscious  of  their  existence  apart  from 
and  unconnected  with  matter.  For  we  should  thus  have 
taken  a  step  beyond  the  world  of  sense,  and  have  pene- 
trated into  the  sphere  of  noumena ;  and  in  this  case  the 
right  could  not  be  denied  us  of  extending  our  knowledge 
in  this  sphere,  of  establishing  ourselves,  and,  under  a  favouring 
star,  appropriating  to  ourselves  possessions  in  it.  For  the 
proposition,  '*  Every  thinking  being,  as  such,  is  simple  sub- 
stance," is  an  i^  priori  synthetical  proposition  ;  because  in  the 
first  place  it  goes  beyond  the  conception  which  is  the  subject 
of  it,  and  adds  to  the  mere  notion  of  a  thinking  being  tlie 
mode  of  its  existence,  and  in  the  second  place  annexes  a 
predicate  (that  of  simplicity)  to  the  latter  conception — a  pre- 
dicate which  it  could  not  have  discovered  in  the  sphere  of 
experience.  It  would  follow  that  k  priori  synthetical  propo- 
sitions are  possible  and  legitimate,  not  only,  as  we  have 
maintained,  in  relation  to  objects  of  possible  experience, 
and  as  principles  of  the  possibility  of  this  experience  itself, 
but  are  applicable  to  things  as  things  in  themselves — an 
inference  which  makes  an  end  of  the  whole  of  this  Critique, 
and  obliges  us  to  fall  back  on  the  old  mode  of  metaphysical 
procedure.  But  indeed  the  danger  is  not  so  great,  if  we  look 
a  little  closer  into  the  question. 

There  lurks  in  the  procedure  of  rational  psychology  a  para- 
logism, which  is  represented  in  the  following  syllogism : 

That  which  cannot  he  cogitated  otherwise  than  as  subject, 
does  not  exist  otherwise  than  as  subject,  and  is  therefore 
substance. 

A  thinking  being,  considered  merely  as  such,  cannot  be  cogif 
tated  otherwise  than  as  subject. 

Therefore  it  exists  also  as  such,  that  is,  as  substance. 

In  the  major  we  speak  of  a  being  that  can  be  cogitated  gene- 
rally and  in  every  relation,  consequently  as  it  may  be  given  in 
intuition.  But  in  the  minor  we  speak  of  the  same  being  only 
in  so  far  as  it  regards  itself  as  sulyect*  relatively  to  thought 
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and  the  unity  of  consciousness,  but  not  in  relation  to  intui- 
tion, by  which  it  is  presented  as  an  object  to  thought. 
Thus  the  conclusion  is  here  arrived  at  by  a  Sophumafigura 
dietionis.* 

That  this  famous  argument  is  a  mere  paralogism,  will  be 
plain  to  any  one  who  will  consider  the  general  remark  which 
precedes  our  exposition  of  the  principles  of  the  pure  under- 
standing, and  the  section  on  noumena.  For  it  was  there  proved 
that  the  conception  of  a  thing,  which  can  exist  per  $e — only  as 
a  subject  and  never  as  a  predicate,  possesses  no  objective 
reality ;  that  is  to  say,  we  can  never  know,  whether  there  exists 
ftoy  object  to  correspond  to  the  conception ;  consequently,  the 
conception  is  nothing  more  than  a  conception,  and  from  it  we 
derive  no  proper  knowledge.  If  this  conception  is  to  indicate 
by  the  term  substance,  an  object  that  can  be  given,  if  it  is  to 
become  a  cognition  ;  we  must  have  at  the  foundation  of  the 
cognition  a  permanent  intuition,  as  the  indispensable  condition 
of  its  objective  reality.  For  through  intuition  alone  can  an 
object  be  given.  But  in  internal  intuition  there  is  nothing 
permanent,  for  the  Ego  is  but  the  consciousness  of  my 
thought.  If,  then,  we  appeal  merely  to  thought,  we  cannot 
discover  the  necessary  condition  of  the  application  of  the 
conception  of  substance — that  is,  of  a  subject  existing  per 
ae — to  the  subject  as  a  thinking  being.  And  thus  the  con- 
ception of  the  simple  nature  of  substance,  which  is  connected 
with  the  objective  reality  of  this  conception,  is  shown  to  be 
also  invalid,  and  to  be,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  the  logical 
qualitatiye  unity  of  self-consciousness  in  thoueht ;  whilst  we 
remain  perfectly  ignorant,  whether  the  subject  is  composite  or 
not. 

*  Tkouffht  ia  taken  in  the  two  premisses  in  two  totally  different  senses. 
In  the  major  it  is  considered  as  relating  and  applying  to  objects  in  general, 
consequently  to  objects  of  intuition  also.  In  the  minor,  we  understand  it 
as  relating  merely  to  self-consciousness.  In  this  sense,  we  do  not  cogitate 
an  object,  but  merely  the  relation  to  the  self-consciousness  of  the  subject, 
as  the  form  of  thought.  In  the  former  premiss  we  speak  of  things  which 
cannot  be  cogitated  otherwise  than  as  subjects.  In  the  second,  we  do  not 
speak  of  tkingt,  but  of  thought,  (all  objects  being  abstracted),  in  which 
the  Ego  is  always  the  subject  of  consciousness.  Hence  the  conclusion 
cannot  be,  '*  I  cannot  exist  otherwise  than  as  subject ;"  but  only  *'  I  can, 
in  cogitating  my  existence,  employ  my  Ego  only  as  the  subject  of  the  judg- 
ment.^'  But  this  is  an  identical  proposition,  and  throws  no  light  on  the 
mode  of  my  existence. 
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Refutation  of  the  Argument  of  MendeUiohn  for  the  Sub' 
etantiality  or  Permanence*  of  the  SouL 

This  acute  philosopher  easily  perceived  the  insufficiency  ot 
the  common  argument  which  attempts  to  prove  that  the  soul — 
it  being  granted  tliat  it  is  a  simple  being — cannot  perish  by 
dieeolutum  or  deeompoeition  ;  he  saw  it  is  not  impossible  for  it  to 
cease  to  be  by  extinction,  or  disappearance,'^  He  endea- 
voured to  prove  in  his  Pheedo,  that  the  soul  cannot  be  annihi- 
lated, by  snowing  that  a  simple  being  cannot  cease  to  exist, 
inasmuch  as,  he  said,  a  simple  existence  cannot  diminish,  nor 
gradually  lose  portions  of  its  being,  and  thus  be  by  degrees 
reduced  to  nothing  (for  it  possesses  no  parts,  and  therefore  no 
multiplicity),  between  the  moment  in  whicli  it  is,  and  the  mo- 
ment in  which  it  is  not,  no  time  can  be  discovered — which  is 
impossible.  But  this  philosopher  did  not  consider,  that,  grant- 
ing the  soul  to  possess  this  simple  nature,  which  contains  no 
parts  external  to  each  other,  and  consequently  no  extensive 
quantity,  we  cannot  refuse  to  it  any  less  than  to  any  other 
being,  intensive  quantity,  that  is,  a  degree  of  reality  in  regard 
to  all  its  faculties,  nay,  to  all  that  constitutes  its  existence.  But 
this  degree  of  reality  can  become  less  and  less  through  an  in- 
finite series  of  smaller  degrees.  It  follows,  therefore,  that 
this  supposed  substance — this  thing,  the  permanence  of  which 
is  not  assured  in  any  other  way,  may,  if  not  by  decomposition, 
by  gradual  loss  {remmio)  of  its  powers  (consequently  by 
elanguescencc,  if  I  may  employ  this  expression),  be  changed 
into  nothing.  For  consciousness  itself  has  always  a  degree, 
which  may  be  lessened. |     Consequently  the  faculty  of  being 

*  There  is  no  philosophical  term  in  our  language  which  can  express, 
withoat  saying  too  much  or  too  little,  the  meaning  of  BeharrUchkHt, 
Pemunune€  will  be  sufficient,  if  talien  in  an  absolute^  instead  of  the  com- 
monly receiyed  relative  sense.—  TV. 

t  Verschwinden. 

X  Clearness  is  not,  as  logicians  maintain,  the  consciousness  of  a  repre- 
sentation. For  a  certain  degree  of  conscioosness,  which  may  not,  how- 
ever, be  sufficient  for  recollection,  is  to  be  met  with  in  many  dim  re- 
presentations. For  without  any  conscioosness  at  all,  we  should  not  be 
able  to  recognize  any  difference  in  the  obscure  representations  we  connect  | 
as  we  really  can  do  with  many  conceptions,  such  as  those  of  right  and 
justice,  and  those  of  the  musician,  who  strikes  at  once  several  notes 
in  improvising  a  piece  of  music.  But  a  representation  is  clear,  in  which 
our  consciousness  is  sufficient  for  the  eomcuntsneM  of  the  difference  of  thii 
representation  from  others.    If  we  are  only  conscious  that  there  is  a  dif 
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conscious  may  be  diminisbed  ;  and  so  witb  all  otber  faculties. 
Tlie  permanence  of  tbe  soul,  tberefoie,  as  an  object  of  tbe 
internal  sense,  remains  undemonstrated,  nay,  eyeu  indemon- 
strable. Its  permanence  in  life  is  evident,  per  se,  inasmuch 
as  the  thinking  being  (as  man)  is  to  itself,  at  the  same  time, 
an  object  of  the  external  senses.  But  this  does  not  authoriza 
the  rational  psycholo^st  to  affirm,  from  mere  conceptions,  its 
permanence  beyoitd  life.* 

ference,  but  are  not  conscious  of  the  difference — ^that  is,  what  the  difference 
is — the  representation  must  he  termed  obscure.  There  is,  consequently,  an 
infinite  series  of  degrees  of  consciousness  down  to  its  entire  disapi>earance. 
*  There  are  some  who  think  they  have  done  enough  to  estabtish  a  new 
possibility  in  the  mode  of  the  existence  of  souls,  when  they  have  shown 
that  there  is  no  contradiction  in  their  hypotheses  on  this  subject.  Such 
are  those  who  aiBrm  the  possibility  of  thought — of  which  they  have  no 
other  knowledge  tlian  what  they  derive  from  its  use  in  connecting 
empirical  intuitions  presented  in  this  our  human  life—after  this  life  has 
ceased,  fiut  it  is  very  easy  to  embarrass  them  by  the  introduction  of 
counter-possibilities,  which  rest  upon  quite  as  good  a  foundation.  Such, 
for  example,  is  the  possibility  of  the  division  of  a  tingle  tubitance  into 
several  substances ;  and  conversely,  of  the  coalition  of  several  into  one 
simple  substance.  For,  although  divisibility  presupposes  composition,  it 
does  not  necessarily  require  a  composition  of  substances,  but  only  of  the 
degrees  (of  the  several  faculties)  of  one  and  the  same  sulistance.  Now 
we  can  cogitate  all  the  powers  and  faculties  of  the  soul — even  (hat  of  con. 
sciousness — ^as  diminislied  by  one  half,  the  substance  still  rcmaiuing.  In 
the  same  way  we  can  represent  to  ourselves  without  contradiction,  this 
obliterated  half  as  preserved,  not  in  the  soul,  but  without  it ;  and  we  can 
believe  that,  as  in  this  case  everything  tliat  is  real  in  the  soul,  and  has  a 
degree — consequently  its  entire  existence — has  been  halved,  a  particular 
substance  would  arise  out  of  the  soul.  For  the  multiplicity,  which  has 
been  divided,  formerly  existed,  but  not  as  a  multiplicity  of  substances, 
but  of  every  reality  as  the  quantum  of  existence  in  it ;  and  the  unity  of 
substance  was  merely  a  mode  of  existence,  which  by  this  division  alone 
has  been  transformed  into  a  plurality  of  subsistence.  In  the  same  manner 
several  simple  sulMtanoes  might  coalesce  into  one,  without  anything  being 
lost  except  the  plurality  of  subsistence,  inasmuch  as  the  one  substance 
would  contain  the  degree  of  reality  of  all  the  former  substances.  Perhaps, 
Indeed,  the  simple  substances,  which  appear  under  the  form  of  matter 
might,  (not  indeed  by  a  mechanical  or  chemical  influence  upon  each 
other,  but  by  an  unknown  influence,  of  which  the  former  wonld  be  but  the 
phflsnomenal  appearance),  by  means  of  such  a  dynamical  division  of  the 
parent-souls,  as  inientive  guofUUiett  pnnluce  other  souls,  while  the  formei 
repaired  the  loss  thus  sustained  with  new  matter  of  the  same  sort.  1 
am  far  from  allowing  any  value  to  such  chimeras ;  and  the  prindples 
of  our  analytic  have  clearly  proved  that  no  other  than  an  empirical  use 
of  the  categories—that  of  substance,  for  example — is  possible.  But  if 
the  rationalist  is  bold  enough  to  construct,  on  the  mere  authority  of  tbe 
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If,  now,  we  tftke  the  ftbove  propositions — as  they  most  be  ac- 
cepted  as  yalid  for  all  thinking  beings  in  the  system  of  rational 
psychology — in  syntlietical  connection,  and  proceed,  from  the 
category  of  relation,  with  the  proposition,  *'  All  thinking  beings 
are,  as  snch,  snbstances,"  backwards  through  the  series,  till  the 
circle  is  completed ;  we  come  at  last  to  their  existence,  of  which, 
in  this  system  of  rational  psychology,  substances  are  held 
to  be  conscious,  independently  of  external  things  ;  nay,  it  is 
asserted  that,  in  relation  to  the  permanencewhicli  is  a  necessary 
characteristic  of  substance^  they  can  of  themseWes  determine 
external  things.  It  follows  that  IdeeUism — at  least  problematical 
Idealism,  is  perfectly  unavoidable  in  this  rationalistic  system. 
And,  if  the  existence  of  outward  things  is  not  held  to  be  re- 
quisite to  the  determination  of  the  existence  of  a  substance  in 
time;  the  existence  of  these  ontward  things  at  all,  is  a  gratuitous 
assumption  which  remains  without  the  possibility  of  a  proof. 

But  if  we  proceed  analytically — the  **  I  think  '*  as  a  propo- 
sition containing  in  itself  an  existence  as  given,  consequently 
modality  being  the  principle — and  dissect  this  proposition,  in 
order  to  ascertain  its  content,  and  discover  whether  and  how 
this  figo  determines  its  existence  in  time  and  space  without  the 
aid  of  any  thing  external ;  the  propositions  of  rationalistic 
psychology  would  not  begin  with  tne  conception  of  a  thinking 
neing,  but  with  a  reality,  and  the  properties  of  a  thinking 
being  in  general  would  be  deduced  from  the  mode  in  which 
this  reality  is  cogitated,  after  everything  empirical  had  been 
abstracted ;  as  is  shown  in  the  following  table : 

1. 
/  think, 
2.  3. 

as  Subject,  ai  simple  Subject, 

4. 

as  identical  Subject, 

in  every  state  of  my  thought. 

facnUy  of  thonght — ^without  any  intnition,  whereby  an  object  is  given 
*-a  self-subaistent  being,  merely  because  the  anity  of  apperception  in 
thought  cannot  allow  him  to  believe  it  a  composite  being,  instead  of  de- 
claring, as  he  ought  to  do,  that  he  is  unable  to  explain  the  possibility  of  a 
thinking  nature ;  what  ought  to  hinder  the  materialiiif  with  as  complete 
sn  independence  of  experience,  to  employ  the  principle  of  the  rationalist 
in  a  directly  opposite  manner— still  preserving  the  formal  unity  required 
by  his  opponent  ? 
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Now,  inasmuch  as  it  U  not  determined  in  tliia  second  pro- 
position, whether  I  can  exist  and  be  cogitated  only  as  subject, 
and  not  also  as  a  predicate  of  another  being,  the  conception 
of  a  subject  is  here  taken  in  a  merely  logical  sense  ;  and  it 
remains  undetermined,  whether  substance  is  to  be  cogitated 
under  the  conception  or  not.  Bat  in  the  third  proposition, 
the  absolute  unity  of  apperception — the  simple  Ego  in  the  re- 
presentation to  which  all  connection  and  Be|Mrat)on,  which 
constitute  thought,  relate,  is  of  itself  important ;  even  although 
it  presents  us  with  no  information  about  tlie  constitution  or 
subsistence  of  the  subject.  Apperception  is  sometliiug  real, 
and  the  simplicity  of  its  nature  is  given  in  the  very  fact  of  ita 
possibility.  Now  in  space  there  is  nothing  real  that  is  at  the 
same  time  simple  ;  for  points,  which  are  the  only  simple  things 
in  space,  are  merelv  limits,  but  not  constituent  parts  of  space. 
From  this  follows  the  impossibility  of  a  definition  on  the  basis 
of  materiaUsm  of  the  constitution  of  my  Ego  as  a  merely  tliiuk- 
ing  subject  But,  because  my  existence  is  considered  in  the 
first  proposition  as  given,  for  it  does  not  mean,  "  Every  think- 
ing being  exists*'  (ror  this  would  be  predicating  of  them  abso- 
lute necessity,)  but  only,  ''  J  exUt  thinking  ;"  the  proposition 
is  quite  empirical,  and  contains  the  determinability  of  my  ex- 
istence merely  in  relation  to  my  representations  in  time.  But 
as  I  require  for  this  purpose  something  that  is  permanent,  such 
as  is  not  given  in  internal  intuition ;  the  mode  of  my  existence, 
whether  as  substance  or  as  accident,  cannot  be  determined  by 
means  of  this  simple  self-consciousness.  Thus,  if  materialism 
is  inadequate  to  explain  the  mode  in  which  I  exist,  spiritualism 
is  likewise  as  insufficient ;  and  the  conclusion  is,  that  we  are 
utterly  unable  to  attain  to  any  knowledge  of  the  constitution  of 
the  soul,  in  so  far  as  relates  to  the  possibility  of  its  existence 
apart  from  external  objects. 

And,  indeed,  how  should  it  be  possible,  merely  by  the  aid 
of  the  unity  of  consciousness — which  we  coguixe  only  for  the 
reason  tliat  it  is  indispensable  to  the  possibility  of  expe- 
rience— to  pass  the  bounds  of  experience  ^oui*  existence  in  this 
life)  ;  and  to  extend  our  cognition  to  the  nature  of  all  thinking 
beings  by  means  of  the  empirical — but  in  relation  to  every  sort 
of  intuition,  perfectly  undetermined — proposition,  "  I  think  V* 

There  does  not  then  exist  any  rational  psychology  as  a  doc* 
irine  furnishing  any  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  ourselves. 
It  is  nothing  more  tlian  a  discipline,  which  sets  impassable 
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limits  to  upecnlatiTe  rennon  in  this  region  of  thought,  to  pre- 
vent it,  on  the  one  hnnd,  from  throwing  itself  into  the  arms  of 
a  Boullesa  materialism,  and,  on  the  otiier,  from  losing  itaelf 
in  the  mazes  of  a  baseless  spiritualism.  It  teaches  us 
V}  consider  this  refusal  of  our  reason  to  give  any  satisfactory 
answer  to  questions  which  reach  beyond  the  limits  of  this 
our  human  life,  as  a  hint  to  abandon  fruitless  speculation  ; 
and  to  direct,  to  a  practical  use,  our  knowledge  of  ourselves 
— which,  although  applicable  only  to  objects  of  experience, 
receives  its  principles  from  a  higher  source,  and  regulates  its 
procedure  as  if  our  destiny  reached  far  beyond  the  bouu- 
daries  of  experience  and  life. 

From  all  this  it  is  eyident  that  rational  psychology  has  its 
origin  in  a  mere  misunderstanding.  The  unity  of  conscious- 
ness, which  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  categories,  is  considered 
to  be  an  intuition  of  the  subject  as  an  object ;  and  the  category 
of  stibstance  is  applied  to  the  intuition.  But  this  unity  is 
notliing  more  than  the  unity  in  thoiight^  by  which  no  object 
is  given ;  to  which  tberefore  the  category  of  substance — 
which  always  presupposes  a  given  intuition — cannot  he  ap- 
plied. Consequently,  the  subject  cannot  be  cognized.  The 
subject  of  the  categories  cannot,  therefore,  for  the  yery  rea- 
son tliat  it  cogitates  tliese,  frame  any  conception  of  itself 
as  an  object  of  the  categories  ;  for,  to  cogitate  these,  it  must 
lay  at  the  foundation  its  own  pure  self-consciousness — the  very 
thing  that  it  wishes  to  explain  and  describe.  In  like  manner, 
the  subject,  in  which  the  representation  of  time  has  its  basis,  can- 
not determine,  for  this  very  reason,  its  own  existence  in  time. 
Now,  if  the  latter  is  impossible,  the  former,  as  an  attempt 
to  determine  itself  by  means  of  the  categories  as  a  thinking 
being  in  general,  is  no  less  so.* 


*  The  "  I  think"  is,  u  has  been  already  stated,  an  empirical  proposi- 
tion, and  contains  the  proposition,  "  I  exist."  Bat  I  cannot  say  **  Every- 
thing, which  thinks,  exists ;"  for  in  this  case  the  property  of  thought  would 
constitute  all  beings  possessing  it,  necessary  lieings.  Hence  my  existence 
cannot  he  considered  as  an  inference  from  the  proposition,  '*  I  think,"  as 
Des  Cartes  mahitained — hecause  in  this  esse  the  major  premiss,  "  Every- 
thing, which  tliin1(s,  exists,"  must  precede — but  tlie  two  propositions  are 
identical.  The  proposition  '*  I  think,"  expresses  an  undetennined  ein« 
pirical  intuition,  that  is,  perception,*  (proving  consequently  that  sensation, 
which  must  belong  to  sensibility,  lies  at  the  foundation  of  this  proposi 

♦  Seep.  221. ~7V. 
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Thus,  then,  appears  the  vanity  of  the  hope  of  estahlidhiug  a 
eognition  which  is  to  extend  its  rule  beyond  the  limits  of  ex- 
perience— a  cognition  vhich  is  one  of  the  highest  interests  of 
humanity ;  and  thus  is  proved  the  futility  of  the  attempt  of  spe- 
culative philosophy  in  this  region  of  thought.  But,  in  tliis  interest 
of  thought,  the  severity  of  criticism  has  rendered  to  reason  a  not 
unimportant  service,  bv  the  demonstration  of  the  impossibility 
of  making  any  dogmatical  affirmation  concerning  an  object  of 
experience  beyond  the  boundaries  of  experience.  She  has  thus 
fortified  reason  against  all  affirmations  of  the  contrary.  Now, 
this  can  be  accomplished  in  only  two  ways.  Either  our  pro- 
position must  be  proved  apodeictically  ;  or,  if  tins  is  unsuc- 
cessful, the  sources  of  this  inability  must  be  sought  for,  and 
if  these  are  discovered  to  exist  in  the  natural  and  necessary 
limitation  of  our  reason,  our  opponents  must  submit  to  the 
same  law  of  renunciation,  and  refrain  from  advancing  claims 
to  dogmatic  assertion. 

But  the  right,  say  rather  the  necessity  to  admit  a  future 
life,  upon  principles  of  the  practical  conjoined  with  the  specu- 
lative use  of  reason,  has  lost  nothing  by  this  renunciation ;  for 
the  merely  speculaUve  proof  has  never  had  any  influence  upon 
the  common  reason  of  men.  It  stands  upon  the  point  of  a 
hair,  so  that  even  the  schools  have  been  able  to  preserve  it 
from  falling  only  by  incessantly  discussing  it  and  spinning  it 
like  a  top ;  and  even  in  their  eyes  it  has  never  been  able  to  pre- 
sent any  safe  foundation  for  the  erection  of  a  theory.     The 

tion) ;  but  it  precedes  eiperience,  whose  province  it  is  to  determine  an 
object  of  perception  by  means  of  the  categories  in  relation  to  time ;  and 
existence  in  this  proposition  is  not  a  category,  as  it  does  not  apply  to  an 
undetermined  given  object,  but  only  to  one  of  which  we  have  a  conception, 
and  about  which  we  wish  to  know  whether  it  does  or  does  not  exist,  out 
of,  and  apart  from  this  conception.  An  undetermined  perception  signifies 
here  merely  something  real  that  hai  l)ceu  given,  only,  however,  to  thought 
in  general — but  not  as  a  phsnoroenon,  uor  as  a  thing  in  itself  (noumenon) 
but  only  as  something  tliat  really  exists,  and  is  designated  as  such  in  the 
proposition,  **  I  think/'  For  it  must  be  remarked  that,  when  I  call  the 
proposition,  **  I  think,''  an  empirical  proposition,  I  do  not  thereby  mean 
that  the  ^^0  in  the  proposition  is  an  empirical  representation;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  purely  intellectual,  because  it  belongs  to  thought  in  general. 
Dut  without  some  empirical  representation,  which  presenu  to  the  mind 
material  for  thought,  the  mental  act,  '*  I  think,"  would  not  take  place  ( 
and  the  em|iirical  is  only  the  condition  of  the  application  or  employment 
of  the  pore  intellectual  faculty. 
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proofs  which  have  been  current  among  meiiy  preserre  their  Ttliii 
undiminished ;  nay,  rather  gain  in  ciearness  and  unsophisti- 
cated power,  by  the  rejection  of  the  dogmatical  assumptions 
of  speculative  reason.  For  reason  is  thus  confined  within  her 
own  peculiar  province — the  arrangement  of  ends  or  aims, 
which  is  at  the  same  time  the  arrangement  of  nature  ;  and,  as  a 
practical  faculty,  without  limiting  itself  to  the  latter,  it  is 
justified  in  extending  the  former,  and  with  it  our  own  exist- 
ence, beyond  the  boundaries  of  experience  and  life.  If  we 
turn  our  attention  to  the  anal^ygy  of  the  nature  of  living  beings 
in  this  world,  in  the  consideration  of  which  reason  is  obliged 
to  accept  as  a  principle,  that  no  organ,  no  faculty,  no  appetite 
is  useless,  and  that  nothing  is  superfluous,  nothing  dispropor- 
tionate to  its  use,  nothing  nnsuited  to  its  end  ;  but  that,  on  the 
contrary,  everything  is  perfectly  conformed  to  its  destination 
in  life, — we  shall  find  that  man,  who  alone  is  the  final  end  and 
aim  of  this  order,  is  still  the  only  animal  that  seems  to  be  ex- 
cepted from  it.  For  his  natural  gifts,  not  merely  as  regards 
the  talents  and  motives  thnt  mav  incite  him  to  employ  them — 
but  especially  the  moral  law  in  him,  stretch  so  far  beyond  all 
mere  earthly  utility  and  advantage,  that  he  feels  himself  bound 
to  prize  the  mere  consciousness  of  probitv,  apart  from  all  ad- 
vantageous consequences — even  the  shadowy  gift  of  posthu- 
mous fame — above  everything ;  and  he  is  conscious  of  an  in- 
ward call  to  constitute  himself,  by  his  conduct  in  this  world 
— without  regard  to  mere  sniihniary  interests — the  citixcn  of 
a  better.  This  mighty,  irresistible  proof — accompanied  by 
an  ever-increasing  knowledge  of  the  conformability  to  a  pur- 
pose in  everything  we  see  around  us,  by  the  conviction  of 
the  boundless  immensity  of  creation,  by  the  consciousness  of 
a  certain  illiroitableness  in  the  possible  extension  of  our  know- 
ledge, and  by  a  desire  commensurate  therewith — ^remains  to 
humanity,  even  after  the  theoretical  cognition  of  ourselves  has 
failed  to  establish  the  necessity  of  an  existence  after  death. 

Conehuion  of  the  Solution  of  the  Payehologieal  Paraloffum, 

The  dialectical  illusion  in  rational  psychology  arises  from 
our  confounding  an  idea  of  reason  (of  a  pure  intelligence)  with 
the  conception — in  every  respect  undetermined — of  a  think- 
ing being  in  general.  I  cogitate  myself  in  behalf  of  a  pos- 
sible experience,  at  the  same  time  making  abstraction  of  all 
actual  experience ;  and  infer  therefrom  that  I  can  he  conscious 
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of  myself  apart  from  experience  and  its  empirical  conditions. 
I  consequently  confound  the  possible  abstraction  of  my  em- 
pirically determiued  existence  with  the  supposed  conscious- 
ness of  a  possible  separate  existence  of  my  thinking  self;  and 
I  belicTe  that  I  cognize  what  is  substantial  in  myself  as  a 
transcendental  subject,  when  I  have  nothing  more  in  thought 
than  the  unity  of  consciousness,  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  all 
determination  of  cognition. 

The  task  of  explaining  the  community  of  the  soul  with  the 
bodv  does  not  properly  belong  to  the  psychology  of  which  we 
are  here  speaking ;  because  it  proposes  to  prove  the  personality 
of  the  soul  apart  from  this  communion  (after  death),  and  is 
therefore  transcendent  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  al- 
though occupying  itself  with  an  object  of  experience, — only  in 
so  far,  however,  as  it  ceases  to  be  an  object  of  experience.  But 
a  sufficient  answer  may  be  found  to  the  question  in  our 
system.  The  diiliculty  which  lies  in  the  execution  of  this 
task  consists,  as  is  well  known,  in  the  presupposed  heteroge- 
neity of  the  object  of  the  internal  sense  (the  soul)  and  the  ob- 
jects of  the  external  senses ;  inasmuch  as  the  formal  condition 
of  the  intuition  of  the  one  is  time,  and  of  that  of  the  other  space 
also.  But  if  we  consider  that  both  kinds  of  objects  do  not 
differ  internally,  but  only  in  so  far  as  the  one  appears  exter- 
nally to  the  other— consequently,  that  what  lies  at  the  basis 
of  phienomena,  as  a  thing  in  itself,  may  not  be  heterogene- 
ous ;  this  difficulty  disappears.  There  then  remains  no  other 
difficulty  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  question — how  a  com- 
munity of  substances  is  possible ;  a  question  which  lies  out 
of  the  region  of  psychology,  and  which  the  reader,  after 
what  in  our  Analytic  has  been  said  of  primitive  forces  and  fa- 
culties, will  easily  judge  to  be  also  beyond  the  region  of  human 
cognition. 

G£N£EAL  R£MABK. 

On  the  Transition  from  Bationat  Psychology  to  Cosmology, 

The  proposition  "  I  think,"  or,  "  I  exist  thinking,"  is  an 
empirical  proposition.  But  such  a  proposition  must  be  based 
on  empirical  intuition,  and  the  object  cogitated  as  a  phaeno- 
nienon ;  and  thus  our  theory  appears  to  maintain  that  the  soul, 
even  in  thought,  is  merely  a  phenomenon  ;  and  in  this  way 
our  consciousness  itself,  in  fact,  abuts  upon  nothing. 
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ThoQgYit,  per  se^  is  merely  tbe  purely  s})ontaneon8  logical 
fanction  which  operates  to  connect  the  manifold  of  a  possible 
intuition  ;  and  it  does  not  represent  the  subject  of  con- 
sciousness as  a  phaenomenon — for  this  reason  alone,  that  it  pays 
no  attention  to  the  question  whether  the  mode  of  intuiting  it 
is  sensuous  or  intellectual.  I  therefore  do  not  represent  myself 
in  thought  either  as  I  am,  or  as  I  appear  to  myself;  I  merely 
cogitate  myself  as  an  object  in  general,  of  the  mode  of  in- 
tuiting which  I  make  abstraction.  When  I  represent  myself 
as  the  subject  of  thought,  or  as  the  ground  of  thought,  these 
modes  of  representation  are  not  related  to  the  categories  of 
substance  or  of  cause ;  for  these  are  functions  of  thought  ap- 
plicable only  to  our  sensuous  intuition.  The  application  of 
these  categories  to  the  Ego  would,  however,  be  necessary,  if  I 
wished  to  make  myself  an  object  of  knowledge.  But  I  wish 
to  be  conscious  of  myself  only  as  thinking  ;  in  what  mode  my 
Self  is  given  in  intuition,  I  do  not  consider,  and  it  may  be  that 
I,  who  think,  am  a  phenomenon — although  not  in  so  far  as  I 
am  a  thinking  being ;  but  in  the  consciousness  of  myself  in 
mere  thought  I  am  a  being,  though  this  consciousness  does  not 
present  to  me  any  property  of  this  being  as  material  for  thought. 

But  the  proposition  "  I  think,"  in  so  far  as  it  declares,  "  / 
exist  thinking,"  is  not  the  mere  representation  of  a  logical 
function.  It  determines  the  subject  (whicb  is  in  this  case  an 
object  also,)  in  relation  to  existence ;  and  it  cannot  be  given 
without  the  aid  of  the  internal  sense,  whose  intuition  presents 
to  us  an  object,  not  as  a  thing  in  itself,  but  always  as  a  phsc- 
nomenon.  In  this  proposition  there  is  therefore  something 
more  to  be  found  than  the  mere  spontaneity  of  thought; 
there  is  also  the  receptivity  of  intuition,  that  is,  my  thought 
of  myself  applied  to  the  empirical  intuition  of  myself.  Now, 
in  this  intuition  the  thinking  self  must  seek  the  conditions 
of  the  employment  of  its  logical  functions  as  categories  of 
substance,  cause,  and  so  forth ;  not  merely  for  tlie  purpose 
of  distinguishing  itself  as  an  object  in  itself  by  means  of 
the  representation  /,  but  also  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  mode  of  its  existence,  that  is,  of  cosnizing  itself  as  nou- 
menon.  But  this  is  impossible,  for  the  internal  empirical  in- 
tuition is  sensuous,  and  presentj*  us  with  nothing  but  phseno- 
menal  data,  which  do  not  assist  the  object  of  pure  conscious- 
ness  in  its  attempt  to  cognize  itself  as  a  separate  existence, 
but  arc  useful  only  as  contributions  to  experience. 
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But,  let  it  be  granted  that  we  could  diBcover,  not  in  eipeii« 
ence,  bat  in  certain  firmly-established  h  priori  laws  of  the  use 
of  pure  reason — ^laws  relating  to  our  existence,  authority  to 
couBider  ourselves  as  legislating  d  priori  in  relation  to  our  own 
existence  and  as  determining  this  existence ;  we  should,  on 
this  supposition,  find  ourselves  possessed  of  a  spontaneity,  by 
which  our  actual  existence  would  be  determinable,  without  the 
aid  of  the  conditions  of  empirical  intuition.  We  should  also 
become  aware,  that  in  the  consciousness  of  our  existence  there 
was  an  h  priori  content,  which  would  serve  to  determine  our 
own  existence — an  existence  only  sensuously  determinable — 
relatively,  however,  to  a  certain  internal  faculty  in  relation  to 
an  intelligible  world. 

But  this  would  not  ffive  the  least  help  to  the  attempts  of 
rational  psychology.  For  this  wonderful  faculty,  which  the 
consciousness  of  the  moral  law  in  me  reveals,  would  present 
me  with  a  principle  of  the  determination  of  my  own  existence 
which  is  purely  intellectual, — but  by  what  predicates  7  By  none 
other  than  those  which  are  given  in  sensuous  intuition.  Thus 
I  should  find  myself  in  tlie  same  position  in  rational  psycho- 
logy which  I  formerly  occupied,  that  is  to  say,  I  should  find 
myself  still  in  need  of  sensuous  intuitions,  in  order  to  give 
significance  to  my  conceptions  of  substance  and  cause,  by 
means  of  which  alone  I  can  possess  a  knowledge  of  myself: 
but  these  intuitions  can  never  raise  me  above  the  sphere  of  ex- 
perience. I  should  be  justified,  however,  in  applying  these 
conceptions,  in  regard  to  their  practical  use,  which  is  always 
directed  to  objects  of  experience — in  conformity  with  their 
analogical  significance  when  employed  theoretically — to  freedom 
and  its  subject.*  At  the  same  time,  I  should  understand  by 
them  merely  the  logical  functions  of  subject  and  predicate,  of 
principle  and  consequence,  in  conformity  with  which  all  actions 
are  so  determined,  that  they  are  capable  of  being  explained 
along  with  the  laws  of  nature,  conformably  to  the  categories  of 
substance  and  cause,  although  they  originate  from  a  very  dif- 
ferent principle.  We  have  made  these  observations  for  the 
Surpose  of  guarding  against  misunderstanding,  to  which  the 
octrine  of  our  intuition  of  self  as  a  phieuomenon  is  exposed* 
We  shall  have  occasion  to  perceive  their  utility  in  the  sequel. 

♦  The  Ego.— TV. 
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TBANSCENDBNTAL  DIALECTIC. 

BOOK  IL 
Chap.  IL— 7%tf  Antinomic  of  Pure  Reason* 

We  showed  in  the  introduction  to  this  pturt  of  onr  worki 
that  all  transcendental  illusion  of  pure  reason  arose  from 
dialectical  arguments,  the  schema  of  which  logic  gi?es  us  in 
its  three  formal  species  of  syllogisms— just  as  the  categories 
find  tlieir  logical  schema  in  the  four  functions  of  all  judg- 
ments. The  first  kind  of  these  sophistical  arguments  related 
to  the  unconditioned  unity  of  the  subjective  conditions  of  all 
representations  in  general  (of  the  suhject  or  soul),  in  corre- 
spondence with  the  categorical  syllogisms,  the  major  of  whichi 
as  the  principle,  enounces  the  relation  of  a  predicate  to  a  sub- 
ject. The  second  kind  of  dialectical  argument  will  therefore 
be  concerned,  foUowine  the  analogy  with  hypothetical  syllo- 
p;isms,  with  the  unconditioned  unity  of  the  objectiye  conditions 
m  the  phsenomenon  ;  and,  in  this  way,  tlie  theme  of  the  third 
kind  to  be  treated  of  in  the  following  chapter,  will  be  the  un- 
conditioned unity  of  the  objective  conditions  of  the  possibility 
of  objects  in  general. 

But  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  transcendental  paralo- 
gism produced  in  the  mind  only  a  one-sided  illusion,  in  re- 
gard to  the  idea  of  the  subject  of  our  thought ;  and  the 
conceptions  of  reason  gave  no  ground  to  maintain  the  contrary 
proposition.  The  advantage  is  completely  on  the  side  of  Pnen- 
matism  ;  although  this  theory  itself  passes  into  nought,  in  the 
crucible  of  pure  reason. 

Very  different  is  the  case,  when  we  apply  reason  to  the  ob* 
Jective  synthesis  of  phsenomena.  Here,  certainly,  reason  es- 
tablishes, with  much  plausibility,  its  principle  of  unconditioned 
unity ;  but  it  very  soon  falls  into  such  contradictions,  that  it  is 
compelled,  in  relation  to  cosmology,  to  renounce  its  pretensions. 

For  here  a  new  phenomenon  of  human  reason  meets  us,-^ 
a  perfectly  natural  antithetic,  which  does  not  require  to  be 
sought  for  by  subtle  sophistry,  but  into  which  reason  of  it« 
self  unavoidably  falls.  It  is  thereby  preserved,  to  be  sure, 
from  the  slumber  of  a  fancied  conviction — which  a  merely 
one-sided  illusion  produces  ;  but  it  is  at  the  same  time  com- 
pelled^  either,  on  the  one  hand,  to  abandon  itself  to  a  despair- 
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ing  scepticism,  or,  on  the  other,  to  asHiime  a  dogmatical  confi- 
dence and  obstinate  persistence  in  certain  assertions^  without 
granting  a  fiiir  hearing  to  the  other  side  of  the  question, 
ither  is  the  death  of  a  sound  philosophy,  although  the  former 
might  perhaps  deser?e  the  title  of  the  Buthanasia  of  pure 
reason. 

Before  entering  this  region  of  discord  and  confusion,  which 
the  conflict  of  the  laws  of  pure  reason  (antinomy)  produces, 
we  shall  present  the  reader  with  some  considerations,  in  ex- 
planation and  justification  of  the  method  we  intend  to  follow 
in  our  treatment  of  this  subject.  I  term  all  transcendental 
ideas,  in  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  absolute  totality  in  the 
synthesis  of  pheenomena,  eotmieal  conceptions  ;  partly  on  ac- 
count of  this  unconditioned  totality,  on  which  the  conception 
of  the  world- whole  is  based — a  conception  which  is  itself  an 
idea, — ^partly  because  they  relate  solely  to  the  synthesis  of 
phienomena — the  empirical  synthesis;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  absolute  totality  tn  the  syntliesis  of  tlie  conditions  of  all 
possible  things  gives  rise  to  an  ideal  of  pure  reason,  which  is 
quite  distinct  from  the  cosmical  conception,  although  it  stands 
in  relation  with  it.  Hence,  as  the  paralogisms  of  pure  reason 
laid  the  foundation  for  a  dialectical  psychology,  the  antinomy 
of  pure  reason  will  present  us  with  the  transcendental  princi- 
pies  of  a  pretended  pure  (rational)  cosmology, — ^not,  how- 
ever, to  declare  it  valid  and  to  appropriate  it,  but — as  the 
very  term  of  a  conflict  of  reason  sufficiently  indicates,  to  pre* 
sent  it  as  an  idea  which  cannot  be  reconciled  with  phsenomeua 
and  experience. 

« 

c 
f 

The  Aktikoht  ot  pubk  bsason. 

SECTION  FIRST. 

System  of  Cosmological  IJetu, 

That  we  may  be  able  to  enumerate  vrith  systematic  preci- 
sion these  ideas  according  to  a  principle,  we  must  remark,  tn 
the  first  place,  that  it  is  from  the  understanding  alone  that 
pure  and  transcendental  conceptions  take  their  origin  ;  that 
the  reason  does  not  properly  give  birth  to  any  conception,  but 
only  frees  the  conception  of  the  understanding  from  the  un- 
avoidable limitation  of  a  posoible  experience,  and  thus  endea* 
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roars  to  raise  it  above  the  empirical,  though  it  must  still  lie 
in  connection  with  it  This  happens  from  the  fact,  that  for  a 
giyen  conditioned,  reason  demands  absolute  totality  on  the  side 
of  the  conditions  (to  which  the  understanding  submits  all 
phsenomena),  and  thus  makes  of  the  category  a  transcendental 
idea.  This  it  does  that  it  may  be  able  to  give  absolute  complete- 
ness to  the  empirical  synthesis,  by  continuing  it  to  the  uncon- 
ditioned (which  is  not  to  be  found  inexperience,  but  only  in  the 
idea).  Reason  requires  this  according  to  the  principle.  If  ike 
eonditianed  it  given,  the  whole  of  the  conditions,  and  contequent^ 
ly  the  abeolutely  unconditioned,  ie  aho  given,  whereby  alone  the 
former  was  possible.  First,  then,  the  transcendental  ideas  are 
properly  nothing  but  categories  elevated  to  the  unconditioned  ,* 
and  they  may  be  arranged  in  a  table  according  to  the  titles  of 
the  latter.  But,  secondly,  all  the  categories  are  not  available 
for  this  purpose,  but  only  those  in  which  the  synthesis  con- 
stitutes a  series — of  conditions  subordinated  to,  not  co-ordi- 
nated with,  each  other.  Absolute  totality  is  required  of 
reason  only  in  so  far  as  concerns  the  ascending  series  of 
the  conditions  of  a  conditioned;  not,  consequently,  when 
the  question  relates  to  the  descending  series  of  consequences, 
or  to  the  aggregate  of  the  co-ordinated  conditions  of  these 
consequences.  For,  in  relation  to  a  given  conditioned,  con- 
ditions are  pre-supposed  and  considered  to  be  given  along  with 
it.  On  tlie  other  hand,  as  the  consequences  do  not  render 
possible  their  conditions,  but  rather  pre-snppose  them, — in 
the  consideration  of  the  procession  of  consequences  (or  in  the 
descent  from  the  given  condition  to  the  conditioned),  we  may 
be  quite  unconcerned  whether  the  series  ceases  or  not ;  and 
their  totality  is  not  a  necessary  demand  of  reason. 

Thus  we  cogitate — and  necessarily — a  given  time  completely 
elapsed  up  to  a  given  moment,  although  that  time  is  not 
determinable  by  us.  But  as  regards  time  future,  which  is 
not  the  condition  of  arriving  at  the  present,  in  order  to  con- 
ceive it ;  it  is  quite  indifferent  whether  we  consider  future 
time  as  ceasing  at  some  point,  or  as  prolonging  itself  to 
infinity.  Take,  for  example,  the  scries  m,  n,  o,  in  which  n  i^ 
given  as  conditioned  in  relation  to  m,  but  at  the  same  time  as 
the  condition  of  o,  and  let  the  series  proceed  upwards  from 
the  conditioned  ft  to  m  (/,  k,  i,  &c.),  ana  also  downwards  from 
the  condition  n  to  the  conditioned  o  (ji,  q,  r,  &c.), — I  must 
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pre-8uppos6  the  former  seriea,  to  be  able  to  cousider  n  at 
given,  and  n  is  according  to  reason  (the  totality  of  conditions) 
possible  only  by  means  of  that  series.  But  its  possibility  does 
not  rest  on  the  following  series  0,2*,  q»  r,  which  for  this  reason 
cannot  be  regarded  as  given,  but  only  as  capable  of  being 
given  (dabilU). 

I  shall  term  the  synthesis  of  the  series  on  the  side  of  the 
conditions — from  that  nearest  to  the  given  phsenomenon  up 
to  the  more  remote — regresaive  ;  that  which  proceeds  on  the 
side  of  the  conditioned,  from  the  immediate  consequence  to 
the  more  remote,  I  shall  call  the  progressive  syntliesis.  The 
former  proceeds  in  aniecedentia,  the  latter  in  ooneequentia. 
The  cosmological  ideas  are  therefore  occupied  with  the  totality 
of  the  regressive  synthesis,  and  proceed  in  anteeedentia,  not 
m  eoMequentia,  When  the  latter  takes  place,  it  is  an  arbi- 
trary and  not  a  necessary  problem  of  pure  reason ;  for  we  re- 
quire, for  tlie  complete  understanding  of  what  ia  ffivcn  in  a 
phfenomcnon,  not  the  consequences  which  succeed,  but  the 
grounds  or  principles  which  precede. 

In  order  to  construct  the  table  of  ideas  in  correspondence 
with  the  table  of  categories,  we  take  first  the  two  primitive 
quanta  of  all  our  intuition,  time  and  space.  Time  is  in  itself 
a  series  (and  the  formal  condition  of  all  series),  and  hence,  in 
relation  to  a  given  present,  we  must  distinguish  i  priori  in  it  the 
anteeedentia  as  conditions  (time  past)  from  the  coHMequentia 
(time  future).  ConsequenUy,  the  transcendental  idea  of  the 
absolute  totaUty  of  the  series  of  the  conditions  of  a  given 
conditioned,  relates  merely  to  all  past  time.  According  to  the 
idea  of  reason,  the  whole  past  time,  as  the  condition  of  the 
given  moment,  is  necessarily  cogitated  as  given.  But  as  regards 
space,  there  exists  in  it  no  distinction  between  progreeeus  and 
regresstu  ;  for  it  is  an  aggregate  and  not  a  series — ^its  parts  ex- 
isting together  at  the  same  time.  I  can  consider  a  given  point 
of  time  in  relation  to  past  time  only  as  conditioned,  because 
this  given  moment  comes  into  existence  only  through  the  past 
time — or  rather  tlirough  the  passing  of  the  preceding  time. 
But  as  the  parts  of  space  are  not  subordinated,  but  co-ordi- 
nated to  each  other,  one  part  cannot  be  the  condition  of  the 
possibility  of  the  other ;  and  space  is  not  in  itself,  like  time,  & 
series.  But  the  synthesis  of  the  manifold  parta  of  space — (the 
syntheses  whereby  we  apprehend  space) — is  nevertheless  succcs- 
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live ;  it  takes  place,  therefore,  in  time^and  contains  a  series.  And 
as  in  this  senes  of  nggreeated  spaces  (for  example,  the  feet  in  a 
rood),  beginning  with  a  given  portion  of  space,  those  which  con- 
tinue to  be  annexed  form  the  condition  of  the  limits  of  the  for- 
mer,— the  measurement  of  a  space  must  also  be  regarded  as  a 
synthesis  of  the  series  of  the  conditions  of  a  given  conditioned. 
It  differs,  however,  in  this  respect  from  that  of  time,  that  the 
side  of  the  conditioned  is  not  in  itself  distinguishable  from 
the  side  of  the  condition ;  and,  consequently,  repressus  and 
ftrogreuus  in  space  seem  to  be  identical.  But^  inasmuch  as 
one  part  of  space  is  not  given,  but  only  limited,  by  and 
through  another,  we  must  also  consider  every  limited  space  as 
conditioned,  in  so  far  as  it  pre-supposes  some  other  space  as 
the  condition  of  its  limitation,  and  so  on.  As  regards  limita- 
tion, therefore,  our  procedure  in  space  is  also  a  regreuus^  and 
the  transcendental  idea  of  the  absolute  totality  of  the  syn- 
thesis in  a  series  of  conditions  applies  to  space  also ;  and  I  am 
entitled  to  demand  the  absolute  totality  of  the  pluenomenal 
synthesis  in  space  as  well  as  in  time,  whether  my  demand  can 
be  satisfied,  is  a  question  to  be  answered  in  the  sequel. 

Secondly,  the  real  in  space — that  is,  matter,  is  conditioned. 
Its  internu  conditions  are  its  parts,  and  the  parts  of  parts  its 
remote  conditions ;  so  that  in  this  case  we  find  a  regressive 
synthesis,  the  absolute  totality  of  which  is  a  demand  of  reason. 
But  this  cannot  be  obtained  otherwise  tlian  by  a  complete 
division  of  parts,  whereby  tlie  real  in  matter  becomes  either 
nothing  or  that  which  is  not  matter,  that  is  to  say,  the  simple.* 
Consequently  we  find  here  also  a  series  of  conditions  and  a 
progress  to  the  unconditioned. 

Thirdly y  as  regards  the  categories  of  a  real  relation  between 
pheenomena,  the  category  ofeubstanee  and  its  accidents  is  not 
suitable  for  the  formation  of  a  transcendental  idea ;  that  is 
to  say,  reason  has  no  ground,  in  regard  to  it,  to  proceed  re* 
gressively  with  conditions.  For  accidents  (in  so  far  as  they 
inhere  in  a  substance)  are  co-ordinated  with  each  other,  and 
do  not  constitute  a  series.  And,  in  relation  to  substance, 
they  are  not  properly  subordinated  to  it,  but  are  the  mode  of 
existence  of  the  substance  itself.  The  conception  of  the  «ti6- 
stantial  might  nevertheless  seem  to  be  an  idea  of  the  trans- 
cendental reason.  But,  as  this  signifies  nothing  more  than  the 
conception  of  an  object  in  general,  which  subsists  in  so  far  aa 
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we  cogitate  in  it  merely  a  transcendental  subject  without  any 
predicates ;  and  as  the  question  here  is  of  an  unconditioned  in 
the  series  of  phoenomena, — ^it  is  clear  that  the  substantial  can 
form  no  member  thereof.  The  same  holds  good  of  sub* 
stances  in  community,  which  are  mere  aggregates,  and  do 
not  form  a  series.  For  they  are  not  subordinated  to  each 
other  as  conditions  of  the  possibility  of  each  other ;  which* 
howeyer,  may  be  affirmed  of  spaces,  the  limits  of  which  are 
never  determined  in  themselves,  but  always  by  some  other 
space.  It  is,  therefore,  only  in  the  category  of  eausaUty, 
that  we  can  find  a  series .  of  causes  to  a  given  effect,  and 
in  which  we  ascend  from  the  latter,  as  the  conditioned,  to 
the  former  as  the  conditions,  and  thus  answer  the  question  of 
reason. 

*  Fourthly^  the  conceptions  of  the  posHble,  the  actual,  and 
the  necessary  do  not  conduct  us  to  any  series, — ezcepthig  only 
in  so  far  as  the  contingent  in  existence  must  always  be  re- 
garded as  conditioned,  and  as  indicating,  according  to  a  law  of 
the  understanding,  a  condition,  under  which  it  is  necessary  to 
rise  to  a  higher,  till  in  the  totidity  of  the  series,  reason  arrives 
at  unconditioned  necessity. 

There  are,  accordingly,  only  four  cosmological  ideas,  cor- 
responding with  the  four  titles  of  the  categories.  For  we 
can  select  cnly  such  as  necessarily  furnish  us  with  a  series  in 
the  synthesis  of  the  manifold. 

1. 

The  absolute  Completeness 

of  the 

COHPOaiTIOK 

of  the  gwen  totality  of  all  phmumena. 

2.  3. 

7SU  absolute  Completeness        The  absolute  Completeness 
of  the  of  the 

DiYiBioir  Obigikatioh 

of  a  ffiven  totality  of  a  ph^enomenon* 

in  a  phtisnomenon* 

4« 

The  absolute  Completeness 

of  the  Djbpxndbvos  of  the  Exibtkkob 

of  whal  is  changeable  in  a  phenomenon. 

We  must  here  remark,  in  the  first  place,  tliat  the  idea  of 
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Absolute  totality  relates  to  nothing  bat  the  exposition  bt  phm^ 
nomena,  and  therefore  not  to  the  pure  conception  of  a  totality 
of  things.  Plisenomena  are  here,  therefore,  regarded  as  given, 
and  reason  requires  the  absolute  completeness  of  the  condi- 
tions of  their  possibility,  in  so  far  as  these  conditions  constitute 
a  series, — consequently  an  absolutely  (that  is,  in  every  respect) 
complete  synthesis,  whereby  a  phsenomenon  can  be  explained 
accordine  to  the  laws  of  the  understanding. 

Secondly,  it  is  properly  the  unconditioned  alone,  that 
reason  seeks  in  this  serially  and  regressively  conducted  syn- 
thesis of  conditions.  It  wishes,  to  speak  in  another  way,  to 
attain  to  completeness  in  the  series  of  premisses,  so  as  to 
render  it  unnecessary  to  presuppose  others.  This  uncondU 
turned  is  always  contained  in  the  absolute  totdUiy  of  the  eeries^ 
when  we  endeavour  to  form  a  representation  of  it  in  thought. 
But  this  absolutely  complete  synthesis  is  itself  but  an  idea ; 
for  it  is  impossible,  at  least  beforehand,  to  know  whether  any 
such  synthesis  is  possible  in  the  case  of  pheenomena.  When 
we  represent  all  existence  in  thought  by  means  of  pure  concep- 
tions of  the  understanding,  without  any  conditions  of  sensuous 
intuition,  we  may  say  with  justice  that  for  a  given  conditioned 
the  whole  series  of  conditions  subordinated  to  each  other  is 
also  given  ;  for  the  former  is  only  given  through  the  latter. 
But  we  find  in  the  case  of  phRUomena  a  particular  limitation 
of  the  mode  in  which  conditions  are  given,  that  is,  through 
the  successive  synthesis  of  the  manifold  of  intuition,  which 
must  be  complete  in  the  regress.  Now  whether  this  com- 
pleteness is  sensuously  possible,  is  a  problem.  But  the  idea 
of  it  lies  in  the  reason — be  it  possible  or  impossible  to  con- 
nect with  the  idea  adequate  empirical  conceptions.  There- 
fore,  as  in  the  absolute  totality  of  the  regressive  synthesis 
of  the  manifold  in  a  pheenomenon  (following  the  guidance  of 
the  categories,  which  represent  it  as  a  series  of  conditions  to 
a  given  conditioned)  the  unconditioned  is  necessarily  contained 
-^it  being  still  left  unascertained  whether  and  how  this  totality 
exists ;  reason  sets  out  from  the  idea  of  totality,  although  its 
proper  and  final  aim  is  the  unconditioned — of  the  whole  series, 
or  of  a  part  thereof. 

This  unconditioned  may  be  cogitated— either  as  existing 
only  in  the  endre  series,  all  the  members  of  which  therefore 
would  )e  without  exception  conditioned  and  only  the  totality 
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absolutely  unconditioned, — and  in  this  case  the  regretws  is 
called  infinite  ;  or  the  absolutely  unconditioned  is  only  a  part 
of  the  series,  to  which  the  other  members  are  subordinated, 
but  which  is  not  itself  submitted  to  any  other  condition.*  In 
the  former  case  the  series  is  a  parte  priori  unlimited  (without 
beg;inning)i  that  is,  infinite,  and  neyertheless  completely  given. 
But  the  regress  in  it  is  never  completed,  and  can  only  be 
called  potentially  infinite.  In  the  second  case  there  exists  a 
first  in  the  series.  This  first  is  called,  iu  relation  to  past  time, 
the  beginning  of  the  world;  in  relation  to  space,  the  limit  of 
the  world ;  in  relation  to  the  parts  of  a  given  limited  whole, 
the  simple  ;  in  relation  to  causes,  absolute  spontaneity  (liberty) ; 
and  in  relation  to  the  existence  of  changeable  things,  absolute 
physical  necessity. 

We  possess  two  expressions,  world  and  nature^  which  are 
generally  interchanged.  The  first  denotes  the  mathematical 
total  of  all  phsenomena  and  the  totality  of  their  synthesis-* 
in  its  progress  by  means  of  composition,  as  well  as  by  division. 
And  the  world  is  termed  nature,f  when  it  is  regarded  as 
a  dynamical  whole — when  our  attention  is  not  directed  to  the 
aggregation  in  space  and  time,  for  the  purpose  of  cogitating  it 
as  a  quantity,  but  to  the  unity  in  the  existence  of  phienomena. 
In  this  case  the  condition  of  that  which  happens  is  called  a 
cause ;  the  unconditioned  causality  of  the  cause  in  a  phoeno* 
menon  is  termed  liberty ;  the  conditioned  cause  is  called  in  a 
more  limited  sense  a  natural  cause.  The  conditioned  in  ex- 
istence is  termed  contingent,  and  the  unconditioned  necessary. 

*  The  absolute  totality  of  the  tenet  of  oonditiont  to  a  givea  condi- 
tioned it  alwayt  unconditioned :  becaute  beyond  it  there  exist  no  other 
conditiont,  on  which  it  might  depend.  But  the  abtolute  totality  of  tuch 
a  teries  it  only  an  idea,  or  rather  a  problematical  conception,  the  pottibi« 
lity  of  which  mutt  be  invetUgated — particularly  in  relation  to  the  mode 
in  which  the  unconditioned,  at  the  transcendental  idea  which  it  the  real 
tnhject  of  inquiry,  may  be  contained  therein. 

t*  Nature,  understood  a^feethi  (formaliter),  signifies  the  complex  of 
the  determinations  of  a  thing,  connected  acconling  to  an  internal  princi- 
ple of  causality.  On  the  other  hand,  we  underttand  by  nature,  aubstanthe 
(nuiienaiiter),  the  turn-total  of  phienomena,  in  to  far  at  they,  by  virtue 
of  an  interual  principle  of  causality,  are  connected  with  each  other 
throughout.  In  the  former  teote  we  tpeak  of  the  nature  of  liquid  matter, 
of  fire,  Ac,  and  employ  the  word  only  aeffeeiiv^f  while,  if  tpeaking  of 
the  object!  of  nature,  we  have  in  our  mindt  the  ides  of  a  tubtittlii 
wholct 
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The  unconditioned  necessity  of  phaenomena  may  be  called 
natural  neeesnty. 

The  ideas  which  we  are  at  present  engaged  in  discussing 
I  have  called  cosmological  ideas  ;  partly  because  by  the  term 
world  is  understood  the  entire  content  of  all  phRuomena,  and 
our  ideas  nre  directed  solely  to  the  unconditioned  among 
phsenomena ;  partly  also,  because  world,  in  the  transcendentid 
sense,  signifies  tlie  absolute  totality  of  the  content  of  existing 
things,  and  we  are  directing  our  attention  only  to  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  synthesis — although,  properly,  only  in  re- 
gression. In  regard  to  the  fact  that  these  ideas  are  all  tran- 
scendent, and|  although  they  do  not  transcend  phtenomena  as 
regards  their  mode,  but  are  concerned  solely  with  the  world  of 
sense  (and  not  with  noumenn),  nevertheless  carry  their  syn- 
thesis to  a  degree  far  above  all  possible  experience, — it  still 
seems  to  me  that  we  can,  with  perfect  propriety,  desig- 
nate them  eomnical  conceptions.  As  regards  the  distinction 
between  the  mathematically  and  the  dynamically  unconditioned 
which  is  the  aim  of  the  regression  of  the  synthesis,  I  should 
call  the  two  former,  in  a  more  limited  signification,  cosmical 
conceptions,  the  remaining  two  transcendent  physical  coneep- 
tions.  This  distinction  does  not  at  present  seem  to  be  of  par- 
ticular importance,  but  we  shall  afterwards  find  it  to  be  of 
some  value. 

ANTINOMY  OP  PURE  REASON. 

Skction  Sxcokd. 
Antithetic  of  Pure  Reason. 

TnETio  is  the  term  applied  to  every  collection  of  dogmatical 
propositions.  By  antithetic  I  do  not  understand  dogmatical 
assertions  of  the  opposite,  but  the  self-contradiction  of  seem- 
ingly dogmatical  cognitions  {thests  ctttn  antithesi)^  in  none  of 
which  we  can  discover  any  decided  superiority.  Antithetic 
is  not  therefore  occupied  with  one-sided  statements,  but  is 
engaged  in  considering  the  contradictory  nature  of  the  general 
cognitions  of  reason,  nnd  its  causes.  Transcendental  antithetic 
is  an  investigation  into  the  antinomy  of  pure  reason,  its  causes 
and  result.  If  we  employ  our  reason  not  merely  in  the  appli« 
cation  of  the  principles  of  the  understanding  to  objects  of  ex« 
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perience,  but  venture  with  it  beyond  these  boundaries,  there 
arise  certain  sopliistical  propositions  or  theorems.  These 
assertions  have  the  following  peculiarities :  They  can  find 
neither  confirmation  nor  confutation  in  experience  ;  and  each 
is  in  itself  not  only  self-consistent,  but  possesses  conditions 
of  its  necessity  in  the  very  nature  of  reason — only  that,  un« 
luckily,  there  exist  just  as  valid  and  necessary  grounds  for 
maintaining  the  contrary  proposition. 

The  questions  which  naturally  arise  in  the  consideration  of 
this  dialectic  of  pure  reason,  are  therefore :  1st.  In  what  pro- 
positions is  pure  reason  unavoidably  subject  to  an  antinomy  f 
2ud.  What  are  tlie  causes  of  this  antinomy  7  Srd,  Whether 
and  in  what  way  can  reason  free  itself  from  this  self-contra- 
diction 7 

A  dialectical  proposition  or  theorem  of  pure  reason,  must, 
according  to  what  has  been  said,  be  distinguishable  from  all 
sophistical  propositions,  by  the  fact  tliat  it  is  not  an  answer  to 
an  arbitrary  question,  which  may  be  raised  at  the  mere  pleasure 
of  any  person,  but  to  one  which  human  reason  must  neces- 
sarily encounter  in  its  progress.  In  the  second  place,  a  dia- 
lectical  proposition,  with  its  opposite,  does  not  carry  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  merely  artificial  illusion,  which  disappears  as 
soon  as  it  is  investigated,  but  a  natural  and  unavoidable  illusion, 
which,  even  when  we  are  no  longer  deceived  by  it,  continues 
to  mock  us,  and,  although  rendered  harmless,  can  never  be 
completely  removed. 

This  dialectical  doctrine  will  not  relate  to  the  unity  of  under- 
standing in  empirical  conceptions,  but  to  the  unity  of  reason 
in  pure  ideas.  The  conditions  of  this  doctrine  are — inasmuch 
as  it  must,  as  a  synthesis  according  to  rules,  be  conformable 
to  the  understanding,  and  at  the  same  time  as  the  absolute 
unity  of  the  synthesis,  to  the  reason — that,  if  it  is  adequate 
to  the  unity  of  reason,  it  is  too  great  for  the  understanding,  if 
according  with  the  understanding,  it  is  too  small  for  the  reason. 
Hence  arises  a  mutual  opposition,  which  cannot  be  avoided, 
do  what  we  will. 

These  sophistical  assertions  of  dialectic  open,  as  it  were,  a 
battle-field,  where  that  side  obtains  the  victory  which  has  been 
permitted  to  make  the  attack,  and  he  is  compelled  to  yield 
who  has  been  unfortunately  obliged  to  stand  on  the  defensive. 
And  hence«  champions  of  ability,  whether  on  the  right  or  on 
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the  wrong  side,  are  certain  to  carry  awa^  the  crown  of  Tictorji 
if  they  onlv  take  care  to  have  the  right  to  make  the  last 
attack,  and  are  not  obliged  to  sustain  another  onset  from 
their  opponent.  We  can  easily  belieye  that  this  arena  haa 
been  often  trampled  by  the  feet  of  combatants,  that  many 
▼ictories  have  been  obtained  on  both  sides,  but  that  the  last 
victory,  decisive  of  the  affair  between  the  contending  parties, 
was  won  by  him  who  fought  for  the  right,  only  if  his  adver- 
sary was  forbidden  to  continue  the  tourney.  As  impartial 
umpires,  we  must  lay  aside  entirely  the  consideration  whether 
the  combatants  are  fighting  for  the  right  or  for  the  wrong  side, 
for  the  true  or  for  the  false,  and  allow  tlie  combat  to  be  first 
decided.  Perhaps,  after  they  have  wearied  more  than  injured 
each  other,  they  will  discover  the  nothingness  of  their  cause  of 
quarrel,  and  part  good  friends. 

This  method  of  watching,  or  rather  of  originating,  a  con- 
flict of  assertions,  not  for  the  purpose  of  finally  deciding  in 
favour  of  either  side,  but  to  discover  whether  the  object  of 
the  struggle  is  not  a  mere  illusion,  which  each  strives  m  vain 
to  reach,  but  which  would  be  no  gain  even  when  reached, — 
this  procedure,  I  say,  may  be  termed  the  sceptical  method. 
It  is  thoroughly  distinct  from  scepticism — the  principle  of  a 
technical  and  scientific  ignorance,  which  undermines  the  foun- 
dations of  all  knowledge,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  destroy  our 
belief  and  confidence  therein.  For  the  sceptical  method  aims 
at  certainty,  by  endeavouring  to  discover  in  a  conflict  of  this 
kind,  conducted  honestly  and  intelligently  on  both  sides, 
the  point  of  misunderstanding ;  just  as  wise  legislators  derive, 
from  the  embarrassment  of  judges  in  lawsuits,  information  in 
regard  to  the  defective  and  ill-defined  parts  of  their  statutes. 
The  antinomy  which  reveals  itself  in  the  application  of  laws, 
is  for  our  limited  wisdom  the  best  criterion  of  legislation.  For 
the  attention  of  reason,  which  in  abstract  speculation  does  not 
easily  become  conscious  of  its  errors,  is  thus  roused  to  the 
momenta  in  the  determination  of  its  principles. 

But  this  sceptical  method  is  essentially  peculiar  to  trans- 
cendental philosophy,  and  can  perhaps  be  dispensed  with 
in  every  other  field  of  investigation.  In  mathematics  its 
use  would  be  absurd ;  because  m  it  no  false  assertions  can 
long  remain  hidden,  inasmuch  as  its  demonstrations  .must 
always  proceed  under  the  guidance  of  pure  intuition,  and 
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bv  means  of  an  always  evident  synthesis.  In  experimental 
philosophy  doubt  and  delay  may  be  very  useful ;  but  no 
misunderstanding  is  possible,  wliich  cannot  be  easily  re« 
moved;  and  in  experience  means  of  solving  the  difficulty 
and  putting  an  end  to  the  dissension  must  at  last  be  found, 
Avhetlier  sooner  or  later,  liforal  philosophy  can  always  exhibit 
its  principles,  with  their  practical  consequences,  in  eoncreto^^ 
at  least  in  possible  experiences,  and  thus  escape  the  mistakes 
and  ambiguities  of  abstraction.  But  transcendental  pro- 
positions, which  lay  claim  to  insight  beyond  the  region  of 
possible  experience,  cannot,  on  the  one  hand,  exhibit  their 
abstract  synthesis  in  any  h  priori  intuition,  nor,  on  tlie  other, 
expose  a  lurking  error  by  the  help  of  experience.  Transcen- 
dental reason,  therefore,  presents  us  with  no  other  criterion, 
than  that  of  an  attempt  to  reconcile  such  assertions,  and  for 
this  purpose  to  permit  a  free  and  unrestrained  conflict  be- 
tween them.     And  this  we  now  proceed  to  arrange.* 

THE  ANTINOMY  OP  PURE  REASON, 


FIRST  CONFLICT  OF  THX  TEA.NBCXNDENTAL  IDBa.8. 


Thetis. 
The  world  has  a  beginning 
Ok  time,  and  is  also  limited  in 
regard  to  space. 

Peoof. 
Granted,  that  the  world  has 
DO  beginning  in  time ;  up  to 
every  given  moment  of  time, 
an  eternity  must  have  elapsed, 
and  therewith  passed  away  an 
infinite  series  of  successive 
conditions  or  states  of  things 
in  the  world.  Now  the  infi- 
nity of  a  series  consists  in  the 
fact,  that  it  never  can  be  com- 
pleted by  means  of  a  succes- 

*  The  sntinomiet  stand  in  the  order  of  the  four  tnmscendtnttl  idesa 
above  detsfled. 


Antithesis. 

Tlie  world  has  no  beginnihg, 
and  no  limits  in  space,  but  is, 
in  relation  both  to  time  and 
space,  infinite. 

Pboof. 

For  let  it  be  granted,  that 
it  has  a  beginning.  A  begin- 
ning is  an  existence  which  is 
preceded  by  a  time  in  which 
the  thing  does  not  exist.  On 
theabovesupposition,  it  follows 
that  there  must  have  been  a 
time  in  which  the  world  did 
not  exist,  that  is,  a  void  time. 
But  in  a  void  time  the  ori^a- 
tion  of  a  thing  is  impossible ; 
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77iena. 
tire  eynthesia.  It  follows 
Jiat  an  infinite  aeries  already 
elapsed  is  impossible,  and 
that  consequently  a  begin- 
uing  of  the  world  is  a  ne- 
cessary condition  of  its  exist- 
ence. And  this  was  the  first 
thing  to  be  proTed. 

As  regards  the  second,  let  us 
take  the  opposite  for  granted. 
In  this  case,  tlie  world  mnst 
be  an  infinite  given  total  of 
coexistent  things.  Now  we 
cannot  cogitate  the  dimensions 
of  a  quantity,  which  is  not 
given  within  certain  limits  of 
an  intnition,*  in  any  other  way 
than  by  means  of  the  synthesisf 
of  its  parts,  and  the  total  of 
such  a  qnantity  only  by  means 
of  a  completed  synthesis,  or 
the  repeated  addition  of  unity 
to  itself.  Accordingly,  to 
cogitate  the  world,  which  fills 

*  We  may  consider  an  undeter- 
mined qnantity  as  a  whole,  when  it 
is  enclosed  within  limits,  although 
we  cannot  construct  or  ascertain  its 
totality  hy  measurement,  that  is,  by 
the  successive  synthesis  of  its  parts. 
For  its  limits  of  themselves  deter- 
mine its  completeness  as  a  whole. . 

t  What  is  meant  hj  tucetithe 
aynthetif  mnst  he  tolerably  plain.  If 
I  am  reqnired  to  form  some  notion 
of  a  piece  of  land,  I  may  assume 
an  arbitrnry  standard, — a  mile,  or 
an  acre, — and  by  the  successive  ad- 
dition of  mile  to  mile  or  acre  to  acre 
till  the  proper  niimt>er  is  reached, 
eotuiruct  for  myself  a  notion  of  the 
size  of  the  land. — TV. 


Antiihuu. 
because  no  part  of  any  such 
time  contains  a  distinctive  con« 
dition  of  being,  in  preference 
to  that  of  non-being  (whetlier 
the  snpposcd  tiling  originate  of 
itself,  or  by  means  of  some 
other  cause).  Consequently, 
many  series  of  things  may  have 
a  beginning  in  the  world,  but 
the  world  itself  cannot  have  a 
beginning,  and  is,  therefore,  in 
reUtion  to  past  time,  infinite. 
As  regards  the  second  state- 
ment, let  us  first  take  the  op- 
posite for  granted  —  that  the 
world  is  finite  and  limited  in 
space ;  it  follows  that  it  mast 
exist  in  a  void  space,  which  is 
not  limited.  We  should  there- 
fore meet  not  only  with  a  re- 
lation of  things  in  space,  but 
also  a  relation  of  things  to 
space.  Now,  as  the  world  is 
an  absolute  whole,  out  of  and 
beyond  which  no  object  of  in- 
tuition, and  consequently  no 
correlate  to  which  can  be 
discovered,  this  relation  of  the 
world  to  a  void  space  is  merely 
a  relation  to  no  ohjeeL  But 
such  a  relation,  and  conse- 
quently the  limitation  of  the 
world  by  void  space,  is  nothing. 
Consequently,  the  world,  as 
regards  space,  is  not  limited, 
that  is,  it  is  infinite  in  regard 
to  extension.* 

**  Space  is  merely  the  form  of  ex- 
ternal intuition  (formal  intuition), 
and  not  t  real  object  which  '«n  Im 
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TheMS, 

all  spaces,  aa  a  whole,  the  buc- 
oessive  tyutheaia  of  the  parts 
of  an  infinite  world  must  be 
looked  upon  aa  completed,  tliat 
ia  to  say,  an  infinite  time  mast 
be  regarded  aa  having  elapsed 
in  the  enumeration  of  all  co- 
existing things ;  which  is  im- 
possible. For  this  reason  an 
infinite  aggregate  of  actual 
things  cannot  be  considered  as 
a  given  whole,  consequently, 
not  as  a  contemporaneously 
given  whole.  The  world  is  con- 
sequently, as  regards  extension 
in  space,  not  infinite,  but  en- 
closed in  limits.  And  tliis  waa 
the  second  thing  to  be  proved. 


AntitkeM, 
exteinally  perceived.  Space,  prioi 
to  all  thingft  which  detenuioe  it  (fill  oi 
limit  it),  or,  rather,  which  present  an 
empiricai  intuiiioH  couforumble  to  it, 
is,  under  the  title  of  absolute  space, 
nothing  but  the  mere  pouibility  ol 
ezternid  phenomena,  in  so  f ar  aa 
they  either  exist  in  themselves,  or 
can  annex  themselves  to  given  in- 
tuitions.  Empirical  intuition  is 
therefore  not  a  composition  of  phae  • 
nomena  and  space  (of  perception  and 
empty  intuition).  Tlie  one  is  not 
the  correlate  of  the  other  in  a  synthe- 
sis, but  they  are  vitally  connected  in 
the  same  empirical  intuition,  as  mat- 
ter and  form.  If  we  wish  to  set  one 
of  these  two  apart  from  the  omer — 
space  from  phaenomena— there  arise 
all  sorts  of  empty  determinations  of 
external  intuition,  which  are  very  far 
from  being  possible  perceptions. 
For  example,  motion  or  rest  of  the 
world  in  an  infinite  empty  space,  or  s 
determination  of  the  mutual  relation 
of  both,  cannot  poMiUy  be  perceived, 
and  is  therefore  merely  the  predicate 
of  a  notional  entity. 


OB8EBYA.TIOH8  OV  THE   FiBST  AlTTINOHT. 


On  the  Thesis. 
In  bringing  forward  these 
conflicting  arguments,  I  have 
not  been  on  the  search  for  so- 
phisms, far  the  purpose  of 
availing  myself  of  special  plead- 
ing, which  takes  advantage  of 
the  carelessness  of  the  opposite 
party,  appeals  to  a  misunder- 
stood statute,  and  erects  its 
unrighteous  claims  upon  an 
unfaur  interpretation.  Both 
proofs  originate  fairly  from  the 


On  the  Antithesis, 
The  proof  in  favour  of  the 
infinity  of  the  cosmical  suc- 
cession and  the  cosmical  con- 
tent is  based  upon  the  con- 
sideration, that,  in  the  opposite 
case,  a  void  time  and  a  void 
space  must  constitute  the  hmita 
of  the  world.  Now  I  am  not 
unaware,  that  there  are  some 
waya  of  escaping  this  conclu- 
sion. It  may,  for  example, 
be  alleged,  that  a  limit  to  the 
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tinture  of  tbe  case,  and  the  ftcl- 
vautage  presented  by  the  miB- 
takes  of  the  dogmatists  of  both 
parties  has  been  completely 
set  aside. 

The  thesis  mieht  also  have 
been  unfairly  demonstrated, 
by  the  introduction  of  an  erro- 
neous  conception  of  the  infi- 
nity of  a  eiyen  quantity.  A 
miantity  is  infinite,  if  a  greater 
than  itself  cannot  possibly  exist. 
The  quantity  is  measured  by 
the  number  of  given  units — 
which  are  taken  as  a  standard 
— contained  in  it.  Now  no 
number  can  be  the  greatest, 
because  one  or  more  units  can 
always  be  added.  It  follows 
that  an  infinite  gtyen  quantity, 
consequently  an  infinite  world 
(both  as  regards  time  and 
extension)  is  impossible.  It 
is,  therefore,  limited  in  both 
respects.  In  this  manner  I 
might  have  conducted  my 
proof;  but  the  conception 
gtyen  in  it  does  not  agree 
with  the  true  conception  of 
an  infinite  whole.  In  this 
there  is  no  representation  of 
its  quantity,  it  is  not  said  how 
large  it  is ;  consequently  its 
conception  is  not  the  concep- 
tion of  a  manmwn.  We  cogi- 
tate in  it  merely  its  relation 
to  an  arbitrarily  assumed  unit, 
in  relation  to  wliich  it  is  greater 
than  any  number.  Now,  just 
as  the  unit  which  is  taken  is 
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world,  as  regards  both  B]mc6 
and  time,  is  quite  possible, 
without  at  the  same  time  hold^ 
ing  the  existence  of  an  abso- 
lute time  before,  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world,  or  an  abso- 
lute space  extending  beyond 
the  actual  world  —  whidi  is 
impossible.  I  am  quite  well 
satisfied  with  the  latter  part 
of  this  opinion  of  the  phi- 
losophers of  the  Leibnitzian 
school.  Space  is  merely  the 
form  of  external  intuition,  but 
not  a  real  object  which  can  it- 
self be  externally  intuited ;  it 
is  not  a  correlate  of  pheeno- 
mena,  it  is  the  form  of  phaeno- 
mena  itself.  Space,  therefore, 
cannot  be  regarded  as  abso- 
lutely and  in  itself  something 
determinatiye  of  the  existence 
of  things,  because  it  is  not  it- 
self an  object,  but  only  the 
form  of  possible  objects.  Con- 
sequently, things,  as  pheno- 
mena, determine  space ;  that 
is  to  say,  they  render  it  possi- 
ble that,  of  all  the  possible 
predicates  of  space  (size  and 
relation),  certain  may  belong  to 
reality.  But  we  cannot  affirm 
the  conyerse,  that  space,  as 
something  self-subsistent,  can 
determine  real  things  in  regard 
to  size  or  shape,  for  it  is  in  it- 
self not  a  real  thing.  Space 
(filled  or  yoid)*  may  there- 

*  It  is  evident  that  what  is  moanf 
here  is,  that  empty  apace,  in  so  (ai 
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greater  or  amalier,  the  infinite 
will  be  greater  or  smaller ;  but 
the  infinity,  which  consists 
merely  in  the  relation  to  this 
given  unit,  must  remain  always 
the  same,  although  the  abso- 
lute quantity  of  the  whole  is 
not  thereby  cognised. 

The  true  (transcendental) 
conception  of  infinity  is  :  that 
the  successsive  ■yuthesis  of 
unity  in  the  measurement  of  a 
given  quantum  can  never  be 
completed .  *  Hence  it  follows, 
without  possibility  of  mistake, 
tliat  an  eternity  of  actual  suc- 
cessive states  up  to  a  given 
(the  present)  moment  cannot 
have  elapsed,  and  that  the 
world  must  therefore  have  a 
beginning. 

In  regard  to  the  second  part 
of  the  thesis,  the  difiiculty 
as  to  an  infinite  and  yet  elapsed 
series  disappears ;  for  the  mani- 
fold of  a  world  infinite  in  ex- 
tension is  contemporaneously 
given.  But,  in  order  to  cogi- 
tate the  total  of  this  mani- 
fold, as  we  cannot  have  the  aid 
of  limits  constituting  by  them- 
selves this  total  in  intuition, 
we  are  obliged  to  give  some 
account  of  our  conception, 
which  in  this  case  cannot  pro- 

*  The  qutntum  in  this  sense  con- 
t«ins  a  congeries  of  given  units, 
which  it  greater  than  any  number 
—and  this  is  the  mathematical  con- 
ceptioa  of  the  infinite. 
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fore  be  limited  by  phsenoniena, 
but  phaenomena  cannot  be 
limited  by  an  empty  space 
without  them.  This  is  true  of 
time  also.  AU  this  being 
granted,  it  is  nevertheless  in- 
disputable, that  we  must  a«- 
sume  these  two  nonentities, 
void  space  without  and  void 
time  before  the  world,  if  we 
assume  the  existence  of  cos- 
mical  limits,  relatively  to  space 
or  time. 

For,  as  regards  the  subter- 
fuge adopted  by  those  who 
endeavour  to  evade  the  conse- 
quence— that,  if  the  world  is 
hmited  as  to  space  and  time, 
the  infinite  void  must  deter- 
mine the  existence  of  actual 
things  in  regard  to  their  di- 
mensions— it  arises  solely  from 
the  fact  that,  instead  of  a  sen* 
suous  world,  an  intelligible 
world — of  which  notliing  is 
known — ^is  cogitated;  instead  ot 
a  real  beginning  (an  existence, 
which  is  preceded  by  a  period 
in  which  nothing  exists)  an  ex- 
istence which  presupposes  no 
other  condition  than  that  of 
time ;  and,  instead  of  limits 
of   extension,    boundaries   of 

as  it  is  limited  by  phcnoinena^- 
space,  that  is,  within  tlie  world — 
does  not  at  least  contradict  trans- 
cendental principles,  and  may  there- 
fore, as  regards  them,  be  admitted, 
although  its  pouibility  cannot  on 
that  account  be  aArmed. 
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eeed  from  the  whole  to  ilie 
determined  quantity  of  the 
parts,  but  must  demonstrate 
the  possibility  of  a  whole  by 
means  of  a  successiTe  synthesis 
of  the  parts.  But  as  this  syn- 
thesis must  constitute  a  series 
that  cannot  be  completed,  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  cogitate 
prior  to  it,  and  consequently 
not  by  means  of  it,  a  totality. 
For  the  conception  of  totality 
itself  is  in  the  present  case  the 
representation  of  a  completed 
synthesis  of  the  parts ;  and  this 
completion,  and  consequently 
its  conception,  is  impossible. 


AntUhesU. 
the  universe.  But  the  quct- 
tion  relates  to  the  mundtuphm* 
nomenon,  and  its  quantity ;  and 
in  this  case  we  cannot  make 
abstraction  of  the  conditions 
of  sensibility,  without  doing 
away  with  the  essential  reality 
of  this  world  itself.  The  world 
of  sense,  if  it  is  limited,  must 
necessarily  lie  in  the  infinite 
void.  If  this,  and  with  it 
space  as  the  d  priori  condition 
of  the  possibility  of  pheeno- 
mena,  is  left  out  of  view,  the 
whole  world  of  sense  disap- 
pears.  In  our  problem  is  this 
alone  considered  as  given.  The 
mundus  intelligihilis  is  nothing 
but  the  general  conception  of 
a  world,  in  which  abstraction 
has  been  made  of  all  condi- 
tions of  intuition,  and  in  rela- 
tion to  which  no  synthetical 
proposition  —  either  afHrma- 
tive  or  negative — is  possible. 


ANTINOMY  OF  PURE  REASON. 


BBCOKB  OOKfLIOT  Or  THE 

Thent. 

Every  composite  substance 
in  the  world  consists  of  simple 
parts ;  and  there  exists  nothing 
tlmt  is  not  either  itself  simple, 
or  composed  of  simple  ports. 

Proot. 
For,  grant  that  composite 
substances  do  not  consist  of 
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Antithe9is. 

No  composite  thing  in  the 
world  consists  of  simple  parts ; 
and  there  does  not  exist  in  the 
world  any  simple  substance. 

Peoof. 
Let  it  be  supposed  that  a 
composite  thing  (as  substance) 
consists  of  simple  parts.     In* 
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simple  parts;  iu  this  case,  if' 
all  combination  or  composition 
were  annihilated  in  thought,' 
no  composite  part,  and  (as,  by 
the  supposition,  there  do  not 
exist  simple  parts)  no  simple 
uart  would  exut.  Consequent- 
ly, no  substance ;  consequent- 
ly, notliing  would  exist.  Ei- 
ther, then,  it  is  impossible 
to  annihilate  composition  in 
thought ;  or,  after  such  anni- 
hilation, there  must  remain 
something  that  subsists  without 
composition,  that  is,  something 
that  is  simple.  But  in  the 
former  case  the  composite 
could  not  itself  consist  of  sub- 
stanceSf  because  with  sub- 
stances composition  is  merely 
a  contingent  relation,  apart 
from  which  they  must  still  ex- 
ist as  self-subsisteut  beings. 
Now,  as  this  case  contradicts 
the  supposition,  tlie  second 
must  contain  the  truths— that 
the  substantial  composite  in  the 
world  consists  of  simple  parts. 
It  follows  as  an  immediate 
inference,  that  the  things  in  the 
world  are  all,  without  exception, 
simple  beings, — that  composi- 
tion is  merely  an  external  con- 
dition pertaining  to  them^ — and 
that,  although  we  never  can 
separate  and  isolate  the  ele- 
mentary substances  from  the 
state  of  composition,  reason 
must  cogitate  these  as  the  pri- 
mary subjects  of  all  composi- 
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asmuch  as  all  external  relation, 
consequently  all  composition 
of  substances,  is  possible  only 
in  space ;  the  space,  occu|iied 
by  tliat  which  is  composite, 
must  consist  of  tlie  same  num- 
ber of  parts  as  is  contained 
in  the  composite.  But  space 
does  not  consist  of  simple 
parts,  but  of  spaces.  There- 
lore,  every  part  of  the  compo- 
site must  occupy  a  space.  But 
the  absolutely  primary  parts  of 
what  is  composite  are  simple. 
It  follows  that  what  is  simple 
occupies  a  space.  Now,  as 
everything  real  that  occupies  a 
space,  contains  a  manifold  the 
parts  of  which  are  external  to 
each  other,  and  is  consequently 
composite — and  a  real  compo- 
site, not  of  accidents  (for  these 
cannot  exist  external  to  each 
other  apart  from  substance), 
but  of  substances, — it  follows 
that  tbe  simple  must  be  a  sub- 
stantial composite,  which  is 
self-contradictory . 

The  second  proposition  of 
the  antitbesis — ^that  there  ex- 
ists in  the  world  nothing  that 
is  simple — is  here  equivalent  to 
the  following:  The  existence 
of  the  absolutely  simple  can- 
not be  demonstrated  from  any 
experience  or  perception  either 
external  or  inlerual ;  and  the 
absolutely  simple  is  a  mere 
idea,  the  objective  reality  of 
which  cannot  be  demonstrated 
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tion,   and   oonseqiiGntly,   aa 
prior  thereto, — and  as  irimple 
Babstanoea. 


Ant%ihem$, 
in  any  possible  experience; 
it  is  conseqnentlj,  in  the  ex- 
position of  pbienoniena,  with- 
out application  and  object 
For,  let  ns  take  for  granted 
that  an  object  may  be  fonnd 
in  experience  for  this  trans- 
cendental idea ;  the  empirical 
intnition  of  snch  an  object 
mnst  then  be  recognised  to 
contain  absolntely  no  mani- 
fold with  its  parts  external 
to  each  other,  and  connected 
into  nnity.  Now,  as  we  can- 
not reason  from  the  non- 
consoionsness  of  snch  a  mani- 
fold to  the  impossibility  of 
its  existence  in  the  intnition 
of  an  object,  and  as  the  proof 
of  this  impossibility  is  neces- 
sary for  the  establishment  and 
proof  of  absolute  simplicity ; 
it  follows,  that  this  simplicity 
cannot  be  inferred  from  any 
perception  whatover.  As, 
therefore,  an  absolutely  sim- 
ple object  cannot  be  given  in 
any  experience,  and  the  world 
of  sense  must  be  considered  as 
the  sum-total  of  all  possible 
experiences;  nothing  simple 
exists  in  the  world. 

This  second  proposition  in 
the  antithesis  has  a  more  ex« 
tended  aim  than  the  first. 
The  first  merely  banishes  the 
simple  from  the  intuition  of 
the  composite ;  while  the  se« 
cond  dnyes  it  entirely  out  of 
nature.  Hence  we  were  unable 
to  demonstrate  it  from  the 
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conception  of  a  given  ohject  of 
external  intuition  (of  the  com- 
poaite)»  bnt  we  were  obliged 
to  prove  it  from  the  rehition 
of  a  given  object  to  a  poBsible 
experience  in  general. 


Obsbrtatioits  oh  tub  Sboond  Antinomt. 


1. 

On  the  Thesis. 

When  I  speak  of  a  whole, 
which  necessaiily  consists  of 
simple  parts,  I  understand 
thereby  only  a  substantial 
whole,  as  the  true  composite ; 
that  is  to  say,  I  understand 
that  contingent  unity  of  the 
manifold  which  is  given  as  per- 
fectly isolated  (at  least  in 
thought),  placed  in  reciprocal 
connection,  and  thus  consti- 
tuted a  unity.  Space  ought 
not  to  be  called  a  compositum 
but  a  iotum,  for  its  parts  are 
possible  in  the  whole,  and  not 
the  whole  by  means  of  the 
parts.  It  might  perhaps  be 
called  a  eompositum  ideale,  but 
not  a  eompositum  reale.  But 
this  is  of  no  importance.  As 
space  is  not  a  composite  of 
substances  (and  not  even  of 
real  accidents),  if  I  abstract 
all  composition  therein, — no- 
thing, not  even  a  point,  re- 
mains ;  for  a  point  is  possible 
only  as  the  limit  of  a  space, — 
consequently  of  a  composite. 
Space  and  time,  therefore,  do 


II. 

On  the  Antithesis. 

Against  the  assertion  of  the 
infinite  subdivisibility  of  mat- 
ter, whose  ground  of  proof  is 
purely  mathematical,  objec- 
tions have  been  alleged  by  the 
Monadists.  These  objections 
lay  themselves  open,  at  first 
sight,  to  suspicion,  from  the 
fact  that  they  do  not  recog- 
niie  the  clearest  mathematical 
proofs  as  propositions  relating 
to  the  constitution  of  spnce,  in 
so  far  as  it  is  really  the  formal 
condition  of  the  possibility  of 
all  matter,  but  regard  them 
merely  as  inferences  from  ab- 
stract but  arbitrary  concep- 
tions, which  cannot  have  any 
application  to  real  things. 
Just  as  if  it  were  possible  to 
imagine  another  mode  of  in- 
tuition than  that  given  in  the 
primitive  intuition  of  space; 
and  just  as  if  its  h  pnori  de- 
terminations did  not  apply  to 
everything,  the  existence  of 
which  is  possible,  from  the  fact 
alone  of  its  filling  space.  If  we 
listen  to  them,  we  shall  find 
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not  consist  of  simple  parts. 
That  which  belongs  only  to 
the  condition   or  state   of  a 
RnhsUnce,   even  although    it 
possesses  a  quantity  (motion 
or  change,  for  example),  like- 
wise does  not  consist  of  simple 
parts.     That  is  to  say,  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  change  does  not 
originate  from  the  addition  of 
many  simple  changes.      Our 
inference  of  the  simple  from 
the  composite  is  valid  only  of 
self-subsisting    things.       But 
the  accidents  of  a  state  are  not 
self-subsistent.      The    proof, 
then,  for  the  necessity  of  the 
simple,  as  the  component  part 
of  all  that  is  substantial  and 
composite,  may  prove  a  failure, 
and  the  whole  case  of  this  the- 
sis be  lost,  if  we  carry  the  pro- 
position too  far,  and  wish  to 
make   it  valid  of  everything 
that  is  composite  without  dis- 
tinction— ^as  indeed  has  really 
now  and  then  happened.    Be- 
sides, I  am  here  speaking  only 
of  the  simple,  in  so  far  as  it 
is  necessarily  given  in  the  com- 
posite— the  latter  being  capa- 
ble of  solution  into  the  former 
as  its  component  parts.     The 
proper    signification    of    the 
word  mona$  (as  employed  by 
Leibnitz)   ought  to  relate  to 
the  simple,  given  immefUate.hj 
ns  simple  substance  (for  cx- 
am|)]e,  in  consciousness),  and 
not    as   an    element   of   the 
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ourselves  required  to  cogitate, 
in  addition  to  the  mathemati- 
cal point,  which  is  simple — 
not,  however,   a  part,  but  a. 
mere  limit  of  space — physical 
points,  which  are  indeed  like- 
wise simple,  but  possess  the 
peculiar  property,  as  parts  of 
space,  of  filling  it  merely  by 
their  aggregation.    I  shall  not 
repeat  here  the  common  and 
clear  refutations   of  this  ab- 
surdity, which  are  to  be  found 
everywhere  in  numbers :  every 
one  knows  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  undermine  the  evidence 
of  mathematics   by  mere  dis- 
cursive   conceptions  ;    I  shall 
only  remark,  that,  if  in  this 
case  philosophy  endeavours  to 
gain  an  advantage  over  mathe- 
matics by  sophistical  artifices, 
it  is  because  it  forgets  that  the 
d  iscussion  relates  solely ,  to  phte- 
nomena  and  their  conditions. 
It  is  not  sufiicient  to  find  the 
conception  of  the  simple  for 
the  pure  conception  of  the  com- 
posite, but  we  must  discover 
for  the  intuition  of  the  compo- 
site (matter),  the  intuition  of 
the   simple.      Now   this,   ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  sensi- 
bility, and  consequently  in  the 
case  of  objects  of  sense,  is  ut- 
terly impossible.     In  the  case 
of  a  whole  composed  of  sub- 
stances,   which    is    cogitated 
solely  by  the  pure  understand- 
ing, it  may  be  necessnrv  to  be 
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composite.  As  an  element, 
the  term  atomus*  would  be 
more  appropriate.  And  as  I 
yfiih  to  prove  the  existence  of 
simple  substances,  only  in  re- 
lation to,  and  as  the  elements 
of,  the  composite,  1  might 
term  the  antithesis  of  the  se- 
cond Antinomy,  transcenden- 
tal Atomistic,  But  as  this 
word  has  long  been  employed 
to  designate  a  particular  theory 
of  corporeal  pusenomena  {pio- 
Ucula),  and  thus  presupposes 
a  basis  of  empirical  concep- 
tions, I  prefer  calling  it  the 
dialectical  principle  of  ifona- 
dology, 

*  A  masculine  formed  by  Kant, 
instead  of  the  oommou  neuter  a/o- 
mcriii  which  is  generally  translated 
iu  the  scholastic  philosophy  by  the 
terms  in$eparabiie,  nuUteeniikiU, 
9implejf»  Kant  wished  to  have  a 
term  opposed  to  moiuw,  and  so  hit 
upon  this  HiraJi  \ty6fuvov,  Wiih 
Democrittts  ^ro/io(,  and  with  Cicero 
Mtomui  is  feminine.— iVb/e  by  J2o- 
tnhranjr. 
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in  possession  of  the  simple  be- 
fore composition  is  possible. 
But  this  does  not  hold  good 
of  the  Totum  mbUaiUitde  pha* 
noinenon,  which,  as  an  empi- 
rical intuition  in  space,  pos- 
sesses the  necessary  property 
of  containing  no  simple  part, 
for  tlie  very  reason,  that  no 
part  of  space  is  simple.  Mean- 
while, the  Monadists  have  been 
subtle  enough  to  escape  from 
tliis  difficulty,  by  presupposing 
intuition  and  the  dynamicul 
relation  of  substances  as  tlie 
condition  of  the  possibili^  of 
space,  instead  of  regarding 
space  as  the  condition  of  the 
possibihty  of  the  objects  of 
external  intuition,  tlutt  is,  of 
bodies.  Now  we  have  a  con- 
ception of  bodies  only  as  phae- 
nomcna,  and,  as  such,  they 
necessarily  presuppose  space 
as  the  condition  of  all  external 
phsenomena.  The  evasion  is 
therefore  in  vain ;  as,  indeed, 
we  have  sufficiently  shown  in 
our  iBsthetic.  If  bodies  were 
things  in  themselves^  the  proof 
of  the  Monadists  would  be  un- 
exceptionable. 

The  second  dialectical  as- 
sertion possesses  the  peculi- 
arity of  having  opposed  to  it  a 
dogmatical  proposition,  which, 
among  all  such  sophistical 
statements,  is  the  only  one 
that  undertakes  to  prove  in  the 
case  of  an  object  of  experieuccj 
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that  which  is  properly  a  trans- 
cendental idea— -ihe  absolute 
simplicity  of  substance.  The 
proposition  is,  that  the  object 
of  the  internal  sense,  the  think- 
ine  Ego,  is  an  absolute  simple 
substance.  Without  at  present 
entering  upon  this  subject — 
as  it  has  been  considered  at 
length  in  a  former  chapter — 1 
shall  merely  remark,  that,  if 
something  is  cogitated  merely 
as  an  object,  without  the  addi- 
tion of  any  synthetical  determi- 
nation of  its  intuition — as  hap- 
fiens  in  the  case  of  the  bare 
representation,  I — it  is  certain 
that  no  manifold  and  no  com* 
position  can  be  perceived  i% 
such  a  representation.  As, 
moreoYcr,  the  predicates  where- 
by I  cogitate  this  object  are 
merely  intuitions  of  the  in- 
ternal sense,  there  cannot  be 
discorered  in  them  anything 
to  prore  the  existence  of  a 
manifold  whose  parts  are  ex- 
ternal to  each  other,  and  con* 
sequently,  nothing  to  prore 
the  existence  of  real  compo* 
sition.  Consciousness,  there- 
fore, is  so  constituted,  that, 
inasmuch  as  the  tliinking  sub- 
ject is  at  the  same  time  its 
own  object,  it  cannot  divide 
itself — ^futhough  it  can  diyide 
its  inhering  determinations. 
For  every  object  in  relation  to 
itself  is  absolute  unity.  Never- 
theless, if  the  subject  is  re« 
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\  g'arded  externally,  as  an  object 
I  of  intuition,  it  moat,  in  ita 
character  of  phacnomenou, 
poaaess  the  property  of  com- 
poaition.  And  it  muat  alwaya 
he  regarded  in  thia  manner,  if 
we  wish  to  know,  whether 
there  ia  or  is  not  contained 
in  it  a  manifold  whose  parta 
are  external  to  each  other. 


ANTINOMY  OP  PURE  REASON. 
Tiirnn  ookfliot  of  tbakboibkdbkta^l  ideas. 


Thesis, 
Causality  according  to  the 
Inwa  of  nature,  ia  not  the  only 
causality  operating  to  originate 
the  phaenomena  of  the  world. 
A  causality  of  freedom  is  also 
necessary  to  account  fully  for 
these  phfenomena. 

Pboof. 
Let  it  be  supposed,  that  there 
is  no  other  kind  of  causality 
than  that  according  to  the  lawa 
of  nature.  Consequently,  every- 
thing that  happens  preauppo- 
sea  a  previous  condition,  which 
it  follows  with  absolute  certain- 
ty, in  conformity  with  a  rule. 
But  this  previous  condition 
must  itaelf  he  something  that 
haa  happened  (that  has  arisen 
in  time,  aa  it  did  not  exist  be- 
fore), for,  if  it  has  alwaya  been 
in  existence,  ita  conaequence 
or  e£fect  would  not  thus  origi- 
nate for  the  firat  time,   but 


Antithesis, 
There  is  no  such  thing  aa 
freedom,  but  everything  in  the 
world  happens  solely  accord- 
ing to  the  lawa  of  nature. 

Pboop. 
Granted,  that  there  does  ex- 
\9i  freedom  in  the  transcenden- 
tal sense,  aa  a  peculiar  kind  of 
causaHty,  operating  to  produce 
events  in  the  world — a  faculty, 
that  is  to  say,  of  originating  a 
atate,  and  consequendy  a  series 
of  consequences  from  that  state. 
In  this  case,  not  only  the  series 
originated  by  this  spontaneity, 
but  the  determination  of  this 
spontaneity  itself  to  the  pro- 
duction of  the  series,  that  is 
to  say,  the  causality  itself  must 
have  an  absolute  commence- 
ment, such,  that  nothing  can 
precede  to  determine  this  action 
according  to  unvarying  laws. 
But  every  beginning  of  action 
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Thesis. 
would  likewise  have  always  ex- 
isted. The  cansality,  there- 
fore, of  a  cause,  whereby  some- 
thing happens,  is  itself  a  thing 
that  has  happened.  Now  this 
again  presupiToses,  in  confor- 
mity with  the  law  of  nature,  a 
previous  condition  and  its  caus- 
ality, and  this  another  anterior 
to  the  former,  and  so  on.  If, 
then,  every  thing  happens  solely 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
nature,  there  cannot  be  any 
real  first  beginning  of  things, 
but  only  a  subaltern  or  com- 
parative beginning.  There 
cannot,  therefore,  be  a  com- 
pleteness  of  series  on  the  side 
of  the  causes  which  originate 
the  one  from  the  other.  But 
the  law  of  nature  is,  that  no- 
thing can  happen  without  a 
sufficient  d  priori  determined 
cause.  The  proposition,  there- 
fore— ^if  all  causality  is  possible 
only  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  nature — is,  when  stated 
in  this  unlimited  and  general 
manner,  self-contradictory.  It 
follows  that  this  cannot  be  the 
only  kind  of  causality.  ^ 

From  what  has  been  said,  itf 
follows  that  a  causality  must 
be  admitted,  by  means  of  which 
Bomethine  happens,  without 
its  cause  being  determined  ac- 
cording to  necessary  laws  by 
some  other  cause  preceding. 
That  is  to  say,  there  must  ex- 
ist an  absolute  spontaneity  of 


Antithesis. 
presupposes  in  the  actinff  cause 
a  state  of  inaction  ;  and  a  dy- 
namically primal  beginning  of 
action  presupposes  a  state, 
which  has  no  connection-— as 
regards  causality  —  with  the 
preceding  state  of  the  cause, 
— which  does  not,  that  is,  in 
any  wise  result  from  it.  Tran- 
scendental freedom  is  therefore 
opposed  to  the  natural  law  of 
cause  and  effect,  and  such  a 
conjunction  of  successive  states 
in  effective  causes  is  destructive 
of  the  possibility  of  unity  in 
experience,  and  for  that  reason 
not  to  be  found  in  experience 
— is  consequently  a  mere  fiction 
of  thought. 

We  have,  therefore,  nothing 
but  nature,  to  which  we  must 
look  for  connection  and  order 
in  cosmical  events.  Freedom-^ 
independence  of  the  laws  ot 
nature — is  certainly  a  deliver- 
ance from  restraint,  but  it  is 
also  a  relinquishing  of  the  gui- 
dance of  law  and  rule.  For 
it  cannot  be  alleged,  that,  in- 
stead of  the  laws  of  nature, 
laws  of  freedom  may  be  intro- 
duced into  the  causality  of  the 
course  of  nature.  For,  if  free- 
dom were  determined  accord- 
ing to  laws,  it  would  be  no 
longer  freedom,  but  merely 
nature.  Nature,  therefore,  and 
transcendental  freedom  are  dis- 
tinguishable as  conformity  to 
law  and  lawlessness.     The  for> 
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cause,  which  of  itself  origi- 
nates a  series  of  pbeenomena 
which  proceeds  according  to 
natural  laws,  —  consequently 
transcendental  freedonii  with- 
out which  even  in  the  course  of 
nature  the  succession  of  phse- 
nomena  on  the  side  of  causes 
is  ne?er  complete. 


Jntiihesis. 
uier  imposes  upon  understand* 
ing  the  difficulty  of  seeking 
the  origin  of  events  ever  higher 
and  higher  in  the  series  of 
causes,  inasmuch  as  causality 
is  always  conditioned  thereby ; 
while  it  compensates  this  labour 
by  the  guarantee  of  a  unity 
complete  and  in  conformity 
with  law.  The  latter^  on  the 
contrary,  holds  out  to  the  un« 
derstanding  the  promise  of  a 
point  of  rest  in  the  chain  of 
causes,  by  conducting  it  to  an 
unconditioned  causality,  which 
professes  to  have  the  power  of 
spontaneous  origination,  but 
which,  in  its  own  utter  blind- 
ness, deprives  it  of  the  guidance 
of  rules,  by  which  alone  a 
completely  connected  experi- 
ence is  possible. 

Obbbbtatioitb  oh  Tua  Thisd  AwnsouY. 


I. 

On  the  Them. 
The  transcendental  idea  of 
freedom  is  far  from  constitut- 
ing the  entire  content  of  the 
psychological  conception  so 
termed,  which  is  for  the  most 
part  empirical.  It  merely  pre- 
sents us  with  the  conception  of 
spontaneity  of  action,  as  the 
proper  ground  for  imputing 
freedom  to  Uie  cause  of  a 
certain  class  of  objects.  It  is, 
however,  the  true  stumbling- 
stone  to  philosophy,  which 
meets  with  unconquerable  dif- 


II. 

On  the  /huithesis 
The  assertor  of  the  all-suf* 
flciency  of  nature  in  regard  to 
causaUty  (transcendental  PAy- 
aioeracy),  in  opwosition  to  the 
doctrine  of  freedom,  would  de- 
fend his  view  of  the  question 
somewhat  in  the  following 
manner.  He  would  say,  in  an- 
swer to  the  sophistical  argu- 
ments of  the  opposite  party  : 
If  you  do  not  accept  a  mathe- 
matical Jirst,  in  relation  to 
time,  you  have  no  need  to  seek 
a  dynamical  firet,  in  regard  to 
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Thesis. 
fietilties  in  the  way  of  its  ad- 
mitting tbis  kind  of  nncondi- 
doned  causality.  That  ele- 
ment in  the  onestion  of  the 
freedom  of  the  will,  which 
linB  for  80  long  a  time  placed 
speculatife  reason  in  inch 
perplexity,  is  properly  only 
transcendental,  and  concerns 
the  question,  whether  there 
must  be  held  to  exist  a  fa- 
culty of  spontaneous  origi- 
nation of  a  series  of  successiye  i 
things  or  states.  How  such  a  I 
faculty  is  possible,  is  not  a  I 
necessary  inquiry  ;  for  in  the 
case  of  natural  causality  it- 
self, we  are  obliged  to  content 
ourselves  with  the  d  priori 
knowledge  that  such  a  causa- 
lity must  be  presupposed,  al- 
though we  are  quite  incapable 
of  comprehending  how  the 
being  of  one  thing  is  possible 
through  the  being  of  anotlier, 
but  must  for  this  information 
look  entirely  to  experience. 
Now  we  have  demonstrated 
this  necessity  of  a  free  first 
beginning  of  a  series  of  phae- 
nomena,  only  in  so  far  as  iti 
is  required  for  the  compre-| 
hension  of  an  origin  of  the 
world,  all  following  states 
Veing  regarded  as  a  succession 
according  to  laws  of  nature 
alone.  But,  as  there  has  thus 
been  proved  the  existence  of 
a  faculty  which  can  of  itself 
originate  a  series  in  time — al- 


Antithesis, 
causality.  Who  compelled  yoa 
to  imagine  an  absolutely  pri- 
mal condition  of  the  world, 
and  therewith  an  absolute  be- 
ginning of  the  gradually  pro- 
gressing Buccesttons  of  phseno- 
meiia — and,  as  some  founda- 
tion for  this  fancy  of  touts, 
to  set  bounds  to  nnhmited 
nature?  Inaemnch  as  the 
substances  in  the  world  have 
always  existed — at  least  the 
unity  of  experience  renders 
such  a  supposition  quite  neces- 
sary— there  is  no  difficulty  in 
believing  also,  that  the  changes 
in  the  conditions  of  these  sub- 
stances have  always  existed ; 
and,  consequently,  that  a  first 
beginning,  mathematical  or 
dynamical,  is  by  no  means  re- 
quired. The  possibility  of 
such  an  infinite  derivation, 
without  any  initial  member 
from  which  all  the  others 
result,  is  certainly  quite  in- 
comprehensible. But  if  you 
are  rash  enough  to  deny  the 
enigmatical  secrets  of  nature 
for  this  reason,  you  will 
find  yourselves  obliged  to 
deny  also  the  existence  of 
many  fundamental  properties 
of  natural  objects  (such  as 
fundamental  forces),  which 
you  can  just  as  little  compre- 
hend; and  even  the  possi- 
bility of  so  simple  a  concep- 
tion as  that  of  change  must 
present  to  you  insuperable  dif- 
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Thesis. 
though  we  are  unable  to  ex- 
plain how  it  cau  exist — we 
reel  ouraeWes  authorised  to  ad- 
mit, even  in  the  midst  of  the 
natural  course  of  events,  a  be- 
g;innittg,  as  regards  causality, 
of  different  successions  of  phee- 
nomena,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  attribute  to  all  substances 
a  faculty  of  free  action.  But 
we  ought  in  this  case  not  to 
allow  ourselves  to  fall  into 
a  common  misunderstanding, 
and  to  suppose  that,  because 
a  successive  series  in  the 
world  can  only  have  a  compara- 
tively first  beginning — another 
state  or  condition  of  things 
always  preceding  —  an  abso- 
lutely first  beginning  of  a  series 
in  the  course  of  nature  is  im- 
possible. For  we  are  not 
speaking  here  of  an  absolutely 
first  beginning  in  relation  to 
time,  but  as  regards  causality 
alone.  When,  for  example,  I, 
completely  of  my  ovm  free 
will,  and  independently  of  the 
necessarily  determinative  in- 
fluence of  natural  causes,  rise 
from  my  chair,  there  com- 
mences with  this  event,  includ- 
ing its  material  consequences 
in  infinitum,  an  absolutely  new 
series  ;  although,  in  relation  to 
time,  this  event  is  merely  the 
continuation  of  a  preceding 
aeries.  For  this  resolution 
and  act  of  mine  do  not  form 
part  of  the  succession  of  effects 


Antithesis. 
ficulties.  For  if  experienct 
did  not  teach  you  that  it  was 
real,  you  never  could  conceive 
a  priori  tlie  possibility  of  this 
ceaseless  sequence  of  being  and 
non-being. 

But  if  the  existence  of  a 
transcendental  faculty  of  free- 
dom is  granted — a  faculty  of 
originating  changes  in  the 
world — this  faculty  must  at 
least  exist  out  of  and  apart 
from  the  world  ;  although  it 
is  certainly  a  bold  assump- 
tion, that,  over  and  above  the 
complete  content  of  all  pos- 
sible intuitions,  there  still 
exists  an  object  which  cannot 
be  presented  in  any  possible 
perception.  But,  to  attribute 
to  substances  in  the  world  it- 
self such  a  faculty,  is  quite 
inadmissible;  for,  in  this  case, 
the  connection  of  phsenomena 
reciprocally  determining  and 
determined  according  to  gene- 
ral laws,  which  is  termed  na- 
ture, and  along  with  it  the 
criteria  of  empirical  truth, 
which  enable  us  to  distinguish 
experience  from  mere  visionary 
dreaming,  would  almost  en- 
tirely disappear.  In  proxi- 
mity with  such  a  lawless  fa- 
culty of  freedom,  a  system  of 
nature  is  hardly  cogitable ; 
for  Uie  laws  of  the  latter  would 
be  continually  subject  to  the 
intrusive  influences  of  the 
former,    and    the   course    of 
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Theni. 
in  nature,  and  are  not  mere 
continuations  of  it ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  determining 
causes  of  nature  cense  to  ope- 
rate in  reference  to  this  event, 
which  certainly  succeeds  the 
acts  of  nature,  but  docs  not 
proceed  from  them.  For  these 
reasons,  the  action  of  a  free 
agent  must  be  termed,  in  re- 
gard to  causality,  if  not  in  re- 
lation to  time,  an  absolutely 
primal  beginning  of  a  aeriea 
of  pheenomena. 

The  justification  of  this  need 
of  reason  to  rest  upon  a  free 
act  as  the  first  beginning  of 
the  series  of  natural  causes,  is 
erident  from  the  fact,  that 
all  philosophers  of  antiouity 
(with  the  exception  of  the  Epi- 
curean school)  felt  themselves 
obliged,  when  constructing  a 
theory  of  the  motions  of  the 
universe,  to  accept  a  prime 
mover,  that  is,  a  freely  acting 
cause,  which  spontaneously 
and  prior  to  all  other  causes 
evolved  this  series  of  states. 
They  always  felt  the  need  of 
going  beyond  mere  nature^ 
for  the  purpose  of  making;  a 
first  beginning  comprehensi* 
ble. 


AntithesiM, 
ph8enomena,wliichwould  other- 
wise proceed  regularly  and  uni- 
formly, would  become  there- 
by confused  and  disconnected. 
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ANTINOMY  OP  PURE  REASON. 

FOVBTH  CONFLICT  OF  THE  TBA.K80EKDinfTA.L  IDEAS. 


TheM. 
There  exists  either  in,  or  in 
connection  with  the  world — 
either  as  a  part  of  it»  or  as  the 
cause  of  it — an  absolutely  ne- 
cessary being. 

Pboov. 
The  world  of  sense,  as  the 
sum-total  of  all  pheenomena, 
contains  a  series  of  changes. 
For,  without  such  a  series,  the 
mental  representation  of  the 
series  of  time  itself,  as  the  con- 
dition of  the  possibility  of  the 
sensuous  world,  could  not  be 
presented  to  us.*  But  e^ery 
change  stands  under  its  con- 
dition, which  precedes  it  in 
time  and  renders  it  neces- 
sary. Now  the  existence  of  a 
given  conditions  presuppose  a 
complete  series  of  conditions 
up  to  the  absolutely  uncon- 
ditioned, which  alone  is  ab- 
solutely necessary.  It  fol- 
lows that  something  that  is 
absolutely  necessary  must  exist, 
if  change  exists  as  its  conse- 
quence.     But  this  necessary 

*  Obfeeiioely^  time,  at  the  formal 
coDditioD  of  the  pouibility  of  change, 
precedes  all  changes;  hui  wbfeciiveljft 
and  in  consciousness,  the  representa- 
tioo  of  time,  like  erery  other,  is  given 
Mdely  by  eccMtoi  of  perception. 


An  absolutely  necessary  being 
does  not  exist,  either  in  the 
world,  or  outof  it — ^as  its  cause. 

Pnoov. 

Grant  that  either  the  world 
itself  is  necessary,  or  that  there 
is  contained  in  it  a.necessary 
existence.  Two  cases  are  pos« 
sible.  First,  there  must  either 
be  in  the  series  of  cosmical 
changes  a  beginning,  which  is 
unconditionally  necessary,  and 
therefore  uncaused — ^which  is 
at  variance  with  the  dynamical 
law  of  the  determination  of  all 
phsenomena  in  time;  or  «e- 
con^y,  the  series  itself  is  with- 
out beginning,  and,  although 
contingent  and  conditioned  in 
all  its  parts,  is  nevertheless 
absolutely  necessary  and  un- 
conditioned as  a  whole — which 
is  self-contradictory.  For  the 
existence  of  an  aggregate  can- 
not be  necessary,  if  no  single 
part  of  it  possesses  necessary 
existence. 

Grant  on  the  other  hand, 
that  an  absolutely  necessary 
cause  exists  out  of  and  apart 
from  the  world.  This  cause, 
as  the  highesjt  member  in  the 
series  of  the  causes  of  cosmical 
changes,  must  originate  or  be* 
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Thetis. 
thing  itself  belongs  to  the 
lensuous  'world.  For  suppose 
It  to  eiist  out  of  and  apart 
from  it,  the  series  of  cosniical 
changes  would  receive  from  it 
a  beginning,  and  yet  this  ne- 
cessary cause  would  not  itself 
belong  to  the  'world  of  sense. 
But  this  is  impossible.  For,  as 
the  beginning  of  a  series  in 
time  is  determined  only  by  that 
which  precedes  it  in  time,  the 
supreme  condition  of  the  be* 
ginning  of  a  series  of  changes 
must  exist  in  the  time  in  which 
this  series  itself  did  not  exist ; 
for  a  beginning  supposes  a  time 
preceding,  in  which  the  thing 
that  begins  to  be  was  not  in 
existence.  The  causality  of 
the  necessary  cause  of  changes, 
and  consequently  the  cause  it- 
self, must  for  these  reasons  be- 
long to  time — and  to  phseno- 
meiia,  time  being  possible  only 
as  the  form  of  pheenomena. 
Consequently,  it  cannot  be 
cogitated  as  separated  from 
the  world  of  sense, — the  sum- 
total  of  all  phfenomena.  There 
is,  therefore,  contained  in  the 
world,  something  that  is  abso- 
lutely necessary — whetlierit  be 
the  whole  cosmical  series  itself, 
or  only  a  part  of  it. 


Antithuii. 
gin  *  the  existence  of  the  latter 
and  their  series.  In  thia  case 
it  must  also  begin  to  act,  and 
its  causality  would  therefore 
belong  to  time,  and  conse- 
quenUy  to  the  sum-total  of 
phsenoniena,  that  is,  to  the 
world.  It  follows  that  the 
cause  cannot  be  out  of  the 
'world  ;  which  is  contradictory 
to  the  hypothesis.  Therefore, 
neither  m  the  world,  nor  out 
of  it  rbut  in  causal  connec- 
tion with  it),  does  there  ex- 
ist any  absolutely  necessary 
being. 

*  The  word  htgin  it  taken  in  two 
tenses.  The  first  is  active — the  cause 
being  regarded  as  beginning  a  series 
of  conditions  as  its  effect  {infii),f 
The  second  is  pasiiTe-^the  causality 
in  the  cause  itself  beginning  to  ope- 
rate [fit).  I  reason  here  from  the 
first  to  the  second. 

t  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
there  is  any  passage  to  be  found  in 
the  Latin  Classics  where  inftt  is  em- 
ployed in  any  other  than  a  neuter 
sense,  as  in  Plautus,  "  It^tmeper^ 
eoniarier,"  The  second  significa- 
tion of  beffim  (aftfmigen)  we  should 
rather  term  neater. — TV. 
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OB8XBTi.TION8  ON  THS   FOUETH  AnTINOMT. 


I. 

On  the  Thesis. 

To  demonstrate  the  ezist- 
euce  of  a  necessary  being,  I 
cannot  be  permitted  in  this 
place  to  employ  any  other 
than  the  cosmologieal  argu- 
ment, which  ascends  from  the 
conditioned  in  pheenomena  to 
the  unconditioned  in  concep- 
tion— the  unconditioned  being 
•M)U8idercd  the  necessary  con- 
dition of  the  absolute  totality 
of  the  series.  The  proof, 
from  the  mere  idea  of  a  su- 
preme being,  belongs  to  ano- 
ther principle  of  reason,  and 
requires  separate  discussion. 

The  pure  cosmological  proof 
demonstrates  the  existence  of 
a  necessary  being,  but  at  the 
same  time  leaves  it  quite  un- 
settled, whether  this  being  is 
the  world  itself,  or  quite  dis- 
tinct from  it.  To  establish 
the  truth  of  the  latter  view, 
principles  are  requisite,  which 
are  not  cosmological,  and  do 
not  proceed  in  the  series  of 
pheenomena.  We  should  re- 
quire to  introduce  into  our 
proof  conceptions  of  contin- 
gent beings — regarded  merely 
as  objects  of  the  understand- 
ing, and  also  a  principW  which 
enables  us  to  connect  these, 
by  means  of  mere  conceptions, 
with  a  necessary  being.     But 


0/1  the  Antithesis. 

The  difficulties  which  meet 
us,  in  our  attempt  to  rise  through 
the  series  of  phsenomena  to  the 
existence  of  an  absolutely  ne- 
cessary supreme  cause,  must 
not  originate  from  our  inabi- 
lity to  establish  the  truth  of 
our  mere  conceptions  of  the 
necessary  existence  of  a  thing. 
That  is  to  say,  our  objec- 
tions must  not  be  ontologicul, 
but  must  be  directed  against 
the  causal  connection  with  a 
series  of  phsenomena  of  a  con- 
dition which  is  itself  uncon- 
ditioned. In  one  word,  they 
must  be  cosmological,  and  re- 
late to  empirical  laws.  We 
must  show  that  the  regress  in 
the  series  of  causes  (in  the 
world  of  sense)  cannot  con- 
clude with  an  empirically  un- 
conditioned condition,  and  that 
the  cosmological  argument 
from  the  contingency  of  the 
cosmical  state — a  contingency 
alleged  to  arise  from  change 
— does  not  justify  us  in  ac- 
cepting a  first  cause,  that  is, 
a  prime  originator  of  the  cos- 
mical series. 

The  reader  will  observe  in  this 
antinomy  a  very  remarkable 
contrast.  The  very  same  grounds 
of  proof  which  established  in 
the  thesis  the  eiistence  uf  a  su- 
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Thesis. 
the  proper  place  for  all  such 
arguments  is   a   transcendent 
philosophy,  which  has  unhap- 
pily not  yet  heen  established. 

But,  if  we  begin  our  proof 
cosmologically,  by  laying  at 
the  foundation  of  it  the  series 
of  phcenomena,  and  the  regress 
in  it  according  to  empirical 
laws  of  causality,  we  are  not  at 
liberty  to  break  off  from  this 
mode  of  demonstration  and  to 
pass  over  to  something  which 
IS  not  itself  a  member  of  the 
series.  The  condition  must 
be  taken  in  exactly  the  same 
signification  as  the  relation  of 
the  conditioned  to  its  condi- 
tion in  the  series  has  been 
taken,  for  the  series  must  con- 
duct us  in  an  unbroken  re- 
gress to  this  supreme  condi- 
tion. But  if  this  relation  is 
sensuous,  and  belongs  to  the 
possible  empirical  employment 
of  the  understanding,  the  su- 
preme condition  or  cause  must 
close  the  regressive  scries  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  sensi- 
bility, and  consequently  must 
belong  to  tlie  series  of  time. 
It  follows  that  this  necesRnryj 
existence  must  be  regarded  as  ^ 
the  highest  member  of  the- 
cosmicnl  series. 

Certain  philosophers  have, 
nevertheless,  allowed  them- 
selves the  liberty  of  making 
such  a  saltus  (fifrafiafrii  tif 
&?J^  yiv^c).  From  the  changes 


Antithesis, 
preme  being,  demonstrated  in 
the  antithesis — and  with  equal 
strictness — the  non- existence 
of  such  a  being.  We  found, 
first,  that  a  necessary  beitig 
exists,  because  the  whole  time 
past  contains  the  series  of  all 
conditions,  and  with  it,  there- 
fore, the  unconditioned  (the 
necessary)  ;  secondly,  that 
there  does  not  exist  any  neces- 
sary being ,  for  the  same  reason, 
that  the  whole  time  past  con- 
tahis  the  series  of  all  condi- 
tions— which  are  themselves 
therefore,  in  the  aggregate, 
conditioned.  The  cause  of 
this  seeming  incongruity  is  as 
follows.  We  attend,  in  the 
first  argument,  solely  to  the 
absolute  totality  of  the  series 
of  conditions,  the  one  of  which 
determines  the  other  in  time, 
and  thus  arrive  at  a  necessary 
unconditioned.  In  the  second, 
we  consider,  on  the  contrary, 
the  contingency  of  everything 
that  is  determined  in  the  series 
of  time  —  for  every  event  is 
preceded  by  a  time,  in  which 
tiie  condition  itself  must  be 
determined  as  conditioned — 
and  thus  everything  that  is 
unconditioned  or  absolutely 
necessary  disappears.  In  both, 
the  mode  of  proof  is  quite  in 
accordance  with  the  common 
procedure  of  human  reason, 
which  often  falls  into  discord 
with  itself,  from  considering 
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Thesis. 
in  the  world  they  have  con- 
cluded their  empirical  contin- 
gency, that  is,  their  depend- 
ence on  empiricallv-determiued 
causes,  and  they  thus  admitted 
an  ascending  series  of  empi- 
rical conditions :  and  in  tliis 
they  are  quite  right.  But  as 
thev  could  not  find  hi  this 
series  any  primal  beginning 
or  any  highest  member,  they 
passed  suddenly  from  the  em- 
pirical conception  of  contin- 
gency to  the  pure  category, 
which  presents  us  with  a 
series — not  sensuous,  but  intel- 
lectual —  whose  completeness 
does  certainly  rest  upon  the 
existence  of  an  absolutely  ne- 
cessary cause.  Nay,  more,  this 
intellectual  series  is  not  tied  to 
any  sensuous  conditions ;  and 
is  therefore  free  from  the  con- 
dition of  time,  which  requires 
it  spontaneously  to  begin  its 
causality  in  time. — But  such  a 
procedure  is  perfectly  inad- 
missible, as  will  be  made  plain 
horn  what  follows. 

In  the  pure  sense  of  the 
categories,  that  is  contingent, 
the  contradictory  opposite  of 
which  is  possible.  Now  we 
cannot  reason  from  empirical 
contingency  to  intellectual. 
The  opposite  of  that  which  is 
changed — the  opposite  of  ito 
state  —  is  actual  at  bnouicr 
time,  and  is  therefore  possible. 
Consequently,   it  is  not  the 


Antithesis. 
an  object  from  two  different 
points  of  view.  Ilerr  von 
Mairan  regarded  the  contro- 
versy between  two  celebrated 
astronomers,  which  arose  from 
a  similar  difficulty  as  to  the 
choice  of  a  proper  stand- point, 
as  a  phcenomenon  of  suilicient 
importance  to  warrant  a  sepa- 
rate treatise  on  the  subject. 
The  one  concluded  :  the  moon 
revolves  on  its  own  axis,  be- 
cause it  constantly  presents 
the  same  side  to  the  earth ; 
the  other  declared  tliat  Uut 
moon  does  not  revolve  on  its 
own  axiSf  for  the  same  reason. 
Both  conclusions  were  per- 
fectly correct,  according  to  tho 
point  of  view  from  which  the 
motions  of  the  moon  were  coii- 
sidoi'cd. 
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Thests, 
eoiitrarlictory  opposite  of  ibe 
former  state.     To  be  that,  it 
is  necessary  tbat  in  the  same 
time  in  which  the  precedinj^ 
state  existed,  its  opposite  could 
have  existed  in  its  place ;  but 
such  a  cognition  is  not  given 
us  in  the  mere  phcenomenon 
of  change.   A  body  that  was  in 
motion ssi^,  comes  into  a  state 
of  rest=non-i^.     Now  it  can- 
not be  concluded    from    the 
fact  that  a  state  opposite  to 
the  state  A  follows  it,  that  the 
contradictory  opposite  of  A  is 
possible  ;  and  tluit  A  is  there- 
fore   contingent.      To    prove 
tliis,  we  should  require  to  know 
that  the  state   of  rest  could 
have  existed  in  the  very  same 
time  in  which  the  motion  took 
place.     Now  we  know  nothing 
more  than  that  the  state  of  rest 
was  actual  in  the  time  that  fol- 
lowed the  state  of  motion ;  con- 
sequently, that  it  was  also  pos- 
sible.   But  motion  at  one  time, 
and  rest  at  another  time,  are 
not  contradictorily  opposed  to 
each  other.      It  follows  from 
what  has  been  said,  that  the  suc- 
cession of  opposite  determina- 
tions, that  is,  cliange,  does  not 
demonstrate  the  fact  of  con- 
tingency as  represented  in  the 
conceptions  of  the  pure  under- 
standing ;  and  that  it  cannot, 
fJierefore,  conduct  us  to  the 
fact  of  the  existence  of  a  ne- 
cessary being.    Change  proves 
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Thesis.  JiUUiumM* 

merelv  empirical  contingency, 
tiiat  u  to  Bay,  that  the  new 
•ute  could  not  have  existed 
without  a  cause,  which  helougs 
to  the  preceding  time.  Tliis 
cause— even  although  it  is  re- 
garded as  absolutely  necessary 
— must  be  presented  to  us  in 
time,  and  must  belong  to  the 
series  of  phaenomena. 

ANTINOMY  OP  PURE  REASON. 
Sjcction  Tuiud. 

0/  the  Interest  of  Reason  in  these  Self-contradictions. 

Wb  have  thus  completely  before  us  the  dialectical  procedure 
of  tlie  cosmologicai  ideas.  No  possible  experience  cau  present 
us  with  an  object  adequate  to  them  in  extent.  Nay,  more, 
reason  itself  cannot  cogitate  them  as  according  with  the  general 
laws  of  experience.  And  yet  they  are  not  arbitrary  fictions  of 
thought.  Ou  the  contrary,  reason,  in  its  uninterrupted  pro- 
gress in  the  empirical  synthesis,  is  necessarily  couducleu  to 
them,  when  it  endeavours  to  free  from  all  conditions  and  to 
comprehend  in  its  unconditioned  totality,  that  which  cau  only 
be  determined  conditionally  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  ex- 
perience. Tliese  dialectical  propositions  are  so  many  attempts 
to  solve  four  natural  and  unavoidable  problems  of  reason. 
— There  are  neither  more,  nor  can  there  be  less,  than  this 
number,  because  there  are  no  other  series  of  synthetical  hy- 
potheses, limiting  it  priori  the  empirical  synthesis. 

The  brilliant  claims  of  reason  striving  to  extend  its  do- 
minion beyond  the  limits  of  experience,  have  been  represented 
above  only  in  dry  formulte,  which  contain  merely  the  grounds 
of  its  pretensions.  They  have,  besides,  in  conformity  with 
the  character  of  a  transcendental  philosophy,  been  freed  from 
every  empirical  element ;  although  the  full  splendour  of  the 
promises  they  hold  out,  and  the  anticipations  they  excite,  mani- 
fests itself  only  when  in  connection  with  empirical  cognitions. 
la  the  application  of  them^  however,  and  in  the  advancing  eu« 
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largement  of  the  employment  of  reason,  while  struggling  to 
rise  from  the  region  of  experience  and  to  soar  to  those  sub- 
lime ideas,  philosophy  discovers  a  value  and  a  diznity,  which,  if 
it  could  but  make  good  its  assertions,  would  raise  it  far  above 
all  other  departments  of  human  knowledge — professing,  as 
it  does,  to  present  a  sure  foundation  for  our  highest  hopes 
and  the  ultimate  aims  of  all  the  exertions  of  reason.  The 
questions  :  whether  the  world  has  a  beginning  and  a  limit  to 
its  extension  in  space ;  whether  there  exists  anywhere,  or  per- 
haps, in  my  own  thinking  Self  an  indivisible  and  indestructible 
unity — or  whether  nothing  but  what  is  divisible  and  transitory 
exists  ;  whether  I  am  a  free  agent,  or,  like  other  beings,  am 
bound  in  the  chains  of  nature  and  fate  ;  whether,  finally,  there 
is  a  supreme  cause  of  the  world,  or  all  our  thought  and  spe- 
culation must  end  with  nature  and  the  order  of  external  things 
— are  questions,  for  the  solution  of  which  the  mathematician 
would  willingly  exchange  his  whole  science  ;  for  in  it  there  is 
no  satisfaction  for  the  higliest  aspirations  and  most  ardent 
desires  of  humanity.  Nay,  it  may  even  be  said  that  the  true 
value  of  mathematics — that  pride  of  human  reason — con- 
sists in  this :  that  she  guides  reason  to  the  knowledge  of 
nature — in  her  greater,  as  well  as  in  her  less  manifestations — 
in  her  beautiful  order  and  regularity, — guides  her,  moreover, 
to  an  insight  into  the  wonderful  unity  of  the  moving  forces 
in  the  operations  of  nature,  far  beyond  the  expectations  of  a 
philosophy  building  only  on  experience ;  and  that  she  thus 
encourages  philosophy  to  extend  the  province  of  reason  beyond 
all  experience,  and  at  tlie  same  time  provides  it  with  the  most 
excellent  materials  for  supporting  its  investigations,  in  so  far 
as  their  nature  admits,  by  adequate  and  accordant  intui- 
tions. 

Unfortunately  for  speculation — but  pCi*hap8  fortunately  for 
the  practical  interests  of  humanity — reasjn,  in  the  midst  of 
her  highest  anticipations,  finds  herself  hemmed  in  by  a  press 
of  opposite  and  contradictory  conclusions,  from  which  neither 
her  honour  nor  her  safety  will  permit  her  to  draw  back.  Nor 
can  she  regard  these  conflicting  trains  of  reasoning  with  in- 
difference as  mere  passages  at  arms,  still  less  can  she  command 
peace  ;  for  in  the  subject  of  the  conflict  she  has  a  deep  inte- 
rest. There  is  no  other  course  left  open  to  her,  tlian  to  reflect 
with:  herself  upon  the  origin*  of  this  disunion:  in  reasou^-^ 
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whether  it  may  not  arise  from  a  mere  misanderstandiug.  After 
Buch  an  inquiry,  arrogant  claims  would  have  to  be  given  up  on 
both  sides  ;  but  the  sovereignty  of  reason  over  understanding 
and  sense  would  be  based  upon  a  sure  foundation. 

We  shall  at  present  defer  this  radical  inquiry,  and  in  the 
meantime  consider  for  a  little — what  side  in  the  controversy 
we  should  most  willingly  take,  if  we  were  obliged  to  become 
partisans  at  all.  As,  in  this  case,  we  leave  out  of  sight  alto- 
gether the  logical  criterion  of  truth,  and  merely  consult  our 
own  interest  in  reference  to  the  question,  these  considerations, 
although  inadeouate  to  settle  the  question  of  rieht  in  eitlier 
party,  will  enable  us  to  comprehend,  how  those  who  have  taken 
part  in  the  struggle,  adopt  the  one  view  rather  than  the  other 
— no  special  insight  into  the  subject,  however,  having  influenced 
their  ciioice.  They  will,  at  the  same  time,  explain  to  us  many 
other  things  by  the  way — for  example,  the  fiery  zeal  on  the 
one  side  and  the  cold  maintenance  of  their  cause  on  tlie  other ; 
why  the  one  party  has  met  with  the  warmest  approbations,  and 
the  other  has  always  been  repulsed  by  irrecoucileable  preju- 
dices. 

There  is  one  tiling,  however,  that  determines  the  proper 
point  of  view,  from  which  alone  this  preliminary  inquiry  can 
be  instituted  and  carried  on  with  the  proper  completeness, — 
and  that  is  the  comparison  of  the  principles,  from  which  both 
sides — thesis  and  antithesis,  proceed.  My  readers  would  re- 
mark in  the  propositions  of  the  antithesis  a  complete  uniformity 
in  the  mode  of  thought  and  a  perfect  unity  of  principle.  Its 
principle  was  that  of  pure  empiricism,  not  only  in  the  explica- 
tion of  the  phcenomena  in  the  world,  but  also  in  the  solution 
of  the  transcendental  ideas,  even  of  that  of  the  universe  itself. 
The  affirmations  of  the  thesis  on  the  contrary,  were  based,  in 
addition  to  the  empirical  mode  of  explanation  employed  in  the 
series  of  phaenomena,  on  intellectual  propositions ;  and  its 
principles  were  in  so  far  not  simple.  I  shall  term  tlie  thesis, 
in  view  of  its  essential  characteristic,  the  dogmatism  of  pure 
reason. 

On  the  side  of  dogmatism,  or  of  the  thesis,  therefore,  in  the 
determination  of  the  cosraological  ideas,  we  find  : 

1 .  A  practical  interest,  which  must  be  very  dear  to  ever; 
right-thinking  man.  That  the  world  has  a  beginning, — that 
the  nature  of  my  thinking  self  is  simple,  and  therefore  in- 
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deBtructible» — that  I  am  n  free  agent,  and  raised  above  the 
compalsion  of  nature  and  her  laws, — and,  finally,  that  the 
entire  order  of  things,  which  form  the  world,  is  dependent 
upon  a  Supreme  Dcing,  from  whom  the  whole  receives  unity 
and  connection, — these  are  so  many  foundation-stones  of  mo- 
rality and  religion.  The  antithesis  deprives  us  of  all  these 
supports, — or,  at  least,  seems  so  to  deprive  us. 

2.  A  speculative  interest  of  reason  manifests  itself  on  this 
side.  For,  if  we  take  the  transcendental  ideas  and  employ 
them  in  the  manner  which  the  thesis  directs,  we  can  eihibit 
completely  H  priori  the  entire  chain  of  conditions,  and  under- 
stand the  derivation  of  the  conditioned — beginning  from  the 
unconditioned.  This  the  antithesis  does  not  do  ;  and  for  this 
reason  does  not  meet  with  so  welcome  a  reception.  For  it 
can  give  no  answer  to  our  questions  respecting  the  conditions 
of  its  synthesis — except  such  as  must  be  supplemented  by 
another  question,  and  so  on  to  infinity.  According  to  it,  we 
must  rise  from  a  given  beginning  to  one  still  higher  ;  every 
part  conducts  us  to  a  stiJl  smaller  one ;  every  event  is  pre- 
ceded by  another  event  which  is  its  cause ;  and  the  conditions 
of  existence  rest  always  upon  other  and  still  higher  conditions, 
and  find  neither  end  nor  basis  in  some  self- subsistent  thing  as 
the  primal  being. 

3.  This  side  has  also  the  advantage  o(  popularity ;  and 
this  constitutes  no  small  part  of  its  claim  to  favour.  The 
common  understanding  does  not  find  the  least  difficulty  in 
the  idea  of  the  unconditioned  beginning  of  all  synthesis — ac- 
customed, as  it  is,  rather  to  follow  out  consequences,  than  to 
seek  for  a  proper  basis  for  cognition.  In  the  conception  of 
an  absolute  first,  moreover — the  possibility  of  which  it  does 
not  inquire  into — it  is  highly  gratified  to  find  a  firmly-esta- 
blished point  of  departure  for  its  attempts  at  theory  ;  while  in 
the  restless  and  continuous  ascent  from  the  conditioned  to  the 
condition,  always  with  one  foot  in  the  air,  it  can  find  no 
satisfaction. 

On  the  side  of  the  Antithesis,  or  Empiricism  in  the  deter- 
mination of  the  cosmological  ideas : 

1.  We  cannot  discover  any  such  practical  interest  arising  from 
pure  principles  of  reason,  as  morality  and  religion  present.  On 
the  contrary,  pure  empiricism  seems  to  empty  them  of  all  their 
power  and  influence.    If  there  does  not  exist  a  Supreme  Being 
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distinct  from  the  world, — if  the  world  w  without  beginnings 
conBequenlly  without  a  Creator, — if  our  wills  are  not  free, 
and  the  soul  is  divisible  and  subject  to  corruption  just  like 
matter, — the  ideas  and  principles  of  morality  lose  all  validity, 
and  fall  with  the  transcendental  ideas  which  constituted  theur 
theoretical  support. 

2.  But  empiricism,  in  compensation,  holds  out  to  reason,  in 
its  speculative  interests,  certain  important  advantages,  far  ex- 
ceeding any  thai  the  dogmatist  can  promise  us.  For,  when 
employed  by  the  empiricist,  understanding  is  always  upon  its 
proper  ground  of  investigation — the  field  of  possible  experi- 
ence, the  laws  of  which  it  can  explore,  and  thus  extend  ita 
cognition  securely  and  with  clear  intelligence  without  being 
stopped  by  limits  in  any  direction.  Here  can  it  and  ought 
it  to  find  and  present  to  intuition  its  proper  object — not  only 
in  itself,  but  in  all  its  relations ;  or,  ii  it  employ  conceptions^ 
upon  this  eround  it  can  always  present  the  corresponding 
images  in  clear  and  unmistakable  intuitions.  It  is  quite  un- 
necessary for  it  to  renounce  the  guidance  of  nature,  to  attach 
itself  to  ideas,  the  objects  of  which  it  cannot  know ;  because* 
as  mere  intellectual  entities,  they  cannot  be  presented  in  any 
intuition.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  not  even  permitted  to  aban- 
don its  proper  occupation,  under  the  pretence  that  it  has  been 
brought  to  a  conclusion,  (for  it  never  can  be,)  and  to  pass  into 
the  region  of  idealizing  reason  and  transcendent  conceptions, 
where  it  is  not  required  to  observe  and  explore  the  laws  of 
nature,  but  merely  to  think  and  to  imagine — secure  from 
being  contradicted  by  fac^s,  because  they  have  not  been  called 
as  witnesses,  but  passed  by,  or  perhaps  subordinated  to  the 
BO-called  higher  interests  and  considerations  of  pure  reason. 

Hence  the  empiricist  will  never  allow  himself  to  accept  any 
epoch  of  nature  for  the  first — the  absolutely  primal  state ;  ho 
will  not  believe  that  there  can  be  liuiits  to  his  out-look  into 
her  wide  domains,  nor  pass  from  the  objects  of  nature,  which 
lie  can  satisfactorily  explain  by  means  of  observation  and 
mathematical  thought — ^which  he  can  determine  synthetically 
in  intuition,  to  those  which  neither  sense  nor  imagination  can 
ever  present  in  concreto:  he  will  not  concede  the  existence  of 
a  faculty  in  nature,  operating  independently  of  the  laws  of 
nature — a  concession  which  would  introduce  uncertainty  inta 
the  procedure  of  the  understanding,  which  is  guided  by  necea* 
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»ary  laws  to  the  obseryation  of  phcenomenA ;  nor,  finally,  nill 
he  permit  himself  to  seek  a  cnnse  beyond  nature,  inasmuch  as 
we  know  nothing  but  it,  and  from  it  alone  receive  an  objective 
basis  for  all  our  conceptions  and  instruction  in  the  unvarying 
laws  of  things. 

In  troth,  if  the  empirical  philosopher  had  no  other  purpose 
in  the  establishment  of  his  antithesis,  than  to  check  the  pre- 
sumption of  a  reason  which  mistakes  its  true  destination,  which 
coasts  of  its  insight  and  its  knowledge,  just  where  all  insight 
and  knowledge  cease  to  exist,  and  regards  that  which  is  valid 
only  in  relation  to  a  practicid  interest,  as  an  advancement  of 
the  speculative  interests  of  the  mind  (in  order,  when  it  is  con- 
venient for  itself,  to  break  the  thread  of  our  physical  investi- 
gations, and,  under  pretence  of  extending  our  cognition,  con- 
nect them  with  transcendental  ideas,  by  means  of  which  we 
really  know  only  that  we  know  nothing,) — ^if,  I  saj,  the  em- 
piricist rested  satisfied  with  this  benefit,  the  principle  ad- 
vanced by  him  would  be  a  maxim  recommending  moderation  in 
the  pretensions  of  reason  and  modesty  in  its  affirmations,  and 
at  the  same  time  would  direct  us  to  the  right  mode  of  extend- 
ing the  province  of  the  understanding,  by  the  help  of  the  only 
tnie  teaclier,  experience.  In  obedience  to  this  advice,  intel- 
lectual hypotheses  and  faith  would  not  be  called  in  aid  of 
our  practical  interests  ;  nor  should  we  introduce  them  under 
the  pompous  titles  of  science  and  insight.  For  specula- 
tive cognition  cannot  find  an  objective  basis  any  other  where 
than  in  experience ;  and,  when  we  overstep  its  limits,  our 
synthesis,  which  requires  ever  new  cognitions  independent 
of  experience,  has  no  substratum  of  intuition  upon  which  to 
build. 

But  if — as  often  happens — empiricism,  in  relation  to  ideas, 
becomes  itself  dogmatic,  and  boldly  denies  that  which  is  above 
the  sphere  of  its  phsenomenal  cognition,  it  falls  itself  into  the 
error  of  intemperance — an  error  which  is  here  all  the  more 
reprehensible,  as  thereby  the  practical  interest  of  reason  re- 
ceives an  irreparable  injury. 

And  this  constitutes  the  opposition  between  Epicureanism^ 
and  Flatonism. 

*  Ik  it,  however,  still  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  Epicurus  ever  pro- 
|M>nndeti  these  principies  at  directiona  for  the  objectite  employmeot  of 
the  uiiderttanding.     If,  indeed,  they  were  nothing  more  than  moocimt  for 
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Both  EpicaruB  and  Plato  assert  more  in  their  systems  than 
tliey  know.  The  former  encourages  and  advances  science — 
although  to  the  prejudice  of  tlie  practical ;  the  latter  presents 
us  with  excellent  principles  for  the  investigation  of  the  prac- 
tical, but,  in  relation  to  everything  regarding  which  we  can 
attain  to  speculative  cognition,  permits  reason  to  append 
idealistic  explanations  of  natural  pheenomeua,  to  the  great 
injury  of  physical  inyestigation. 

3.  In  regard  to  the  third  motive  for  the  preliminary  choice 
of  a  party  in  this  war  of  assertions,  it  seems  very  extraordi- 
nary that  empiricism  should  he  utterly  unpopular.  We  should 
be  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  common  understanding  would 
receive  it  with  pleasure — promising  as  it  does,  to  satisfy  it 
without  passing  the  hounds  of  experience  and  its  connected 
order ;  while  transcendental  dogmatism  obliges  it  to  rise  to 
conceptions,  which  far  surpass  the  inteUigence  and  ability  of 
the  most  practised  thinkers.  But  in  this,  in  truth,  is  to 
be  found  its  real  motive.  For  the  common  understanding 
thus  finds  itself  in  a  situation,  where  not  even  the  most 
learned  can  have  the  advantage  of  it.  If  it  understands  little 
or  nothing  about  these  transcendental  conceptions,  no  one 
can  boast  of  understanding  any  more  ;  and  although  it  may 
not  express  itself  in  so  scholastically  correct  a  manner  as 
others,  it  can  busy  itself  witli  reasoning  and  arguments  with- 
out end,  wandering  among  mere  ideas,  about  which  one  can 
always  be  very  eloquent,  because  we  know  nothing  about 
them  ;  while,  in  the  observation  and  investigation  of  nature,  it 
would  be  forced  to  remain  dumb  and  to  confess  its  utter  igno- 

the  speculative  exercise  of  reason,  he  gives  evidence  therein  of  s  more 
genuine  philosophic  spirit  than  any  of  the  pliilosophers  of  antiquity.  Tliat, 
in  the  explanation  of  phicuoinena,  we  must  proceed  as  if  the  field  of  in* 
quiry  had  neither  limits  in  space  nor  commencement  in  time ;  that  we 
must  be  satisfied  with  the  teaching  of  experience  in  reference  to  the  mate- 
rial of  which  the  world  is  compost ;  that  we  must  not  look  for  any  other 
•node  of  the  origination  of  events  than  that  which  is  determined  by  the 
unalterable  laws  of  nature ;  and  finally,  that  we  must  not  employ  the 
hypothesis  of  a  cause  distinct  from  the  world  to  account  for  a  phenome- 
non or  for  the  world  itself— are  principles  for  the  extension  of  specula- 
live  philosophy,  and  the  discovery  of  the  true  sources  of  the  principles  of 
morals,  which,  however  little  conformed  to  in  the  present  day,  are  un- 
doubtedly correct.  At  the  same  time,  any  one  desirous  of  t^»ortN$r.  in 
oiere  speculation,  these  dogmatical  propositions,  need  not  for  that  reii&on 
be  seeuied  of  4tnying  them. 
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ranee.  Thus  indolejice  and  yanitj  fonn  of  themnelvts  strong 
recommendlationB  of  these  principles.  Besides,  although  it  is 
a  hard  thing  for  a  philosopher  to  assume  a  principle,  of  which 
he  can  give  to  himself  no  reasonable  account,  and  still  more 
to  employ  conceptions,  the  objective  reality  of  nvhicli  cannot 
be  established,  nothing  is  more  usual  with  the  common  under- 
standing. It  wants  something,  which  will  allow  it  to  go  to 
work  with  confidence.  The  difficulty  of  even  comprehending 
a  supposition,  does  not  disquiet  it,  because — not  knowing 
what  comprehending  means — it  never  even  thinks  of  the  suppo- 
sition it  may  be  adopting  as  a  principle  ;  and  regards  as  known, 
that  with  which  it  has  become  familiar  from  constant  use. 
And,  at  last,  all  speculative  interests  disappear  before  the  prac- 
tical interests  which  it  holds  dear ;  and  it  fancies  that  it  un- 
derstands and  knows  what  its  necessities  and  hopes  incite 
it  to  assume  or  to  believe.  Thus  the  empiricism  of  transcen- 
dentally  idealising  reason  is  robbed  of  all  popularity ;  and| 
however  prejudicial  it  may  be  to  the  highest  practiced  prin- 
ciples, there  is  no  fear  that  it  will  ever  pass  the  limits  of  the 
schools,  or  acquire  any  favour  or  influence  in  society  or  vrith 
the  multitude. 

Human  reason  is  by  nature  architectonic.  That  is  to  say» 
it  regards  all  cognitions  as  parts  of  a  possible  system,  and 
hence  accepts  only  such  principles,  as  at  least  do  not  incapaci- 
tate a  cognition  to  which  we  may  have  attained  from  being 
placed  along  with  others  in  a  general  system.  But  the  pro- 
positions of  the  antithesis  are  of  a  character  which  renders  the 
completion  of  an  edifice  of  cognitions  impossible.  Accord- 
ing to  these,  beyond  one  state  or  epoch  of  the  world  there  is 
always  to  be  found  one  more  ancient ;  in  every  part  always 
other  parts  themselves  divisible ;  preceding  every  event  ano- 
ther, the  origin  of  which  mu8t  itself  be  sought  still  higher ;  and 
everything  in  existence  is  conditioned,  and  still  not  dependent 
on  an  unconditioned  and  primal  existence.  As,  therefore, 
the  antithesis  will  not  concede  the  existence  of  a  first  begin- 
ning which  might  be  available  as  a  foundation,  a  complete 
edifice  of  cognition,  in  the  presence  of  such  hypotheses,  is 
utterly  impossible.  Thus  the  architectonic  interest  of  reason, 
which  requires  a  unity — not  empirical,  but  h  priori  and  ra- 
tional, forms  a  natural  recommendation  for  the  assertions  of 
the  thesis  in  our  autinomy. 
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Bat  if  any  one  could  free  himself  entirely  from  all  con« 
siderationB  of  interest,  and  weigh  without  partiality  the  asser- 
tions of  reason,  attending  only  to  their  content,  irrespective 
of  the  consequences  which  follow  from  them  ;  such  a  person, 
on  the  supposition  that  he  knew  no  other  way  out  of  the 
confusion  than  to  settle  the  truth  of  one  or  other  of  the 
conflicting  doctrines,  would  live  in  a  state  of  continual  hesi- 
tation. To-day,  he  would  feel  convinced  that  the  human 
will  is  free ;  to-morrow,  considering  the  indissoluble  chain 
of  nature,  he  would  look  on  freedom  as  a  mere  illusion,  and 
declare  nature  to  be  all-in-all.  But,  if  he  were  called  to 
action,  the  play  of  the  merely  speculative  reason  would  dis- 
appear like  the  shapes  of  a  dream,  and  practical  interest 
would  dictate  his  choice  of  principles.  But,  as  it  well  befita 
a  reflective  and  inquiring  being  to  devote  certain  periods  of 
time  to  the  examination  of  its  own  reason — to  divest  itself 
of  all  partiality,  and  frankly  to  communicate  its  observations 
for  the  judgment  and  opinion  of  others ;  so  no  one  can  be 
blamed  for,  much  less  prevented  from  placing  both  parties  on 
their  trial,  with  permission  to  defend  themselves,  free  from 
intimidation,  before  a  sworn  jury  of  equal  condition  with 
themselves — the  condition  of  weak  and  fallible  men. 

ANTINOMY  OF  PURE  REASON. 

Section  Foubth. 

0/  the  necessity  imposed  upon  Pure  Reason  of  presenting  a 
Solution  of  its  Transcendental  Problems, 

To  avow  an  ability  to  solve  all  problems  and  to  answer  all 
questions,  would  be  a  profession  certain  to  convict  any  phi- 
losopher of  extravagant  boasting  and  self-conceit,  and  at  once 
to  destroy  the  confidence  that  might  otherwise  have  been 
reposed  in  him.  There  are,  however,  aciences  so  constituted, 
that  every  question  arising  within  their  sphere,  must  neces- 
sarily be  capable  of  receiving  an  answer  from  the  knowledge 
already  possessed,  for  the  answer  must  be  received  from  the 
aame  sources  whence  the  question  arose.  In  such  sciences 
it  is  not  allowable  to  excuse  ourselves  on  the  plea  of  necessary 
and  unavoidable  ignorance ;  a  solution  is  absolutely  requisite. 
The  rule  of  riffkt  and  vfrong  must  help  us  to  the  knowledgi 
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of  what  is  right  or  wrong  in  all  possible  cases ;  otherwisci 
the  idea  of  obligation  or  duty  would  be  utterly  null,  for  we 
cannot  have  any  obligation  to  that,  which  we  cannot  know. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  oar  investigations  of  the  pheenomena 
of  nature,  mnch  must  remain  uncertain,  and  many  questions 
continue  insoluble ;  because  what  we  know  of  nature  is 
far  from  being  sufficient  to  explain  all  the  phaenomena  that 
are  presented  to  our  observation.  Now  the  question  is : 
Whether  there  is  in  transcendental  philosophy  any  question, 
relating  to  an  object  presented  to  pure  reason,  which  is  un- 
answerable by  this  reason ;  and  whether  we  must  regard  the 
subject  of  the  question  as  quite  uncertain — so  far  as  our 
knowledge  extends,  and  must  give  it  a  place  among  those 
subjects,  of  which  we  have  just  so  much  conception  as  is 
sufficient  to  enable  ns  to  raise  a  question — faculty  or  materials 
failing  us,  however,  when  we  attempt  an  answer. 

Now  1  maintain,  that  among  all  speculative  cognition,  the 
peculiarity  of  transcendental  philosophy  is,  that  there  is 
no  question,  relating  to  an  object  presented  to  pure  reason,, 
which  is  insoluble  by  this  reason ;  and  that  the  profession 
of  unavoidable  ignorance — the  problem  being  alleged  to  be 
beyond  the  reach  of  our  faculties — cannot  free  us  from  the 
obligation  to  present  a  complete  and  satisfactory  answer.  For 
the  very  conception,  which  enables  us  to  raise  the  question, 
must  give  us  the  power  of  answering  it ;  inasmuch  as  the 
object,  as  in  the  case  of  right  and  wrong,  is  not  to  be  dis- 
covered out  of  the  conception. 

But,  in  transcendental  philosophy,  it  is  only  the  cosmo- 
logical  questions,  to  which  we  can  demand  a  satisfactory 
answer  in  relation  to  the  constitution  of  their  object ;  and  the 
philosopher  is  not  permitted  to  avail  himself  of  the  pretext 
of  necessary  ignorance  and  impenetrable  obscurity.  These 
questions  relate  solely  to  the  cosmological  ideas.  For  the 
object  must  be  given  in  experience,  and  the  question  relates 
to  the  adequateness  of  the  object  to  an  idea.  If  the  object 
is  transcendental,  and  therefore  itself  unknown ;  if  the 
question,  for  example,  is  whether  the  object — the  something, 
the  pheenomenon  of  which  (internal — in  ourselves'  is  thought 
— that  is  to  say,  the  soul,  is  in  itself  a  simple  being ;  or 
whether  there  is  a  cause  of  all  things,  which  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary,—in  such  cases  we  are  seeking  for  our  idea  an  object. 
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of  which  we  may  confess,  that  it  is  unknown  to  us,  though 
we  must  not  on  tliut  account  assert  that  it  is  impossible.* 
The  cosmological  ideas  alone  possess  the  peculiarity,  that  we 
can  presuppose  the  object  of  them  and  the  empirical  synthesis 
requisite  for  tlie  conception  of  that  object  to  be  given ;  and 
the  question,  which  arises  from  these  ideas,  relates  merely  to 
the  progress  of  this  synthesis,  in  so  far  as  it  must  contain 
absolute  totality, — which,  however,  is  not  empirical,  as  it 
cannot  be  given  in  any  experience.  Now,  as  the  question 
here  is  solely  in  regard  to  a  thing  as  the  object  of  a  possible 
experience,  and  not  as  a  thing  in  itself,  the  answer  to  the 
transcendental  cosmological  question  need  not  be  sought  out 
of  the  idea,  for  the  question  does  not  regard  an  object  in 
itself.  The  question  in  relation  to  a  possible  experience,  is 
not,  what  can  be  given  in  an  experience  iu  coucreto, — but, 
what  is  contained  in  tlie  idea,  to  which  the  empirical  syn- 
thesis must  approximate.  The  question  must  therefore  be 
capable  of  solution  from  the  idea  alone.  For  the  idea  is  a 
creation  of  reason  itself,  which  therefore  cannot  disclaim  the 
obligation  to  answer  or  refer  us  to  the  unknown  object. 

It  is  not  so  extraordinary  as  it  at  first  sight  appears,  that 
a  science  should  demand  and  expect  satisfactory  answers  to 
all  the  questions  that  may  arise  within  its  own  sphere 
(queslionea  do?Heitic<e),  although,  up  to  a  certain  time,  these 
answers  may  not  have  been  discovered.  There  are,  in  ad- 
dition to  transcendental  philosophy,  only  two  pure  sciences 
of  reason ;  the  one  with  a  speculative,  the  other  vrith  a  prac- 
tical content — ^re  mathematics  and  pure  ethiee.     Has  any 

*  The  question,  what  is  the  constitution  of  a  transcendental  object,  is 
unanswerable — we  are  unable  to  say  what  it  it ;  but  we  can  perceive  that 
the  question  itself  ia  nothing ;  because  it  does  not  relate  to  any  object 
that  can  be  presented  to  us.  Fur  this  reosoii,  wc  must  consider  all  the 
questions  raised  in  transcendental  psychology  as  answerable,  and  as  really 
answered ;  for  they  relate  to  the  transcendental  subject  of  all  kitemal 
phenomena,  which  is  not  itself  phteuomenon,  and  consequently  not  given 
as  an  object,  in  which,  moreover,  none  of  tlie  categories — ^and  it  is  to 
them  that  the  qucstiuu  is  proiierly  directed — find  any  conditions  of  its 
application.  Here,  therefore,  is  a  case  where  no  answer  is  the  only 
proper  answer.  For  a  question  regarding  the  constitution  of  a  something, 
which  cannot  be  cogitated  by  any  determined  predicate — being  com* 
pletely  beyond  the  sphere  of  objects  and  experience,  is  perfectly  nuU 
and  void. 
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oue  ever  heard  it  alleged  that,  from  our  complete  and  ne- 
cessary ignorance  of  the  conditions,  it  is  uncertain  vfhnX 
exact  relation  the  diameter  of  a  circle  bears  to  the  circle  in 
rational  or  irrational  numbers  7  By  the  former  the  sum 
cannot  be  given  exactly,  by  the  latter  only  approximately ; 
and  therefore  we  decide,  that  the  impossibility  of  a  solution 
of  the  question  is  evident.  Lambert  presented  us  with  a 
demonstration  of  this.  In  the  general  principles  of  morals 
there  can  be  nothing  uncertain,  for  the  propositions  are 
either  utterly  without  meaning,  or  must  originate  solely  in 
our  rational  conceptions.  On  the  other  hand,  there  must  be 
in  physical  science  an  infinite  number  of  conjectures,  which 
can  never  become  certainties ;  because  the  pheenomena  of 
nature  are  not  given  as  objects  dependent  on  our  conceptions. 
The  kev  to  tlie  solution  of  such  questions  cannot  therefore  be 
found  m  our  conceptions  or  in  pure  thought,  but  must  lie 
without  us,  and  for  that  reason  is  in  many  cases  not  to  be 
discovered ;  and  consequently  a  satisfactory  explanation  can- 
not be  expected.  The  questions  of  transcendental  analytic, 
which  relate  to  the  deduction  of  our  pure  cognition,  are  not 
to  be  regarded  as  of  the  same  kind  as  those  mentioned  above ; 
for  we  are  not  at  present  treating  of  the  certainty  of  judg- 
ments in  relation  to  the  origin  of  our  conceptions,  but  only 
of  that  certainty  in  relation  to  objects. 

We  cannot,  therefore,  escape  the  responsibilitv  of  at  least  a 
critical  solution  of  the  questions  of  reason,  by  complaints 
of  the  limited  nature  of  our  faculties,  and  the  seemingly  hum- 
ble confession  that  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  our  reason  to 
decide,  whether  the  world  has  existed  from  all  eternity  or  had 
a  beginning, — whether  it  is  infinitely  extended,  or  enclosed 
within  certain  limits, — whether  anything  in  the  world  is  simple, 
or  whether  everything  must  be  capable  of  infinite  divisibility, 
—  whether  freedom  can  originate  phoenomena,  or  whether 
everything  is  absolutely  dependent  on  the  laws  and  order  of 
nature — and,  finally,  whether  there  exists  a  being  that  is  com- 
pletely unconditioned  and  necessary,  or  whether  the  existence 
of  everything  is  conditioned  and  consequently  dependent  on 
something  external  to  itself,  and  therefore  in  its  own  nature 
contingent.  For  all  these  questions  relate  to  an  object,  which 
can  be  given  no  where  else  than  in  thought.  This  object  is 
the  absolutely  unconditioned  totality  of  tlie  synthesis  of  phsD* 
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lie  before  ub,  and  to  take  into  consideration,  what  advanUige 
we  shall  gain,  if  the  answer  is  to  favour  the  one  side  or  tfie 
other  ?  If  it  happens  that  in  both  cases  the  answer  is  mere 
nonsense,  we  have  in  this  an  irresistible  summons,  to  institute 
a  critical  investigation  of  tlie  question,  for  the  purpose  of 
discovering  whether  it  is  based  on  a  groundless  presup- 
position, and  relates  to  an  idea,  the  falsity  of  which  would  be 
more  easily  exposed  in  its  application  and  consequences, 
than  in  the  mere  representation  of  its  content*  This  is  the 
great  utility  of  the  sceptical  mode  of  treating  the  questions 
addressed  by  pure  reason  to  itself.  By  this  method  we  easily 
rid  ourselves  of  the  confusions  of  dogmatism,  and  establish  in 
its  place  a  temperate  criticism,  which,  as  a  genuine  cathartic, 
will  successfully  remove  the  presumptuous  notions  of  philo- 
sophy and  their  consequence — the  vain  pretension  to  universal 
science. 

If,  then,  I  could  understand  the  nature  of  a  cosmological 
idea,  and  perceive,  before  I  entered  on  the  discussion  of  the 
subject  at  all,  that,  whatever  side  of  the  question  regarding 
the  unconditioned  of  the  regressive  synthesis  of  phsenomena 
it  favoured,  it  must  either  be  too  great  or  too  small  for  every 
conception  of  the  understanding ; — I  would  be  able  to  compre- 
hend how  the  idea,  which  relates  to  an  object  of  experience — an 
experience  which  must  be  adequate  to  and  in  accordance  with  a 
possible  conception  of  the  understanding — must  be  completely 
void  and  without  significance,  inasmuch  as  its  object  is  inade- 
quate, consider  it  as  we  may.  And  this  is  actually  the  case 
with  all  cosmological  conceptions,  which,  for  the  reason  above- 
mentioned,  involve  reason,  so  long  as  it  remains  attached  to 
them,  in  an  unavoidable  antinomy.     For  suppose : 

First,  that  the  world  has  no  beginning, — in  this  case  it  is  too 
large  for  our  conception ;  for  this  conception,  which  consists 
in  a  successive  regress,  cannot  overtake  the  whole  eternity 
that  has  elapsed.  Grant  that  it  has  a  beginning,  it  is  then  too 
small  for  tlie  conception  of  the  understanding.  For,  as  a  be- 
ginning presupposes  a  time  preceding,  it  cannot  be  uncondi- 
tioned ;  and  the  law  of  the  empirical  employment  of  the  un 
derstanding  imposes  the  necessity  of  looking  for  a  higher  con- 
dition of  time ;  and  the  world  is,  therefore,  evidently  too  small 
for  thif  law. 

The  same  is  the  case  with  the  double  answer  to  the  quet* 
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tion  regarding  the  extent,  in  apaee»  of  the  world.  For,  if  u 
is  infinite  and  unlimited,  it  must  be  too  targe  for  every  possi- 
ble empirical  conception.  If  it  is^nt^eand  limited,  vre  have 
a  right  to  ask — what  determines  these  limits  ?  Void  space  is 
not  a  self-subsistent  correlate  of  tilings,  and  cannot  be  a  final 
condition — and  still  less  an  empirical  condition,  forming  a 
part  of  a  possible  experience.  For  how  can  we  have  any  ex- 
perience or  perception  of  an  absolute  void  7  But  the  absolute 
totality  of  the  empirical  synthesis  requires  that  the  uncondi- 
tioned be  an  empirical  conception.  Consequently,  a  finite 
world  is  too  tmnli  for  our  conception. 

Secondfi/,  if  every  phsenomenon  (matter)  in  space  consists 
of  an  infinite  number  of  parts,  the  regress  of  the  division  is 
always  too  great  for  our  conception  ;  and  if  the  division  of 
space  must  cease  with  some  member  of  the  division  (the  sim- 
ple), it  is  too  small  for  the  idea  of  the  unconditioned.  For 
the  member  at  which  we  have  discontinued  our  division 
still  admits  a  regress  to  many  more  parts  contained  in  the 
object. 

Thirdly,  suppose  that  every  event  in  the  world  happens  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  nature ;  the  causality  of  a  cause 
must  itself  be  an  event,  and  necessitates  a  regress  to  a  still 
higher  cause,  and  consequently  the  unceasing  prolongation 
of  the  series  of  conditions  a  parte  priori.  Operative  nature  is 
therefore  too  large  for  every  conception  we  can  form  in  the 
synthesis  of  cosmical  events. 

If  we  admit  the  existence  of  spontaneously  produced  events, 
that  is,  oifree  agency,  we  are  driven,  in  our  search  for  sufficient 
reasons,  on  an  unavoidable  law  of  nature,  and  are  compelled 
to  appeal  to  the  empirical  law  of  causality,  and  we  find  that 
any  such  totality  of  connection  in  our  synthesis  is  too  small 
for  our  necessary  empirical  conception. 

Fourthly,  if  we  assume  the  existence  df  an  absolutely  necet' 
wry  being — whether  it  be  the  world  or  something  in  the 
world,  or  the  cause  of  the  world ;  we  must  place  it  in  a  time  at 
an  in^nite  distance  from  any  given  moment ;  for,  otherwise,  it 
must  be  dependent  on  some  other  and  higher  existence.  Such 
an  existence  is,  in  this  case,  too  large  for  our  empirical  concep- 
tion, and  unattainable  by  the  continued  regress  of  any  synthesis. 

But  if  we  believe  that  everything  in  the  world — be  it  con- 
dition or  conditioned — Lb  contingent :  every  given  existence  is 
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too  small  for  oar  conception.  For  in  this  case  we  are  com- 
pelled to  seek;  for  some  other  exiRteuce  upon  which  the  former 
depends. 

We  have  said  that  in  all  these  cases  the  cosmological  idea 
ia  either  too  great  or  too  small  for  the  empirical  regress  in  a 
synthesis,  and  consequently  for  every  possible  conception  of 
the  understanding.  Why  did  we  not  express  ourselves  in  a 
manner  exactly  the  reverse  of  this,  and,  instead  of  accusing 
the  cosmological  idea  of  overstepping  or  of  falling  short  of  its 
true  aim — :possible  experience,  say  that,  in  the  first  case,  the 
empirical  conception  is  always  too  small  for  the  idea,  and  in 
the  second  too  great,  and  thus  attach  the  blame  of  these  con- 
tradictions to  the  empirical  regress?  The  reason  is  this. 
Possible  experience  can  alone  give  reality  to  our  conceptions  ; 
without  it  a  conception  is  merely  an  idea,  without  truth  or 
relation  to  an  object.  Hence  a  possible  empirical  conception 
must  be  the  standard  by  which  we  are  to  judge  whether  an  idea 
is  anything  more  than  an  idea  and  fiction  of  thought,  orwhether 
it  relates  to  an  object  in  the  world.  If  we  say  of  a  thing  that 
in  relation  to  some  other  thing  it  is  too  large  or  too  small,  the 
former  is  considered  as  existing  for  the  sake  of  the  latter,  and 
requiring  to  be  adapted  to  it.  Among  the  trivial  subjects  of 
discussion  in  the  old  schools  of  dialectics  was  this  question : 
If  a  ball  cannot  pass  through  a  hole,  shall  we  say  that  the  ball 
is  too  large  or  the  hole  too  small  7  In  this  case  it  is  indifferent 
what  expression  we  employ ;  for  we  do  not  know  which  exists 
for  the  sake  of  the  other.  On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  say — 
the  man  is  too  long  for  his  coat,  but — the  coat  is  too  short  foi 
the  man. 

We  are  thus  led  to  the  well-founded  suspicion,  that  the  cos- 
mological ideas,  and  all  tlie  conflicting  sophistical  assertions 
connected  with  them,  are  based  upon  a  false  and  fictitious 
conception  of  the  mode  in  which  the  object  of  these  ideas  is 
presented  to  us ;  and  this  suspicion  will  probably  direct  oi 
how  to  expose  the  illusion  that  has  so  long  led  us  astray  from 
the  truth. 
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ANTINOMY  OF  PURB  REASON. 

SxcTioH  Sixth. 

Transcendental  Idealiem  as  the  Key  to  the  Solution  of  Pure 

Cotmologieal  IHalectie, 

Ik  the  tnuiscendental  KBthetic,  ure  proved^  that  eTerything 
intuited  in  space  and  time — ^all  objects  of  a  possible  experience* 
arc  notliing  but  pbaeuomena,  that  is,  mere  representations ; 
and  that  Uiese,  as  presented  to  us — as  extended  bodies,  or  as 
series  of  changes — have  no  self-subsistent  existence  apart  from 
human  thought.  This  doctrine  I  call  Transcendental  Ideal- 
ism.*  The  realist  in  the  transcendental  sense  regards  these 
modifications  of  our  sensibility — these  mere  representations, 
as  things  subsisting  in  themselves. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  accuse  us  of  holding  the  long-decried 
theory  of  empirical  idealism,  which,  while  admitting  tlic  reality 
of  space,  denies,  or  at  least  doubts,  the  existence  of  bodies 
extended  in  it,  and  thus  leaves  us  without  a  sufficient  criterion 
of  reality  and  illusion.  The  supporters  of  this  tlieory  find  no 
difficulty  in  admitting  the  reality  of  the  phenomena  of  the 
internal  sense  in  time ;  nay,  they  go  the  length  of  maintain- 
ing that  this  internal  experience  is  of  itself  a  sufficient  proof 
of  the  real  existence  of  its  object  as  a  thing  in  itself. 

Transcendental  idealism  allows  that  the  objects  of  external 
intuition — as  intuited  in  space,  and  all  changes  in  time — as 
represented  by  the  internal  sense,  are  real.  For,  as  space  is 
the  form  of  that  intuition  which  we  call  external,  and  without 
objects  in  space,  no  empirical  representation  could  be  given 
us ;  we  can  and  ought  to  regard  extended  bodies  in  it  as  real. 
The  case  is  the  same  with  representations  in  time.  But  time 
and  space,  with  all  phsenomena  therein,  are  not  in  themselves 
things.  They  are  nothing  but  representations,  and  cannot 
exist  out  of  and  apart  from  the  mind.  Nay,  the  sensuous  in- 
ternal intuition  of  the  mind  (us  the  object  of  consciousness), 
the  determination  of  which  is  represented  by  the  succession 

*  I  have  elseivhere  termed  this  ihtorj  fbrmal  idealism,  to  dbtinguish  it 
from  material  idealism,  which  donhts  or  denies  the  existence  of  externa, 
things.  To  avoid  ambiguity,  it  seems  kdvisable  in  many  cases  to  employ 
this  term  instead  of  that  mentioned  iu  the  text 

X2 
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of  different  states  in  time,  is  not  the  real,  proper  self,  as  it 
exists  in  itself — not  the  transcendental  subject,  but  onl)  a 
phsenomenon,  which  is  presented  to  the  sensibility  of  this,  to 
us,  unknown  being.  This  internal  phoenomenon  cannot  be 
admitted  to  be  a  self-subsisting  thing ;  for  its  condition  is 
time,  and  time  cannot  be  the  condition  of  a  thing  in  itself. 
But  the  empirical  truth  of  phtenomena  in  space  and  time  is 

Suaranteed  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  and  sufficiently 
istinguished  from  the  illusion  of  dreams  or  fancy — although 
both  have  a  proper  and  thorough  connection  in  an  experience 
according  to  empirical  laws.  The  objects  of  experience  then 
are  not  things  in  themselves,*  but  are  given  only  in  experi- 
ence, and  have  no  existence  apart  from  and  independently 
of  experience.  Tliat  there  may  be  inhabitants  in  the  moon, 
although  no  one  has  ever  observed  them,  must  certainly  be 
admitted  ;  but  this  assertion  means  only,  that  we  may  in  the 
possible  progress  of  experience  discover  them  at  some  future 
time.  For  that,  which  stands  in  connection  with  a  perception 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  progress  of  experience,  is  real. 
They  are  therefore  really  existent,  if  they  stand  in  empirical 
connection  with  my  actual  or  real  consciousness,  althougli 
they  are  not  in  themselves  real,  that  is,  apart  from  the  pro- 
gress of  experience. 

There  is  nothing  actually  given — we  can  be  conscious  of 
nothing  as  real,  except  a  perception  and  the  empirical  pro- 
gression from  it  to  other  possible  perceptions.  For  pheno- 
mena, as  mere  representations,  are  real  only  in  perception ; 
and  perception  is,  in  fact,  nothing  but  the  reality  of  an  em- 
pirical representation,  that  is,  a  phsBnomenon.  To  call  a 
phenomenon  a  real  thing  prior  to  perception,  means  either, 
that  we  must  meet  with  this  phaBnomenon  in  the  progress  of 
experience,  or  it  means  nothing  at  all.  For  I  can  say  only  of 
a  thing  in  itself  that  it  exists  without  relation  to  the  senses 
and  experience.  But  we  are  speaking  here  merely  of  phaeno- 
mena  in  space  and  time,  both  of  which  are  determinations  ot 
sensibility,  and  not  of  things  in  themselves.  It  follows  that 
phsenomena  are  not  things  in  themselTes,  but  are  mere  repre- 
sentations, which,  if  not  given  in  us — ^in  perception,  are  non- 
existent. 

The  faculty  of  sensuous  intuition  is  properly  a  receptivity— 

*  Dinge  sn  tich,  Sachen  an  sich.    . 
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a  cnpacity  of  being  affected  in  a  certain  manner  by  representa- 
tions, the  relation  of  nrhich  to  each  other  is  a  pure  intuition  of 
space  and  time — the  pure  forms  of  sensibility.  These  repre- 
sentations, in  BO  far  as  they  are  connected  and  determinable  in 
tills  relation  (in  space  and  time)  according  to  laws  of  the 
unity  of  experience,  are  called  objects.  The  non-sensuous 
cause  of  these  representations  is  completely  unknown  to  us, 
and  hence  cannot  be  intuited  as  an  object  For  such  an  ob- 
ject could  not  be  represented  either  in  space  or  in  time  ;  and 
without  these  conditions  intuition  or  representation  is  impos- 
sible. We  may,  at  tlie  same  time,  term  the  non-sensuous 
cause  of  phsenomena  the  transcendental  obiect — but  merely 
as  a  mental  correlate  to  sensibility,  considered  as  a  receptivity. 
To  this  transcendental  object  we  may  attribute  the  whole  con- 
nection and  extent  of  our  possible  perceptions,  and  say  that 
it  is  given  and  exists  in  itself  prior  to  all  experience.  But 
the  pluenomena,  corresponding  to  it,  are  not  given  as  things 
in  themselves,  but  in  experience  alone.  For  they  are  mere 
representations,  receiving  from  perceptions  alone  significance 
and  relation  to  a  real  object,  under  the  condition  that  this  or 
that  perception — ^indicatnig  an  object — is  in  complete  connec- 
tion with  fdl  others  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  unity  of 
experience.  Thus  we  can  say :  the  things  that  really  existed 
in  past  time,  are  given  in  the  transcendental  object  of  experi- 
ence. But  these  are  to  me  real  objects,  only  in  so  far  as  I 
can  represent  to  my  own  mind,  that  a  regressive  series  of  pos- 
sible perceptions — following  the  indications  of  history,  or  the 
footsteps  of  cause  and  effect — in  accordance  with  empirical 
laws, — that,  in  one  word,  the  course  of  the  world  conducts  us  to 
an  elapsed  series  of  time  as  the  condition  of  the  present  time. 
This  series  in  past  time  is  represented  as  real,  not  in  itself, 
but  only  in  connection  with  a  possible  experience.  Thus, 
when  I  say  that  certain  events  occurred  in  past  time,  I  merely 
assert  the  possibility  of  prolonging  the  chain  of  experience, 
from  the  present  perception,  upwards  to  the  conditions  that 
determine  it  according  to  time. 

If  I  represent  to  myself  all  objects  existing  in  all  space  and 
time,  r  do  not  Uierebv  place  these  in  space  and  time  prior  to 
all  experience ;  on  tne  contrary,  such  a  representation  is 
nothing  more  than  the  notion  of  a  possible  experience,  in  its 
absolute  completeness,    lii  experience  alone  are  tliose  objects. 
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nrhich  are  nothing  bat  representations,  given.     But,  when 
I  say,  they  existed  prior  to  my  experience ;  this  means  only 
that  I  must  begin  with  the  perception  present  to  me,  and  fol- 
low the  track  indicated,  until  I  discover  them  in  some  part  or 
region  of  experience.    The  cause  of  the  empirical  condition  of 
this  progression — and  consequently  at  what  member  therein 
I  must  stop,  and  at  what  point  in  the  regress  I  am  to  find 
this  member — is  transcendental,  and  hence  necessarily  incog- 
nizable.    But  with  this  we  have  not  to  do  ;  our  concern  is  only 
with  the  law  of  progression  in  experience,  in  which  objects, 
tliat  is,  pheenomena,  are  given.     It  is  a  matter  of  indifference, 
whether  I  say — I  may  in  the  progress  of  experience  discover 
stars,  at  a  hundred  times  greater  distance  than  the  most  distant 
of  those  now  visible,  or — stars  at  this  distance  may  be  met 
m  space,  although  no  one  has,  or  ever  will  discover  them. 
For,  if  they  are  given  as  things  in  themselves,  vrithont  any 
relation  to  possible  experience ;  they  are  for  me  non-existent, 
consequently,  are  not  objects,  for  they  are  not  contained  in 
the  regressive  series  of  experience.     But,  if  these  phsenomena 
must  be  employed  in  the  construction  or  support  of  the  cos- 
mological  idea  of  an  absolute  whole, — and,  when  we  are  dis- 
cussing a  question  that  over-steps  Uie  limits  of  possible  ex- 
perience ;  the  proper  distinction  of  the  different  theories  of 
the  reality  of  sensuous  objects  is  of  great  importance,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  illusion  which  must  necessarily  arise  from  the 
misinterpretation  of  our  empirical  conceptions. 

THE  ANTINOMY  OF  PUBE  REASON. 

Ssonoir  SETXirTn. 

Critical  Solution  of  the  Cogmologieal  Problem. 

The  antinomy  of  pure  reason  is  based  upon  the  follovring  dia- 
lectical argument :  If  that  which  is  conditioned  is  given,  the 
whole  series  of  its  conditions  is  also  given  ;  but  sensuous  ob- 
jects are  given  as  conditioned  ;  consequently. . . .  This  syllo- 
§ism,  the  major  of  which  seems  so  natural  and  evident,  intro* 
uces  as  many  cosmological  ideas  as  there  are  different  kinds 
of  conditions  in  the  synthesis  of  phaenomena,  in  so  far  as  these 
conditions  constitute  a  series.  These  ideas  require  absolute 
totality  in  the  series,  and  thus  place  reason  in  inextricable  em« 
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hnrrnssment.  Before  proceeding  to  expose  the  fallacy  in 
this  dialectical  nrgnment,  it  will  be  necesaary  to  have  a  correct 
anderstanding  of  certain  conceptions  that  appear  in  it. 

In  the  first  place,  the  following  proposition  is  evident,  and 
indubitably  certain  :  If  the  conditioned  is  given,  a  regress  in 
the  series  of  all  its  conditions  is  thereby  imperatively  required. 
For  the  very  conception  of  a  conditioned,  is  a  conception  of 
something  related  to  a  condition,  and,  if  this  condition  is 
itself  conditioned,  to  another  condition — and  so  on  through 
all  the  members  of  the  series.  This  proposition  is,  therefore, 
analytical,  and  has  nothing  to  fear  from  transcendental  criti- 
cism. It  is  a  logical  postulate  of  reason :  to  pursue,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  connection  of  a  conception  with  its  conditions. 

If,  in  the  second  place,  both  the  conditioned  and  the  con- 
dition are  things  in  themselves,  and  if  the  former  is  given, 
not  only  is  the  regress  to  the  latter  requisite,  but  the  latter  is 
renlly  given  with  tlic  former.  Now,  as  this  is  true  of  all  the 
members  of  the  scries,  the  entire  series  of  conditions,  and 
with  them  the  unconditioned  is  at  the  same  time  given  in  the 
very  fact  of  the  conditioned,  the  existence  of  which  is  possible 
only  in  and  through  that  series,  being  given.  In  this  case, 
the  synthesis  of  the  conditioned  with  its  condition,  is  a  syn- 
thesis of  the  understanding  merely,  which  represents  things  as 
they  are,  without  regarding  whether  and  how  we  can  cognize 
them.  But  if  I  have  to  do  with  phoenomena,  which,  in  their 
character  of  mere  representations,  are  not  given,  if  I  do  not 
attain  to  a  cognition  of  them  (in  other  words,  to  themselves, 
for  they  are  nothing  more  than  empirical  cognitions),  I  am 
not  entitled  to  say :  If  the  conditioned  is  given,  all  its  condi- 
tions (as  phenomena)  are  also  given.  I  cannot,  therefore, 
from  the  fact  of  a  conditioned  being  given,  infer  the  absolute 
totality  of  the  series  of  its  conditions.  For  phoenomena  are 
nothing  but  an  empirical  synthesis  in  apprehension  or  percep- 
tion, and  are  therefore  given  only  in  it.  Now,  in  speaking 
of  phsenomena,  it  does  not  follow,  that,  if  the  conditioned  is 
given,  the  synthesis  which  constitutes  its  empirical  condition 
IS  also  thereby  given  and  presupposed  ;  such  a  synthesis  can 
be  establishea  only  by  an  actual  regress  in  the  series  of  con- 
ditions. But  we  are  entitled  to  say  in  this  case :  that  a  regress 
tc.  the  conditions  of  a  conditioned,  in  other  words,  that  a 
continuous  empirical  synthesis  is  enjoined ;  that,  if  the  condi« 
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tioQs  are  not  given,  they  are  hi  \enBt  reauired ;  and  that  we 
are  certain  to  discover  the  conditions  in  this  regress. 

We  can  now  see  that  the  major  in  the  above  cosniological 
syllogism,  takes  the  conditioned  in  the  transcendental  signifi- 
cation which  it  has  in  the  pare  category,  while  the  minor 
speaks  of  it  in  the  empirical  signification  which  it  lias  in  tliu 
category  as  applied  to  phaenomena.  There  is,  therefore,  a  dia- 
lectical fallacy  in  the  syllogism — a  sophisma  figure  dietionu. 
But  this  fallacy  is  not  a  consciously  devised  one,  hut  a  per- 
fectly natural  illusion  of  the  common  reason  of  man.  For, 
when  a  thing  is  given  as  conditioned,  we  presuppose  in  the 
major  its  conditions  and  their  series,  uuperceived,  as  it  were, 
and  unseen ;  because  this  is  nothing  more  than  the  logical 
requirement  of  complete  and  satisfactory  premisses  for  a  given 
conclusion.  In  this  case,  time  is  altogether  left  out  in  the 
connection  of  the  conditioned  with  the  condition  ;  they  are 
supposed  to  be  given  in  themselves,  and  eontetnporaneously. 
It  is,  moreover,  just  as  natural  to  regard  phsenomena  (in  the 
minor)  as  things  in  themselves  and  as  objects  presented  to  the 
pure  understanding,  as  in  the  major,  in  which  complete  ab- 
straction was  made  of  all  conditions  of  intuition.  But  it  is 
nnder  these  conditions  alone  that  objects  are  given.  Now  we 
overlooked  a  remarkable  distinction  between  the  conceptions. 
The  synthesis  of  the  conditioned  with  ita  condition,  and  the 
complete  series  of  the  latter  (in  the  major)  are  not  limited  by 
time,  and  do  not  contain  the  conception  of  succession.  On 
the  contrary,  the  empirical  synthesis,  and  the  series  of  con- 
ditions in  the  phaenomenal  world — subsumed  in  the  minor-— 
are  necessarily  successive,  and  given  in  time  alone.  It  follows 
that  I  cannot  presuppose  in  the  minor,  as  I  did  in  the  major, 
the  absolute  totality  of  the  synthesis  and  of  the  series  therein 
represented  ;  for  in  the  major  all  the  members  of  the  series 
are  given  as  things  in  themselves — without  any  limitations  or 
conditions  of  time,  while  in  the  minor  they  are  possible  only 
in  and  through  a  successive  regress,  which  cannot  exist,  ex- 
cept it  be  actually  carried  into  execution  in  the  world  of 
phienomena. 

After  this  proof  of  the  vicionsness  of  the  argument  com* 
monly  employed  in  maintaining  cosmological  assertions,  both 
parties  may  now  be  justly  dismissed,  as  advancing  claims 
without  grounds  or   title.    But  the  process  has  not  beeu 
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ended,  by  conTincing  them  that  one  or  both  urere  in  tlie 
wrong,  and  had  maintained  an  assertion  which  was  without 
valid  grounds  of  proof.  Nothing  seems  to  be  clearer  than 
that,  if  one  maintains :  the  world  lias  a  beginning,  and  ano- 
ther :  the  world  has  no  beginning,  one  of  the  two  must  be 
right.  Unt  it  is  likewise  clear,  that,  if  the  eyidence  on  both 
sides  is  equal,  it  is  impossible  to  discover  on  what  side  the 
trnni  lies  ;  and  the  controversy  continues,  although  the  par- 
ties have  been  recommended  to  peace  before  the  tribunal  of 
reason.  There  remains,  then,  no  other  means  of  settling  the 
question  than  to  convince  the  parties,  who  refute  each  other 
with  such  conclusiveness  and  ability,  that  they  are  disputing 
about  nothing,  and  that  a  transcendental  illusion  has  been 
mocking  them  with  visions  of  reality  where  there  is  none. 
This  mode  of  adjusting  a  dispute  which  cannot  be  decided 
upon  its  own  merits,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  lay  before  our 
readers. 


Zeno  of  Elea,  a  subtle  dialectician,  was  severely  reprimanded 
by  Plato  as  a  sophist,  who,  merely  from  the  base  motive  of 
exhibiting  his  skill  in  discussion,  maintained  and  subverted 
the  same  proposition  by  arguments  as  powerful  and  convinc- 
ing on  the  one  side  as  on  the  other.  He  maintained,  for  ex- 
ample, that  God  fwho  was  probably  nothing  more,  in  his  view, 
than  the  world,)  is  neither  finite  nor  infinite,  neither  in  mo- 
tion nor  in  rest,  neither  similar  nor  dissimilar  to  any  other 
thing.  It  seemed  to  those  philosophers  who  criticised  his 
mode  of  discussion,  that  his  purpose  wns  to  deny  completely 
both  of  two  self-contradictory  propositions — which  is  absurd. 
But  I  cannot  believe  that  there  is  any  justice  in  this  accusa* 
tion.  The  first  of  these  propositions  I  shall  presently  con- 
sider in  a  more  detailed  manner.  With  regard  to  the  others, 
if  by  the  word  God  he  understood  merely  the  Universe,  his 
meaning  must  have  been,  that  it  cannot  be  permanently  pre- 
sent in  one  place — that  is,  at  rest,  nor  be  cnpable  of  changing 
its  place— that  is,  of  moving,  because  all  places  are  in  the 
universe,  and  the  universe  itself  is,  therefore,  in  no  place. 
Again,  if  the  universe  contains  in  itself  everything  that  exists, 
it  cannot  be  similar  or  dissimilar  to  any  other  thing,  becanse 
there  is«  in  fact,  no  other  thing  with  which  it  can  be  compared^ 
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If  two  oppoaite  jndgmente  presuppose  a  contingent  impos* 
sible,  or  arbitrary  condition,  botli — in  spite  of  their  opposition 
(which  is,  however,  not  properly  or  really  a  contradiction)— 
fidl  away  ;  because  the  condition,  which  insured  the  validity 
of  both,  has  itself  disappeared. 

If  we  say :  every  body  has  cither  a  good  or  a  bad  smell,  we 
have  omitted  a  third  possible  judgment — ^it  has  no  smell  at 
all ;  and  thus  both  conflictiue  statements  may  be  false.  If 
we  say  :  it  is  either  good-smelling  or  not  good-smelling  (vel 
tuateoUns  vel  HOH-suaveolens),  both  judgments  are  contra- 
dictorily opposed ;  and  the  contradictory  opposite  of  the 
former  judgment — some  bodies  are  not  good-smelling — em- 
braces also  those  bodies  which  have  no  smell  at  all.  In  the 
preceding  pair  of  opposed  judgments  (per  disparata),  the 
contingent  condition  of  the  conception  of  body  (smell)  at- 
tached to  both  conflicting  statements,  instead  of  having  been 
omitted  in  the  latter,  which  is  consequently  not  the  contra- 
dictory opposite  of  the  former. 

If,  accordingly,  we  say :  the  world  is  either  infinite  in  ex- 
tension, or  it  is  not  infinite  (non  est  infitiitus) ;  and  if  the 
former  proposition  is  false,  its  contradictory  opposite — the 
world  is  not  infinite,  must  be  true.  And  thus  I  should  deny 
the  existence  of  an  infinite,  without,  however,  affirming  the 
existence  of  a  finite  world.  But  if  we  construct  our  propo- 
sition thus — the  world  is  either  infinite  or  finite  (noninfinite), 
both  statements  may  be  false.  For,  in  this  case,  we  consider 
the  world  as  per  se  determined  in  regard  to  quantity,  and 
while,  in  the  one  judgment,  we  deny  its  infinite  and  conse- 
quently, perhaps,  its  independent  existence  ;  in  tlie  other,  we 
append  to  the  world,  regarded  as  a  thing  in  itself,  a  certain 
determination — that  of  finitude  ;  and  the  latter  may  be  false 
as  well  as  the  former,  if  the  world  is  not  given  as  a  thiti^  in 
itself,  and  Uius  neither  as  finite  nor  as  infinite  in  quantity. 
This  kind  of  opposition  I  may  be  allowed  to  term  dialectical; 
that  of  contradictories  may  be  called  analytical  opposition. 
Thus  then,  of  two  dialectically  opposed  judgments  both  may 
be  false,  from  the  fact,  that  the  one  is  not  a  mere  contradic- 
tory of  the  other,  but  actually  enounces  more  than  is  requisite 
for  a  full  and  complete  contradiction. 

When  we  regard  the  two  propositions— the  world  is  infinite 
in  quantity,  and,  the  world  is  finite  in  quanUty,  as  contra- 
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dictory  opposites,  we  are  assaming  that  the  world— the  com- 
plete seriea  of  phtenomena — is  a  thing  in  itself.  For  it  re- 
mninfl  aa  a  permanent  qnantity,  whether  I  deny  the  infinite 
or  the  finite  regress  in  the  series  of  its  phtenomena.  But  if 
we  dismiss  this  assumption — this  transccndotital  illusion,  and 
deny  that  it  is  a  thing  in  itself,  the  contradictory  opposition 
is  metamorphosed  into  a  merely  dialectical  one ;  and  the 
world,  as  not  existing  in  itself — ^independently  of  the  regressive 
series  of  my  representations,  exists  in  like  manner  neither  as 
a  whole  which  is  infinite  nor  as  a  whole  which  is  finite  in 
itrtelf.  The  universe  exists  for  me  only  in  the  empirical  re- 
gress of  the  series  of  pheenomena,  and  not  per  se.  If,  then, 
it  is  always  conditioned,  it  is  never  given  completely  or  as  a 
whole ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  not  an  unconditioned  whole,  and 
does  not  exist  as  such,  either  with  an  infinite,  or  with  a  finite 
quantity. 

What  we  have  here  said  of  the  first  cosmological  idea — that 
of  the  absolute  totality  of  quantity  in  phcenomena,  applies 
also  to  the  others.  The  scries  of  conditions  is  discoverable 
only  in  the  regressive  synthesis  itself,  and  not  in  the  phse- 
iiomenon  considered  as  a  thing  in  itself— given  prior  to  all  re- 
gress. Hence  I  am  compelled  to  say :  the  aggregate  of  parts 
in  a  given  pheenomenon  is  in  itself  neither  finite  nor  infinite; 
and  these  parts  are  given  only  in  the  regressive  svnthesis  of 
decomposition — a  synthesis  which  is  never  given  in  absolute 
completeness^  either  as  finite,  or  as  infinite.  The  same  is  the 
case  with  the  series  of  subordinated  causes,  or  of  the  con- 
ditioned up  to  the  unconditioned  and  necessary  existence, 
which  can  never  be  regarded  as  in  itself,  and  in  its  totality, 
either  as  finite  or  as  infinite  ;  because,  as  a  series  of  subor- 
dinate representations,  it  subsists  only  in  the  dynamical  re- 
gress, and  cannot  be  regarded  as  existing  preyiously  to  this 
regress,  or  as  a  self-subsistent  series  of  things. 

Thus  tlie  antinomy  of  pure  reason  in  its  cosmological  ideas 
disappears.  For  the  above  demonstration  has  established  the 
fact  tliat  it  is  merely  the  product  of  a  dialectical  and  illusory 
opposition,  which  arises  from  the  application  of  the  idea  of 
absolute  totality — admissible  only  as  a  condition  of  things 
in  themselves,  to  phcenomena,  which  exist  only  in  our  repre- 
sentations, and  —  when  constituting  a  series  —  in  a  succcs* 
sive  regress.  This  antinomy  of  reason  may,  however,  be 
*eally  profitable  to  our  speculative  interests,  not  in  the  way  of 
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contributing  any  dogmatical  addition,  but  aa  presenting  to  ui 
another  material  support  in  our  critical  inyestigations.  For 
it  furnishes  us  with  an  indirect  proof  of  the  transcendental 
ideality  of  phaenomena,  if  our  minds  were  not  completely 
satisfied  with  the  direct  proof  set  forth  in  the  Transcendental 
Esthetic.  The  proof  would  proceed  in  the  following  di- 
lemma. If  the  world  is  a  whole  existing  in  itself,  it  must  be 
either  finite  or  infinite.  But  it  is  neither  finite  nor  infinite — 
as  has  been  shown,  on  the  one  side,  by  the  thesis,  on  the 
other,  by  the  antithesis.  Therefore  the  world — the  content 
of  all  phfenomena — ^is  not  a  whole  existing  in  itself.  It  fol- 
lows that  phenomena  are  nothing,  apart  from  our  representa- 
tions. And  this  is  what  we  mean  by  transcendental  ideality. 
This  remark  is  of  some  importance.  It  enables  us  to  see 
that  the  proofs  of  the  fourfold  antinomy  are  not  mere  sophis- 
tries— ^are  not  fallacious,  but  grounded  on  the  nature  of  rea- 
son, and  valid — ^under  the  supposition  that  phsenomena  are 
things  in  themselves.  The  opposition  of  the  judgments  which 
follow  make  it  e?ident  that  a  fallacy  lay  in  the  witial  suppo- 
sition, and  thus  helps  us  to  discover  the  true  constitution  of 
objects  of  sense.  This  transcendental  dialectic  does  not  fa- 
vour scepticism,  although  it  presents  us  with  a  triumphant 
demonstration  of  the  advantages  of  the  sceptical  method,  the 
great  utility  of  which  is  apparent  in  the  antinomy,  where  the 
arguments  of  reason  were  allowed  to  confront  each  other  iti 
undiminished  force.  And  although  the  result  of  these  con- 
flicts of  reason  is  not  what  we  expected — although  we  have  ob- 
tained no  positive  dogmatical  addition  to  metaphysical  science, 
we  have  still  reaped  a  great  advantage  in  the  correction  of  our 
judgments  on  these  subjects  of  thought. 

ANTINOMY  OP  PURE  REASON. 

Seotiok  Eighth. 

Regulative  Principle  of  Pure  Reason  in  relation  to  the  Coi" 

moloyical  Ideas. 

Thi  cosmological  principle  of  totality  could  not  give  us  any 
certain  knowledge  in  regard  to  the  nuunmum  in  the  series  oi 
conditions  in  the  world  of  sense,  considered  as  a  thing  ia 
itaelf.    The  actual  regress  in  the  series  is  the  only  means  of 
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approaching  this  maximum.  This  principle  of  pare  reason, 
therefore,  may  still  be  considered  as  valid — not  as  an  axiom 
enabling  us  to  cogitate  totality  in  the  object  as  actual,  but  as 
a  problem  for  the  understanding,  which  requires  it  to  institute 
and  to  continue,  in  conformity  with  the  idea  of  totality  in  the 
mind,  the  regress  in  the  series  of  the  conditions  of  a  given 
conditioned.  For  in  the  world  of  sense,  that  is,  in  space  and 
time,  every  condition  which  we  discover  in  our  investigation 
of  phcenomena  is  itself  conditioned ;  because  sensuous  objects 
arc  not  things  in  themselves  (in  which  case  an  absolutely  un- 
conditioned might  be  reached  in  the  progress  of  cognition), 
but  are  merely  empirical  representations,  the  conditions  of 
which  must  always  be  found  in  intuition.  The  principle  of 
reason  is  therefore  properly  a  mere  rule — prescribing  a  re- 
gress in  the  series  of  conditions  for  given  phsenomena,  and 
prohibiting  any  pause  or  rest  on  an  absolutely  unconditioned. 
It  is,  therefore,  not  a  principle  of  the  possibility  of  experience 
or  of  the  empirical  cognition  of  sensuous  objects — consequently 
not  a  principle  of  the  understanding ;  for  every  experience  is 
confined  within  certain  proper  limits  determined  by  the  given 
intuition.  Still  less  is  it  a  constitutive  principle  of  reason 
authorising  ns  to  extend  our  conception  of  the  sensuous 
world  beyond  all  possible  experience.  It  is  merely  a  prin- 
ciple for  the  enlargement  and  extension  of  experience  as  far  as 
is  possible  for  human  faculties.  It  forbids  us  to  consider 
any  empirical  limits  as  absolute.  It  is,  hence,  a  principle  of 
reason,  which,  as  a  rule,  dictates  how  we  ought  to  proceed  in 
our  empirical  regress,  but  is  unable  to  anticipate  or  indicate 
prior  to  the  empirical  regress  what  is  given  m  the  object  it- 
self. I  have  termed  it  for  this  reason  a  regtdative  principle 
of  reason  ;  while  the  principle  of  the  absolute  totality  of  the 
series  of  conditions,  as  existing  in  itself  and  given  in  the  ob- 
ject, is  a  constitutive  cosmological  principle.  This  distinction 
will  at  once  demonstrate  the  falsehood  of  the  constitutive 
principle,  and  prevent  us  from  attributing  (by  a  transcen- 
dental subreptio)  objective  reality  to  an  idea,  which  is  valid 
only  as  a  rule. 

in  order  to  understand  the  proper  meaning  of  this  rule  of 
pure  reason,  we  must  notice  first,  that  it  cannot  tell  us  what 
the  object  is,  but  only  how  the  empirical  regress  is  to  be  pro- 
eeeded  with  in  order  to  attain  to  the  complete  conception  of 
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the  object.  If  it  gave  iis  any  information  in  respect  to  the 
former  atatement,  it  would  be  a  conatitutivc  principle — a  prin- 
ciple impossible  from  the  nature  of  pure  reason.  It  will  not 
therefore  enable  us  to  establish  any  such  conclusions  as — the 
ieriea  of  conditions  for  a  given  conditioned  is  in  itself  finite, 
or,  it  is  infinite.  For,  in  this  case,  we  should  be  cogitating 
in  the  mere  idea  of  absolute  totality,  an  object  which  is  not 
and  cannot  be  given  in  experience ;  inasmuch  as  we  should 
be  attributing  a  reality  objective  and  independent  of  the  em- 
pirical synthesis,  to  a  series  of  pheenomena.  This  idea  of 
reason  cannot  then  be  regarded  as  valid — except  as  a  rule  for 
the  regressive  synthesis  in  the  series  of  conditions,  according 
to  which  we  must  proceed  from  the  conditioned,  through  all 
intermediate  and  subordinate  conditions,  up  to  the  uncondi- 
tioned ;  although  this  goal  is  unattained  and  unattainable. 
For  the  absolutely  unconditioned  cannot  be  discoyered  in  the 
sphere  of  experience. 

We  now  proceed  to  determine  clearly  our  notion  of  a 
synthesis  which  can  never  be  complete.  There  are  two 
terms  commonly  employed  for  this  purpose.  These  terms 
are  regarded  as  expressions  of  different  and  distinguish- 
able notions,  although  the  ground  of  the  distinction  has 
never  been  clearly  exposed.  The  term  employed  by  the 
mathematicians,  is  proffressui  in  infinitum.  The  philosophers 
prefer  the  expression  progregsus  in  indefinitum.  Without 
detaining  the  reader  with  an  examination  of  the  reasons  for 
such  a  distinction,  or  with  remarks  on  the  right  or  wrong  use 
of  the  terms,  I  shall  endeavour  clearly  to  determine  these 
conceptions,  so  far  as  is  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  this 
Critique. 

We  may,  with  propriety,  say  of  a  straight  line,  that  it  may  be 
produced  to  infinity.  In  this  case  the  distinction  between  a  jiro- 
ffreasM  in  infinitum  and  a  progressus  in  indefinitum  is  a  mere 
piece  of  subtlety.  For,  although  when  we  say,  produce  a  straight 
line — ^it  is  more  correct  to  say  in  indefinitum  than  in  infinitum  ; 
because  tlie  former  means,  produce  it  as  far  as  you  please,  the 
second,  you  must  not  cease  to  produce  it ;  the  expression  in  infi- 
nitum is,  when  we  are  speaking  of  the  power  to  do  it,  perfectly 
correct,  for  we  can  always  make  it  longer  if  we  please — on  to 
infinity.  And  this  remark  holds  good  in  all  cases,  when  we 
speak  of  a  progrestus,  that  is,  an  advancement  from  the  coup 
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dition  to  the  conditioned ;  this  pouihle  advancement  alwrnyii 
proceeds  to  infinity.  We  mny  proceed  from  n  given  pair  in 
the  descending  line  of  generation  from  father  to  son,  and 
cogitate  a  never-ending  Hue  of  descendants  from  it.  For  in 
such  a  case  reason  does'  not  demand  absolute  totality  in  the 
series,  because  it  does  not  presuppose  it  as  a  condition  and  as 
given  (datum)^  but  merely  as  conditioned,  and  as  capable  of 
being  given  (dabile). 

Very  different  is  the  case  with  the  problem — how  far  the 
regress,  which  ascends  from  the  given  conditioned  to  the 
conditions,  must  extend ;  whether  I  can  say — it  is  a  regreia 
in  infinitum,  or  only  in  indefinitum  ;  and  whether,  for  example, 
setting  out  from  the  human  beings  at  present  alive  in  the 
world,  I  may  ascend  in  the  series  of  their  ancestors,  in  infiniiuM 
— or  whether  all  that  can  be  said  is,  that  so  far  as  I  have  pro* 
ceeded,  I  have  discovered  no  empirical  ground  for  considering 
the  series  limited,  so  that  I  am  justified,  and  indeed,  compelled 
to  search  for  ancestors  still  further  back,  although  I  am  not 
obliged  by  the  idea  of  reason  to  presnppose  them. 

My  answer  to  this  question  is :  if  the  series  is  given  in 
empirical  intuition  as  a  whole,  the  regress  in  the  series  of  its 
internal  conditions  proceeds  in  infinitum:  but,  if  only  one 
member  of  the  series  is  given,  from  which  the  regress  is  to 
proceed  to  absolute  totality,  the  regress  is  possible  only  in 
indefinitum.  For  example,  the  division  of  a  portion  of  matter 
given  within  certain  limits — of  a  body,  that  is — proceeds  tit 
infinitum.  For,  as  the  condition  of  this  whole  is  its  part,  and 
the  condition  of  the  [)nrt  a  part  of  the  part,  and  so  on,  and 
as  in  this  regress  of  decomposition  an  unconditioned  indivi- 
sible member  of  the  series  of  conditions  is  not  to  be  found ; 
there  are  no  reasons  or  grounds  in  experience  for  stoppine  in 
the  division,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  more  remote  memoeni 
of  the  division  are  actually  and  empirically  given  prior  to  this 
division.  That  is  to  say,  the  division  proceeds  to  infinity. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  series  of  ancestors  of  any  given  human 
being  is  nut  given,  in  its  absolute  totality,  in  any  experience  ; 
and  yet  the  regress  proceeds  from  every  genealogical  member 
of  this  scries  to  one  still  higher,  and  does  not  meet  with  any 
empirical  limit  presenting  an  absolutely  unconditioned  member 
of  the  series.  But  as  the  members  of  such  a  series  are  not 
contained  in  the  empirical  intuition  of  the  whole,  prior  to  tht 
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regress,  this  regress  does  not  proceed  to  infinity,  but  only 
in  indefinitum^  that  is,  we  are  called  Upon  to  discover 
other  and  higher  members,  inrhich  are  themselves  always 
conditioned. 

In  neither  case — the  regressua  in  infinitum,  nor  the  regreM- 
9U9  in  indefinitum,  is  the  series  of  conditions  to  be  considered 
as  actually  infinite  in  the  object  itself.  Tliis  might  be  true  of 
things  in  themselves,  but  it  cannot  be  asserted  of  phenomena, 
which,  as  conditions  of  each  other,  are  only  given  in  the  em- 
pirical regress  itself.  Hence,  the  question  x!'j  longer  is, 
Wliat  is  the  quantity  of  this  series  of  conditions  in  itself — is 
it  finite  or  infinite f  for  it  is  nothing  in  itself;  but.  How  is 
the  empirical  regress  to  be  commenced,  and  how  far  ought  we 
to  proceed  with  it  ?  And  here  a  signal  distinction  in  the  ap- 
plication of  this  rule  becomes  apparent.  If  the  whole  is 
Kiven  empirically,  it  is  possible  to  recede  in  the  series  of  its 
internal  conditions  to  infinity.  But  if  the  whole  is  not  given, 
and  can  only  be  given  by  and  through  the  empirical  regress^ 
I  can  only  say — it  is  pouihU  to  infinity,*  to  proceed  to  still 
higher  conditions  in  tlie  series.  In  the  first  case  I  am  justi- 
fied in  asserting  that  more  members  are  empirically  given  in 
the  object  than  I  attain  to  in  the  regress  (of  decomposition). 
In  the  second  case,  I  am  justified  only  in  saying,  that  I  can 
always  proceed  furtiier  in  the  regress,  because  no  member  of 
the  series  is  given  as  absolutely  conditioned,  and  thus  a  higher 
member  is  possible,  and  an  inquiry  with  regard  to  it  is  neces- 
sary. In  the  one  case  it  is  necessary  to  find  other  members 
of  the  scries,  in  the  other  it  is  necessary  to  inquire  for  others, 
inasmuch  as  experience  presents  no  absolute  limitation  of  the 
regress.  For,  either  you  do  not  possess  a  perception  which 
absolutely  limits  your  empirical  regress,  and  in  this  case  the 
regress  cannot  be  regarded  as  complete  ;  or,  you  do  possess 
such  a  limitative  perception,  in  which  case  it  is  not  a  part  of 
your  series  (for  that  which  litnita  must  be  distinct  from  that 
which  is  limited  by  it),  and  it  is  incumbent  on  you  to  continue 
your  regress  up  to  this  condition,  and  so  on. 

These  remarks  will  be  placed  in  their  proper  light  by  their 
application  in  the  following  section. 

*  Kaut't  meaning  is :  Iiiflnlty,  in  the  first  case,  is  a  quality,  or  may 
be  predicated,  of  the  ityma  ;  while  in  the  second  case,  it  is  only  u  bt 
indicated  of  the  potailfiUtjf  of  the  regress. — TV*. 
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ANTINOMY  OP  PURB  REASON. 

Seotiok  Ninth. 

Of  the  Smpirical  Uie  of  ike  Reffulatire  Prtneiple  of  Reoion 
'   with  regard  to  ike  Cosmological  tdeoi. 

W«  hftve  shown  thnt  no  trfmBcendenUl  use  can  be  made  either 
of  the  conceptions  of  reason  or  of  understanding.  We  haTe 
shown,  likewise,  that  the  demand  of  absolute  totality  in  the 
series  *  of  conditions  in  the  world  of  sense  arises  from  a 
transcendental  employment  of  reason,  resting  on  the  opinion 
that  phsenomena  are  to  be  regarded  as  things  in  themseWes. 
It  follows  that  we  are  not  recjuired  to  answer  the  question  re- 
specting the  absolute  qiuintity  of  a  series — whetlier  it  is  w 
itself  limited  or  unlimited.  We  are  only  called  upon  to  de 
termine  how  far  we  must  proceed  in  the  empirical  regress 
from  condition  to  condition,  in  order  to  discover,  in  confor- 
mity with  the  rule  of  reason,  a  full  and  correct  answer  to  the 
questions  proposed  by  reason  itself. 

This  principle  of  reason  is  hence  valid  only  as  a  rule  for  the 
extension  of  a  possible  experience — its  invalidity  as  a  principle 
constitutive  of  phenomena  in  themselves  having  been  suffi- 
ciently demonstrated.  And  thus,  too,  the  antinomial  conflict 
of  reason  witli  itself  is  completely  put  an  end  to ;  inasmuch 
as  we  have  not  only  presented  a  critical  solution  of  the  fallacy 
lurking  in  the  opposite  statements  of  reason,  but  have  shown 
the  true  meaning  of  the  ideas  which  gave  rise  to  these  state- 
ments. The  dialectical  principle  of  reason  has,  therefore^ 
been  chanced  into  a  doctrinal  principle.  But  in  fact,  if  this 
principle,  in  the  subjective  signification  which  we  have  shown 
to  be  its  only  true  sense,  may  be  guaranteed  as  a  principle 
of  the  unceasing  extension  of  the  employment  of  our  un- 
derstanding, its  influence  and  value  are  just  as  great  as  if 
it  were  an  axiom  for  the  d  priori  determination  of  objects. 
For  such  an  axiom  could  not  exert  a  stronger  influence  on 
the  extension  and  rectification  of  our  knowledge,  otherwise 
than  by  procuring  for  the  principles  of  the  understanding  tho 
most  widely  expanded  employment  in  tho  field  of  experience. 

T 
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I. 

Solution  df  the  Coamological    Idea  of  the  Totality  of  thi 
Composition  of  Phtenomena  in  the  Universe, 

Here,  as  well  aa  in  the  case  of  the  other  coBinologica] 
problems,  the  ground  of  the  regulative  principle  of  reason  it 
the  proposition,  that  in  our  empirical  regress  no  experience 
of  an  absolute  limit,  and  consequently  no  experience  of  a  con- 
aition,  which  is  itself  absolutely  unconditioned,  is  discoTer- 
able.  And  the  truth  of  this  proposition  itself  rests  upon  the 
consideration,  that  such  an  experience  must  represent  to  ns 
plieenomena  as  timited  by  nothing  or  the  mere  void,  on'which 
our  continued  regress  by  means  of  perception  must  abut— - 
which  is  impossible. 

Now  this  proposition,  which  declarea  tliat  every  condition 
"attained  in  the  empirical  regress  must  itself  be  considered  em- 
pirically conditioned,  contains  the  rule  in  terminis,  which  re- 
quires me,  to  whatever  extent  I  may  have  proceeded  in  the 
ascending  series,  always  to  look  for  some  higher  member  in 
the  series — whether  this  member  is  to  become  known  to  me 
through  experience,  or  not. 

Nothing  further  is  necessary,  then,  for  the  solution  of  the 
first  cosmological  problem,  than  to  decide,  whether,  in  the  ret 
gress  to  the  unconditioned  quantity  of  the  universe  (as  re- 
gards space  and  time),  this  never  limited  ascent  ought  to  be 
called  a  regressus  in  infimtum  or  in  indefinitum. 

The  general  representation  which  we  form  in  our  minds  of 
the  series  of  all  past  states  or  conditions  of  the  world,  or  of 
all  the  things  which  at  present  exist  in  it»  is  itself  nothing 
more  tlian  a  possible  empirical  regress,  which  is  cogitated — 
although  in  an  undetermined  manner — in  the  mind,  and  whiah 
gives  rise  to  the  conception  of  a  series  of  conditions  for  a 
given  object.*  Now  I  have  a  conception  of  the  universe,  but 
not  an  intuition — that  is,  not  an  intuition  of  it  as  a  whole. 
Thus  I  cannot  infer  the  magnitude  of  the  regress  from  the 

*  The  cosmical  series  can  neither  be  greater  nor  smaller  than  the  pos- 
sible empirical  regress,  upon  which  its  conception  is  based.  And  as  this 
regress  cannot  be  a  determinate  infinite  regress,  still  less  a  determinate 
finite  (absolutely  limited),  it  is  evident,  that  we  cannot  regard  the  world 
as  either  finite  or  infinite,  because  the  regress,  which  gives  us  the  repva* 
sentacimi  of  the  world,  is  neither  finite  nor  infinite* 
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ijuantity  or  magnitude  of  the  world,  and  determiue  the 
brmer  by  means  of  the  hitter ;  (m  the  contrary,  I  miist  first 
of  all  form  a  conception  of  the  quantity  or  magnitude  of  the 
world  from  the  magnitude  of  the  empirical  regress.  But  of 
this  regress  I  know  nothing  more,  than  that  I  ought  to  pro- 
ceed from  every  given  member  of  the  series  of  conditions  to 
one  still  higher.  But  the  quantity  of  the  aniverse  is  not 
thereby  determined,  and  we  cannot  afRrm  that  this  regress 
proceeds  in  infinitum.  Such  an  afllrmation  would  anticipate 
the  members  of  the  series  which  have  not  yet  been  reached, 
and  represent  the  number  of  them  as  beyond  the  grasp  of  any 
empirical  synthesis ;  it  would  consequently  determine  the 
cosmical  quantity  prior  to  the  regress  fal though  only  in  a 
negative  manner) — which  is  impossible.  For  the  world  is  not 
given  in  its  totality  in  any  intuition  ;  consequently,  its  quan- 
tity cannot  be  given  prior  to  the  regress.  It  follows  that  wo 
are  unable  to  make  any  declaration  respecting  the  cosmical 
quantity  in  itself — not  even  that  the  regress  in  it  is  a  regress 
in  infinitum  ;  we  must  only  endeavour  to  attain  to  a  conception 
of  the  quantity  of  the  universe,  in  conformity  with  the  rule 
which  determines  the  empirical  regress  in  it.  But  this  rule 
merely  requires  us  never  to  admit  an  absolute  limit  to  our  series 
— how  far  soever  we  may  have  proceeded  in  it,  but  always, 
on  the  contrary,  to  subordinate  every  phsenomenon  to  some 
other  as  its  condition,  and  consequently  to  proceed  to  this  higher 
phsenomenon.  Such  a  regress  is,  therefore,  the  reyreBsue 
in  indefinitunif  which,  as  not  determining  a  quantity  in  the 
object,  is  clearly  distinguishable  from  the  regreMtis  in  infinitum. 
It  follows  from  what  we  have  said  that  we  are  not  justified 
in  declaring  the  world  to  be  infinite  in  space,  or  as  regards 
past  time.  For  this  conception  of  an  infinite  given  quantity 
IS  empirical ;  but  wc  cannot  apply  the  conception  of  an  infinite 
quantity  to  the  world  as  an  object  of  the  senses.  I  cannot 
say,  the  regress  from  a  given  perception  to  every  thing  limited 
either  in  space  or  time,  proceeds  in  infinitum — for  this 
presupposes  an  infinite  cosmical  quantity;  neither  can  I 
say,  it  \B  finite — for  an  absolute  limit  is  likewise  impossible,  in 
eiperience.  It  follows  that  I  am  not  entitled  to  make  any 
assertion  at  all  respecting  the  whole  object  of  experience — the 
world  of  sense ;  I  must  hmit  my  declarations  to  the  rule,  accord* 
Ing  to  which  experience  or  empirical  knowledge  is  to  be  attained^ 

T  2 
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To  the  queBtion»  therefore^  respecting  the  cosmical  qniiQ* 
tity,  the  first  and  negative  answer  is  :  Tlie  world  has  no  be« 
ginning  in  time,  and  no  absolute  limit  in  space. 

For,  in  the  contrarr  case,  it  would  be  limited  by  a  Toid 
time  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  a  Toid  space  on  the  other. 
Now,  since  the  world,  as  a  phenomenon,  cannot  be  thua 
limited  in  itself — for  a  phsenomenon  is  not  a  tiling  in  itself; 
it  must  be  possible  for  us  to  haye  a  perception  of  this  limita- 
tion by  a  yoid  time  and  a  void  space.  But  such  a  perception 
—such  an  experience  is  impossible ;  because  it  has  no  content. 
Consequently,  an  absolute  cosmical  limit  is  empirically,  and 
therefore  absolutely,  impossible.* 

From  this  follows  the  affirmative  answer :  The  regress  in 
the  series  of  pheenomena — as  a  determination  of  the  cosmical 
quantity,  proceeds  in  indefinitum.  This  is  equivalent  to  say- 
ing— the  world  of  sense  has  no  absolute  quantity,  but  the 
empirical  regress  (through  which  alone  the  world  of  sense  is 
presented  to  us  on  the  side  of  its  conditions)  rests  upon  a 
rule,  which  requires  it  to  proceed  from  every  member  of  the 
series — as  conditioned,  to  one  still  more  remote  (whether 
through  personal  experience,  or  by  means  of  history,  or  the 
chain  of  cause  and  effect),  and  not  to  cease  at  any  point  in 
this  extension  of  the  possible  empirical  employment  of  the 
understanding.  And  this  is  the  proper  and  only  use  which 
reason  can  make  of  its  principles. 

The  above  rule  does  not  prescribe  an  unceasing  regress  in 
one  kind  of  phsenomena.  It  does  not»  for  example,  forbid  us, 
in  our  ascent  from  an  individual  human  being  through  the 
line  of  his  ancestors,  to  expect  that  we  shall  discover  at  some 
point  of  the  regress  a  primeval  pair,  or  to  admit,  in  the  series 
of  heavenly  bodies,  a  sun  at  the  farthest  possible  distance 
from  some  centre.  All  that  it  demands  is  a  perpetual  pro- 
gress from    phsenomena  to  pheenomena,  even  although  an 

*  The  reader  will  remark  that  the  proof  presented  above  ii  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  dogmatical  demonsiraiioii  given  in  the  antithesis  of  the 
tint  antinomy.  In  that  demonstration,  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  the 
world  is  a  thing  in  itself— given  in  its  totality  prior  to  all  regreu,  and  a 
determined  position  in  space  and  time  was  denied  to  it — if  it  was  nol 
considered  as  occupying  all  time  and  all  space.  Hence  our  oondnsiM 
dilTered  from  that  given  above ;  for  we  inferred  in  the  antithesis  the  ao- 
tual  infinity  of  the  world. 
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acttial  perception  is  not  presented  by  them  (as  in  the  ease  of 
our  perceptions  being  so  weak,  as  that  we  are  nnable  to  be- 
come conscious  of  them),  since  they,  nevertheless,  belong  to 
possible  experience. 

Every  beginning  is  in  time,  and  all  limits  to  extension  are  in 
space.  But  space  and  time  are  in  the  world  of  sense.  Con- 
seqaently  pheenomena  in  the  world  are  conditionally  limited, 
bnt  ike  world  itself  is  not  limited,  either  conditionally  or  nn- 
conditionslly. 

For  this  reason,  and  because  neither  the  world  nor  the 
cosmical  series  of  conditions  to  a  given  conditioned  can  b6 
completely  gwen,  our  conception  of  the  cosmical  quantity 
is  given  only  in  and  through  the  regress  and  not  prior  to  it-^ 
in  a  collective  intuition.  But  the  regress  itself  is  really  nothing 
more  than  the  determining  of  the  cosmical  quantity^  and  can* 
not  therefore  give  us  any  determined  conception  of  it — still 
less  a  conception  of  a  quantity  which  is,  in  relation  to  a  certain 
standard,  infinite.  The  regress  does  not,  therefore,  proceed 
to  infinity  (an  infinity  given),  but  only  to  an  indefinite  extent, 
for  the  purpose  of  presenting  to  us  a  quantity — realiied  only 
in  and  through  the  regress  itself. 

II. 

Solution  of  the  Cosmologieal  Idea  of  the  Totality  of  the 
Division  of  a  Whole  given  in  Intuition, 

When  I  divide  a  whole  which  is  given  in  intuition,  I  pro- 
ceed from  a  conditioned  to  its  conditions.  The  division  of  the 
parts  of  the  whole  {subdivirio  or  decomposifio)  is  a  regress  in 
the  series  of  these  conditions.  The  absolute  totality  of  this 
scries  would  be  actually  attained  and  given  to  the  mind,  if  the 
regress  could  arrive  at  aimple  parts.  But  if  all  the  parts  in  a 
continuous  decomposition  are  themselves  divisible,  the  division, 
that  is  to  say,  the  regress,  proceeds  from  the  conditioned  to 
its  conditions  in  injimtnm ;  because  the  condiMons  (the  parts) 
are  themselves  contained  in  the  conditioned,  and,  as  the  latter 
is  given  in  a  limited  intuition,  the  former  are  all  given  along 
with  it.  This  regress  cannot,  therefore,  be  called  a  regressus 
in  indejinitnm,  as  hnppened  in  the  case  of  the  preceding  cos- 
mological  idea,  the  regress  in  which  proceeded  from  the  con* 
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ditioned  to  the  conditions  not  given  contemporaneously  and 
along  with  it,  but  discoverable  only  through  the  empirical 
regress.  We  are  not,  however,  entitled  to  affirm  of  a  whole  of 
tliis  kind,  which  is  divisible  in  infinitum,  that  ii  eamists  of 
an  infinite  number  of  parte.  For,  although  all  the  parts  are 
contained  in  the  intuition  of  the  whole,  the  whole  divieion  ia 
not  contained  therein.  The  division  is  contained  onlv  in  the 
progressing  decomposition — in  the  regress  itself,  which  is  the 
condition  of  the  possibility  and  actuality  of  the  series.  Now^ 
as  this  regress  is  infinite,  all  the  members  (parts)  to  which  it 
attains  must  be  contained  in  the  given  whole  as  an  aggregate. 
But  the  complete  eeriee  of  division  is  not  contained  therein. 
For  this  series,  being  infinite  in  succession  and  always  incom* 
plete,  cannot  represent  an  infinite  number  of  members,  and 
still  less  a  composition  of  these  members  into  a  whole. 

To  apply  this  remark  to  space.  Bvery  limited  part  of  space 
presented  to  intuition  is  a  whole,  the  parts  of  which  are  always 
spaces — ^to  whatever  extent  subdifided.  Every  limited  space 
is  hence  divisible  to  infinity. 

Let  us  again  apply  the  remark  to  an  external  phsenomenou 
enclosed  in  limits,  that  is,  a  body.  The  divisibility  of  a  body 
rests  upon  the  divisibility  of  space,  which  is  the  condition  of 
the  possibility  of  the  body  as  an  extended  whole.  A  body  is 
consequently  divisible  to  infinity,  though  it  does  not,  for  that 
reason,  consist  of  an  infinite  number  of  parts. 

It  certainly  seems  that,  as  a  body  must  be  cogitated  as 
substance  in  space,  the  law  of  divisibility  would  not  be  appli- 
cable to  it  as  substance.  For  we  may  and  ought  to  grant,  in 
tlie  case  of  space,  that  division  or  decomposition,  to  any 
extent,  never  can  utterly  annihilate  composition  (that  is  to 
sav,  the  smallest  part  of  space  must  still  consist  of  spaces)  ; 
otherwise  space  would  entirely  cease  to  exist— which  is  im- 
possible.  But,  the  assertion  on  the  other  hand,  that  when  all 
composition  in  matter  is  annihilated  in  thought,  nothing  re- 
mains, does  not  seem  to  harmonise  with  the  conception  of 
substance,  which  must  be  properly  the  subject  of  all  compo- 
sition and  must  remain,  even  after  the  conjunction  of  its  attri- 
butes in  space— which  constituted  a  body — is  annihilated  in 
thought.  But  this  is  not  the  case  with  substance  in  the 
pluenomenal  world,  which  is  not  a  thing  in  itself  cogitated  by 
the  pare  category.    Phsenomenal  substance  is  not  an  absolute 
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•abject ;  it  is  merely  li  permanent  sensuous  imaee»  and  nothing 
more  than  an  intuition,  in  which  the  unconditioned  is  not  to 
be  found. 

But,  although  this  rule  of  progress  to  infinity  is  legitimate 
and  applicable  to  the  subdivision  of  a  phsenomenon,  as  a  mere 
occupation  or  filling  of  space,  it  is  not  applicable  to  a  whole  con- 
sisting of  a  number  of  distinct  parts  and  constituting  a  q^nittm 
discretum — that  is  to  say,  an  organised  body.  It  cannot  be 
admitted  that  every  part  in  an  organised  whole  is  itself  organ- 
iked,  and  that,  in  analysing  it  to  infinity,  we  must  always 
meet  with  organised  parts  ;  although  we  may  allow  that  the 
parts  of  the  matter  which  we  decompose  in  infinitum,  may  be 
organised.  For  the  infinity  of  the  division  of  a  phsenomenon  in 
space  rests  altogether  on  the  fact  that  tlie  divisibility  of  a  phse- 
nomenon is  given  only  in  and  through  this  infinity,  that  is  an 
undetermined  number  of  parts  is  given,  while  the  parts  them- 
selves are  given  and  determined  only  in  and  through  the  sub- 
division ;  in  a  word,  the  infinity  of  the  division  necessarily  pre- 
supposes that  the  whole  is  not  already  divided  in  Be.  Hence  our 
division  determines  a  number  of  parts  in  the  whole — a  number 
which  extends  just  as  far  as  the  actual  regress  in  the  division ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  very  notion  of  a  body  organised 
to  infinity  represents  the  whole  as  already  and  in  itself  divided. 
We  expect,  therefore,  to  find  in  it  a  determinate,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  infinite,  number  of  parts — which  is  self-contradic- 
tory. For  we  should  thus  have  a  whole  contaiuing  a  series  of 
members  which  could  not  be  completed  in  any  regress — which 
is  infinite,  and  at  the  same  time  complete  in  an  organised 
composite.  Infinite  divisibility  is  applicable  only  to  a 
quantum  continuum,  and  is  based  entirely  on  the  infinite 
divisibiUty  of  space.  But  in  a  mantum  discretum  the  multi- 
tude of  parts  or  units  is  always  determined,  and  hence  always 
equal  to  some  number.  To  what  extent  a  body  may  be  or- 
ganized, experience  alone  can  inform  us ;  and  although,  so 
far  as  our  experience  of  this  or  that  body  has  extended,  we 
may  not  have  discovered  any  inorganic  part,  such  parts  must 
exist  in  possible  experience.  But  how  far  the  transcendental 
division  of  a  phsenomenon  must  extend,  we  cannot  know  from 
experience — it  is  a  question  which  experience  cannot  answer; 
ijt  if  answered  only  by  the  principle  of  reason  which  forbids 
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U8  to  consider  the  empirical  remss,  in  the  analjeie  of  eilended 
Dody,  as  e?er  absolutely  comj^ete. 


Ccneluding  Remark  on  the  Solution  of  the  7Van$eendental 
Mathematical  Ideae^^aud  Introductory  to  the  Solutioa  of 
the  Dynamical  Ideas, 

We  presented  the  antinomy  of  pure  reason  in  a  tabular  form, 
and  we  endeavoured  to  show  the  ground  of  this  self-contnu 
diction  on  the  part  of  reason,  and  the  only  means  of  bringing 
it  to  a  conclusion— namely,  by  declaring  both  contradictory 
statements  to  be  false.  We  represented  in  these  antinomies 
the  conditions  of  phaenomena  as  belonging  to  the  conditioned 
according  to  relations  of  space  and  time — ^which  is  the  usual 
supposition  of  tlie  common  understanding.  In  this  respect, 
all  aialectical  representations  of  totality,  in  the  series  of  con- 
ditions to  a  given  conditioned,  were  perfectly  homogeneous. 
The  condition  was  always  a  member  of  the  series  along  with 
the  conditioned,  and  thus  the  homogeneity  of  the  whole  series 
was  assured.  In  this  case  the  regress  could  never  be  cogitated 
as  complete ;  or,  if  this  was  the  case,  a  member  really  con- 
ditioned was  falsely  regarded  as  a  primal  member,  conse- 
quently as  unconditioned.  In  such  an  antinomvy  therefore, 
we  did  not  consider  the  object,  tliat  is,  the  conditioned,  but 
the  series  of  conditions  belonging  to  the  object,  and  the  magni- 
tude of  that  series.  And  thus  arose  the  difficulty — a  difficulty 
not  to  be  settled  by  any  decision  regarding  the  claims  of  the 
two  parties,  but  simply  by  cutting  the  knot — by  declaring  the 
series  proposed  by  reason  to  be  eitlier  too  long  or  too  short  for 
the  understanding,,  which  could  in  neither  case  make  its  con- 
ceptions adequate  with  the  ideas. 

But  we  have  overlooked,  up  to  this  point,  an  essential  dif- 
ference existing  between  the  conceptions  of  the  understanding 
which  reason  endeavours  to  raise  to  the  rank  of  ideas — two  of 
these  indicating  a  mathematical,  and  two  a  dynamical  synthesis 
of  phaenomena.  Hitherto,  it  was  not  necessary  to  signalise 
this  distinction ;  for,  just  as  in  our  general  representation  of 
all  transcendental  ideas,  we  considered  them  under  phaenomenal 
conditions,  so,  in  the  two  mathematical  ideas,  our  discuaaiott 
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is  eoticerned  solely  with  an  object  in  the  world  of  phsenomena* 
But  sa  we  are  now  ahoiit  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  oJF 
t!ie  tiynamir*U  conceptions  of  the  understanding,  and  their 
adequateness  with  ideas,  we  muE^t  not  lose  sight  of  tliis  dis- 
tinction. We  shall  find  that  it  opens  up  to  us  an  entirely 
new  Tiew  of  the  conflict  in  which  reason  is  involved.  For» 
while  in  the  first  two  antinomies,  both  parties  were  dumissed, 
on  the  ground  of  having  advanced  statements  based  upon  false 
hyiK>theses ;  in  the  present  case  the  hope  appears  of  discover- 
ing a  hypothesis  which  may  be  consistent  with  the  demands 
of  reason»  and,  the  judge  completing  the  statement  of  the 
grounds  of  claim,  which  both  parties  had  left  in  an  unsatis^ 
factory  state,  the  question  may  be  settled  on  its  own  merits, 
not  by  dismissing  the  claimants,  but  by  a  comparison  of  the 
arguments  on  both  sides. — If  we  consider  merely  their  exten" 
9ion,  and  whether  they  are  adequate  witli  ideas,  the  series  of 
conditions  may  be  regarded  as  all  homogeneous.  But  the 
conception  of  the  understanding  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  these 
ideas,  contains  either  a  synthesis  of  the  homogeneous^  (presup* 
posed  in  every  quantity — in  its  composition  as  well  as  in  its 
division)  or  of  the  heterogeneous,  which  is  the  case  in  the 
dynamical  synthesis  of  cause  and  efiect,  as  well  as  of  the 
necessary  and  the  contingent. 

Thus  It  happens,  that  in  the  mathematical  series  of  pheeno^ 
mena  no  other  than  a  sensuous  condition  is  admissible — a 
condition  which  is  itself  a  member  of  the  series ;  while  the 
dynamical  series  of  sensuous  conditions  admits  a  heterogeneous 
condition,  which  is  not  a  member  of  the  series,  but,  as  purely 
inteUigihle,  lies  out  of  and  beyond  it.  And  thus  reason  is 
satisfied,  and  an  unconditioned  placed  at  the  head  of  the  series 
of  phtenomena,  without  introducing  confusion  into  or  discon- 
tinuing it,  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the  understanding. 

Now,  from  the  fact  that  the  dynamical  ideas  admit  a  con- 
dition of  phcenomena  which  does  not  form  a  part  of  the  series 
of  phrcnomens,  arises  a  result  which  we  should  not  have  ex- 
pected from  an  antinomy.  In  former  cases,  the  result  was 
that  both  contradictory  dialectical  statements  were  declared  to 
be  false.  In  the  present  case,  we  find  the  conditioned  in  the 
dynamical  scries  connected  with  an  empirically  unconditioned, 
but  non-sensuous  condition ;  and  thus  satisfaction  is  done  to 
the  understanding  on  the  one  hand  and  to  the  reason  on  the 
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other.*  While,  moreoTer,  the  dialectical  argumenta  for  iin* 
oonditioned  totality  in  mere  phaenomena  fall  to  the  ground^ 
loth  propoaitiona  of  reason  may  be  aho¥m  to  be  true  in  their 
proper  signification.  This  could  not  happen  in  the  case  of 
the  coamological  ideas  which  demanded  a  mathematically  un- 
conditioned unity ;  for  no  condition  could  be  placed  at  the 
liead  of  the  aeriea  of  phaenomena,  except  one  which  waa  itself 
a  phsenomeuon,  and  consequently  a  member  of  the  series. 

III. 

Solutum  of  the  Comologieai  Idea  of  the  Totality  of  the  De- 
duction of  Cosmieal  Eventejrom  their  Causee. 

.  There  are  only  two  modea  of  cauaality  cogitable — the  caua* 
ality  of  nature,  or  of  freedom.  The  first  is  Uie  conjunction  of 
a  particular  atate  with  another  preceding  it  in  the  world  of 
aense,  the  former  following  the  latter  by  virtue  of  a  law.  Now, 
aa  the  cauaality  of  phaenomena  ia  aubject  to  conditiona  of  time, 
and  the  preceding  atate,  if  it  had  always  existed,  could  not 
have  produced  an  effect  which  would  make  ita  firat  appearance 
at  a  particular  time,  the  causality  of  a  cause  must  itaelf  be  an 
effect — must  itself  have  be^un  to  be,  and  therefore,  according 
to  the  principle  of  the  understanding,  itaelf  requirea  a  cause. 
We  must  understand,  on  the  contrary,  by  the  term  freedom^ 
in  the  coamological  aenae,  a  faculty  of  the  epontaneoue  origin- 
ation  of  a  state ;  the  causality  of  which,  therefore,  ia  not  aub- 
ordinated  to  another  cause  determining  it  in  time.  Freedom 
is  in  this  sense  a  {Aire  transcendental  idea,  which,  in  the  first 
place,  contains  no  empirical  element ;  the  object  of  which,  in 
the  second  place,  cannot  be  given  or  determined  in  any  expe- 
rience, because  it  is  a  universal  law  of  the  very  posaibility  of 
eiperience,  that  everything  which  happens  must  have  a  cause, 
that  consequently  the  causality  of  a  cause,  being  itself  some- 
thing tliat  has  happened,  must  also  have  a  cauae.     In  tliia  view 

*  For  the  underitandiiiK  cannot  admit  mmanf  phanomena  a  condition 
which  M  itiel/  empirically  unconditioned.  But  if  it  ia  ponible  to  cogitate 
an  kUeliiffible  condition — one  which  it  not  a  member  of  the  series  of  pb»- 
nomcna — for  a  conditioned  phenomenon,  without  breaking  the  teries  of 
empirical  condition!,  inch  a  condition  may  be  admiiaible  aa  empMeaHjf 
mneonditUmedf  and  tJie  empirical  regreaa  continue  regular,  unceasing,  and 
biiact.- 
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'6(  the  cnse,  the  whole  field  of  experience,  liotr  far  imever  il 
Amy  extend,  contftins  nothing  that  is  not  sabject  to  the  laws 
of  nature.  But,  as  we  cannot  by  this  means  attain  to  an  ab* 
solute  totality  of  conditions  in  reference  to  the  aeries  of  causes 
and  effects,  reason  creates  the  idea  of  a  spontaneity,  which 
can  beein  to  act  of  itself,  and  without  any  external  cause 
determmiug  it  to  action,  according  to  the  natural  law  of 
causality. 

It  is  especially  remarkable  that  the  practical  conception  of 
freedom  is  based  upon  the  tranicendmtal  idea^  and  tnat  the 
question  of  the  possibility  of  the  former  is  difficult  only  as  it 
invoWes  the  consideration  of  the  truth  of  the  latter.  Free- 
dom, in  the  practical  sense,  is  the  independence  of  the  will  of 
coercion  by  sensuous  impulses.  A  will  is  senmaus,  in  so  far 
as  it  is  pathologically  affected  (by  sensuous  impulses)  ;  it  is 
termed  animal  {arbitrium  hrutum),  when  it  is  pathologioaUjf 
necessitated.  The  human  will  is  certainly  an  arbxtrium  sensu- 
tivHm,  not  brutum,  but  liberum ;  because  sensuousness  does 
not  necessitate  its  action,  a  faculty  existing  in  man  of  self- 
determination,  independently  of  all  sensuous  coercion. 

It  is  plain,  that,  if  all  causality  in  the  world  of  sense  were 
natural — and  natural  only,  every  event  would  be  determined 
by  another  according  to  necessary  laws,  and  that  consequently^ 
pWnomena,  in  so  far  as  they  determine  tlie  will,  must  neces- 
sitate every  action  as  a  natural  effect  from  themselves ;  and 
thus  all  practical  freedom  would  fall  to  the  ground  with  the 
transcendental  idea.  For  the  latter  presupposes  that,  although 
a  certain  thing  has  not  happened,  it  ought  to  have  happened, 
and  that,  consequently,  its  phsenomenal  cause  waa  not  so 
powerful  and  determinative  as  to  exclude  the  causality  of  our 
will — a  causality  capable  of  producing  effects  independently 
of  and  even  in  opposition  to  the  power  of  natural  causes,  and 
capable,  consequently,  of  spontaneously  originating  a  series  of 
events. 

Here,  too,  we  find  it  to  be  the  case,  as  we  generally  found 
in  the  self-contradictions  and  perplexities  of  a  reason  which 
strives  to  pass  the  bounds  of  possible  experience,  that  the  pro- 
blem is  properly  not  physiological,*  but  transcendental.  The 
question  of  the  possibility  of  freedom  does  indeed  concern 
psychology ;  but,  as  it  rests  upon  dialectical  arguments  of 

*  Probably  in  error  of  the  press,  and  that  we  sboald  read  psyche 
lo^ical^Tr, 
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pure  reason,  its  solution  must  engage  the  attention  of  trans- 
cendental philosophy.  Before  attempting  this  solution,  a  task 
nvhich  trausceudental  philosophy  cannot  decline,  it  will  he  ad- 
visahle  to  make  a  remark  with  regard  to  its  procedure  in  the 
settlement  of  the  question. 

If  phienomena  were  things  in  themselves,  and  time  and 
space  forms  of  the  existence  of  things,  condition  and  con* 
ditioned  would  alwavs  he  members  of  tlie  same  series ;  and 
thus  would  arise  in  the  present  case  tlie  antinomy  common  to 
all  transcendental  ideas^-that  their  series  is  either  too  great 
or  too  small  for  the  understanding.  The  dynamical  ideas, 
which  we  are  about  to  discuss  in  this  and  the  following  sec- 
tion, possess  the  peculiarity  of  relating  to  an  object,  not  con- 
sidered as  a  quantity,  but  as  an  existence ;  and  thus,  in  the 
discussion  of  the  present  question,  we  may  make  abstraction 
of  the  quantity  of  tne  series  of  conditions,  and  consider  merely 
the  dynamical  relation  of  tlie  condition  to  the  conditioned. 
The  question,  then,  suggests  itself,  wheUier  freedom  is  pos- 
sible ;  and,  if  it  is,  whether  it  can  consist  with  tlie  universality 
of  the  natural  law  of  causality ;  and,  consequently,  whether 
we  enounce  a  proper  disjunctive  proposition  when  we  say — 
every  effect  must  have  its  origin  either  in  nature  or  in  free- 
dom, or  whether  both  cannot  exist  together  in  the  same  event 
in  different  relations.  The  principle  of  an  unbroken  connec- 
tion between  all  events  in  tlie  phsenomenal  world,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  unchangeable  laws  of  nature,  is  a  well-established 
principle  of  transcendental  analytic  which  admits  of  no  excep- 
tion. The  question,  therefore,  is :  Whether  an  effect,  deter- 
mined according  to  the  laws  of  nature,  can  at  the  same  time 
be  produced  by  a  free  agent,  or  whether  freedom  and  nature 
mutually  exclude  each  other  T  And  here,  the  common,  hut 
fallacious  hypothesis  of  the  abeoluie  reality  of  phienomena 
manifests  its  injurious  influence  in  embarrassing  the  procedure 
of  reason.  For  if  phienomena  are  things  in  themselves,  freo- 
dom  is  impossible.  In  this  case,  nature  is  tlie  9omplete  and 
all-sufficient  cause  of  every  event ;  and  condition  and  con- 
ditioned, cause  and  effect,  are  contained  in  the  same  senea, 
and  necessitated  by  the  same  law.  If,  on  the  contrary,  phss- 
nomena  are  held  to  be,  as  they  are  in  fact,  notliing  more  than 
mere  representations,  connected  with  each  other  in  accordance 
with  empirical  laws^  they  must  have  a  ground  which  is  not 
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toheenometial.  Bat  the  causality  of  such  an  in^^elligiMe  cause 
18  not  determined  or  determinable  by  pliienomena ;  althoagK 
its  effects,  as  phtenomena,  must  be  determined  b}  other  phfle* 
nomenal  existences.  This  cause  and  its  causality  exist  tnere- 
fore  out  of  and  apart  from  the  series  of  phsenomena ;  while 
its  effects  do  exist  and  are  discoverable  in  the  series  of  em-* 
pirical  conditions.  Such  an  effect  may  therefore  be  considered 
to  be  free  in  relation  to  its  intelligible  cause,  and  necessary  la 
relation  to  the  phtenomena  from  which  it  is  a  necessary  con- 
sequence— a  distinction  which,  stated  in  this  perfectly  general 
and  abstract  manner,  must  appear  in  the  highest  degree  subtle 
and  obscure.  The  sequel  will  explain.  It  is  sufficient,  at 
present,  to  remark  that,  as  the  complete  and  unbroken  con- 
nection of  phsenomena  is  an  unalterable  law  of  nature,  freedom 
is  impossible — on  the  supposition  that  phsenomena  are  abso- 
lutely real.  Hence  those  philosophers  who  adhere  to  the 
common  opinion  on  this  subject  can  never  succeed  in  recon* 
ciling  the  ideas'  of  nature  and  freedom. 

PoukbUity  qfFre$dom  in  Harmony  mtk  ike  Universal  Law  of 

Natural  Necessity. 

That  element  in  a  sensuous  object  which  is  not  itself  sen- 
suous, I  may  be  allowed  to  term  intelligibU,  If,  accordbgly^ 
an  object  which  must  be  regarded  as  a  sensuous  phsenomenon 
possesses  a  faculty  which  is  not  an  object  of  sensuous  intuition, 
but  by  means  of  which  it  is  capable  of  being  the  cause  of 
phsenomena,  the  causality  of  an  object  or  existence  of  this 
kind  may  be  regarded  from  two  different  points  of  view.  It 
may  be  considered  to  be  intelligible^  as  regards  its  action — the 
action  of  a  thing  which  is  a  thing  in  itself,  and  sensuous^  as 
regards  its  effect* — the  effects  of  a  phsenomenon  belonging  to 
the  sensuous  world.  We  should,  accordingly,  have  to  form 
both  an  empirical  and  an  intellectual  conception  of  the  causality 
of  such  a  faculty  or  power — ^both,  however,  having  reference 
to  the  same  effect.  This  two-fold  manner  of  cogitating  a 
power  rcBiding  in  a  sensuous  object  does  not  run  counter  to 
any  of  the  conceptions,  which  we  ought  to  form  of  the  world 
of  phsenomena  or  of  a  possible  experience.  Phsenomena — ^not 
being  things  in  themselves — must  have  a  transcendental  object 
as  a  foundation,  which  determines  them  as  mere  repreee.ttta« 
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tioDB ;  and  tliere  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
ascribe  to  this  transcendental  object,  in  addition  to  tlie  pro^ 

terty  of  self-phaenomenization,  a  causality  whose  effects  are  to 
e  met  with  in  the  world  of  phsenomena,  although  it  in  not 
itself  a  pheenomeuon.  But  every  effective  cause  must  possess 
a  character,  that  is  to  say,  a  law  of  its  causality^  without  whicli 
it  would  cease  to  be  a  cause.  In  tlie  above  case,  tlien,  every 
sensuous  object  would  possess  an  empirical  character,  which 
guaranteed  that  its  actions,  as  phenomena,  stand  in  com- 
pll^te  and  harmonious  connection,  conformably  to  unvaryingr 
natural  laws,  with  all  other  phseuomeua,  and  can  be  deduced 
from  these,  as  conditions,  and  that  they  do  thus,  in  connection 
with  these,  constitute  a  series  in  the  order  of  nature.  This 
sensuous  object  must,  in  tlie  second  place,  possess  an  intelii- 
gibU  character,  which  guarantees  it  to  be  the  cause  of  those 
actions,  as  phenomena,  although  it  is  not  itself  a  phsenomenou 
por  subordinate  to  the  conditions  of  the  world  of  sense.  The 
former  mny  be  termed  the  character  of  the  thing  as  a  phae- 
nomenon,  the  latter  the  character  of  the  thing  as  a  thing  in 
itoelf. 

Now  this  active  subject  would,  in  its  character  of  intelligible 
subject,  be  subordinate  to  no  conditions  of  time,  for  time  is 
only  a  condition  of  phenomena,  and  not  of  things  in  them- 
9elves.  No  action  would  begin  or  ccmc  to  be  in  tliis  subject ; 
it  would  consequently  be  free  from  the  law  of  all  determination 
pf  time — the  law  of  change,  namely,  that  everything  which 
happens  must  have  a  cause  in  the  phenomena  of  a  preceduig 
state.  In  one  word,  the  causality  of  the  subject,  in  so  far  as 
it  is  intelligible,  would  not  form  part  of  the  series  of  empirical 
conditions  which  determine  and  necessitate  an  event  in  the 
world  of  sense.  Again,  this  intelligible  character  of  a  thing 
cannot  be  immediately  cognized,  because  we  can  perceive 
nothing  but  phenomena,  but  it  must  be  capable  of  being 
cogitated  in  harmony  with  the  empirical  character ;  for  we 
always  find  ourselves  compelled  to  place,  in  thought,  a  trans- 
cendental object  at  the  basis  of  phenomena,  although  we  can 
never  know  what  this  object  is  in  itself. 

In  virtue  of  its  empirical  character,  this  subject  would  at  tlie 
same  time  bs  subordinate  to  all  the  empirical  lavirs  of  causality, 
and,  as  a  phenomenon  and  member  ot  the  sensuous  world,  ita 
effects  would  have  to  be  accounted  for  by  a  leference  to  ynF 
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ceding  phcenoiBeni.  External  phaenomena  mast  be  capable 
of  influencing  it ;  and  its  actions,  in  accordance  witb  natnra^ 
laws,  must  explain  to  us  how  its  empirical  character,  that  is, 
the  law  of  its  causality,  is  to  be  cognised  in  and  by  means  ol 
experience,  in  a  word,  all  requisites  for  a  complete  and  ne- 
cessary determination  of  these  actions  must  be  presented  to 
us  by  experience. 

In  virtue  of  its  intelligible  character,  on  the  other  hand, 
(although  we  possess  only  a  general  conception  of  this  charac- 
ter), the  subject  must  be  regarded  as  free  from  all  sensuous 
influences,  and  from  all  phaenomenal  determination.  More- 
over, as  nothing  happens  in  this  subject — for  it  is  a  noumerum^ 
aiid  tliere  does  not  consequently  exist  in  it  any  change,  de- 
manding the  dynamical  determination  of  time,  and  for  the 
same  reason  no  connection  with  phaenomena  as  causes — this 
active  existence  must  in  its  actions  be  free  from  and  indepen- 
dent of  natural  necessity,  for  this  necessity  exists  only  in  the 
world  of  phflDnomena.  it  would  be  quite  correct  to  say,  that 
it  originates  or  begins  its  effects  in  the  world  of  sense  /ram 
iiseif,  although  tlic  action  productive  of  these  effects  does  not 
begin  in  itself.  We  should  not  be  in  tliis  case  affirming  that 
these  sensuous  effects  began  to  exist  of  themselves,  because 
they  are  always  determined  by  prior  empirical  conditions — 
by  virtue  of  the  empirical  character,  which  is  the  phseno- 
menon  of  the  intelligible  character — and  are  possible  only  as 
constituting  a  continuation  of  the  series  of  natural  causes. 
And  thus  nature  and  freedom,  each  in  the  complete  and  ab- 
solute signification  of  these  terms,  can  exist,  without  contra- 
diction or  disagreement,  in  the  same  action. 

Expositum  of  ike  Cosmoloffieal  Idea  of  Freedom  in  karmonjf 
\  with  the  Univereai  Law  of  Natural  Neeeuiiy. 

I  have  thought  it  advisable  to  lay  before  the  reader  at  first 
merely  a  sketch  of  the  solution  of  this  transcendental  problem, 
in  ordefr  to  enable  him  to  form  with  greater  ease  a  (dear  con- 
ception of  the  course  which  reason  must  adopt  in  the  solution. 
I  shall  now  proceed  to  exhibit  the  several  momenta  of  this  so- 
lution, and  to  consider  them  in  their  order. 

The  natural  law,  that  everything  which  happens  must  have 
a  cause,  that  the  causality  of  this  cause,  that  is,  the  action  of 
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the  eanse,  (which  cannot  always  hate  existed,  bnt  mnrt  be 
itself  an  event,  for  it  precedes  in  time  some  effect  which  it  has 
originated),  must  have  itself  a  phaenomenal  cause,  by  which 
it  is  determined,  and,  consequeutly,  that  all  events  are  empiri- 
cally determined  in  an  order  of  nature — this  law,  I  say,  which 
lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  possibility  of  experience,  and  of 
A  connected  system  of  phsenomena  or  nature,  is  a  law  of  the 
understanding,  from  which  no  departure,  and  to  which  no 
exception,  can  be  admitted.  For  to  except  even  a  single  phe- 
nomenon from  its  operation,  is  to  exclude  it  from  the  sphere 
of  possible  experience,  and  thus  to  admit  it  to  be  a  mere  fiction 
of  thought  or  phantom  of  the  brain. 

Thus  we  are  obliged  to  acknowledge  the  existence  of  a  chaia 
of  causes,  in  which,  however,  absolute  totality  cannot  be 
found.  But  we  need  not  detain  ourselves  with  this  question, 
for  it  has  already  been  sufficiently  answered  in  our  discussion 
of  the  antinomies  into  which  reason  falls,  when  it  attempts  to 
reach  the  unconditioned  in  tlie  series  of  phaenomena.  If  we 
permit  ourselves  to  be  deceived  by  the  illusion  of  transcen- 
dental idealism,  we  shall  find  that  neither  nature  nor  freedom 
exists.  Now  the  question  is  :  Wliether,  admitting  the  exist- 
ence of  natural  necessity  in  the  world  of  phenomena,  it  is 
possible  to  consider  an  effect  as  at  the  same  time  an  effect  of 
nature  and  an  effect  of  freedom — or,  whether  these  two  modes 
of  causality  are  contradictory  and  incompatible  f 

No  phoenomenal  cause  can  absolutely  and  of  itself  begin  a 
series.  Every  action,  in  so  far  as  it  is  productive  of  an  event, 
is  itself  an  event  or  occurrence,  and  presupposes  another  pre- 
ceding state,  in  which  iu  cause  existed.  Thus  everything  that 
happens  is  but  a  continuation  of  a  series,  and  an  absolute  be- 
ginning is  impossible  in  the  sensuous  world.  The  actions  of 
natural  causes  are,  accordingly,  themselves  effects,  and  pre- 
suppose causes  preceding  them  in  time.  A  primal  action-* 
an  action  which  forms  an  absolute  beginning,  is  beyond  the 
causal  power  of  phsenomena. 

Now,  is  it  absolutely  necessary  that,  granting  that  all  effects 
are  phaenomena,  the  causality  of  the  cause  of  these  effects 
most  also  be  a  phenomenon,  and  belong  to  the  empirical 
world  f  Is  it  not  rather  possible  that,  although  every  effect 
in  the  phaenomenal  world  must  be  connected  with  an  empirical 
cause,  according  to  the  universal  law  of  nature,  this  empirical 
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CftQsality  may  be  itself  the  effect  of  a  non-empirical  and  intel- 
ligible causality — its  connection  with  natural  causes  Femaiuing 
nevertheless  intact  f  Such  a  causality  would  be  considered^ 
in  reference  to  phsenomena,  as  the  primal  action  of  a  cause, 
which  is  in  so  far,  therefore,  not  phsenomenal,  but,  by  reason 
of  this  faculty  or  power,  intelligible  ;  although  it  must,  at  the 
same  time,  as  a  link  in  the  chain  of  nature,  be  regarded  as 
belonging  to  the  sensuous  world. 

A  belief  in  the  reciprocal  causality  of  phsenomena  is  neces* 
snry,  if  we  are  required  to  look  for  and  to  present  the  natural 
conditions  of  natural  events,  that  is  to  say,  their  causes.  This 
being  admitted  as  unexceptionably  valid,  the  requirements  of 
the  understanding,  which  recognises  nothing  but  nature  in 
the  region  of  phsenomena,  are  satisfied,  and  our  physical  ex* 
planations  of  physical  pheenomena  may  proceed  in  their  regular 
course,  without  hindrance  and  without  opposition.  But  it  is  no 
stumbling-block  in  the  way,  even  assuming  the  idea  to  be  a 
pure  fiction,  to  admit  that  there  are  some  natural  causes  in 
the  possession  of  a  faculty  which  is  not  empirical,  but  intelli- 
gible, inasmuch  as  it  is  not  determined  to  action  by  empirical 
conditions,  but  purely  and  solely  upon  grounds  brought  for- 
ward by  the  understnndine — this  action  being  still,  when 
the  cause  is  pheenomenizcd,  in  perfect  accordance  with  tlie 
laws  of  empirical  causality.  Thus  the  acting  subject,  as  a 
eansal  ph€tnomenan,  would  continue  to  preserve  a  complete  con- 
nection with  nature  and  natural  conditions ;  and  tlie  pha- 
nomenon  only  of  the  subject  (with  all  its  phienomenal  causality) 
would  contani  certain  conditions,  which,  if  we  ascend  from  the 
empirical  to  the  transcendental  object,  must  necessarily  be  re- 
garded as  intelligihle.  For,  if  we  attend,  in  our  inquiries  with 
regard  to  causes  in  the  world  of  phsenomena,  to  the  directions 
of  nature  alone,  we  need  not  trouble  ourselves  about  the  rela- 
tion in  which  the  transcendental  subject,  which  is  completely 
unknown  to  us,  stands  to  these  phsenomena  and  their  connec- 
tion in  nature.  The  intelligible  ground  of  phsenomena  in  this 
subject  (Iocs  not  concern  empirical  questions.  It  has  to  do 
only  with  pure  thought ;  and,  although  the  effects  of  this 
thought  and  nction  of  the  pure  understanding  are  discoverable 
in  pheenomena,  these  pheenomena  must  nevertheless  be  capable 
of  a  full  and  complete  explanation,  upon  purely  physical 
grounds,  and  in  accordance  witli  natural  laws.     Ana  in  this 
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ease  we  attend  solely  to  their  empirical,  and  omit  all  consider* 
ation  of  tlieir  intelligible  character,  (which  is  the  transcendental 
cause  of  the  former,)  as  completely  unknown,  except  in  so  far 
as  it  is  exhibited  by  the  latter  as  its  empirical  symbol.  Now 
let  ns  apply  this  to  experience.  Man  is  a  phsenomenon  of  tlie 
sensuous  world,  and  at  the  same  time,  therefore,  a  natural 
cause,  the  causality  of  which  must  be  regulated  by  empirical 
laws.  As  such,  he  must  possess  an  empirical  character,  like  all 
other  natural  phaenoraena.  We  remark  this  empirical  character 
in  his  actions,  which  reveal  the  presence  of  certain  powers  and 
faculties.  If  we  consider  inanimate,  or  merely  animal  nature^ 
we  can  discover  no  reason  for  ascribing  to  ourselves  any  other 
than  a  faculty  which  it  determined  in  a  purely  sensuous  man- 
ner. But  man,  to  whom  nature  reveals  herself  only  through 
sense,  cognizes  himself  not  only  by  his  senses,  but  also  through 
pure  apperception ;  and  tins  in  actions  and  internal  determi- 
nations, which  he  cannot  regard  as  sensaous  impressions. 
He  b  thus  to  himself,  on  the  one  hand,  a  phsenomenon,  but 
on  the  other  hand,  in  respect  of  certain  faculties,  a  purely  in- 
telligible object — ^intelligible,  because  its  action  cannot  be  as- 
cribed to  sensuous  receptivity.  These  faculties  are  under- 
standing and  reason.  The  latter,  especially,  is  in  a  peculiar 
manner  distinct  from  all  empirically-conditioned  faculties,  for 
it  employs  ideas  alone  in  the  consideration  of  its  objects,  and 
by  means  of  tliese  determines  the  understanding,  which  then 
proceeds  to  make  an  empirical  use  of  its  own  conceptions, 
which,  like  the  ideas  of  reason,  are  pure  and  non-empirical. 

That  reason  possesses  the  faculty  of  causality,  or  that  at 
least  we  are  compelled  so  to  represent  it,  is  evident  from  the 
imperatives,  which  in  the  sphere  of  the  practical  we  impose 
on  many  of  our  executive  powers.  The  words  /  auffht  express 
a  species  of  necessity,  and  imply  a  connection  with  grounds 
which  nature  does  not  and  cannot  present  to  the  mind  of  man. 
Understanding  knows  nothing  in  nature  but  that  which  ti, 
or  has  been,  or  will  be.  It  would  be  absurd  to  say  that  any- 
thing in  nature  ought  to  be  otlier  than  it  is  in  the  relations  ol 
time  in  which  it  stands  ;  indeed,  the  ought,  when  we  consider 
merely  the  course  of  nature,  has  neither  application  nor  mean- 
ing. The  question,  what  ought  to  happen  in  the  sphere  of 
nature,  is  just  as  absurd  as  the  question,  what  ought  to  be  the 
properties  of  a  circle  t  All  that  we  are  entitled  to  ask  is,  what 
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lakes  place  in  nature^  or,  in  the  latter  case,  what  are  the  pro* 
perdea  of  a  circle  T 

But  the  idea  of  an  ougM  or  of  duty  indicates  a  possihle 
action,  the  ground  of  which  is  a  pure  conception  ;  while  tlie 
ground  of  a  merely  natural  action  is,  on  the  contrary,  always 
a  phsenomenon.  This  action  must  certainly  he  possible  under 
physical  conditions,  if  it  is  prescribed  hy  the  moral  imperatite 
ought;  but  these  physical  or  natural  conditions  do  not  con- 
cern the  determination  of  tlie  will  itself,  they  relate  to  its  e£fect 
alone,  and  the  consequences  of  the  effect  in  the  world  of  phee- 
nomena.  Whatever  number  of  motives  nature  may  present 
to  my  will,  whatever  sensuous  impulses — the  moral  ought  it  is 
beyond  their  power  to  produce.  They  may  produce  a  volition, 
which,  so  far  from  being  necessary,  is  always  conditioned — a 
volition  to  which  the  ought  enunciated  bv  reason,  sets  an  aim 
and  a  standard,  gives  permission  or  prohibition.  Be  the  ob- 
ject what  it  may,  purely  sensuous — as  pleasure,  or  presented 
by  pure  reason — as  good,  reason  will  not  yield  to  grounds 
which  have  an  empirical  origin.  Reason  will  not  follow  the 
order  of  things  presented  by  experience,  but,  with  perfect 
spontaneity,  rearranges  them  according  to  ideas,  witli  which 
it  compels  empirical  conditions  to  agree.  It  declares,  in  the 
name  of  these  ideas,  certain  actions  to  be  necessary  which 
nevertheless  have  not  taken  place,  and  which  perhaps  never 
will  take  place ;  and  yet  presupposes  that  it  possesses  the 
faculty  of  causality  in  relation  to  these  actions.  For,  in  the 
absence  of  this  supposition,  it  could  not  expect  its  ideas  to 
produce  certain  effects  in  the  world  of  experience. 

Now,  let  us  stop  here,  and  admit  it  to  be  at  least  possible, 
that  reason  does  stand  in  a  really  causal  relation  to  phee- 
nomena.  In  this  case  it  must — pure  reason  as  it  is — exhibit 
an  empirical  character.  For  every  cause  supposes  a  rule,  ac* 
cording  to  which  certain  phsenomena  follow  as  effects  from 
the  cause,  and  every  rule  requires  uniformity  in  these  effects  ; 
and  this  is  the  proper  ground  of  tlie  conception  of  a  cause-^ 
as  a  faculty  or  power.  Now  this  conception  (of  a  cause)  may 
be  termed  the  empirical  character  of  reason  ;  and  this  charac- 
ter is  a  permanent  one,  while  the  effects  produced  appear,  iu 
conformity  with  the  various  conditions  which  accompany  and 
partly  limit  them,  in  various  forms. 

Thus  the  volition  of  every  man  has  an  empirical  character^ 
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which  is  nothing  more  than  the  causality  of  his  reason,  in  so 
far  as  its  effects  in  the  phaenomenal  world  manifest  the  pre* 
sence  of  a  rule,  according  to  which  we  are  enabled  to  examine^ 
in  their  seyeral  kinds  and  degrees,  the  actions  of  this  causality 
and  the  rational  grounds  for  these  actions,  and  in  this  way  to 
decide  upon  the  subjective  principles  of  the  volition.  Now 
we  learn  what  this  empirical  character  is  only  from  phe- 
nomenal effects,  and  from  the  rule  of  these  which  is  presented 
by  experience ;  and  for  this  reason  all  the  actions  of  man  in 
the  world  of  phenomena  are  determined  by  his  empirical  cha« 
racter,  and  the  co-operative  causes  of  nature.  If,  then,  we 
eould  investigate  all  the  phenomena  of  human  volition  to 
their  lowest  foundation  in  the  mind,  there  would  be  no  action 
which  we  could  not  anticipate  with  certainty,  and  recognise  to 
be  absolutely  necessary  from  its  preceding  conditions.  So  far 
as  relates  to  this  empirical  character,  therefore,  there  can  be  no 
freedom ;  and  it  is  only  in  the  light  of  this  character  that  we 
can  consider  the  human  will,  when  we  confine  ourselves  to 
feimple  observation,  and,  as  is  the  case  in  anthropology,  insti- 
tute a  physiological  investigation  of  the  motive  causes  of  human 
actions. 

But  when  we  consider  the  same  actions  in  relation  to  reason 
— not  fur  the  purpose  of  explaining  their  origin,  that  is,  in  re- 
lation to  speculative  reason — but  to  practical  reason,  as  the 
producing  cause  of  these  actions,  we  shall  discover  a  rule  and 
an  order  very  different  from  those  of  nature  and  experience. 
For  the  declaration  of  this  mental  faculty  may  be,  that  what 
has  and  could  not  but  take  place  in  the  course  of  nature,  ought 
not  to  have  taken  place.  Sometimes,  too,  we  discover,  or  be- 
lieve that  we  discover,  that  the  ideas  of  reason  did  actually 
stand  in  a  causal  relation  to  certain  actions  of  man  ;  and  that 
these  actions  have  taken  place  because  they  were  determined, 
not  by  empirical  causes,  but  by  the  act  of  the  will  upon 
grounds  of  reason. 

Now,  granting  that  reason  stands  in  a  causal  relation  to 
phenomena ;  can  an  action  of  reason  be  called  free,  when 
we  know  that,  sensuously — in  its  empirical  character,  it  is 
completely  determined  and  absolutely  necessary  ?  But  this 
empirical  character  is  itself  determined  by  the  intelligible  cha* 
ncter.  The  latter  we  cannot  cognize ;  we  can  only  indicate- 
it  by  means  of  phenomeQa,  which  enable  us  to  have  an  imm» 
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diate  cognition  only  of  the  empirical  character.*  Ah  action, 
then,  in  so  far  as  it  is  to  be  ascribed  to  an  intelliffible  caase, 
does  not  result  from  it  in  accordance  with  empirical  laws. 
That  is  to  say,  not  the  conditions  of  pure  reason,  bat  only  their 
effects  in  the  internal  sense,  precede  t|ie  act.  Pure  reason,  as 
a  purely  intelligible  faculty,  is  not  subject  to  the  conditions 
of  time.  The  causality  of  reason  in  its  intelligible  character 
does  not  begin  to  be ;  it  does  not  make  its  appearance  at  a 
certain  tinir,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  an  effect  If  this 
were  not  the  case,  the  causality  of  reason  would  be  subservient 
to  the  natural  law  of  phaeuomena,  which  determines  them  ae- 
cording  to  time,  and  as  a  series  of  causes  and  effects  in  time ; 
it  would  consequently  cease  to  be  freedom,  and  become  a  part 
of  nature.  We  are  therefore  justified  in  sayins — If  reason 
stands  in  a  causal  relation  to  phsenomena,  it  is  a  nicnlty  which 
originates  tlie  sensuous  condition  of  an  empirical  series  of 
effects.  For  the  condition,  which  resides  in  the  reason,  is 
non-sensuous,  and  tliereforc  cannot  be  originated,  or  begin  to 
be.  And  thus  we  find — what  we  could  not  discover  in  any 
empirical  series — a  condition  of  a  successive  series  of  events 
itself  empirically  unconditioned.  For,  in  the  present  case, 
the  condition  stands  out  of  and  beyond  the  series  of  phseno- 
mena— it  is  intelligible,  and  it  consequently  cannot  be  subject 
to  any  sensuous  condition,  or  to  any  time-determination  by  a 
preceding  cause. 

But,  in  another  respect,  the  same  cause  belongs  also  to  the 
series  of  pheenomena.  Man  is  himself  a  phsenomenon.  His 
will  has  an  empirical  character,  which  is  the  empirical  cause 
of  all  his  actions.  There  is  no  condition — determining  man 
and  his  volition  in  conformity  with  this  character — which  does 
not  itself  form  part  of  the  series  of  effects  in  nature,  and  is 
subject  to  their  law — the  law  according  to  which  an  empirically 
unaetermined  cause  of  an  event  in  time  cannot  exist.  For 
this  reason  no  given  action  can  have  an  absolute  and  spon- 
taneous origination,  all  actions  being  phsenomena,  and  belong- 

*  The  real  morality  of  actlona — their  merit  or  demerit,  and  even  that 
of  our  own  condact,  ia  completely  unknown  to  us.  Our  estimates  can 
relate  only  to  their  empirical  character.  How  much  is  the  result  of  the 
action  of  free-will,  how  much  is  to  be  ascribed  to  nature  and  to  blameless 
error,  or  to  a  happy  constitution  of  temperament  (meriio  fortunm),  no  oiN 
«liHCover,  nor,  for  this  reason,  determine  with  perfect  justice. 
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ing  to  the  world  of  experience.  But  it  cannot  be  said  of  rea« 
son,  that  the  state  in  which  it  determines  the  will  is  always 
preceded  by  some  other  state  determining  it.  For  reason  is 
not  a  phenomenon,  and  therefore  not  subject  to  sensuous 
conditions ;  and,  consequently,  even  in  relation  to  its  causality, 
the  sequence  or  conditions  of  time  do  not  influence  reason, 
nor  can  the  dynamical  law  of  nature,  which  determines  the 
sequence  of  time  according  to  certain  rules,  be  applied  to  it. 

Keason  is  consequently  the  permanent  condition  of  all  ac- 
tions of  the  human  will.  Each  of  these  is  determined  in  the 
empirical  character  of  the  man,  even  before  it  has  taken  place. 
Ihe  intelligible  character,  of  which  the  former  is  but  the  sen- 
suous schema,  knows  no  before  or  after ;  and  every  action, 
irrespective  of  the  time-relation  in  which  it  stands  with  otlier 
phienomena,  is  the  immediate  effect  of  the  intelligible  charac- 
ter of  pure  reason,  which,  consequently,  enjoys  freedom  of 
action,  and  is  not  dynamically  determined  either  by  internal 
or  external  preceding  conditions.  This  freedom  must  not  be 
described,  in  a  merely  negative  manner,  as  independence  of 
empirical  conditions,  for  in  this  case  the  faculty  of  reason 
would  cease  to  be  a  cause  of  phflsnomena ;  but  it  must  be  re- 
garded, positively,  as  a  faculty  which  can  spontaneously  ori- 
ginate a  series  of  events.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  any  beginning  can  take  place  in  reason  ;  on  the 
contrary,  reason,  as  the  unconditioned  condition  of  aU  action 
of  the  will,  admits  of  no  time -conditions,  although  its  effect 
does  really  begin  in  a  series  of  phenomena — a  beginning 
which  is  not,  however,  absolutely  primal. 

I  shall  illustrate  this  regulative  principle  of  reason  by  an 
example,  from  its  employment  in  the  world  of  experience ; 
proved  it  cannot  be  by  any  amount  of  experience,  or  by  any 
number  of  facts,  for  such  arguments  cannot  establish  the  trutli 
of  transcendental  propositions.  Let  us  take  a  voluntary  action 
—•for  example,  a  falsehood — by  means  of  which  a  man  has  in- 
troduced a  certain  degree  of  confusion  into  the  social  life  of  hu- 
manity, which  is  judged  according  to  the  motives  from  which 
it  originated,  and  the  blame  of  which  and  of  the  evil  conse- 
quences arising  from  it,  is  imputed  to  the  offender.  We  at 
first  proceed  to  examine  the  empirical  character  of  the  offence, 
and  for  this  purpose  we  endeavour  to  penetrate  to  the  lourcea 
of  that  character,  such  as  a  defective  education,  bad  company^ 
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A  sliameleM  and  wicked  disposition,  firiTolity,  and  want 
of  reilecwu — not  forgetting  also  the  occasioning  causes 
which  pr^Tailed  at  the  moment  of  the  transgression.  In 
tliis  the  |^)rocedare  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  pursued  in 
the  investigation  of  the  series  of  causes  which  aetermine  a 
given  ph3'sical  eflfcct.  Now,  although  we  helieve  the  action 
to  have  been  determined  hy  all  these  circumstances,  we  do 
not  the '  less  hiame  the  offender.  We  do  not  blame  him  for 
his  unhappy  disposition,  nor  for  the  circumstances  which  in- 
fluenced him,  nay,  not  ctcu  for  his  former  course  of  life ;  for 
we  prc^suppose  that  all  these  considerations  may  be  set  aside, 
that  the  series  of  preceding  conditions  may  be  regarded  as 
having  never  existed,  and  that  the  action  may  be  considered 
as  completely  unconditioned  in  relation  to  any  state  preced- 
ing, just  as  if  the  ag^nt  commenced  with  it  an  entirely  new 
series  of  effects.  Our  blame  of  the  offender  is  grounded  upon 
a  law  of  reason,  which  requires  us  to  regard  this  faculty  as  a 
cause,  which  could  have  and  ought  to  have  otherwise  deter- 
mined the  behaviour  of  the  culprit,  independently  of  all  em- 
pirical conditions.  This  causality  of  reason  we  do  not  regard 
as  a  co-operating  agency,  but  as  complete  in  itself.  It  mat* 
ters  not  whether  the  sensuous  impulses  favoured  or  opposed 
the  action  of  this  causality,  the  offence  is  estimated  according 
to  its  intelligible  character — the  offender  is  decidedly  worthy 
of  blame,  the  moment  he  utters  a  falsehood.  It  follows  that 
we  regard  reason,  in  spite  of  the  empirical  conditions  of  tlie 
act,  as  completely  free,  and  therefore,  as  in  the  present  case, 
culpable. 

The  above  judgment  is  complete  evidence  that  we  are  ac- 
customed to  think  that  reason  is  not  affected  by  sensuous 
conditions,  that  in  it  no  change  takes  place — ^although  its 
phcenomena,  in  other  words,  the  mode  in  which  it  appears  in 
Its  effects,  are  subject  to  change — that  in  it  no  preceding 
state  determines  the  following,  and,  consequently,  that  it  does 
not  form  a  member  of  the  series  of  sensuous  conditions  which 
necessitate  phsenomeria  according  to  natural  laws.  Reason 
is  present  and  the  same  in  all  human  actions,  and  at  all 
times  ;  but  it  does  not  itself  exist  in  time,  and  therefore  does 
not  enter  upon  any  state  in  which  it  did  not  formerly  exist. 
It  is,  relatively  to  new  states  or  conditions,  determining,  but 
not  determinable.      Hence  we  cannot  ask  t    Why  did  not 
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reason  determine  iUelf  in  a  different  manner  T  Tbe  question 
ought  to  be  thus  stated:  Why  did  not  reason  employ  ita 
power  of  causality  to  determine  certain  ph<tiwmena  in  a  dif« 
ferent  manner  f  But  this  is  a  question  which  admits  of  no 
answer.  For  a  different  intelligible  character  would',  liaye  ex- 
hibited a  different  empirical  character ;  and>  when  we  say 
that»  in  spite  of  the  course  which  his  whole  formei,  life  has 
taken,  the  offender  eould  have  refrained  from  uttering  the 
falsehood,  this  means  merely  that  the  act  was  subject,  to  the 
power  and  authority — permissive  or  prohibitive — of  reason. 
Now,  reason  is  not  subject  in  its  causality  to  any  conditions 
of  phaenomena  or  of  time ;  and  a  difference  in  time,  may 
produce  a  difference  in  the  relation  of  phenomena  to  each 
other — for  these  are  not  things,  and  therefore  not  causes  in 
themselves, — but  it  cannot  produce  any  difference  in  the  re- 
lation in  which  the  action  stands  to  the  faculty  of  reason. 

Thus,  then,  in  our  investigation  into  free  actions  and  the 
causal  power  which  produced  them,  we  arrive  at  an  intelligible 
cause;  beyond  which,  however,  we  cannot  go ;  although  we  can 
recognize  that  it  is  free,  that  is,  independent  of  all  sensuous 
conditions,  and  that,  in  this  way,  it  may  be  the  sensuously 
unconditioned  condition  of  phaenomena.  But  for  what  reason 
the  intelligible  character  generates  such  and  such  phoeno- 
mena,  and  exhibits  such  and  such  an  empirical  character 
under  certain  circumstances,  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  our 
reason  to  decide.  The  question  is  as  much  above  the  power 
and  the  sphere  of  reason  as  the  following  would  be :  Why 
does  the  transcendental  object  of  our  external  sensuous  in- 
tuition allow  of  no  other  form  than  that  of  intuition  in 
space?  But  the  problem,  which  we  were  called  upon  to 
solve,  does  not  require  us  to  entertain  any  such  questions. 
The  problem  was  merely  this — whether  freedom  and  natural 
necessity  can  exist  without  opposition  in  the  same  action. 
To  this  question  we  have  given  a  sufficient  answer  ;  for  we 
have  shown  that,  as  the  former  stands  in  a  relation  to  a  dif- 
ferent kind  of  conditions  from  those  of  tlie  latter,  the  law  of 
the  one  does  not  affect  the  law  of  the  otlier,  and  that,  conse- 
quently, both  can  exist  together  in  independence  of  and  with* 
out  intMrference  with  each  other. 
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Hie  reader  mnst  be  carefal  to  rernurk  that  my  intention  in 
the  aboTe  remarks  has  not  been  to  prove  the  tietual  exUtenee 
of  freedom,  as  a  faculty  in  which  resides  the  cause  of  certain 
sensuous  phienomena.  For»  not  to  mention  that  such  an 
argument  would  not  have  a  transcendental  character,  nor  have 
been  limited  to  the  discussion  of  pure  conceptions, — all  at- 
tempts at  inferring  from  experience  what  cannot  be  cogitated 
in  accordance  with  its  laws,  must  ever  be  unsuccessful.  Nay, 
more,  I  have  not  even  aimed  at  demonstrating  the  pauihiUty 
of  freedom  ;  for  this  too  would  have  been  a  Tain  endeaTonr, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  the  mind  to  cognise 
the  possibility  of  a  reality  or  of  a  causal  power,  by  the  aid  of 
mere  cl  priori  conceptions.  Freedom  has  been  considered  in 
the  foregoing  remarks  only  as  a  transcendental  idea,  by  means 
of  which  reason  aims  at  originating  a  series  of  conditions  in 
the  world  of  phsenomena  with  the  help  of  that  which  is  sen- 
suously unconditioned,  invohing  itself,  howeyer,  in  an  anti- 
nomy with  the  laws  wliich  itself  prescribes  for  the  conduct  of 
the  understanding.  That  this  antinomy  is  based  upon  a  mere 
illusion,  and  that  nature  and  freedom  are  at  least  not  opposed 
—this  was  the  only  thing  in  our  power  to  proTe,  and  the 
question  which  it  was  our  task  to  soWe. 

IV. 

Solution  of  the  Cosmological  Idea  of  the  Totalitff  of  the 
Dependence  of  PhanomeneU  Exiatencee, 

In  the  preceding  remarks,  we  considered  the  changes  in 
the  world  of  sense  as  constituting  a  dynamical  series,  in  which 
each  member  is  subordinated  to  another — ^as  its  cause.  Our 
present  purpose  is  to  avail  ourselves  of  this  series  of  states  or 
conditions  as  a  guide  to  an  existence  which  may  be  the  high- 
est condition  of  all  changeable  phsenomena,  that  is,  to  a  na* 
ceesary  being.  Our  endeavour  is  to  reach,  not  the  uncondi- 
tioned causality,  but  the  unconditioned  existence,  of  substance. 
The  series  before  us  is  therefore  a  series  of  conceptions,  and 
not  ot  intuitions,  (in  which  the  one  intuition  is  the  condition 
of  the  other). 

But  it  is  evident  that  as  all  phenomena  are  subject  to 
change,  and  conditioned  in  their  existencei  the  series  of  de« 
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pendent  existences  cannot  embrace  an  unconditioned  member, 
tbe  existence  of  wbieb  would  be  absolutely  necessary.  It 
follows  tbat,  if  pbaenomena  were  tbings  in  tbemsehes,  and — 
as  an  immediate  consequence  from  tbis  supposition — condi- 
tion and  conditioned  belonged  to  tbe  same  series  of  pbsenomena, 
tbe  existence  of  a  necessary  being,  as  tbe  condUtion  of  tlie 
existence  of  sensuous  pbsenomena,  would  be  perfectly  im* 
possible. 

An  important  distinction,  bowever,  exists  between  tbe  dy- 
namical and  tbe  matbematical  regress.  Tbe  latter  is  engaged 
solely  witb  tbe  combination  of  parts  into  a  wbole,  or  witb  tbe 
division  of  a  wbole  into  its  parts ;  and  tlierefore  are  tbe  con- 
ditions of  its  series  parts  of  tbe  series,  and  to  be  consequentiy 
regarded  as  bomogeueous,  and  for  tbis  reason,  as  consisting, 
witbout  exception,  of  pbsenomena.  In  tbe  former  regress, 
on  tbe  contrary,  tbe  aim  of  wbicb  is  not  to  establish  the  pos- 
sibility of  an  unconditioned  whole  consisting  of  given  parts, 
or  of  an  unconditioned  part  of  a  given  whole,  but  to  demon- 
strate the  possibility  of  tbe  deduction  of  a  certain  state  from 
its  cause,  or  of  the  contingent  existence  of  substance  from 
that  which  exists  necessarily,  it  is  not  requisite  that  the  con- 
dition should  form  part  of  an  empirical  series  along  witii  tbt 
conditioned. 

In  the  case  of  the  apparent  antinomy  with  which  we  are 
at  present  dealing,  there  exists  a  way  of  escape  from  the  diffi- 
culty ;  for  it  is  not  impossible  tbat  both  of  the  contradictory 
statements  may  be  true  in  different  relations.  All  sensuous 
phaenomena  may  be  contingent,  and  consequentiy  possess  only 
an  empirically  conditioned  existence,  and  yet  there  may  also 
exist  a  non-empirical  condition  of  tbe  whole  series,  or,  in 
other  words,  a  necessary  being.  For  tbis  necessary  being,  as 
an  intelligible  condition,  would  not  form  a  member — not  even 
the  highest  member — of  the  series  i  the  whole  world  of  sense 
would  be  left  in  its  empirically  determined  existence  uniuter- 
fered  with  and  uninfluenced.  Tbis  would  also  form  a  ground 
of  distinction  between  the  modes  of  solution  employed  for 
the  third  and  fourth  antinomies.  For,  while  in  the  consider- 
ation of  freedom  in  the  former  antinomy,  the  thing  itself — 
the  cause  {substantia  phanomenon)  was  regarded  as  belonging 
to  the  series  of  conditions,  and  only  its  causality  to  the  in* 
tclligible  world, — we  are  obliged  in  the  present  case  to  eogi* 
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Cute  this  necessaiy  being  m  purely  intelligible  and  as  existing 
entirely  apart  from  the  world  of  sense  (as  an  ens  exiramuH" 
tianum) ;  for  otherwise  it  would  be  subject  to  the  phenomenal 
law  of  contingency  and  dependence. 

In  relation  to  the  present  problemi  therefore,  the  regtdaiive 
principle  of  reason  is  that  everything  in  the  sensuons  world 
possesses  an  empirically  conditioned  existence, — that  no  pro- 
perty of  the  sensuons  world  possesses  unconditioned  necessity^ 
— that  we  are  bound  to  expect,  and,  so  far  as  is  possible,  to 
seek  for  the  empirical  condition  of  CTenr  member  in  the  series 
of  conditions, — and  that  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  to  justify 
ns  in  deducing  any  existence  from  a  condition  which  lies  out 
of  and  beyond  the  empirical  series,  or  in  regarding  any  ex- 
istence as  independent  and  self-snbsistent ;  although  this 
should  not  prevent  ns  from  recognising  the  possibility  of  the 
whole  series  being  based  upon  a  beins;  which  is  intelligible, 
and  for  this  reason  free  from  all  empincal  conditions. 

But  it  has  been  far  from  my  intention,  in  these  remarks,  to 

Ero?e  the  existence  of  this  unconditioned  and  necessanr 
cing,  or  even  to  evidence  the  possibility  of  a  purely  intelli- 
gible condition  of  the  existence  of  all  sensuous  pheenomena. 
As  bounds  were  set  to  reason,  to  prevent  it  from  leaving  the 
guiding  thread  of  empirical  conditions,  and  losing  itself  in 
transcendent  theories  which  are  incapable  of  concrete  pre- 
sentation ;  so,  it  was  my  purpose,  on  the  other  hand,  to  set 
bounds  to  the  law  of  the  purely  empirical  understanding, 
and  to  protest  against  any  attempts  on  its  part  at  deciding  on 
the  possibility  of  things,  or  declaring  the  existence  of  the  in- 
telligible to  be  impossible,  merely  on  the  ground  that  it  is  not 
available  for  the  explanation  and  exposition  of  phsnomena* 
It  has  been  shown,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  contingencT  of 
all  the  pheenomena  nf  nature  and  their  empirical  conditions 
is  quite  consistent  vnth  tlie  arbitrary  hypothesis  of  a  necea* 
sary,  although  purely  intelligible  condition,  that  no  real  con^ 
tradiction  exists  between  them,  and  that,  consequently,  both 
may  be  true.  The  existence  of  such  an  absolutely  necessary 
being  may  be  impossible ;  but  this  can  never  be  demon- 
strated from  the  universal  contingency  and  dependence  of  sen« 
suons  phsenomena,  nor  from  the  principle  which  forbids  us 
to  discontinue  the  series  at  some  member  of  it,  or  to  seek 
for  its  cause  in  some  sphere  of  existence  beyond  the  world  of 
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luttare.  Reason  goes  iU  way  in  the  empirical  world,  anil 
follows,  too,  its  peculiar  path  in  the  sphere  of  the  transceDd- 
ental. 

The  sensuous  world  contains  nothing  but  phsenomena, 
which  are  mere  representations,  and  always  sensuously  con- 
ditioned i  things  in  themselves  are  not,  and  cannot  be,  ob- 
jects to  us.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  we 
are  not  justified  in  leaping  from  some  member  of  an  empirical 
aeries  beyond  the  world  of  sense,  as  if  empirical  representa- 
tions were  things  in  themselves,  existing  apart  from  their 
transcendental  ground  in  the  human  mind^  and  the  cause  of 
whose  existence  may  be  sought  out  of  the  empirical  series. 
This  would  certainly  be  the  case  with  contingent  thing* ;  but 
it  cannot  be  with  mere  repre^ntation*  of  things,  the  contin- 
gency of  which  is  itself  merely  a  phaenomenon,  and  can  relate 
to  no  other  regress  than  that  which  determines  phasnomeua, 
that  is,  the  empirical.  But  to  cogitate  an  intelligible  ground 
of  phsenomena,  as  free,  moreover,  from  the  contingency  of 
the  latter,  conflicts  neither  with  the  unlimited  nature  of  the 
empirical  regress,  nor  with  the  complete  contingency  of  phie- 
nomena.  And  the  demonstration  of  this  was  the  only  thing 
necessary  for  the  solution  of  this  apparent  antinomy.  For  if 
the  condition  of  every  conditioned — ^as  regards  its  existence — 
is  sensuous,  and  for  this  reason  a  part  of  the  same  series,  it 
must  be  itself  conditioned,  as  was  shewn  in  the  Antithesis  of 
the  fourth  Antinomy.  The  embarrassments  into  which  a 
reason,  which  postulates  the  unconditioned,  necessarily  falls, 
must,  therefore,  continue  to  exist ;  or  the  unconditioned  must 
be  placed  in  the  sphere  of  the  intelligible.  In  this  way,  its 
necessity  does  not  require,  nor  does  it  even  permit,  the  pre- 
sence of  an  empirical  condition :  and  it  is,  consequently,  un- 
conditionally necessary. 

The  empirical  employment  of  reason  is  not  affected  by  the 
assumption  of  a  purely  intelligible  being;  it  continues  its 
operations  on'  the  principle  of  the  contingency  of  all  phe- 
nomena, proceeding  from  empirical  conditions  to  still  higher 
and  higher  conditions,  themselves  empirical.  Just  as  little 
does  this  regulative  principle  exclude  the  assumption  of  an 
intelligible  cause,  when  the  question  regards  merely  the  pure 
•mployment  of  reason — ^in  relation  to  ends  or  aims.  For,  in 
Uiis  case,  an  intelligible  cause  signifies  merely  the  transcen* 
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dental  and  to  us  unknown  ground  of  the  possibility  of  seora*. 
ous  phflQnomena,  and  its  existence  necessary  and  independent 
of  all  sensuous  conditions,  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  con« 
tingency  of  pheenomena,  or  with  the  unlimited  possibility  of 
regress  which  exists  in  the  series  of  empirical  conditions. 

Concluding  Remarks  on  the  Antinomy  of  Pure  Beaeon. 

So  long  as  the  object  of  our  rational  conceptions  is  the  to- 
tality of  conditions  m  the  world  of  phsenomena,  and  the  satis- 
faction, from  this  source,  of  the  requirements  of  reason,  so 
long  are  our  ideas  transcendental  and  eosmological.  But 
when  we  set  the  unconditioned — which  is  tlie  aim  of  all  our 
inquiries — in  a  sphere  which  lies  out  of  the  world  of  sense 
and  possible  experience,  our  ideas  become  transeendent.  They 
are  then  not  merely  serviceable  towards  the  completion  of  the 
exercise  of  reason  (which  remains  an  idea,  never  executed,  but 
always  to  be  pursued) ;  they  detach  themseWes  completely 
from  experience,  and  construct  for  themseWes  objects,  the 
material  of  which  has  not  been  presented  by  experience,  and 
the  objective  reality  of  which  is  not  based  upon  the  comple- 
tion of  the  empirical  series,  but  upon  pure  it  priori  conceptions. 
The  intelhgibie  object  of  these  transcendent  ideas  may  be 
conceded,  as  a  transcendental  object.  But  we  cannot  cogitate 
it  as  a  thing  determinable  by  certain  distinct  predicates  re- 
lating to  its  internal  nature,  for  it  has  no  connection  with  em- 
pirical conceptions  ;  nor  are  we  justified  in  affirming  the 
existence  of  any  such  object.  It  is,  consequently,  a  mere 
product  of  the  mind  alone.  Of  all  the  eosmological  ideas, 
however,  it  is  that  occasioning  the  fourth  antinomy  which 
compels  us  to  venture  upon  this  step.  For  the  existence  of 
pheenomena,  always  conditioned  and  never  self-subsistent» 
requires  us  to  look  for  an  object  different  from  phsenomena 
— ^au  intelligible  object,  with  which  all  contingency  must 
cease.  But,  as  we  have  allowed  ourselves  to  assume  the  ex- 
istence of  a  self-subsistent  reality  out  of  the  field  of  experience^ 
and  are  therefore  obliged  to  regard  phenomena  as  merely  a 
contingent  mode  of  representing  intelligible  objects  employed 
by  beings  which  are  themselves  intelligences, — no  other 
course  remains  for  us  than  to  follow  analogy,  and  employ 
the  same  mode  in  forming  some  conception  of  intelligible 
things,  of  which  we  have  not  the  least  knowledge^  which 
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QAtare  Uugbt  us  to  use  in  the  formation  of  empirical  con« 
ceptiona.  Experience  made  us  acquainted  with  the  contingent. 
But  we  are  at  present  engaged  in  the  discussion  of  things 
which  are  not  objecta  of  experience ;  and  must,  therefore^ 
deduce  our  knowledge  of  them  from  that  which  is  necessary 
absolutely  and  in  itself,  that  is  from  pure  conceptions.  Hence 
the  first  step  which  we  take  out  of  the  world  or  sense  obliges 
us  to  begin  our  system  of  new  cognition  with  tlie  investigation 
of  a  necessary  being,  and  to  deduce  from  our  conceptions  of 
itt  all  our  conceptions  of  intelliffible  things.  This  we  pro- 
pose to  attempt  in  the  following  diapter. 

TRANSGBNDBNTAL    DIALECTIC. 

BOOK  IL 

Chap.  III. — Thb  Ideal  op  Pubi  Rbasok, 

Segtiok  Fibst. 

Of  the  Ideal  in  General, 

We  haye  seen  that  pure  conceptions  do  not  present  objects 
to  the  mind,  except  under  sensuous  conditions ;  because 
the  conditions  of  objective  reality  do  not  exist  in  these 
conceptions,  which  contain,  in  fact,  nothing  but  the  mere 
form  of  thought.  They  may,  however,  when  applied  to 
phflenomena,  be  presented  in  eonereio  ;  for  it  is  phenomena 
that  present  to  them  the  materials  for  the  formation  of 
empirical  conceptions,  which  are  nothing  more  than  concrete 
forms  of  the  conceptions  of  the  understanding.  But  ideas  are 
still  further  removed  from  objective  reality  than  categories ; 
for  no  pheenomenon  can  ever  present  them  to  the  human 
mind  in  concreto.  They  contain  a  certain  perfection,  attain- 
able by  no  possible  empirical  cognition ;  and  they  give  to 
reason  a  systematic  unity,  to  which  the  unity  of  experience 
attempts  to  approximate,  but  can  never  completely  attain. 

But  still  further  removed  than  tlie  idea  from  objective 
reality  is  the  hhal^  by  which  term  I  understand  the  idea,  not 
in  eoneretOf  but  tii  tiufivicfiMi— as  an  individual  thing,  deter- 
minable or  determined  by  the  idea  alone.  TUt  idea  of 
humanity  in  its  complete  perfection  tupposea  not  only  the 
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iid?anceinent  of  all  the  powers  and  faculties,  which  constitute 
our  conception  of  htiman  nature,  to  a  complete  attainment  of 
their  final  aims,  but  also  every  thing  which  is  requisite  for  the 
complete  determination  of  the  idea ;  for  of  all  contradictory 
predicates,  only  one  can  conform  with  the  idea  of  the  perfect 
man.  What  I  have  termed  an  ideal,  was  in  Plato's  philosophy 
an  idea  of  the  divine  mind — an  individual  object  present  to  its 
pure  intuition,  the  most  perfect  of  every  kind  of  possible 
beings,  and  the  archetype  of  all  pheenomeual  existences. 

Without  rising  to  these  speculative  heights,  we  are  bound 
to  confess  that  human  reason  contains  not  only  ideas,  but 
idenis,  which  possess,  not,  like  those  of  Plato,  creative,  but 
certainly  practical  power — as  regulative  principles,  and  form 
the  basis  of  the  perfectibility  of  certain  actions.  Moral  con« 
ceptions  are  not  perfectly  pure  conceptions  of  reason,  because 
an  empirical  element—- of  pleasure  or  pain — lies  at  the  foun- 
dation of  them.  In  relation,  however,  to  the  principle, 
whereby  reason  sets  bounds  to  a  freedom  which  is  in  itself 
without  law,  and  consequently  when  we  attend  merely  to 
their  form,  tliey  may  be  considered  as  pure  conceptions 
of  reason.  Virtue  and  wisdom  in  their  perfect  purity,  are 
ideas.  But  the  wise  man  of  the  Stoics  is  an  ideal,  that  is 
to  say,  a  human  being  existing  only  in  thought,  and  in  com- 
plete conformity  with  the  idea  of  wisdom.  As  the  idea  pro- 
vides a  rule,  so  the  ideal  serves  as  an  archetype  for  the  perfect 
and  comulete  determination  of  the  copy.  Thus  the  conduct 
of  this  wise  and  divine  man  serves  us  as  a  standard  of  action, 
with  which  we  may  compare  and  judge  ourselves,  which  may 
help  us  to  reform  ourselves,  although  the  perfection  it  de- 
mands can  never  be  attained  by  us.  Although  we  cannot 
concede  objective  reality  to  these  ideals,  they  are  not  to  be 
considered  as  chimieras ;  on  the  contrary,  they  provide  reason 
with  a  standard,  which  enables  it  to  estimate,  by  comparison, 
the  degree  of  incompleteness  in  the  objects  presented  to  it. 
But  to  aim  at  realising  the  ideal  in  an  example  in  the  world 
of  experience — to  describe,  for  instance,  the  character  of  the 
perfectly  wise  man  in  a  romance  is  impracticable.  Nay  more» 
there  is  something  absurd  in  the  attempt;  and  the  result 
must  be  little  edifying,  as  the  natural  limitations  which  are 
continually  breaking  in  upon  the  perfection  and  completeness 
of  the  idea,  destroy  the  illusion  in  the  story,  and  throw  an  air 
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of  •iiapicion  eTen  on  what  is  good  in  the  idea*  which  hesce 
appears  fictitioua  and  unreal. 

Such  is  the  constitution  of  the  ideal  of  reaaou,  which  la 
always  based  upon  determinate  conceptions,  and  serves  as  a  rule 
and  a  model  for  imitation  or  for  criticism.  Very  different 
is  the  nature  of  the  ideala  of  the  imagination.  Of  tliese  it  is 
impossible  to  present  an  intelligible  conception ;  they  are  a 
kind  of  monogram,  drawn  according  to  no  determinate  rule, 
and  forming  rather  a  vague  picture — the  production  of  many 
diyerse  experiences — than  a  determinate  image.  Such  are 
the  ideals  which  painters  and  physiognomists  profess  to  have 
in  their  minds,  and  which  can  serve  neither  as  a  model  for 
production  nor  as  a  standard  for  appreciation.  They  may  be 
termed,  though  improperly,  sensuous  ideals,  as  tliey  are  de* 
clared  to  be  models  of  certain  possible  empirical  intuitions. 
They  cannot,  however,  furnish  rules  or  standards  for  expla- 
nation  or  examination. 

In  its  ideals,  reason  aims  at  complete  and  perfect  determi* 
nation  according  to  d  priori  rules ;  and  hence  it  cogitates  an 
object,  which  must  be  completely  deterrniuable  in  conformity 
with  principles,  although  all  empirical  conditions  are  absent, 
and  the  conception  of  the  object  is  on  this  account  trans- 
cendent 

CHAPTER  THIRD. 

Sjcotiok  Skookd. 

Of  the  Transcendental  Ideal, 

(Prototypon  Transeendeniale.) 

Every  conception  is,  in  relation  to  that  which  is  not  contained 
in  it,  undetermined  and  subject  to  the  principle  of  determine 
ability,  Tliis  principle  is,  that  of  every  two  contradictorily  op- 
posed predicates,  only  one  can  belong  to  a  conception.  It  is 
a  purely  logical  principle,  itself  based  upon  the  principle  of 
contradiction  ;  inasmuch  as  it  makes  complete  abstraction  of 
the  content,  and  attends  merely  to  the  logical  form  of  the 
cognition. 

But  again,  everything,  as  regards  its  possibility,  is  also  sub- 
ject to  the  principle*  of  complete  determination,  according  to 
which  one  of  all  the  poeeible  contradictory  predieatee  of 
things  must  belong  to  it.     This  principle  is  not  based  merely 

*  Prmdpium  dHerminaiionii  emnimodm.—TK, 
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upon  that  of  contradiction ;  for,  in  addition  to  the  relation 
l)t:tween  two  contradictory  predicates,  it  regards  everything  as 
Htjinding  in  a  relation  to  the  sum  of  possibilities^  as  the  sum- 
total  of  all  predicates  of  things,  and,  while  presupposing 
this  sum  as  an  h  priori  condition,  presents  to  the  mina  every- 
thing as  receiving  tlie  possibility  of  its  individual  existence 
from  the  relation  it  bears  to,  and  tlie  share  it  possesses 
ui  the  aforesaid  sum  of  possibilities.*  The  principle  of  com- 
plete determination  relates  therefore  to  the  content  and  not 
to  the  logical  form.  It  is  the  principle  of  the  synthesis  of  all 
the  predicates  which  are  required  to  constitute  the  complete 
conception  of  a  thing,  and  not  a  mere  principle  of  analytical 
representation,  which  anounces  that  one  of  two  contradictory 
predicates  must  belong  to  a  conception.  It  contains,  more- 
over, a  transcendental  presupposition — that,  namely,  of  tlie 
material  for  all  possibility,  which  must  cmtain  h  priori  the 
data  for  this  or  that  particular  possibility. 

The  proposition,  everything  which  exists  is  completely  deter- 
mined, means  not  only  that  one  of  every  pair  of  ffiven  contradic- 
tory attributes,  but  that  one  of  all  possibU  attributes,  is  always 
predicable  of  the  thine ;  in  it  the  predicates  are  not  merely 
compared  logically  with  each  other,  out  the  thiiiff  itself  is  tran- 
scendentally  compared  with  the  sum-total  of  all  possible  pre- 
dicates. The  proposition  is  equivalent  U>  saying : — to  attain  to 
a  complete  knowledge  of  a  thing,  it  is  necessary  to  possess  a 
knowledge  of  everything  that  is  possible,  and  to  determine  it 
thereby,  in  a  positive  or  negative  manner.  The  conception 
of  complete  determination  is  consequently  a  conception  which 
cannot  be  presented  in  its  totality  in  roncreto,  and  is  therefore 
based  upon  an  idea,  which  has  its  seat  in  the  reason — the 
faculty  which  prescribes  to  the  understanding  the  laws  of  its 
harmonious  and  perfect  exercise. 

Now,  although  this  idea  of  the  sum-total  of  all  possibility, 
in  so  far  as  it  forms  the  condition  of  the  complete  determina- 

*  Thus  this  principle  declares  even  thing  to  possets  s  relation  to  a 
eommon  correlate— the  sum-total  of  possibility,  which,  if  discovered  to 
exist  in  the  idea  of  one  individual  thing,  would  establish  the  affinity  of 
all  possible  things,  from  the  identitjf  of  the  ground  of  their  complete 
determination.  The  determinabiUty  of  every  coneeption  is  subordinate  to 
the  tmhertality  (Allgemeinheit  uniper  talUa$)  of  the  principle  of  excluded 
middle;  the  determtnati^n  of  a  thing  to  the  toiaUiy  (AUheit.  wtirerHias'^ 
of  all  possible  predicates. 

▲   A 
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tion  of  eyery  thing,  is  iUelf  undetermined  in  relation  to  the 
predicates  which  may  constitute  this  sum-total^  and  we  cogi* 
tate  in  it  merely  the  sum-totul  of  all  possible  predicates — we 
nevertheless  find,  upon  closer  examination,  that  this  idea,  as  a 
primitive  conception  of  the  mind,  excludes  a  large  number 
of  predicates — those  deduced  and  those  irreconcilable  with 
others,  and  that  it  is  evolved  as  a  conception  completely  de- 
termined d  priori.  Thus  it  becomes  the  conception  of  an 
individual  object,  which  is  completely  determined  by  and 
through  the  mere  idea,  and  must  consequently  be  termed  an 
ideal  of  pure  reason. 

When  we  consider  all  possible  predicates,  not  merely  logi- 
cally, but  transcen dentally,  that  is  to  say,  with  reference  to 
the  content  which  may  be  cogitated  as  existing  in  them  H 
priori,  we  shall  find  that  some  indicate  a  being,  others  merely 
a  non-being.  The  logical  negation  expressed  in  the  word  not, 
does  not  properly  belong  to  a  conception,  but  only  to  the  re- 
lation of  one  conception  to  another  in  a  judgment,  and  is 
consequently  quite  insufficient  to  present  to  Uie  mind  the  con- 
tent of  a  conception.  The  expression  not  mortal,  does  not  in- 
dicate that  a  non-being  is  cogitated  in  the  object ;  it  does  not 
concern  the  content  at  all.  A  transcendental  negation,  on  the 
contrary,  indicates  non-being  in  itself,  and  is  opposed  to 
transcendental  affirmation,  the  conception  of  which  of  itself 
expresses  a  being.  Hence  this  affirmation  indicates  a  reality, 
because  in  and  through  it  objects  are  considered  to  be  some- 
thing— to  be  things ;  while  the  opposite  negation,  on  the 
other  hand,  indicates  a  mere  want,  or  privation,  or  absence, 
and,  where  such  negations  alone  are  attached  to  a  representa- 
tion, the  non-existence  of  anything  corresponding  to  the  repre- 
sentation. 

Now  a  negation  cannot  be  cogitated  as  determined,  without 
cogitating  at  the  same  time  the  opposite  affirmation.  The 
man  born  blind  has  not  the  least  notion  of  darkness,  because 
he  has  none  of  light ;  the  vagabond  knows  nothing  of  po- 
verty, because  he  has  never  known  what  it  is  to  be  in  com- 
fort  ;*  the  ignorant  man  has  no  conception  of  his  ignorance, 

*  The  inyestigatioDS  and  calculations  of  astronomen  have  taught  iia 
much  that  is  wonderful ;  but  the  most  important  lesson  we  have  received 
from  them  is  the  discovery  of  the  abyss  of  our  iynoranee  in  relation  to 
the  universe — an  ignorance,  the  magnitude  of  which  reason,  without  th< 
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becanee  he  has  no  conception  of  knowledge.  .  All  conception! 
of  negAtiTes  are  accordingly  derived  or  deduced  conceptiona ; 
and  realities  contain  the  daia^  and,  so  to  speak,  the  material 
or  transcendental  content  of  the  possibility  and  complete  de- 
termination of  all  things. 

If,  therefore,  a  transcendental  substratnra  lies  at  the  foun- 
dation of  the  complete  determination  of  things  — a  stib- 
stratnm  which  is  to  form  the  fond  from  which  all  possible 
predicates  of  things  are  to  be  supplied,  this  substratum  can- 
not be  anything  else  than  the  idea  of  a  sum-total  of  reality 
(amnitndo  realitatis).  In  this  Yiew,  negations  are  nothing 
but  limitations — a  term  which  could  not,  with  propriety,  be 
applied  to  them,  if  the  unlimited  (the  all)  did  not  form  the 
true  basis  of  our  conception. 

This  conception  of  a  sum-total  of  reality  is  the  conception 
of  a  thing  in  itself,  regarded  as  completely  determined ;  and 
the  conception  of  an  ^tm  realissimum  is  the  conception  of  an 
individual  being,  inasmuch  as  it  is  determined  by  that  predi- 
cate of  all  possible  contradictory  predicates,  which  indicates 
and  belongs  to  b4fing.  It  is  therefore  a  transcendental  idea$ 
which  forms  the  basis  of  the  complete  determination  of  every- 
thing that  exists,  and  is  the  highest  material  condition  of  its 
possibility — ^a  condition  on  which  must  rest  the  cogitation 
of  all  objects  with  respect  to  their  content.  Nay,  more,  this 
ideal  is  Uie  only  proper  ideal  of  which  the  human  mind  is 
capable ;  because  in  this  case  alone  a  general  conception  of  a 
thing  is  completely  determined  by  and  through  itself,  and 
cognized  as  the  representation  of  an  individuum. 

The  logical  determination  of  a  conception  is  based  upon  a 
disjunctive  syllogism,  the  major  of  which  contains  the  logical 
division  of  the  extent  of  a  general  conception,  the '  minor 
limits  this  extent  to  a  certain  part,  while  tne  conclusion  de- 
termines the  conception  by  this  part.  The  general  conception 
of  a  reality  cannot  be  divided  d,  priori,  because,  without  the 
aid  of  experience,  we  cannot  know  any  determinate  kinds  of 
reality,  standing  under  the  former  as  tlie  genus.  The  tran- 
scendental principle  of  the  eomplete  determination  of  all 
things  is  therefore  merely  the  representation  of  the  sum-total 

information  thus  derived,  could  never  have  conceived.  This  discovery 
of  our  deficiencies  must  produce  a  grest  cUange  in  the  determiDatioD  it 
the  alms  of  human  reason. 

2  A  2 
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of  all  reality ;  it  is  not  a  conception  wbicli  is  tlie  ffenns  of  all 
predicates  under  itself^  but  one  which  comprehenas  them  all 
within  itself.  The  complete  determination  of  a  thing  is  con- 
aequently  based  upon  the  limitation  of  tliis  total  of  reality, 
BO  much  being  predicated  of  the  thing,  while  all  that  remains 
over  it  excluded — a  procedure  which  is  in  exact  agreement 
with  that  of  the  disjunctive  syllogism  and  the  determination 
of  the  object  in  the  conclusion  by  one  of  the  members  of  the 
division.  It  follows  that  reason,  in  laying  the  transcendental 
ideal  at  the  foundation  of  its  determination  of  all  possible 
things,  takes  a  course  in  exact  analogy  with  that  which  it  pur- 
suet  in  disjunctive  syllogisms — a  proposition  which  formed 
the  basis  of  the  systematic  division  of  all  transcendental  ideas, 
according  to  which  they  are  produced  in  complete  parallelism 
with  the  three  modes  of  syllogistic  reasoning  employed  by  the 
human  mind.* 

It  is  self-evident  tliat  reason,  in  cogitating  the  necessary 
complete  determination  of  things,  does  not  presuppose  the 
existence  of  a  being  corresponding  to  its  ideal*  but  merely  the 
idea  of  the  ideal — for  the  purpose  of  deducing  from  the  un- 
conditioned totality  of  complete  determination,  the  condi- 
tioned, that  is,  the  totality  of  limited  things.  The  ideal  is 
therefore  the  prototype  of  all  things,  which,  as  defective 
copies  (eetj/pa),  receive  from  it  the  material  of  their  possibility, 
and  approximate  to  it  more  or  less,  though  it  ia  impossible 
that  they  can  ever  attain  to  its  perfection. 

The  poBsibilitv  of  things  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  de- 
rived— except  that  of  the  thins  which  contains  in  itself  all 
reality,  which  must  be  considered  to  be  primitive  and  original. 
For  all  negations — and  they  are  the  only  predicates  by  means 
of  which  all  other  things  can  be  distinguished  from  the  cm 
realisnmum — ^are  mere  limitations  of  a  greater  and  a  higher— 
nay,  the  highest  reality ;  and  they  consequently  presuppose 
this  reality,  and  are,  as  regards  their  content,  derived  from 
it.  Tlie  manifold  nature  of  things  is  only  an  infinitely  various 
mode  of  limiting  the  conception  of  the  highest  reality,  which 
is  their  common  substratum  ;  just  as  all  figures  are  possible 
only  as  difierent  modes  of  limiting  infinite  space.  The  ob« 
lect  of  the  ideal  of  reason — ^an  object  existing  only  in  reason 
Itself — ^is  also  termed  the  pritnal  being  {ens  onginarwm^ ;  as 

*  See  psgci  225  sad  236. 
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haring  no  existence  superior  to  him,  tbe  supreme  being  {etu 
Mummum)  ;  and  as  being  the  condition  of  all  other  beings, 
which  rank  under  it,  the  being  of  all  beinge  (ens  entium).  But 
none  of  these  terms  indicate  the  objective  relation  of  an  actually 
existing  object  to  other  things,  but  merely  that  of  an  idea  to 
conceptions;  and  all  our  investigations  into  this  subject 
still  leave  us  in  perfect  uncertainty  with  regard  to  the  ex- 
istence of  this  being. 

A  primal  being  cannot  be  said  to  consist  of  many  other 
beings  with  an  existence  which  is  derivative,  for  the  latter 
presuppose  the  former,  and  therefore  cannot  be  constitutive 
parts  of  it.  It  follows  that  the  ideal  of  the  primal  being 
must  be  cogitated  as  simple. 

The  deduction  of  the  possibility  of  all  other  things  from 
this  primal  being  cannot,  strictly  speaking,  be  considered  as 
a  limitation,  or  as  a  kind  of  division  of  its  reality  ;  for  this 
would  be  regarding  the  primal  being  as  a  mere  aggregate — 
which  has  been  shown  to  be  impossible,  although  it  was  so 
represented  in  our  first  rough  sketch.  Tlie  highest  reality 
must  be  regarded  rather  as  the  ground  than  as  the  sum-total 
of  the  possibility  of  all  things,  and  the  manifold  nature  of 
things  be  based,  not  upon  the  limitation  of  the  primal  being 
itself,  but  upon  the  complete  series  of  effects  which  flow  from 
it.  And  thus  all  our  powers  of  sense,  as  well  as  all  pheeno- 
menal  reality,  may  be  with  propriety  regarded  as  belonging  to 
tliis  series  of  effects,  while  they  could  not  have  formed  parts 
of  the  idea,  considered  as  an  aggregate.  Pursuing  this  track, 
and  liypostatising  this  idea,  we  shall  find  ourselves  authorised 
to  determine  our  notion  of  the  Supreme  Being  by  means  of 
the  mere  conception  of  a  highest  reality,  as  one,  simple,  all- 
suflicieiit,  eternal,  and  so  on — in  one  word,  to  determine  it  in 
its  unconditioned  completeness  by  the  aid  of  every  possible 
predicate.  The  conception  of  such  a  being  is  the  conception 
of  God  in  its  transcendental  sense,  and  thus  the  ideal  of  pure 
reason  is  the  object-matter  of  a  transcendental  Theology, 

But,  by  such  an  employment  of  the  transcendental  idea, 
we  should  be  overstepping  the  limits  of  its  validity  and  pur- 
pose. For  reason  placed  it,  as  the  conception  of  all  reality, 
at  the  basis  of  the  complete  determination  of  things,  without 
requirine  that  this  conception  be  regarded  as  the  conception 
of  an  objective  existence.     Such  an  existence  would  be  purely 
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fictitious,  and  the  hypostatiaing  of  the  content  of  the  idea 
into  an  ideal,  as  an  individual  being,  is  a  step  perfectly  un- 
authorised. Nay,  more,  we  are  not  even  called  upon  to  as- 
sume the  possibility  of  such  an  hypothesis,  as  none  of  the  de- 
ductions drawn  from  such  an  ideal  would  affect  the  complete 
determination  of  things  in  general — for  the  sake  of  which 
alone  is  the  idea  necessary. 

It  is  not  sufficient  to  circumscribe  the  procedure  and  the 
dialectic  of  reason  ;  we  must  also  endeavour  to  discover  the 
sources  of  this  dialectic,  that  we  may  have  it  in  our  power  to 
give  a  rational  explanation  of  this  illusion,  as  a  phsenomenon 
of  the  human  mind.  For  the  ideal,  of  which  we  are  at  pre- 
sent speaking,  is  based,  not  upon  an  arbitrary,  but  upon  a 
natural,  idea.  The  question  hence  arises :  how  happens  it 
that  reason  regards  the  possibility  of  all  things  as  deduced 
from  a  single  possibility,  that,  to  wit,  of  the  highest  reality, 
and  presupposes  this  as  existing  in  an  individual  and  primal 
being? 

The  answer  is  ready ;  it  is  at  once  presented  by  the  pro- 
cedure of  transcendental  analytic.  The  possibility  of  sen- 
suous objects  is  a  reUtion  of  these  objects  to  thought,  in 
which  something  (the  empirical  form)  may  be  cogitated 
d  priori;  while  that  which  constitutes  the  matter — the  reality 
of  the  phsenomenon  (that  element  which  corresponds  to  sen- 
sation)— must  be  given  from  without,  as  otherwise  it  could  not 
even  be  cogitated  by,  nor  could  its  possibility  be  presentable 
to  the  mind.  Now,  a  sensuous  object  is  completely  deter- 
mined, w^ien  it  has  been  compared  with  all  phsenomenal  pre- 
dicates, and  represented  by  means  of  these  either  positively 
or  negatively.  But,  as  that  which  constitutes  the  thing  itself 
—the  real  in  a  phsenomenon,  must  be  given,  and  that,  in 
which  the  real  of  all  phenomena  is  given,  is  experience,  one, 
sole,  and  all-embracing, — the  material  of  the  possibility  of  all 
sensuous  objects  must  be  presupposed  as  given  in  a  whole, 
and  it  is  upon  the  limitation  of  this  whole  that  the  posaibiUty 
of  all  empirical  objects,  their  distinction  from  each  other  and 
their  complete  determination,  are  baaed.  Now,  no  other  ob- 
jects are  presented  to  us  besides  sensuous  objects,  and  these 
can  be  given  only  in  connection  with  a  possible  experience  i 
it  follows  that  a  thing  is  not  an  object  to  t»,  unless  .it  pre* 
iupposes  the  whole  or  sum-total  of  empirical  reality  as  the 
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iX>ndition  of  its  possibility.  Now,  a  natural  illusion  leads  n% 
to  consider  this  principle,  which  is  valid  only  of  sensuous  ob 
jects,  as  valid  with  regard  to  things  in  general.  And  thuii 
we  are  induced  to  hold  the  empirical  principle  of  our  con 
ceptions  of  the  possibility  of  things,  as  phaenomena,  by  leav- 
ing out  this  limitative  condition,  to  be  a  transcendental  prin- 
ciple of  the  possibility  of  things  in  general. 

We  proceed  afterwards  to  hypostatise  this  idea  of  the  sum- 
total  of  all  reality,  by  changing  the  distributive  unity  of  the 
empirics!  exercise  of  the  understanding  into  the  collective  unity 
of  an  empirical  whole — a  dialcctici»l  illusion,  and  by  cogitating 
this  whole  or  sum  of  experience  as  an  individual  thing,  con- 
taining in  itself  nil  empirical  reality.  This  individual  thing  or 
being  is  then,  by  means  of  the  above-mentioned  transcendental 
subreption,  substituted  for  our  notion  of  a  thing  which  stands 
at  the  head  of  the  possibility  of  all  things,  the  real  conditions 
of  whose  complete  determination  it  presents.* 

CHAPTER  THIRD. 

Skctiok  Third. 

Of  the  Arguments  employed  hy  Speculative  Reastm  in  proof  oj 

the  Existence  of  a  Supreme  Being. 

Notwithstanding  the  pressing  necessity  which  reason  feels, 
to  form  some  presupposition  that  shall  serve  the  understanding 
as  a  proper  basts  for  the  complete  determination  of  its  con- 
ceptions, the  idealistic  and  factitious  nature  of  such  a  presup- 
position is  too  evident  to  allow  reason  for  a  moment  to  per- 
suade itself  into  a  belief  of  the  objective  existence  of  a  mere 
creation  of  its  own  thought.  But  there  are  other  considera- 
tions which  compel  reason  to  seek  out  some  resting-place  in 
the  regress  from  the  conditioned  to  the  unconditioned,  which 

*  This  idesl  of  the  ens  reaUttimum — although  merely  a  menUl  repre- 
sentation—is first  obfeetiviiedf  that  is,  has  an  objective  existence  attributed 
to  it,  then  hjfpnstatUed,  and  finally,  by  the  natural  progress  of  reason  to 
the  completion  of  unity,  perionifled^  as  we  shall  show  presently.  For  the 
regulative  unity  of  experience  is  not  based  nynm  phenomena  themselvesi 
but  upon  the  connection  of  the  variety  of  phaenomena  by  the  under' 
ifanding  in  a  comciowmegM^  and  thus  the  unity  of  the  supreme  reality  and 
the  complete  determtnability  of  all  things,  seem  to  reside  in  a  suprems 
understanding,  and  consequently,  in  a  conscious  intelligence. 
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u  not  given  as  an  actual  existence  from  the  mere  conception 
of  it,  altliougU  it  alone  can  give  completeness  to  the  series  o/ 
conditions.  And  this  is  the  natural  course  of  every  human 
reason,  even  of  the  most  uneducated,  although  the  path  at  first 
entered  it  does  not  always  continue  to  follow.  It  does  not 
begin  from  conceptions,  but  from  commou  experience,  and 
requires  a  basis  in  actual  existence.  But  this  basis  is  inse- 
cure, unless  it  rests  upon  the  immovable  rock  of  the  absolutely 
necessary.  And  this  foundation  is  itself  unworthy  of  trust,  if 
it  leave  under  and  above  it  empty  space,  if  it  do  not  fill  all, 
and  leave  no  room  for  a  why  or  a  where/ore^  if  it  bo  not,  in 
one  word,  infinite  in  its  reality. 

If  we  admit  the  existence  of  some  one  thing,  whatever  it 
may  be,  we  must  also  admit  that  there  is  something  which 
exists  neceisarUjf,  For  what  is  contingent  exists  only  under 
the  condition  of  some  other  thing,  which  is  its  cause ;  and 
from  this  we  must  go  on  to  conclude  the  existence  of  a  cause, 
which  is  not  contingent,  and  which  consequently  exists  neces- 
sarily and  unconditionally.  Such  is  the  argument  by  whicii 
reason  justifies  its  advances  towards  a  primal  being. 

Now  reason  looks  round  for  the  conception  of  a  being 
that  may  be  admitted,  without  inconsistency,  to  be  worthy  of 
the  attribute  of  absolute  necessity,  not  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
ferring ^  priori,  from  the  conception  of  such  a  being,  its  ob- 
jective existence,  (for  if  reason  allowed  itself  to  take  this 
course,  it  would  not  require  a  basis  in  given  and  actual  exist- 
ence, but  merely  the  support  of  pure  conceptions),  but  for 
the  purpose  of  discovering,  among  all  our  conceptions  of  pos- 
sible things,  that  conception  which  possesses  no  element  in* 
consistent  with  the  idea  of  absolute  necessity.  For  that  there 
must  be  some  absolutely  necessary  existence,  it  regards  as  a 
truth  already  established.  Now,  if  it  can  remove  every  exist- 
ence incapable  of  supporting  the  attribute  of  absolute  neces- 
sity, excepting  one, — this  must  be  the  absolutely  necessary 
being,  whether  its  necessity  is  comprehensible  by  us,  that  is, 
deducible  from  the  conception  of  it  alone,  or  not. 

Now  that,  the  conception  of  which  contains  a  therefore  to 
every  where/ore^  which  is  not  defective  in  any  respect  what- 
ever,  which  is  all-sufiicient  as  a  condition,  seems  to  be  the 
being  of  which  we  can  justly  predicate  absolute  necessity — for 
this  reason,  that,  possessing  the  conditions  of  all  that  is  pes- 
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•ilile,  it  does  not  and  cannot  itself  reqnire  any  condition.  And 
thus  it  satisfies,  in  one  respect  at  least,  the  requirements  of 
the  conception  of  absolute  necessity.  In  this  view,  it  is  sn- 
perior  to  all  other  conceptions,  ifvhich,  as  deficient  and  incom- 
plete, do  not  possess  the  characteristic  of  independence  of  all 
higher  conditions.  It  is  true  that  we  cannot  infer  from  this 
that  what  does  not  contain  in  itself  the  supreme  and  complete 
condition — the  condition  of  all  other  things,  must  possess  only 
a  conditioned  existence ;  but  as  little  can  we  assert  (he  con- 
trary, for  this  supposed  being  does  not  possess  tlie  only  cha- 
racteristic which  can  enable  reason  to  cognize  by  means  of  an 
h  priori  conception  the  unconditioned  and  necessary  natare  of 
its  existence. 

The  conception  of  an  ens  realissimum  is  that  which  best 
Agrees  with  the  conception  of  an  unconditioned  and  necessary 
being.  The  former  conception  does  not  satisfy  all  the  require- 
ments of  the  latter ;  but  we  haye  no  choice,  we  are  obliged 
to  adhere  to  it,  for  we  find  that  we  cannot  do  without  the 
existence  of  a  necessary  being ;  and  even  although  we  admit 
it,  we  find  it  out  of  our  power  to  discover  in  the  whole  sphere 
of  possibility  any  being  that  can  advance  well-grounded  claims 
to  such  a  distinction. 

The  following  is,  therefore,  the  natural  course  of  human 
reason.  It  begins  by  persuading  itself  of  the  existence  of 
some  necessary  being.  In  this  being  it  recognises  the  charac- 
teristics of  unconditioned  existence.  It  then  seeks  the  con- 
ception of  that  which  is  independent  of  all  conditions,  and 
finds  it  in  that  which  is  itself  the  sufficient  condition  of  all 
other  things — in  other  words,  in  that  which  contains  all  reality. 
But  the  unlimited  all  is  an  absolute  unity,  and  is  conceiyed  by 
the  mind  as  a  being  one  and  supreme  ;  and  thus  reason  con- 
cludes that  the  supreme  being,  as  the  primal  basis  of  all 
things,  possesses  an  existence  which  is  absolutely  necessary. 

This  conception  must  be  regarded  as  in  some  degree  satis- 
factory, if  we  admit  the  existence  of  a  necessary  being,  and 
consider  that  there  exists  a  necessity  for  a  definite  and  final 
answer  to  these  questions.  In  such  a  case,  we  cannot  make 
a  better  choice,  or  rather  we  have  no  choice  at  all,  but  feel 
ourseWes  obliged  to  declare  in  favour  of  the  absolute  unity  of 
complete  reality,  as  the  highest  source  of  the  possibility  of 
things.    But  if  there  exists  no  motiye  for  coming  to  a  dcfiuits 
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GoncluaioD,  and  we  may  leave  tbe  question  unanswered  till  we 
haye  fully  weighed  both  aides — in  other  words,  when  we  are 
merely  called  upon  to  decide  how  much  we  happen  to  know 
about  the  question,  and  how  much  we  merely  flatter  ourselves 
that  we  know — the  above  conclusion  does  not  appear  to  so 
great  advantage,  but,  on  the  contrary,  seems  defective  in  the 
grounds  upon  which  it  is  supported. 

For,  admitting  the  truth  of  all  that  has  been  said,  tliat. 
namely,  the  inference  from  a  given  existence  (my  own,  for  ex- 
ample,) to  the  existence  of  an  unconditioned  and  necessary  being 
is  valid  and  unassailable ;  that,  in  the  second  place,  we  must 
consider  a  being  which  contains  all  reality,  and  consequently 
all  the  conditions  of  other  things,  to  be  absolutely  uncon- 
ditioned ;  and  admitting  too,  that  we  have  thus  discovered  the 
conception  of  a  thing  to  which  may  be  attributed,  without  in- 
consistency, absolute  necessity — it  does  not  follow  from  all 
this  that  the  conception  of  a  limited  being,  in  which  the  su- 
preme reality  does  not  reside,  is  therefore  incompatible  with 
the  idea  of  absolute  necessity.  For,  altliough  I  do  not  dis- 
cover the  element  of  the  unconditioned  in  the  conception  of 
such  a  being — an  element  which  is  manifestly  existent  in  the 
sum-total  of  all  conditions,  I  am  not  entitled  to  conclude  that 
its  existence  is  therefore  conditioned ;  just  as  I  am  not  entitled 
to  affirm,  in  a  hypothetical  syllogism,  that  where  a  certain 
condition  does  not  exist,  (in  the  present,  completeness,  as  far 
as  pure  conceptions  are  concerned),  the  conditioned  does  not 
exist  either.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  free  to  consider  all 
limited  beings  as  likewise  unconditionally  necessary,  although 
we  are  unable  to  infer  this  from  the  general  conception  which 
we  have  of  them.  Thus  conducted,  this  argument  is  incapable 
of  giving  us  the  least  notiou  of  the  properties  of  a  necessary 
being,  and  must  be  in  every  respect  without  result. 

This  argument  continues,  however,  to  possess  a  weight  and 
an  authority,  which,  in  spite  of  its  objective  insufiiciency,  it 
has  never  been  divested  of.  For,  granting  that  certain  re- 
sponsibilities lie  upon  us,  which,  as  based  on  the  ideas  of 
reason,  deserve  to  be  respected  and  subuiitted  to,  although 
they  are  incapable  of  a  real  or  practical  application  to  oui 
nature,  or,  in  other  words,  would  be  responsibilities  with- 
out motives,  except  upon  the  supposition  of  a  Supreme 
Being  to  give  effect  and  influence  to  the  practical  laws :  in 
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ruch  a  case  we  should  be  bonnd  to  obey  our  concepUone, 
virhicl),  although  objectiyely  insufficient,  do»  according  to  the 
standard  of  reason,  preponderate  over  and  are  superior  to  any 
claims  that  may  be  advanced  from  any  other  quarter.  The 
equiHbrium  of  doubt  would  in  this  case  be  destroyed  by  a 
practical  addition  ;  indeed,  Reason  would  be  compelled  to  con- 
demn herself,  if  she  refused  to  comply  with  the  demands  of 
the  judgment,  no  superior  to  which  we  know — however  de- 
fective her  understanding  of  the  grounds  of  these  demands 
might  be. 

This  argument,  although  in  fact  transcendental,  inasmuch 
as  it  rests  upon  the  intrinsic  insufficiency  of  the  contingent, 
is  so  simple  and  natural,  that  the  commonest  understanding 
can  appreciate  its  value.  We  see  things  around  us  change, 
arise,  and  pass  away  ;  they,  or  their  condition,  must  therefore 
have  a  cause.  The  same  demand  must  affain  be  made  of  the 
cause  itself — as  a  datum  of  experience.  Now  it  is  natural  that 
we  should  place  the  highest  causality  just  where  we  place 
tupreme  causality,  in  that  being,  which  contains  the  conditions 
of  all  possible  effects,  and  the  conception  of  which  is  so  simple 
as  that  of  an  all-embracing  reality.  This  highest  cause,  then, 
we  regard  as  absolutely  necessary,  because  we  find  it  absolutely 
necessary  to  rise  to  it,  and  do  not  discover  any  reason  for 
proceeding  beyond  it.  Thus,  among  all  nations,  through  the 
darkest  polytheism  glimmer  some  faint  sparks  of  monotheism, 
to  which  these  idolaters  have  been  led,  not  from  reflection  and 
profound  thought,  but  by  the  study  and  natural  progress  of 
the  common  understanding. 

There  are  only  three  modes  of  proving  the  existence  of  a 
Deity,  on  the  grounds  of  speculative  reason. 

All  the  paths  conducting  to  this  end,  begin  either  from 
determinate  experience  and  the  peculiar  constitution  of  the 
world  of  sense,  and  rise,  according  to  the  laws  of  causality, 
from  it  to  the  highest  cause  existing  apart  from  the  world, — or 
from  a  purely  indeterminate  experience,  that  is,  some  empirical 
existence, — or  abstraction  is  made  of  all  experience,  and  the 
existence  of  a  supreme  cause  is  concluded  from  h  priori  con« 
ceptions  alone«  The  first  is  the  physico- theological  arguments 
the  second  the  eoamologieal,  the  third  the  ontologieaL  More 
tliere  are  not,  and  more  there  cannot  be. 

I  sliall  show  it  is  as  unsuccessful  on  the  one  path — tlie 
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empirical,  as  on  the  other — the  transcendeutal,  and  tliat  it 
stretches  its  wings  in  vain,  to  soar  beyond  the  world  of  sense 
by  the  mere  might  of  speeulative  thought.  As  regards  the 
order  in  which  we  must  discuss  those  arguments,  it  will  be 
exactly  the  reverse  of  that  in  which  reason,  'n  the  progress 
of  its  development,  attains  to  them — the  order  in  which  they 
are  placed  above.  For  it  will  be  made  manifest  to  the  reader, 
that,  although  experience  presents  the  occasion  and  the  start- 
ing-point, it  is  the  transcendental  idea  of  reason  which  guides 
it  in  its  pilgrimage,  and  is  the  goal  of  all  its  struggles.  1  shall 
therefore  begin  with  an  examination  of  the  transcendental 
argument,  and  afterwards  inquire,  what  additional  strength 
has  accrued  to  this  mode  of  proof  from  the  addition  of  the 
empirical  element. 

CHAPTER  III. 

SXCTION  FOUBTH. 

Of  the  Impossibility  of  an  Ontological  Proof  of  the  Existence 

of  God. 

It  is  evident  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  conception  of 
an  absolutely  necessary  being  is  a  mere  idea,  the  objective  re- 
ality of  which  is  far  from  being  established  by  the  mere  fact  that 
it  is  a  need  of  reason.  On  the  contrary,  this  idea  serves  merely 
to  indicate  a  certain  unattainable  perfection,  and  rather  limits 
the  operations  than,  by  the  presentation  of  new  objects,  ex- 
tends the  sphere  of  the  understanding.  But  a  strange  anomaly 
meets  us  at  the  very  threshold ;  for  the  inference  from  a  given 
existence  in  general  to  an  abewlutelv  necessary  existence,  seems 
to  be  correct  and  unavoidable,  while  the  conditions  of  the 
understanding  refuse  to  aid  us  in  forming  any  conception  of 
such  a  being. 

Philosophers  have  always  talked  of  an  absolutely  necessary 
being,  and  have  nevertheless  declined  to  take  the  trouble  of 
conceiving,  whetlier — and  how — a  being  of  this  nature  is  even 
cogitable,  not  to  mention  that  its  existence  is  actually  demon- 
strable. A  verbal  definition  of  the  conception  is  certainly  easy 
enough  i  it  is  something,  the  non-existence  of  which  u  im- 
possible. But  does  this  definition  throw  any  light  upon  the  con- 
aitions  which  render  it  impossible  to  cogitate  the  non-existenoa 
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of  a  tiling— -conditions  which  we  wish  to  ascertain^  that  we 
may  discover  whether  we  think  anything  in  the  conception  of 
such  a  beine  or  not  ?  For  the  mere  fact  that  I  throw  away, 
by  means  of  the  word  Vneonditionedy  all  the  conditions  which 
the  understanding  habitually  requires  in  order  to  regard 
anything  as  necessary,  is  very  far  from  making  clear  whether 
by  means  of  the  conception  of  the  unconditionally  necessary  I 
think  of  something,  or  really  of  nothing  at  all. 

Nay,  more,  this  chance-conception,  now  become  so  current, 
many  have  endeavoured  to  explain  by  examples,  which  seemed 
to  render  any  inquiries  regarding  its  intelligibilitv  quite  need- 
less. Every  geometrical  proposition — a  triangle  has  three 
angles — it  was  said,  is  absolutely  necessary ;  and  thus  people 
talked  of  an  object  which  lay  out  of  the  sphere  of  our  under- 
standing as  if  it  were  perfectly  plain  what  the  conception  of 
such  a  being  meant. 

All  the  examples  adduced  have  been  drawn,  without  ex- 
ception, from  judffmenU,  and  not  from  thingn.  But  the 
unconditioned  necessity  of  a  judgment  does  not  form  the 
absolute  necessity  of  a  thing.  On  the  contrary,  the  absolute 
necessity  of  a  judgment  is  only  a  conditioned  necessity  of  a 
thing,  or  of  the  predicate  in  a  judgmeut.  The  proposition 
above-mentioned,  does  not  enounce  that  three  angles  necessarily 
exist,  but,  upon  condition  that  a  triangle  exists,  three  angles 
must  necessarily  exist — ^in  it.  And  tluus  this  logical  necessity 
has  been  the  source  of  the  greatest  delusions.  Having  formed 
an  d  priori  conception  of  a  thing,  the  content  of  which  was 
made  to  embrace  existence,  we  believed  ourselves  safe  in  con- 
cluding that,  because  existence  belongs  necessarily  to  the 
object  of  the  conception,  (that  is,  under  the  condition  of  my 
positing  this  thing  as  given,)  the  existence  of  the  thing  is  also 
posited  necessarily,  and  that  it  is  therefore  absolutely  necessary 
— merely  because  its  existence  has  been  cogitated  in  the  con- 
ception. 

If,  in  an  identical  judgment,  I  annihilate  the  predicate  ni 
thought,  and  retain  the  subject,  a  contradiction  is  the  result ; 
and  hence  I  say,  the  former  belongs  necessarily  to  the  latter. 
But  if  I  suppress  both  subject  and  predicate  in  thought,  no 
contradiction  arises ;  for  there  is  nothing  at  all,  and  therefore 
no  means  of  forming  a  contradiction.  To  suppose  the  ex« 
isteuce  of  a  triangle  and  not  that  of  its  three  ang;les,  is  aelf^ 
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fontradictory ;  but  to  suppose  the  non-existence  of  both 
triangle  and  angles  is  perfectly  admissible.  And  so  is  it  with 
the  conception  of  an  absolutely  necessary  being.  Annihilate 
its  existence  in  thought,  and  you  annihilate  the  tiling  itself 
with  all  its  predicates ;  how  then  can  there  be  any  room  for 
contradiction  T  Externally,*  there  is  nothing  to  give  rise  to 
a  contradiction,  for  a  thing  cannot  be  necessary  externally ; 
nor  internally,  for,  by  the  annihilation  or  suppression  of  the 
thing  itself,  its  internal  properties  are  also  annihilated.  God 
is  omnipotent — that  is  a  necessary  judgment.  His  omnipo- 
tence cannot  be  denied,  if  the  existence  of  a  Deity  is  posited — 
the  existence,  that  is,  of  an  infinite  being,  the  two  conceptions 
beinff  identical.  But  when  you  say,  Ood  does  not  exist,  neither 
omnipotence  nor  any  other  predicate  is  affirmed ;  they  must 
all  disappear  with  the  subject,  and  in  this  judgment  there 
cannot  e.xist  the  least  self-con  trad  ictioiv 

You  have  thus  seen,  that  when  the  predicate  of  a  judgment 
is  annihilated  in  thought  along  with  the  subject,  no  internal 
contradiction  can  arise,  be  the  predicate  what  it  may.  There 
is  no  possibility  of  evading  the  conclusion — you  find  yourselves 
compelled  to  declare :  There  are  certain  subjects  which  cannot 
be  annihilated  in  thought.  But  this  is  nothing  more  than  say- 
ing :  There  exist  subjects  which  are  absolutely  necessary — the 
very  hypothesis  which  you  are  called  upon  to  establish.  For  I 
find  myself  unable  to  form  tlie  slightest  conception  of  a  thing 
which,  when  annihilated  in  thought  with  all  its  predicates, 
leaves  behind  a  contradiction  ;  and  contradiction  is  the  only 
criterion  of  impossibility,  in  the  sphere  of  pure  k  priori  con- 
ceptions. 

Against  these  general  considerations,  the  justice  of  which  no 
one  can  dispute,  one  argument  is  adduced,  which  is  regarded 
as  furnishing  a  sati8fuctoi*y  denioustraliou  fnmi  the  fact.  It 
is  affirmed,  that  there  is  one  and  only  one  conception,  in  which 
the  non- being  or  annihilation  of  the  object  is  seif-contradictory, 
and  this  is  the  conception  of  an  ens  realimmum.  It  possesses, 
you  say,  all  reality,  and  you  feel  yourselves  justified  in  ad- 
mitting the  possibility  of  such  a  being.  (This  I  am  willing  to 
grant  for  the  present,  although  the  existence  of  a  conception 
which  ia  not  self-contradictory,  is  far  from  being  sufficient  to 

*  In  rolstion  to  other  thing*. — TV. 
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proTe  the  possibility  of  an  object*)  Now  the  notion  of  all 
reality  embraces  in  it  that  of  existence  ;  the  notion  of  existence 
lies,  therefore,  in  the  conception  of  this  possible  thing.  If 
this  thing  is  annihilated  in  thought,  the  internal  possibility  of 
the  thing  is  also  annihilated,  which  is  self  con  traaictory. 

I  answer :  It  is  alisnrd  to  introduce — under  whatever  term 
disguised — into  the  conception  of  a  thing,  which  is  to  be  cogi- 
tated solely  in  reference  to  its  possibility,  the  conception  of  its 
existence.  If  this  is  admitted,  you  will  haye  apparently  gained 
the  day,  but  in  reality  have  enounced  nothing  but  a  mere  tau- 
tology. I  ask,  is  the  proposition,  this  or  that  thing  (which  I  am 
admitting  to  be  possible)  exists,  an  analytical  or  a  synthetical 
proposition  ?  If  the  former,  there  is  no  addition  made  to  the 
subject  of  your  thought  by  the  affirmation  of  its  existence ; 
but  then  the  conception  in  your  minds  is  identical  with  the 
thing  itself,  or  you  have  supposed  the  existence  of  a  thing  to 
be  possible,  and  then  inferred  its  existence  from  its  internal 
possibility — which  i»  but  a  miserable  tautology.  The  word 
reality  in  the  conception  of  the  thing,  and  the  word  existence 
in  the  conception  of  the  predicate,  will  not  help  you  out  of 
the  difficulty.  For,  supposing  you  were  to  term  ail  positing 
of  a  thing,  reality,  you  have  thereby  posited  the  thing  with  all 
its  predicates  in  the  conception  of  the  subject  and  assumed  its 
actual  existence,  and  this  you  merely  repeat  in  the  predicate. 
But  if  you  confess,  as  every  reasonable  person  must,  that  every 
existential  proposition  is  synthetical,  how  can  it  be  maintained 
that  the  predicate  of  existence  cannot  be  denied  without  con- 
tradiction— a  property  which  is  the  characteristic  of  analytical 
propositions,  alone. 

1  should  have  a  reasonable  hope  of  putting  an  end  for  ever 
to  this  sophistical  mode  of  argumentation,  by  a  strict  definition 
of  the  conception  of  existence,  did  not  my  own  experience 
teach  me  that  the  illusion  arising  from  our  confounding  a 

*  A  conception  is  always  possible;  if  it  is  not  self-contradictory.  This 
ts  the  logical  criterion  of  possibility,  distinguishing  the  object  of  such  a 
eonception  from  the  nihil  negativum.  But  it  may  be,  notwithstanding,  an 
empty  conception,  unless  the  olijective  reality  of  this  synthesis,  by  which 
it  is  generateid,  is  demonstrated  ;  and  a  proof  of  this  kind  must  be  based 
upon  principles  of  possilile  experience,  and  not  upon  the  principle  of  ana- 
lysis or  contradiction.  This  remark  may  be  serviceable  as  a  warning 
against  concluding,  from  the  possibility  of  a  conception — which  is  logical 
the  possibility  of  a  tiling — which  is  real. 
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logical  with  a  real  predicate  (a  predicate  which  aids  in  the  de- 
termination of  a  tiling)  resista  almost  all  the  endeavours  of 
explanation  and  illustration,  k  logical  predicate  may  be  wluit 
you  please,  even  the  subject  may  be  predicated  of  itself;  for 
logic  pays  no  regard  to  the  content  of  a  judgment.  But  the 
determination  of  a  conception  is  a  predicate,  which  adds  to 
and  enlarges  tlie  conception.  It  mast  not,  therefore,  be  con- 
tained in  the  conception. 

Being  is  evidently  not  a  real  predicate,  that  is,  a  conception 
of  something  which  is  added  to  the  conception  of  some  other 
thing.  It  is  merely  the  positing  of  a  thing,  or  of  certain  de- 
terminations in  it.  Logically,  it  is  merely  the  copula  of  a 
judgment.  The  proposition,  God  it  omnipotent^  contains  two 
conceptions,  which  have  a  certain  object  or  content ;  the  word 
»,  u  no  additional  predicate — it  merely  indicates  the  relation 
of  the  predicate  to  the  subject.  Now,  if  I  take  the  subject 
(Gbd)  with  all  its  predicates  (omnipotence  being  one),  and 
say,  God  is,  or.  There  is  a  God,  I  add  no  new  predicate  to  the 
conception  of  God,  I  merely  posit  or  affirm  the  existence  of 
the  subject  with  all  its  predicates — I  posit  the  object  in  relation 
to  my  conception.  The  content  of  both  is  the  same;  and 
there  is  no  addition  made  to  the  conception,  which  expresses 
merely  the  possibility  of  the  object,  by  my  cogitating  the 
object — in  the  expression,  it  is — as  absolutely  given  or  exist- 
ing. Thus  the  real  contains  no  more  than  the  possible.  A 
hundred  real  dollars  contain  no  more  than  a  hundred  possible 
dollars.  For,  as  the  latter  indicate  the  conception,  and  the 
former  the  object,  on  the  supposition  that  the  content  of  the 
former  was  greater  than  that  of  the  latter,  my  conception 
would  not  be  an  expression  of  the  whole  object,  and  would 
consequently  be  an  inadequate  conception  of  it.  But  iu 
reckoning  my  wealth  tJiere  may  be  said  to  be  more  in  a 
hundred  real  dollars,  than  in  a  hundred  possible  dollars — that 
is,  in  the  mere  conception  of  them.  For  the  real  object — the 
dollars — is  not  analytically  contained  in  my  conception,  but 
forms  a  synthetical  addition  to  my  conception  (which  is  merely 
a  determination  of  my  mental  state),  although  this  objective 
reality — this  existence — apart  from  my  conception,  does  not 
in  the  least  degree  increase  the  aforesaid  hundred  dollars. 

By  whatever  and  by  whatever  number  of  predicates — even 
to  the  complete  determination  of  it — 1  may  cogitate  a  thing 
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I  do  not  in  the  least  augment  the  object  of  my  conception  by 
the  addition  of  the  statement,  thia  tiling  exists.  Otherwise, 
not  exactly  the  same,  but  something  more  than  what  was  cogi- 
tated in  my  conception,  would  exist,  and  I  could  not  affinn 
that  tlic  exact  object  of  my  conception  had  real  existence.  If 
I  cogitate  a  thing  as  containing  all  modes  of  reality  except 
one,  the  mode  of  reality  which  is  absent  is  not  added  to  the 
conception  of  the  thing  by  the  affirmation  that  the  thing 
exists ;  on  the  contrary,  the  thing  exists — if  it  exist  at  all — 
with  the  same  defect  as  that  cogitated  in  its  conception ;  other- 
wise not  tliat  which  was  cogitated,  but  something  different, 
exists.  Now,  if  I  cogitate  a  being  as  the  highest  reality, 
without  defect  or  imperfection,  the  question  stUl  remains— 
whether  this  being  exists  or  not  ?  For  although  no  element 
is  wanting  in  the  possible  real  content  of  my  conception,  there 
is  a  defect  in  its  relation  to  my  mental  state,  that  is,  I  am 
ignorant  whether  the  cognition  of  the  object  indicated  by  the 
conception  is  possible  h  posteriori.  And  here  the  cause  of 
the  present  difficulty  becomes  apparent.  If  the  question  re- 
garded an  object  of  sense  merely,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
nic  to  confound  the  conception  with  the  existence  of  a  thing. 
For  the  conception  merely  enables  me  to  cogitate  an  object  aa 
according  with  the  general  conditions  of  experience ;  while 
the  existence  of  the  oT)ject  permits  me  to  cogitate  it  as  con- 
tained in  the  sphere  of  actual  experience.  At  the  same  time, 
this  connection  with  the  world  of  experience  does  not  in  the 
least  augment  the  conception,  although  a  possible  perception 
has  been  added  to  the  experience  of  the  mind.  But  if  we 
cogitate  existence  by  the  pure  category  alone,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  that  we  should  find  ourselves  unable  to  present 
any  criterion  sufficient  to  distinguish  it  from  mere  possibility. 
Whatever  be  the  content  of  our  conception  of  an  object,  it 
is  necessary  to  go  beyond  it,  if  we  wish  to  predicate  existence 
of  the  object.  In  the  case  of  sensuous  objects,  this  is  attained  by 
their  connection  according  to  empirical  laws  with  some  one  of  my 
perceptions  ;  but  there  is  no  means  of  cognizing  the  existence 
of  obiects  of  pure  thought,  because  it  must  be  cognized  com- 
pletely h  priori.  But  all  our  knowledge  of  existence  (be  it  imme- 
diately by  perception,  or  by  inferences  connecting  some  object 
%it\i  9  perception)  belongs  entirely  to  the  sphere  of  experience 
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-—which  is  in  perfect  unity  with  itself;  and  although  an  eiist- 
ence  out  of  this  sphere  cannot  be  absolutely  declared  to  b« 
impossible,  it  is  a  hypothesis  the  truth  of  which  we  have  no 
means  of  ascertaining. 

The  notion  of  a  supreme  being  is  m  many  respects  a  highly 
useful  idea ;  but  for  the  very  reason  that  it  is  an  idea,  it  is 
incapable  of  enlarging  our  cognition  with  regard  to  the  exist- 
ence of  things.  It  is  not  even  sufficient  to  instruct  us  as  to 
the  possibility  of  a  being  which  we  do  not  know  to  exist. 
The  analytical  criterion  of  possibiUty,  which  consists  in  the 
absence  of  contradiction  in  propositions,  cannot  be  denied  it. 
But  the  connection  of  real  properties  in  a  thing  is  a  synthesis 
of  the  possibility  of  which  an  d  priori  judgment  cannot  be 
formed,  because  tliese  realities  are  not  presented  to  us  spe- 
cifically ;  and  e?en  if  this  were  to  happen,  a  judgment  would 
still  be  impossible,  because  the  critenon  of  the  possibility  of 
synthetical  cognitions  must  be  sought  for  in  the  world  of  ex- 
perience, to  which  the  object  of  an  idea  cannot  belong.  And 
thus  the  celebrated  Leibnitx  has  utterly  failed  in  his  attempt 
to  establish  upon  d  priori  grounds  the  possibility  of  this 
sublime  ideal  being. 

The  celebrated  ontological  or  Cartesian  argument  for  ihe 
existence  of  a  Supreme  Being  is  therefore  insufficient ;  and 
we  may  as  well  hope  to  increase  our  stock  of  knowledge  by 
the  aid  of  mere  ideas,  as  the  merchant  to  augment  his  wealth 
by  the  addition  of  noughts  to  his  cash-account. 

CHAPTER  THIRD. 
Seotiov  Fivth. 

0/  the  Impouihility  of  a  Cotmological  Proof  of  the  Exist" 

enee  of  God. 

It  was  by  no  means  a  natural  course  of  proceeding,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  an  invention  entirely  due  to  the  subtlety  of  the 
schools,  to  attempt  to  draw  from  a  mere  idea  a  proof  of  the 
existence  of  an  object  corresponding  to  it.  Such  a  course 
would  never  have  been  pursued,  were  it  not  for  that  need  of 
feason  which  requires  it  to  suppose  the  existence  of  a  necea- 
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tary  being  as  a  basis  for  the  empirical  regress,  and  that,  as 
this  necessity  must  be  unconditioned  and  h  prion,  reason  ii 
bound  to  discover  a  conception  which  shall  satisfy,  if  possible, 
this  requirement,  and  enable  us  to  attain  to  the  i  priori  cog- 
nition of  such  a  being.  This  conception  was  thought  to  be 
found  in  the  idea  of  an  ens  realissimum,  and  thus  this  idea 
was  employed  for  the  attainment  of  a  better  defined  know- 
ledge of  a  necessary  being,  of  the  existence  of  which  we  were 
convinced,  or  persuaded,  on  other  grounds.  Tlius  reason  was 
seduced  from  her  natural  course ;  and,  instead  of  concluding 
with  the  conception  of  an  ens  reaiissimutn^  an  attempt  was 
made  to  begin  with  it,  for  the  purpose  of  inferring  from  it 
that  idea  of  a  necessary  existence,  which  it  was  in  fact  called 
in  to  complete.  Thus  arose  that  unfortunate  ontological 
argument,  which  neither  satisfies  the  healthy  common  sense 
of  humanity,  nor  sustains  the  scientific  examination  of  the 
philosopher. 

The  cosinoloffical  proof,  which  we  are  about  to  examine, 
retains  the  connection  between  absolute  necessity,  and  the 
highest  reality ;  but,  instead  of  reasoning  from  this  highest 
reality  to  a  necessary  existence,  like  the  preceding  argument, 
it  concludes  from  the  given  unconditioned  necessity  of  some 
being  its  unlimited  reality.  The  track  it  pursues,  whether 
rational  or  sophistical,  is  at  least  natural,  and  not  only  goes 
far  to  persuade  the  common  understanding,  but  shows  itself 
deservmg  of  respect  from  the  speculative  intellect;  while  it 
contains,  at  the  same  time,  the  outlines  of  all  the  argu- 
ments employed  in  natural  theology  —  arguments  which 
always  have  been,  and  still  will  be,  in  use  and  authority. 
These,  however  adorned,  and  hid  under  whatever  embellish- 
ments of  rhetoric  and  sentiment,  are  at  bottom  identical  with 
the  arguments  we  are  at  present  to  discuss.  This  proof, 
termed  by  Leibnitz  the  argumentum  a  eontingentid  mundi^  I 
shall  now  lay  before  the  reader,  and  subject  to  a  strict  exa- 
mination. 

It  is  framed  in  the  following  manner ; — If  something 
exists,  an  absolutely  necessary  being  must  likewise  exist.  Now 
I,  at  least,  exist.  Consequently,  there  exists  an  absolutely 
necessary  being.  The  minor  contains  an  experience,  the 
major  reasons  from  a  general  experience  to  the  existence  of  a 
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neeessary  being.*  Thus  this  argument  really  begins  at  ez« 
perience,  and  is  not  completely  h  priori,  or  ontological.  The 
object  of  all  possible  experience  being  the  world,  it  is  called 
the  easntoloffieal  proof.  It  contains  no  reference  to  any 
peoaliar  property  of  sensuous  objects,  by  which  this  world  of 
sense  might  be  distinguished  from  other  possible  worlds  ;  and 
in  this  respect  it  differs  from  the  physico-theological  proof, 
which  is  based  upon  the  consideration  of  the  peculiar  consti- 
tution of  our  sensaoos  world. 

The  proof  proceeds  thus : — A  necessary  being  can  be  de« 
termined  only  in  one  way,  that  is,  it  can  be  determined  by 
only  one  />f  all  possible  opposed  predicates ;  consequently,  it 
must  be  completely  determmed  in  and  by  its  conception.  But 
there  is  only  a  single  conception  of  a  thing  possible,  which 
eompletelv  determines  the  tiling  h  priori  :  that  is,  the  con- 
ception of  the  ens  reaUssimum.  It  follows  that  the  conception 
of  the  ens  realissimum  is  the  only  conception,  by  and  in 
which  we  can  cogitate  a  necessary  being.  Consequently,  a 
supreme  being  necessarily  exists. 

In  this  cosmological  ai^ument  are  assembled  so  many  so- 
phistical propositions,  that  speculative  reason  seems  to  have 
exerted  in  it  all  lier  dialectical  skill  to  produce  a  transcendental 
illusion  of  the  most  extreme  character.  We  shall  postpone 
an  investigation  of  this  argument  for  the  present,  and  confine 
ourselves  to  exposing  the  stratagem  by  which  it  imposes  upon 
us  an  old  argument  in  a  new  dress,  and  appeals  to  the  agree- 
ment of  two  witnesses,  the  one  with  the  credentials  of  pure 
reason,  and  the  other  with  those  of  empiricism ;  while,  in  fact, 
it  is  only  the  former  who  has  changed  his  dress  and  voice,  for 
the  purpose  of  passing  himself  off  for  an  additional  witness. 
That  it  may  possess  a  secure  foundation,  it  bases  its  conclu- 
sions upon  experience,  and  thus  appears  to  be  completely 
distinct  from  the  ontological  argument,  which  places  its  con- 

*  This  inference  is  too  well  known  to  require  more  detailed  discos* 
sion.  It  is  based  upon  the  spurious  transcendental  law  of  Gausality,t 
that  everything  which  is  eontimgtnt  has  a  cause,  which,  if  itself  contin- 
gent, must  also  have  a  cause ;  and  so  on,  till  the  series  of  subordinated 

I   sanses  must  end  with  aa  s^lutaly  neoeasary  cause,  without  which  il 

\  would  not  possess  ^mplstsnes^ 

^  /    f  See  note  on  psp  17A.— TV. 
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fldence  entirely  in  pure  h  priori  conceptions.  Bui  this  expe- 
rience merely  aida  reason  in  making  one  step — to  the  exiat- 
ence  of  a  necessary  being.  YThat  the  properties  of  this  being 
are,  cannot  be  learned  from  experience ;  and  therefore  reason 
abandons  it  altogether,  and  pursues  its  inquiries  in  the  sphere 
of  pure  conceptions,  for  the  purpose  of  discoyering  what  the 
properties  of  an  absolutely  necessary  being  ought  to  be,  that 
IS,  what  among  all  possible  things  contain  the  conditions 
(requisita)  of  absolute  necessity.  Reason  believes  that  it  has 
aiscovered  these  requisites  in  the  conception  of  an  ehs  realis* 
iimum — and  in  it  alone,  and  hence  concludes ;  The  ens  reaUs^ 
sitnum  is  an  absolutely  necessary  being.  But  it  is  cTident 
that  reason  has  here  presupposed  that  the  conception  of  an 
ens  rtalissimum  is  perfectly  adequate  to  the  conception  of  a 
being  of  absolute  necessity,  that  is,  that  we  may  infer  the  ex- 
istence of  the  latter  from  that  of  the  former — a  proposition, 
which  formed  the  basis  of  the  ontological  argument,  and 
which  is  now  employed  in  the  support  of  the  cosmological 
argument,  contrary  to  the  wish  and  professions  of  its  in- 
ventors. For  the  existence  of  an  absolutely  necessary  being 
is  given  in  conceptions  alone.  But  if  I  say — the  conception 
of  the  ens  realisnmum  is  a  conception  of  this  kind,  and  in 
fact  the  only  conception  which  is  adequate  to  our  idea  of  a 
necessary  being,  I  am  obliged  to  admit,  that  the  latter  may  h€ 
inferred  from  the  former.  Thus  it  is  properly  the  ontological 
argument  which  figures  in  the  cosmological,  and  constitutes 
the  whole  strength  of  the  latter ;  while  the  spurious  basis  of 
experience  has  been  of  no  further  use  than  to  conduct  us  to 
the  conception  of  absolute  necessity,  being  utterly  insufficient 
to  demonstrate  the  presence  of  this  attribute  m  any  deter- 
minate existence  or  thing.  For  when  we  propose  to  ourselves 
an  aim  of  this  character,  we  must  abandon  the  sphere  of  ex- 
perience, and  rise  to  that  of  pure  conceptions,  which  we  exa- 
mine with  the  purpose  of  discovering  whether  any  one  con- 
tains the  conditions  of  the  possibility  of  an  absolutely  neces- 
sary being.  But  if  the  possibility  of  such  a  being  is  thus 
demonstrated,  its  existence  is  also  proved  ;  for  we  may  then 
assert  that,  of  all  possible  beings  there  is  one  which  possesses 
the  attribute  of  necesaity — in  other  words,  this  being  possesses 
an  absolutely  necessary  existence. 

All  illusions  ii.  an  argument  are  more  easily  detected,  when 
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they  are  presented  in  the  formal  manner  employed  by  the 
achoolsy  which  we  now  proceed  to  do. 

If  the  proposition.  Every  absolutely  necessary  being  is  like- 
wise an  ens  realusimum^  is  correct  (and  it  is  this  which  con- 
stitutes the  nervus  probgndi  of  the  cosmological  argument), 
it  must,  hke  all  affirmative  judgments,  be  capable  of  conver- 
sion— ^the  eonvertio  per  aceulens,  at  least.  It  follows,  then, 
that  some  entia  realunma  are  absolutely  necessary  bemgs. 
But  no  eiM  realimmum  is  in  any  respect  different  from  another, 
and  what  is  valid  of  some,  is  valia  of  all.  In  this  present 
case,  therefore,  I  may  employ  simple  conversion,*  and  say. 
Every  ens  realiuimum  is  a  necessary  being.  But  as  this  pro- 
position is  determined  h  priori  by  the  conceptions  con  tawed 
m  it,  the  mere  conception  of  an  evu  realiseimum  must  possess 
the  additional  attribute  of  absolute  necessity.  But  this  is 
exactly  what  was  maintained  in  the  ontologiciu  argument,  and 
not  recognised  by  the  cosmological,  although  it  formed  the 
real  ground  of  its  disguised  and  illusory  reasoning. 

Thus  the  second  mode  employed  by  speculative  reason  of 
demonstrating  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  is  not  only, 
like  the  first,  illusory  and  inadequate,  but  possesses  the  addi- 
tional blemish  of  an  ignoratio  eUncM — ^professing  to  conduct  us 
by  a  new  road  to  the  desired  goal,  but  bringing  us  back,  after  a 
short  circuit,  to  the  old  path  which  we  had  deserted  at  its  call. 

I  mentioned  above,  that  tliis  cosmological  argument  contains 
a  perfect  nest  of  dialectical  assumptions,  which  transcendenta4 
criticism  does  not  find  it  difficult  to  expose  and  to  dissipate. 
I  shall  merely  enumerate  these,  leaving  it  to  the  reader,  who 
must  by  this  time  be  well  practised  in  such  matters,  to  inves- 
tigate the  fallacies  residing  therein. 

The  following  fallacies,  for  example,  are  discoverable  in  this 
mode  of  proof:  1.  The  transcendental  principle,  EvHry  tiling 
that  is  contingent  must  have  a  cause — a  principle  without  sig- 
nificance, except  in  the  sensuous  world.  For  the  purely  in- 
tellectual conception  of  the  contingent  cannot  produce  any 
synthetical  proposition,  like  that  of  causahty,  which  is  itself 
without  significance  or  distinguishing  characteristic  except  in 
the  phaenomenal  world.  But  in  the  present  case  it  is  employed 
to  help  us  beyond  the  limits  of  its  sphere.  2.  From  the  im- 
possibility 01  an  infinite  ascending  series  of  cauaas  in  tht 

*  GmMTfto  pura  itu  mnyltjr,— Tr. 
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trorl  j  of  sense  a  first  cause  is  inferred ; — a  conclusion  which 
the  principles  of  the  employment  of  reason  do  not  justify  even 
in  the  sphere  of  experience,  and  still  less  when  an  attempt  is 
made  to  pass  the  limits  of  this  sphere.  3.  Reason  allows 
itself  to  be  satisfied  upon  insufficient  grounds,  with  regard  to 
the  completion  of  this  series.  It  removes  all  conditions 
(without  which,  however,  no  conception  of  Necessity  can  take 
place) ;  and,  as  afler  this  it  is  beyond  our  power  to  form  any 
other  conception,  it  accepts  this  ns  a  completion  of  the  con- 
ception it  wishes  to  form  of  the  series.  4.  The  logical  possi* 
bility  of  a  conception  of  the  total  of  reality  (the  criterion  of 
this  possibility  being  the  absence  of  contradiction )  is  con- 
founded with  the  transcendental,  which  requires  a  principle  of 
the  practicability  of  such  a  synthesis — a  principle  which  again 
refers  us  to  the  world  of  experience.     And  so  on. 

The  aim  of  the  cosmologicsl  argument  is  to  avoid  the  ne- 
cessity of  proving  the  existence  of  a  necessary  being  d  priori 
from  mere  conceptions — a  proof  which  must  be  ontological, 
and  of  which  we  feel  ourselves  quite  incapable.  With  this 
purpose,  we  reason  from  an  actual  existence — an  experience 
m  genera],  to  an  absolutely  necessary  condition  of  that  ex- 
istence. It  is  in  this  case  unnecessary  to  demonstrate  its 
possibility.  For  after  having  proved  that  it  exists,  the  ques- 
tion regarding  its  possibility  is  snperfliious.  Now,  when  we 
wish  to  define  more  strictly  the  nature  of  this  necessary  being, 
we  do  not  look  out  for  some  being  the  conception  which 
would  enable  us  to  comprehend  the  necessity  of  its  being — 
for  if  we  could  do  this,  an  empirical  presupposition  would  be 
unnecessary  ;  no,  we  try  to  discover  merely  the  negative  con- 
dition {conditio  sine  qud  iton),  without  which  a  being  would 
not  be  absolutely  necessary.  Now  this  would  be  perfectly 
admissible  in  every  sort  of  reasoning,  from  a  consequence  to 
its  principle ;  but  in  the  present  case  it  unfortunately  happens 
that  the  condition  of  absolute  necessity  can  be  discovered  in 
but  a  single  being,  the  conception  of  which  must  consequently 
contain  all  that  is  requisite  for  demonstrating  the  presence 
of  absolute  necessity,  and  thus  entitle  me  to  infer  this  ab- 
solute necessity  d  priori.  That  is,  it  must  be  possible  to 
reason  conversely,  and  say— the  thing,  to  which  the  concep- 
tion of  the  highest  reality  belongs,  is  absolutely  necessary. 
But  if  I  cannot  reason  thus — and  I  cannot,  unless  I  believe  ip 
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the  iufficiency  of  the  ontological  argument — I  fiid  inear- 
moantable  obstacles  in  my  new  path,  and  am  really  no  further 
than  the  point  from  which  I  set  out.  The  conception  of  a 
Supreme  Being  satisfies  all  questions  h  priori  regarding  the 
internal  determinations  of  a  thing,  and  is  for  this  reason  an 
ideal  without  equal  or  parallel,  the  general  conception  of  it 
indicating  it  as  at  the  same  time  an  cm  individuum  among  all 
possible  things.  But  the  conception  does  not  satisfy  the 
question  regarding  its  existence — which  was  the  purpose  of 
all  our  enquiries  ;  and,  although  the  existence  of  a  necessary 
being  were  admitted,  we  should  find  it  impossible  to  answer 
the  question — ^What  of  all  things  in  the  world  must  be  regarded 
as  such  7 

It  is  certainly  allowable  to  admit  the  existence  of  an  all- 
suflScient  being — a  cause  of  all  possible  effects,  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  reason  to  introduce  unity  into  its  mode  and  grounds 
of  explanation  with  regard  to  phaenomena.  But  to  assert  tliat 
such  a  being  necestartly  exisU,  is  uo  longer  the  modest  enun- 
ciation of  an  admissible  hypothesis,  but  the  boldest  declaration 
of  an  apodeictic  certainty ;  for  the  cognition  of  that  which  is 
absolutely  necessary,  must  itself  possess  that  character. 

The  aim  of  the  transcendental  ideal  formed  by  the  mind  is, 
either  to  discover  a  conception  which  shall  harmonise  with 
the  idea  of  absolute  necessity,  or  a  conception  which  shall 
contain  that  idea.  If  the  one  is  possible,  so  is  the  other ;  for 
reason  recognises  that  alone  as  absolutely  necessary,  which  is 
necessary  from  its  conception.*  But  both  attempts  are  equally 
beyond  our  power — we  find  it  impossible  to  satisfy  the  under- 
standing upon  this  point,  and  as  impossible  to  induce  it  to 
remain  at  rest  in  relation  to  this  incapacity. 

Unconditioned  necessity,  which,  as  tlie  ultimate  support 
and  stay  of  all  existing  things,  is  an  indispensable  require- 
ment of  the  mind,  is  an  abyss  on  the  Terge  of  which  human 
reason  trembles  in  dismay.  Even  the  idea  of  eternity,  ter- 
rible and  sublime  as  it  is,  as  depicted  by  Haller,  does  not  pro- 
duce upon  the  mental  vision  such  a  feeling  of  awe  and  terror ; 
for,  although  it  measures  the  duration  of  things,  it  does  not 
support  them.  We  cannot  bear,  nor  can  we  rid  ourselves  of 
the  thought,  that  a  being,  which  we  regard  as  the  greatest  of 
all  possible  existences,  should  say  to  himself:  I  am  from 

*  That  is,  which  eatmoi  he  cogilaUd  as  other  thta  neoetisry.— 7V, 
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eternity  to  eternity ;  beside  me  there  is  nothing,  ezeept  that 
which  exists  by  my  will ;  but  whence  then  am  If  Here  all 
sinks  away  from  under  us  ;  and  the  greatest,  as  the  smallest, 
perfection,  hovers  without  stay  or  footing  in  presence  of  the 
speculatiye  reason,  which  finds  it  as  easy  to  part  with  the  one 
as  with  the  other. 

Many  physical  powers,  which  eridence  their  existence  by 
their  effects,  are  perfectly  inscmtable  in  their  nature ;  they 
elude  all  our  powers  of  observation.  The  transcendental  ob- 
ject which  forms  the  basis  of  phsnomena,  and,  in  connection 
with  it,  the  reason  why  our  sensibility  possesses  this  rather 
than  that  particular  kind  of  conditions,  are  and  must  ever 
remain  hidden  from  our  mental  vision ;  the  fact  is  there,  the 
reason  of  the  fact  we  cannot  see.  But  an  ideal  of  pure  reason 
cannot  be  termed  mysterious  or  inscrutable,  because  the  only 
credential  of  its  reality  is  the  need  of  it  felt  by  reason,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  completeness  to  the  world  of  synthetical 
unity.  An  ideal  is  not  even  given  as  a  cogitable  object,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  inscrutable ;  on  the  contrary,  it  must,  as  a 
mere  idea,  be  based  on  the  constitution  of  reason  itself,  and 
on  this  account  must  be  capable  of  explanation  and  solution. 
For  the  very  essence  of  reason  consists  m  its  ability  to  give  an 
account  of  all  our  conceptions,  opinions,  and  assertions — upon 
objective,  or,  when  they  happen  to  be  illusory  and  fallacious, 
upon  subjective  grounds. 

Detection  and  Explanation  of  the  Dialectical  Illusion  in  all 
Transcendental  Arguments  for  the  Esistenee  of  a  Necessary 
Being, 

Both  of  the  above  arguments  are  transcendental ;  in  other 
words,  they  do  not  proceed  upon  empirical  principles.  For» 
although  the  cosmological  argument  professed  to  lay  a  basis 
of  experience  for  its  edifice  of  reasoning,  it  did  not  ground  its 
procedure  upon  the  peculiar  constitution  of  experience,  but 
upon  pure  principles  of  reason — ^in  relation  to  an  existence 
given  by  empirical  consciousness;  utterly  abandoning  its 
guidance,  however,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  its  assertions 
entirely  upon  pure  conceptions.  Now  what  is  the  cause,  in 
these  transcendental  arguments,  of  the  dialectical,  but  natural, 
illusion,  which  connects  the  conceptions  of  necessity  and 
supreme  reality,  and  hypostatizes  that  which  cannot  be  any 
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thing  but  an  idea  ?  What  is  tlie  cause  of  this  unavoidable 
step  on  the  part  of  reason,  of  admitting  that  some  one  among 
all  existing  things  must  be  necessary,  while  it  falls  back  from 
the  assertion  of  the  existence  of  such  a  being  as  from  an 
abyss  T  And  how  does  reason  proceed  to  explain  this  anomaly 
to  itself,  and  from  the  wavering  condition  of  a  timid  and  re* 
luctant  approbation — always  again  withdrawn,  arrive  at  a  calm 
and  settled  insight  into  its  cause  ? 

It  is  something  very  remarkable  that,  on  the  supposition 
that  something  exists,  I  cannot  avoid  the  inference,  that  some- 
thing exists  necessarily.  Upon  this  perfectly  natund — but  not 
on  that  account  reliable — inference  does  the  cosmological 
argument  rest.  But,  let  me  form  any  conception  whatever  of 
a  thing,  I  find  that  I  cannot  cogitate  the  existence  of  the  thing 
as  absolutely  necessary,  and  that  nothing  prevents  me — be  the 
thing  or  being  what  it  may — from  cogitating  its  non-existence. 
I  may  thus  be  obliged  to  admit  that  all  existing  things  have  a 
necessary  basis,  while  I  cannot  cogitate  any  single  or  indivi- 
dual thing  as  necessary.  In  other  words,  I  can  never  oo»i- 
plete  the  repress  through  the  conditions  of  existence,  without 
admitting  the  existence  of  a  necessary  being;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  I  cannot  make  a  eammeneement  from  this  be- 
ing. 

If  I  must  cogitate  something  as  existing  necessarily  as  the 
oasis  of  existing  things,  and  yet  am  not  permitted  to  cogitate 
any  individual  thing  as  in  itself  necessary,  the  inevitable  in- 
ference is,  that  necessity  and  contingency  are  not  properties 
3f  things  themselves  —  otherwise  an  internal  contradiction 
would  result ;  that  consequently  neither  of  these  principles 
are  objective,  but  merely  subjective  principles  of  reason — tlie 
one  requiring  us  to  seek  for  a  necessary  ground  for  every 
thing  that  exists,  that  is,  to  be  satisfied  with  no  other  expla- 
nation than  that  which  is  complete  d  priori,  the  otlier  forbid* 
ding  us  ever  to  hope  for  the  attainment  of  this  completeness, 
that  is,  to  regard  no  member  of  the  empirical  world  as  un- 
conditioned. In  this  mode  of  viewing  tliem,  both  principles, 
in  their  purely  heuristic  and  regulative  character,  and  as  cou- 
ceming  merely  the  formal  interest  of  reason,  are  quite  con- 
sistent with  each  other.  The  one  says — you  must  philoso- 
phise upon  nature,  as  if  there  existed  a  necessary  primal  basis 
of  all  existing  things,  solely  for  the  purpose  of  introducing 
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systematic  unity  into  yonr  knowledge,  by  pursuing  an  idea  of 
this  character — a  foundation  which  is  arbitrarily  admitted  to 
be  ultimate ;  while  the  other  warns  you  to  consider  no  indi- 
Tiduai  determination,  concerning  the  existence  of  things,  as 
such  an  ultimate  foundation,  that  is,  as  absolutely  necessary, 
but  to  keep  the  way  always  open  for  furtlier  progress  in  the 
deduction,  and  to  treat  every  determination  as  determined  by 
some  other.  But  if  all  that  we  perceive  must  be  regarded  as 
conditionally  necessary,  it  is  impossible  tliat  anything  which 
is  empirically  given  should  be  absolutely  necessary. 

It  follows  from  this,  that  you  must  accept  the  absolutely 
necessary  as  out  of  and  beyond  the  world,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
useful  only  as  a  principle  of  the  highest  possible  unity  in  ex* 
perience,  and^you  cannot  discover  any  such  necessary  existence 
ni  the  world,  the  second  rule  requiring  you  to  regard  all  em- 
pirical causes  of  unity  as  themselves  deduced. 

The  philosophers  of  antiquity  regarded  all  the  forms  of 
nature  as  contingent ;  while  matter  was  considered  by  them, 
in  accordance  witn  the  judgment  of  the  common  reason  of 
mankind,  as  primal  and  necessary.  But  if  they  had  regarded 
matter,  not  relatively — as  the  substratum  of  phsenomena, 
but  absolutely  and  in  itself—M  an  independent  existence,  this 
idea  of  absolute  necessity  would  have  immediately  disappeared; 
For  there  is  nothing  absolutely  connecting  reason  with  such 
an  existence  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  can  annihilate  it  in  thought, 
always  and  without  self-contradiction.  But  in  thought  alone 
lay  the  idea  of  absolute  necessity.  A  regulative  principle 
must,  therefore,  have  been  at  the  foundation  of  this  opinion. 
In  fact,  extension  and  impenetrability — which  together  con- 
stitute our  conception  of  matter — form  the  supreme  empirical 
principle  of  the  unity  of  phsenomena,  and  this  principle,  in  so 
far  as  it  is  empirically  unconditioned,  possesses  the  property 
of  a  regulative  principle.  But,  as  every  determination  of 
matter  which  constitutes  what  is  real  in  it — and  consequently 
impenetrability — ^is  an  effect,  which  must  have  a  cause,  and  is 
for  this  reason  always  derived,  the  notion  of  matter  cannot 
harmonise  with  the  idea  of  a  necessary  being,  in  its  character 
of  the  principle  of  all  derived  unity.  For  every  one  of  its 
real  properties,  being  derived,  must  be  only  conditionally  ne- 
cessary, and  can  tiierefore  be  annihilated  in  thought ;  and 
thus  the  whole  existence  of  matter  can  be  so  annihilated  or 
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•uppresaed.  If  this  were  not  the  case,  we  should  hare  found 
in  the  world  of  phaenomena  the  highest  ground  or  condition 
of  unity — which  is  impossible,  according  to  the  second  regu« 
lative  principle.  It  follows,  that  matter,  and,  in  general,  all 
that  forms  part  of  the  world  of  sense,  cannot  be  a  necessary 
primal  being,  nor  even  a  principle  of  empirical  unity,  but  that 
this  beine  or  principle  must  have  its  place  assigned  without 
the  world*  And,  in  this  way,  we  can  proceed  in  perfect  con- 
fidence to  deduce  the  phaenomena  of  the  world  and  their  ex- 
istence from  other  phaenomena,  just  as  if  there  existed  no  ne- 
cessary being ;  and  we  can  at  tlie  same  time,  strive  without 
ceasing  towards  the  attainment  of  completeness  for  our  de- 
duction, just  as  if  such  a  being — the  supreme  condition  of  all 
existences — were  presupposed  by  the  mind. 

These  remarks  will  have  made  it  evident  to  the  reader  that 
the  ideal  of  the  Supreme  Being,  far  from  being  an  enounce- 
ment  of  the  existence  of  a  being  in  itself  necessary,  is  nothing 
more  than  a  reffulative  principle  of  reason,  requiring  us  to 
regard  all  connection  existing  between  phaenomena  as  if  it 
had  its  origin  from  an  all-sufficient  necessary  cause,  and  basing 
upon  this  the  rule  of  a  systematic  and  necessary  unity  in  the 
explanation  of  phaenomena.  We  cannot,  at  the  same  time, 
avoid  regarding,  by  a  transcendental  wbreptio,  this  formal 
principle  as  constitutive,  and  hypostatising  this  unity.  Pre- 
cisely similar  is  the  case  with  our  notion  of  space.  Space  is 
the  primal  condition  of  all  forms,  which  are  properly  lust  so 
many  different  limitations  of  it;  and  thus,  although  it  is 
merely  a  principle  of  sensibility,  we  cannot  help  regarding  it 
as  an  absolutely  necessary  and  self-subsistent  thing — ^as  an 
object  given  d  priori  in  itself.  In  the  same  way,  it  is  quite 
natural  that,  as  the  systematic  unity  of  nature  cannot  be  esta- 
Mished  as  a  principle  for  the  empirical  employment  of  reason, 
unless  it  is  based  upon  the  idea  of  an  ens  reaUuimMw^  as  the 
supreme  cause,  we  should  regard  this  idea  as  a  real  object, 
and  this  object,  in  its  character  of  supreme  condition,  as  ab- 
■olutely  necessary,  and  that  in  this  way  a  regulative  should  be 
transformed  into  a  cansiituiioe  principle.  This  interchange 
becomes  evident  when  I  regard  this  supreme  being,  which, 
relatively  to  the  world,  was  absolutely  (unconditionally)  ne- 
eesaary,  as  a  thing  per  ee.  In  this  case,  I  find  it  impossible 
to  represent  this  necessity  in  or  by  any  conception,  and  it 
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exiatii  merely  in  my  own  mind,  w  the  formal  condition  of 
tlioiight,  bat  not  as  a  material  and  hypostatic  condition  of 

existence. 

CHAPTER  THIRD. 
SxoTiov  Sixth. 

Of  the  ImponibUity  of  a  Phytieo-Theoloffieal  Proof. 

If,  then,  neither  a  pure  conception  nor  the  general  experi- 
ence of  an  existing  beinz  can  provide  a  sufficient  basis  for  the 
proof  of  the  existence  of  the  Deity,  we  can  make  the  attempt 
by  the  only  other  mode — that  of  grounding  our  areument 
upon  a  determinate  experience  of  the  phsenomena  of  the  pre- 
sent world,  their  constitution  and  disposition,  and  discover 
whether  we  can  thus  attain  to  a  sound  conviction  of  the  ex- 
istence of  a  Supreme  Being.  This  argument  we  shall  term 
the  phyneo-theoioffical  argument.  If  it  is  shown  to  be  insuf- 
ficient, speculative  reason  cannot  present  us  vritli  any  satis- 
factory proof  of  the  existence  of  a  being  corresponding  to  our 
transcendental  idea. 

It  is  evident  Arom  the  remarks  that  have  been  made  in  the 
preceding  sections,  that  an  answer  to  this  question  will  be  far 
from  being  difficult  or  unconvincing.  For  how  can  any  ex- 
perience be  adequate  with  an  idea  ?  The  very  essence  of  an 
idea  consists  in  the  fact  that  no  experience  can  ever  be  dis- 
covered congruent  or  adequate  with  it.  The  transcendental 
idea  of  a  necessary  and  all-sufficient  being  is  so  immeasurably 
great,  so  high  above  all  that  is  empirical,  which  is  always  con- 
ditioned, that  we  hope  in  vain  to  find  materials  in  the  sphere 
of  experience  sufficiently  ample  for  our  conception,  and  in 
vain  seek  the  unconditioned  among  things  that  are  condi- 
tioned, while  examples,  nay,  even  guidance,  is  denied  us  by 
the  laws  of  empiricid  synthesis. 

If  the  Supreme  Being  forms  a  link  in  the  chain  of  empirical 
conditions,  it  must  be  a  member  of  the  empirical  series,  and, 
like  the  lower  members  which  it  precedes,  have  its  origin  in 
some  higher  member  of  the  series.  If,  on  the  oilier  hand,  we 
disengage  it  from  the  chain,  and  cogitate  it  as  an  intelligible 
being,  apart  from  the  series  of  natural  causes — how  shall  reason 
bridge  the  abyss  that  separates  the  latter  from  the  former  ? 
AU  laws  respecting  the  regress  from  effects  to  causes,  all  syn- 
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Ihetieal  additions  to  our  knowledge  relate  solely  to  possible 
experience  and  the  objects  of  the  sensuous  world,  and,  apart 
from  them,  are  without  significance. 

The  world  around  us  opens  before  our  view  so  magnificent 
a  spectacle  of  order,  Tariety,  beauty,  and  conformity  to  ends, 
that  whether  we  pursue  our  observations  into  the  infinity  of 
space  in  the  one  direction,  or  into  its  illimitable  divisions  on 
the  other,  whether  we  regard  the  world  in  its  greatest  or  its 
least  manifestations, — even  after  we  have  attained  to  the  highest 
summit  of  knowledge  which  our  weak  minds  can  reach,  we 
find  that  language  in  the  presence  of  wonders  so  inconceivable 
has  lost  its  force,  and  number  its  power  to  reckon,  nay,  even 
thought  fails  to  conceive  adequately,  and  our  conception  of 
the  whole  dissolves  into  an  astonishment  without  the  power  of 
expression — all  the  more  eloquent  that  it  is  dumb.  Every- 
where around  us  we  observe  a  chain  of  causes  and  effects,  of 
means  and  ends,  of  death  and  birth ;  and,  as  nothing  has 
entered  of  itself  into  the  condition  in  which  we  find  it,  we 
are  constantly  referred  to  some  other  thing,  which  itself 
suggests  the  same  inquiry  regarding  its  cause,  and  thus  the 
universe  must  sink  into  the  abyss  of  nothingness,  unless  we 
admit  that,  besides  this  infinite  chain  of  contingencies,  there 
exists  something  that  is  primal  and  self-subsisteut — something 
which,  as  the  cause  of  this  phsenomenal  world,  secures  its 
continuance  and  preservation. 

This  highest  cause — what  magnitude  shall  we  attribute  to 
it  7  Of  the  content  of  the  world  we  are  ignorant ;  still  less 
can  we  estimate  its  magnitude  by  comparison  with  the  sphere 
of  the  possible.  But  this  supreme  cause  being  a  necessity 
of  the  human  mind,  what  is  there  to  prevent  us  from  attri- 
buting to  it  such  a  degree  of  perfection  as  to  place  it  above 
the  sphere  of  all  that  is  possible  ?  This  we  can  easily  do, 
altliough  only  by  the  aid  of  the  faint  outline  of  an  abstract 
conception,  by  representing  this  being  to  ourselves  as  contain- 
ing in  itself,  as  an  individual  substance,  all  possible  perfec* 
tion — a  conception  which  satisfies  that  requirement  of  reason 
which  demands  parsimony  in  principles,*  which  is  free  from 
■elf-contradiction,  which  even  contributes  to  the  extension  of 

*  A  reference  to  the  roetsphysical  dogma :  Entia  praeter  tuee9$it€t4m 
•Ml  tunt  nmUiplieanda,  which  may  also  be  applied  to  logic,  by  the  tut* 
•titution  otprme^U  for  en/ta. — TV. 
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the  employment  of  reason  in  experience,  by  means  of  the 
euidance  afibrded  by  this  idea  to  order  and  system,  and  which 
\u  no  respect  conflicts  with  any  law  of  experience. 

Tills  argument  always  deserves  to  be  mentioned  with  respect 
It  is  the  oldest,  the  clearest,  and  that  most  in  conformity  with 
the  common  reason  of  humanity.  It  animates  the  study  of 
nature,  as  it  itself  derives  its  existence  and  draws  ever  new 
strength  from  that  source.  It  introduces  aims  and  ends  into 
a  sphere  in  which  our  observation  could  not  of  itself  have 
discovered  them,  and  extends  our  knowledge  of  nature,  by 
dirrcling  our  attention  to  a  unity,  the  principle  of  which  lies 
beyond  nature.  This  knowledge  of  nature  again  re-acts  upon 
this  idea — its  cause ;  and  thus  our  belief  in  a  divine  author  of 
the  universe  rises  to  the  power  of  an  irresistible  conviction. 

For  these  reasons  it  would  be  utterly  hopeless  to  attempt  to 
rob  this  argument  of  the  authority  it  has  always  enjoyed. 
The  mind,  unceasingly  elevated  by  these  considerations,  wmch, 
although  empirical,  are  so  remarkably  powerful,  and  continually 
adding  to  their  force,  will  not  suffer  itself  to  be  depressed  by 
the  doubts  suggested  by  subtle  speculation ;  it  tears  itself  out 
of  this  state  of  uncertainty,  the  moment  it  casts  a  look  upon 
the  wondrous  forms  of  nature  and  the  majesty  of  the  universe, 
and  rises  from  height  to  height,  from  condition  to  condition, 
till  it  has  elevated  itself  to  the  supreme  and  unconditioned 
author  of  all. 

But  although  we  hare  nothing  to  object  to  the  reasonable- 
ness and  utility  of  this  procedure,  but  have  rather  to  commend 
and  encourage  it,  we  cannot  approve  of  the  claims  which  this 
argument  advances  to  demonstrative  certainty  and  to  a  recep- 
tion upon  its  own  merits,  apart  from  favour  or  support  by 
other  arguments.  Nor  can  it  injure  the  cause  of  morality  to 
endeavour  to  lower  the  tone  of  the  arrogant  sophist,  and  to 
teach  him  that  modesty  and  moderation  which  are  the  proper- 
ties of  a  belief  that  brings  calm  and  content  into  the  mind, 
without  prescribing  to  it  an  unworthy  subjection.  I  maintain, 
then,  that  the  physico- theological  argument  is  insufficient  of 
itself  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  that  it  must 
entrust  this  to  the  ontological  argument — to  which  it  serres 
merely  as  an  introduction,  and  that,  consequently,  this  ari^u- 
ment  contains  the  only  posiible  ground  of  proof  (possessed  by 
speeiilative  reason)  for  the  existence  of  this  being. 
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The  chief  momenta  in  the  physico-theological  argament  are 
as  follow  :  1.  We  observe  in  the  world  manifest  signs  of  au 
arrangement  full  of  purpose,  executed  with  great  wisdom,  and 
existing  in  a  whole  of  a  content  indescribably  yarious,  and  of 
an  extent  without  limits.  2.  This  arrangement  of  means  and 
ends  is  entirely  foreign  to  the  things  existing  in  the  world-— 
it  belongs  to  them  merely  as  a  contingent  attribute  ;  in  other 
words,  the  nature  of  diflferent  things  could  not  of  itself,  what- 
ever means  were  employed,  harmoniously  tend  towards  certain 
purposes,  were  the  v  not  chosen  and  directed  for  these  purposes 
by  a  rational  and  disposing  principle,  in  accordance  with 
certain  fundamental  ideas.  3.  There  exists,  therefore,  a  sub- 
lime and  wise  cause  (or  several),  which  is  not  merely  a  blind, 
all-powerful  nature,  producing  the  beings  and  events  which 
fill  the  world  in  unconscious /ecun^fiVy,  but  a  free  and  intelli- 
gent cause  of  the  world.  4.  The  unity  of  this  cause  may  be 
inferred  from  the  unity  of  the  reciprocal  relation  existing 
between  the  parts  of  the  world,  as  portions  of  an  artistic 
edifice — ^an  inference  which  all  our  observation  favours,  and 
all  principles  of  analogy  support. 

in  the  above  argument,  it  is  inferred  from  the  analogy  of 
certain  products  of  nature  with  those  of  human  art,  when  it 
compels  Nature  to  bend  herself  to  its  purposes,  as  in  the  case 
of  a  house,  a  ship,  or  a  watch,  that  the  same  kind  of  causality 
— namely,  understanding  and  will — resides  in  nature.  It  is 
also  declared  that  the  internal  possibility  of  this  freely-acting 
nature  (which  is  the  source  of  all  art,  and  perhaps  also  of 
human  reason)  is  derivable  from  another  and  superhuman  art, 
—a  conclusion  which  would  perhaps  be  found  incapable  of 
standing  the  test  of  subtle  transcendental  criticism.  But  to 
neither  of  these  opinions  shnll  we  at  present  object.  We  shall 
only  remark  that  it  must  be  confessed  that,  if  we  are  to  discuss 
the  subject  of  cause  at  all,  we  cannot  proceed  more  securely 
than  with  the  guidance  of  the  analogy  subsisting  between 
nature  and  such  products  of  design — tliese  being  the  only 
products  whose  causes  and  modes  of  origination  are  completely 
known  to  us.  llcasou  would  be  unable  to  satisfy  her  own 
requirements,  if  she  passed  from  a  causality  which  she  dues 
know,  to  obscure  and  indemonstrable  principles  of  explana' 
tion  which  she  does  not  know. 

According  to  the  physico-theological  argument^  the  ccTh 
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flection  and  harmony  existing  in  the  world  evidence  the  con- 
tingency of  the  form  merely,  bat  not  of  the  matter,  that  ib, 
of  the  Bnbstnnce  of  the  world.  To  establish  the  truth  of  the 
latter  opinion,  it  would  be  necessary  to  prove  that  aU  things 
would  be  in  themselves  incapable  of  tliis  harmony  and  order, 
unless  they  were,  even  as  regards  their  substance,  the  product 
of  a  supreme  wisdom.  But  this  would  require  very  ai£ferent 
grounds  of  proof  from  those  presented  by  the  anslogy  with 
human  art.  This  proof  can  at  most,  therefore,  demonstrate 
the  existence  of  an  architect  of  the  worlds  whose  efforts  are 
limited  by  the  capabilities  of  the  material  with  which  he  works, 
but  not  of  a  creator  of  the  world,  to  whom  all  things  are  sub- 
ject Thus  this  argument  is  utterly  insufficient  for  the  task 
before  us — a  demonstration  of  the  existence  of  an  all-sufficient 
being.  If  we  wish  to  prove  the  contingency  of  matter,  we 
must  have  recourse  to  a  transcendental  argument,  which  the 
physico-theological  was  constructed  expressly  to  avoid. 

We  infer,  from  the  order  and  design  visible  in  the  universe, 
as  a  disposition  of  a  thoroughly  contingent  character,  the  ex- 
istence of  a  cause  proportionate  thereto.  The  conception  of 
this  cause  must  contain  certain  determinate  qualities,  and  it 
must  therefore  be  regarded  as  the  conception  of  a  being  which 
possesses  all  power,  wisdom,  and  so  on,  in  one  word,  all  per- 
fection— the  conception,  that  is,  of  an  all-sufficient  being. 
For  the  predicates  of  very  great,  astonishing,  or  immeasurable 
power  and  excellence,  give  us  no  determinate  conception  of 
the  thiiig,  nor  do  they  inform  us  what  the  thinff  may  be  in 
itself.  They  merely  indicate  the  relation  existing  between  the 
magnitude  of  the  object  and  the  observer,  who  compares  it 
with  himself  and  with  his  own  power  of  comprehension,  and 
are  mere  expressions  of  praise  and  reverence,  by  which  the 
object  is  either  magnified,  or  the  observing  subject  depreciated 
in  relation  to  the  object.  Where  we  have  to  do  with  the  mag- 
nitude (of  the  perfection)  of  a  thing,  we  can  discover  no 
determinate  conception,  except  that  which  comprehends  all 
possible  perfection  or  completeness,  and  it  is  only  the  total 
{omnitudo)  of  reality  which  is  completely  determined  in  and 
through  its  conception  alone. 

Now  it  cannot  be  expected  that  any  one  will  be  bold  enough 
to  declare  that  he  has  a  perfect  insight  into  the  relation  which 
the  magnitude  of  the  world  he  contemplates,  bears  (in  its  extent 

CO 
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as  well  as  in  its  content)  to  omnipotence,  into  that  of  the  order 
and  design  in  the  world  to  the  highest  wisdom,  and  tliat  of  the 
unity  of  the  world  to  the  absolute  unity  of  a  Supreme  Being.* 
Physico-theology  is  therefore  incapable  of  presenting  a  deter* 
minate  conception  of  a  supreme  cause  of  the  world,  and  is 
therefore  insufficient  as  a  principle  of  theology — a  theology 
which  is  itself  to  be  the  basis  of  rchgion. 

The  attainment  of  absolute  totality  is  completely  impos- 
sible on  the  path  of  empiricism.  And  yet  this  is  the  path 
pursued  in  the  physico-theological  argument.  What  means 
shall  we  employ  to  bridge  the  abyss  ? 

After  elevating  ourselves  to  admiration  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  power,  wisdom,  and  other  attributes  of  the  author  of 
the  world,  and  finding  we  can  advance  no  further,  we  leave 
the  argument  on  empirical  grounds,  and  proceed  to  infer  the 
contingency  of  the  world  from  the  order  and  conformity  to  aims 
that  are  observable  in  it.  From  this  contingency  we  infer,  by 
the  help  of  transcendental  conceptions  alone,  the  existence  of 
somethmg  absolutely  necessary ;  and,  still  advancing,  proceed 
from  the  conception  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  first 
cause  to  the  completely  determined  or  determining  conception 
thereof — the  couception  of  an  all-embracing  reality.  Thus 
the  physico-theological,  failing  in  its  undertaking,  recurs  in 
its  embarrassment  to  the  cosniological  argument ;  and,  as  tins 
is  merely  the  ontological  argument  in  disguise,  it  executes 
its  design  solely  by  the  aid  of  pure  reason,  although  it  at 
first  professed  to  have  no  connection  with  this  faculty,  and 
to  base  its  entire  procedure  upon  experience  alone. 

The  physico-theologians  have  therefore  no  reason  to  regard 
with  such  contempt  the  transcendental  mode  of  argument, 
and  to  look  down  upon  it,  with  the  conceit  of  clear-sighted 
observers  of  nature,  as  the  brain-cobweb  of  obscure  speculatists. 
For  if  they  reflect  upon  and  examine  their  own  arguments, 
they  will  find  that,  after  following  for  some  time  the  path  of 
nature  and  experience,  and  discovering  themselves  no  nearer 
their  object,  they  suddenly  leave  this  path  and  pass  into  the  region 

*  Ksnt't  meaning  is,  that  no  one  will  be  bold  enough  to  declare  that 
he  it  certain  tUat  the  world  could  not  have  existed  without  an  ommpoteni 
Siithor;  that  none  but  the  higkeMt  wisdom  could  kave  produced  the  har* 
mumj  and  order  we  obaenre  in  it ;  and  that  its  unit)  is  possible  only  undei 
the  eoadition  of  an  absolute  unity.— 7'/-. 
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of  pure  poRsibility,  where  they  hope  to  reach  tipon  the  wings 
of  ideas,  what  had  elnded  all  their  empirical  investigations. 
Gaining,  as  thev  think,  a  firm  footing  after  this  immense 
leap,  they  extend  their  determinate  conception — into  the  pos- 
session of  which  they  have  come,  they  know  not  how — over 
the  whole  sphere  of  creation,  and  explain  their  ideal,  which  is 
entirely  a  product  of  pure  reason,  by  illustrations  drawn  from 
experience — ^though  in  a  degree  miserably  unworthy  of  the 
grandeur  of  the  object,  while  they  refuse  to  acknowledge 
that  they  have  arrived  at  this  cognition  or  hypothesis  by  a  very 
diflcrcnt  road  from  that  of  experience. 

Thus  the  physico-theological  is  based  upon  the  cosmo- 
logical,  and  this  upon  the  ontological  proof  of  the  existence 
of  a  Supreme  Being ;  and  as  besides  these  three  there  is  no 
other  path  open  to  speculative  reason,  the  ontological  proof, 
on  the  ground  of  pure  conceptions  of  reason,  is  the  only 
possible  one,  if  any  proof  of  a  proposition  so  far  transcending 
the  empirical  exercise  of  the  nnderstanding  is  possible  at  all. 

CHAPTER  THIRD. 
Skctiok  Sktkntr. 

Critique  of  all  Theology  bated  upon  Speculative  Principles  oj 

Reason. 

If  by  the  term  Theology  I  understand  the  cognition  of  a 
primal  being,  that  cognition  is  based  either  upon  reason 
alone  {theohgia  rationalis)  or  upon  revelation  {theologia  re- 
wlata).  The  former  cogitates  its  object  either  by  means  of 
pure  transcendental  conceptions,  as  an  ens  originarium,  rea- 
lissimum,  ens  entium,  and  is  termed  transcendental  theology  ; 
or,  by  means  of  a  conception  derived  from  the  nature  of  our 
own  mind,  as  a  supreme  intelligence,  and  must  then  be  entitled 
natural  theology.  The  person  who  believes  in  a  transcen- 
dental theology  alone,  is  termed  a  Deist ;  he  who  acknow- 
ledges the  possibility  of  a  natural  theology  also,  a  Theist» 
The  former  admits  that  we  can  coenize  by  pure  reason  alone 
the  existence  of  a  supreme  being,  but  at  tlie  same  time  main- 
tains that  our  conception  of  this  being  is  purely  transcen- 
dental, and  that  all  we  can  say  of  it  is,  that  it  possesses 
all  reality,  without  being  able  to  define  it  more  closely.  The 
second  asserts  that  reason  is  capable  of  presenting  us,  from 

CO  2 
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the  analogy  with  nature,  with  a  more  definite  conception  or 
this  being,  and  that  its  operations,  as  the  cause  of  all  things^ 
are  the  results  of  intelligence  and  free  will.  Tlie  forinei 
regards  the  Supreme  Being  as  the  cause  of  the  world — whether 
by  the  necessity  of  his  nature,  or  as  a  free  agent,  is  left  un- 
determined ;  the  latter  considers  this  being  as  the  author  oj 
the  world. 

Transcendental  theology  aims  either  at  inferring  the  exist- 
ence of  a  Supreme  Being  from  a  general  experience — without 
any  closer  reference  to  the  world  to  which  this  experience 
belongs,  and  in  this  case  it  is  called  Cotmotheology  ;  or  it  en- 
deavours to  cognize  the  existence  of  such  a  being,  tlirougli 
mere  conceptions,  without  the  aid  of  experience,  and  is  then 
termed  Ontotheology, 

Natural  theology  infers  the  attributes  and  the  existence  of 
an  author  of  the  world,  from  the  constitution  of,  the  order 
and  unity  observable  in,  the  world,  in  which  two  modes  of 
causality  must  be  admitted  to  exist — those  of  nature  and 
freedom.  Thus  it  rises  from  this  world  to  a  supreme  inteUi- 
gence,  either  as  the  principle  of  all  natural,  or  of  all  moral 
order  and  perfection.  In  the  former  case  it  is  termed  Phy- 
sico-theology,  in  the  latter  Ethical  or  Moral-theology.* 

As  we  are  wont  to  understand  by  the  term  Crod  not  merely 
an  eternal  nature,  the  operations  of  which  are  insensate  and 
blind,  but  a  Supreme  Being,  who  is  the  free  and  intelligent 
author  of  all  things,  and  as  it  is  this  latter  view  alone  that  can 
be  of  interest  to  humanity,  we  might,  in  strict  rigour,  deny  to 
the  Deist  any  belief  in  God  at  all,  and  regard  him  merely  as 
a  maintainer  of  the  existence  of  a  primal  being  or  thing — the 
supreme  cause  of  all  other  things.  But,  as  no  one  ought  to 
be  blamed,  merely  because  he  does  not  feel  himself  justified 
in  maintaining  a  certain  opinion,  as  if  he  altogether  denied 
its  truth  and  asserted  the  opposite,  it  is  more  correct — as  it  is 
less  harsh — to  say,  the  Deist  believes  in  a  Gk>d,  the  Theist  in 
a  Imng  Ood  (tumma  inteUigentid),     We  shall  now  proceed  to 

*  Not  theological  ethics;  for  this  science  contains  ethical  laws, 
which  yretuppose  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Governor  of  the  world; 
firhile  Moral-theology,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  expression  of  a  couTictioa 
Sf  the^existeace  of  a  Supreme  Being,  founded  upon  ethical  laws. 
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inyestigate  the  sources  of  all  these  attempts  of  reason  to  esta^ 
blish  the  existence  of  a  Svpreme  Being. 

It  may  be  sufficient  in  this  place  to  define  theoretical  know- 
ledge  or  cognition  as  knowledge  of  that  which  t»,  and  prac- 
tical knowledge  as  knowledge  of  that  which  ought  to  be.  In 
this  view,  tlie  theoretical  employment  of  reason  is  that  by 
which  I  cognize  d  priori  (as  necessary)  that  something  is, 
while  the  practical  is  that  by  which  I  cognize  d  priori  what 
ought  to  happen.  Now,  if  it  is  an  indubitably  certain,  though 
at  the  same  time  an  entirely  conditioned  truth,  that  some- 
thing is,  or  ought  to  happen,  either  a  certain  determinate 
condition  of  this  truth  is  aosolutely  necessary,  or  such  a  con- 
dition may  be  arbitrarily  presupposed.  In  the  former  case 
the  condition  is  postulated  (per  thesin),  in  the  latter  supposed 
{per  hypotheain).  There  are  certain  practical  laws — those  of 
morality — which  are  absolutely  necessary.  Now,  if  these 
laws  necessarily  presuppose  the  existence  of  some  being,  as 
the  condition  of  the  possibility  of  their  obligatory  power,  this 
being  must  be  postulated^  because  the  conditioned,  from  which 
we  reason  to  this  determinate  condition,  is  itself  cognised 
h  priori  as  absolutely  necessary.  We  shall  at  some  future 
time  show  that  the  moral  laws  not  merely  presuppose  Uie 
existence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  but  also,  as  themsehes  abso- 
hitely  necessary  in  a  different  relation,  demand  or  postulate 
it — although  only  from  a  practical  point  of  view.  The  dis- 
cussion of  this  argument  we  postpone  for  the  present. 

When  the  question  relates  merely  to  that  which  is,  not  to 
that  which  ouglit  to  be,  the  conditioned  which  is  presented  in 
experience,  is  always  cogitated  as  contingent.  For  this  reason 
its  condition  cannot  be  regarded  as  absolutely  necessary,  but 
merely  ns  relatively  necessary,  or  rather  as  needful;  the  con- 
dition is  in  itself  and  h  priori  a  mere  arbitrary  presupposition 
in  aid  of  the  cognition,  by  reason,  of  the  conditioned.  If,  then^ 
we  are  to  possess  a  theoretical  cognition  of  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  a  thing,  we  cannot  attain  to  this  cognition  otherwise 
than  a  priori  by  means  of  conceptions  ;  while  it  is  impos- 
sible in  this  way  to  cognise  the  existence  of  a  cause  which 
bears  any  relation  to  an  existence  given  in  experience. 

Theoretical  cognition  is  speculative  when  it  relates  to  an 
object  or  certain  conceptions  of  an  object  which  is  not  given 
and  cannot  be  discovered  by  means  of  experience.     It  is  op- 
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posed  to  the  cognition  of  nature,  which  concerns  only  those 
objects  or  predicates  which  can  be  presented  in  a  possible 
experience. 

The  principle  that  cTerything  which  happens  (the  empi- 
rieally  contingent)  mnst  have  a  cause,  is  a  principle  of  the 
cognition  of  nature,  but  not  of  speculative  cognition.  For, 
if  we  change  it  into  an  abstract  principle,  nnd  depriYC  it  of 
its  reference  to  experience  and  the  empirical,  we  shall  find 
that  it  cannot  with  justice  be  regarded  any  longer  as  a  syn- 
thetical proposition,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  discover  any 
mode  of  transition  from  that  which  exists  to  something  en- 
tirely different — termed  cause.  Nay,  more,  the  conception  of 
a  cause — as  likewise  that  of  the  contingent — loses,  in  this 
speculative  mode  of  employing  it,  all  significance,  for  its 
objective  reality  and  meaning  are  comprehensible  from  expe- 
rience alone. 

When  from  the  existence  of  the  universe  and  the  things  in 
it  the  existence  of  a  cause  of  the  universe  is  inferred,  reason 
is  proceeding  not  in  the  natural,  but  in  the  speculative 
method.  For  the  principle  of  the  former  enounces,  not  that 
things  themselves  or  substances,  but  only  that  which  happens 
or  their  states  —  as  empirically  contingent,  have  a  cause: 
the  assertion  that  the  existence  of  substance  itself  is  contin- 
gent is  not  justified  by  experience,  it  is  the  assertion  of  a 
reason  employing  its  principles  in  a  speculative  manner.  If, 
again,  I  infer  from  the  form  of  the  universe,  from  the  way  in 
which  all  things  are  connected  and  act  and  react  upon  each 
other,  the  existence  of  a  cause  entij^ely  distinct  from  the 
universe, — this  would  again  be  a  judgment  of  purely  specula- 
tive reason  ;  because  the  object  in  this  case — tlie  cause — can 
never  be  an  obiect  of  possible  experience.  In  both  these 
cases  the  principle  of  causality,  which  is  valid  only  in  the 
field  of  experience, — useless  and  even  meaningless  beyond  this 
re^on,  would  be  diverted  from  its  proper  destination. 

Now  I  maintain  that  all  attempts  of  reason  to  establish  a 
theology  by  the  aid  of  speculation  alone  are  fruitless,  that  the 
principles  of  reason  as  applied  to  nature  do  not  conduct  us 
to  any  theological  truths,  and,  consequently,  that  a  rational 
theology  can  have  no  existence,  unless  it  is  founded  upon 
the  laws  of  morality.  For  all  synthetical  principles  of  the 
understanding  are  yalid  only  as  immanent  in  experience ;  while 
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the  cognition  of  a  Supreme  Being  necessitates  their  being  em- 
ployed transcendentally,  and  of  this  tlie  understanding  is 
Suite  incftpabie.  If  the  empirical  law  of  causality  is  to  con* 
uct  us  to  a  Supreme  Being,  this  being  must  belong  to  the 
chain  of  empirical  objects — in  which  case  it  would  be«  like  all 
phienomena,  itself  conditioned.  If  the  possibility  of  passing 
tlie  limits  of  experience  be  admitted,  by  means  of  the  dyna- 
mical law  of  the  relation  of  an  effect  to  its  cause,  what  kind 
of  conception  shall  we  obtain  by  this  procedure  7  Certainly 
not  the  conception  of  a  Supreme  Being,  because  experience 
never  presents  us  with  the  greatest  of  all  possible  effects,  and 
it  is  only  an  effect  of  this  character  that  could  witness  to  the 
existence  of  a  corresponding  cause.  If,  for  the  purpose  of 
fully  satisfying  the  requirements  of  Reason,  we  recofi;nise  her 
right  to  assert  the  existence  of  a  perfect  and  absolutely  neces- 
sary being,  this  can  be  admitted  only  from  favour,  and  cannot 
be  regarded  as  the  result  of  irresistible  demonstration.  The 
physico-thcological  proof  may  add  wciglit  to  others — ^if  other 
proofs  there  are — by  connecting  speculation  with  experience ; 
but  in  itself  it  rather  prepares  the  mind  for  theological 
cognition,  and  gives  it  a  right  and  natural  direction,  tlian 
establishes  a  sure  foundation  for  theology. 

It  is  now  perfectly  evident  that  transcendental  questions 
admit  only  of  transcendental  answers — those  presented  &  priori 
by  pure  conceptions  without  the  least  empirical  admixture. 
But  the  question  in  the  present  case  is  evidently  synthetical — 
it  aims  at  the  extension  of  our  cognition  beyond  the  bounds 
of  experience — it  requires  an  assurance  respecting  the  exist- 
ence of  a  being  corresponding  with  the  idea  in  our  minds,  to 
which  no  experience  can  ever  be  adequate.  Now  it  has  been 
abundantly  proved  that  all  ^  priori  synthetical  cognition  is 
possible  only  as  the  expression  of  the  formal  conditions  of  a 
possible  experience ;  and  that  the  validity  of  all  principles 
depends  upon  their  immanence  in  the  field  of  experience,  that 
is,  their  relation  to  objects  of  empirical  cognition,  or  phaeno- 
mena.  Thus  all  transcendental  procedure  in  reference  to 
speculative  theology  is  without  result. 

If  any  one  prefers  doubting  the  conclusiveness  of  the  proofs 
of  our  Analytic  to  losing  the  persuasion  of  the  validity  of  these 
old  and  time-honoured  arguments,  he  at  least  cannot  decline 
answering  the  question — how  he  can  pass  the  limits  of  all 
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pottible  experience  by  the  help  cf  mere  ideaa.  If  he  talks 
of  new  arguments,  or  of  improvements  upon  old  arguments— 
I  request  him  to  spare  me.  There  ii  certainly  no  great 
choice  in  tliis  sphere  of  discussion,  as  all  speculative  areu* 
ments  must  at  lost  look  for  support  to  the  ontological,  ana  £ 
have,  therefore,  very  little  to  fear  from  tlie  argumentative 
fecundity  of  the  dogmatical  defenders  of  a  non-sensuous 
reason.  Without  looking  upon  myself  as  a  remarkably  com- 
bative person,  I  shall  not  decline  the  challenge  to  detect  tlie 
fallacy  and  destroy  the  pretensions  of  every  attempt  of  specu- 
lative theology.  And  yet  the  hope  of  better  fortune  never 
deserts  those  who  are  accustomed  to  the  dogmatical  mode  of 
procedure.  I  shall,  therefore,  restrict  myself  to  the  simple 
and  equitable  demand  that  such  reasoners  will  demonstrate, 
from  the  nature  of  the  human  mind  as  well  as  from  that 
of  the  other  sources  of  knowledge,  how  we  are  to  proceed 
to  extend  our  cognition  completely  d  priori,  and  to  carry  it 
to  that  point  where  experience  abandons  us,  and  no  means 
exist  of  guaranteeing  the  objective  reality  of  our  conceptions. 
In  whatever  way  the  understanding  may  have  attained  to  a 
conception,  the  existence  of  the  object  of  the  conception 
cannot  be  discovered  in  it  by  analysis,  because  the  cognition 
of  the  existence  of  the  object  depends  upon  the  object's  being 
posited  and  given  in  itself  apart  from  ike  conception.  But  it 
IS  utterly  impossible  to  go  beyond  our  conception,  without  the 
aid  of  experience — ^which  presents  to  the  mind  nothing  but 
phflsnomena,  or  to  attain  by  the  help  of  mere  conceptions  to 
a  eonviction  of  the  existence  of  new  kinds  of  objects  or  super- 
natural beings. 

But  although  pure  speculative  reason  is  far  from  sufficient 
to  demonstrate  tlie  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  it  is  of  the 
highest  utility  in  correcting  our  conception  of  this  being — on 
the  supposition  that  we  can  attain  to  the  cognition  of  it  by  some 
other  means — in  making  it  consistent  with  itself  and  with  all 
other  conceptions  of  intelligible  objects,  clearing  it  from  all 
that  is  incompatible  with  the  conception  of  an  e/ur  sumtnum, 
and  eUminating  from  it  all  limitations  or  admixture  of  empi- 
rical elements. 

Transcendental  theology  is  still  therefore,  notwithstanding 
its  objective  insufficiency,  of  importance  in  a  negative  respect ; 
it  is  useful  as  a  test  of  the  procedure  of  reason  when  engaged 
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with  pure  ideas,  no  other  than  a  transcendental  standard  being 
in  this  case  admissible.  For  if,  from  a  practical  point  of  Tiew, 
the  hypothesis  of  a  Supreme  and  All-sufficient  Being  is  to 
maintain  its  Talidity  ivithout  opposition,  it  must  be  of  the 
highest  importance  to  define  this  conception  in  a  correct  and 
rigoroos  manner — as  the  transcendental  conception  of  a  ne- 
cessary being,  to  eliminate  all  pheenomenal  elements  (anthro- 
pomorphism in  its  mo^t  extended  signification),  and  at  the 
same  time  to  oyerthrow  all  contradictory  assertions — be  they 
atheiitie,  deisiie,  or  anthropomorphic.  This  is  of  course  very 
easy  ;  as  the  same  arguments  which  demonstrated  the  inability 
of  human  reason  to  affirm  the  existence  of  a  Sopreme  Being, 
must  be  alike  sufficient  to  prove  the  inyalidity  of  its  deniid. 
For  it  is  impossible  to  gain  from  the  pure  speculation  of 
reason  demonstration  that  there  exists  no  Supreme  Being,  as 
the  ground  of  all  that  exists,  or  that  this  being  possesses  none 
of  those  properties  which  we  regard  as  analogical  with  the 
dynamical  qualities  of  a  thinking  being,  or  that,  as  the  an- 
thropomorphists  would  have  us  believe,  it  is  subject  to  all  the 
limitations  which  sensibility  imposes  upon  those  intelligences 
which  exist  in  the  world  of  experience. 

A  Supreme  Being  is,  therefore,  for  the  speculative  reason,  a 
mere  ideal,  though  a  faultless  one — a  conception  which  per* 
fects  and  crowns  the  system  of  human  cognition,  but  the 
objective  reality  of  which  can  neither  be  proved  nor  disproved 
by  pure  reason.  If  this  defect  is  ever  supplied  by  a  Moral 
Theology,  the  problematic  Transcendental  Theology  which  has 
preceded,  will  have  been  at  least  serviceable  as  demonstrating 
the  mental  necessity  existing  for  the  conception,  bv  the 
complete  determination  of  it  which  it  has  furnished,  and 
the  ceaseless  testing  of  the  conclusions  of  a  reason  often  de- 
ceived by  sense,  and  not  always  in  harmony  with  its  own 
ideas.  The  attributes  of  necessity,  infinitude,  unity,  exist- 
ence apart  from  the  world  (and  not  as  a  world-soul),  eternity 
— free  from  conditions  of  time,  omnipresence  —  firee  from 
conditions  of  space,  omnipotence,  and  others,  are  pure  trans- 
cendental predicates  ;  and  thus  the  accurate  conception  of  a 
Supreme  Being,  which  every  theology  requires,  is  furnished  by 
transcendental  theology  alone. 
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APPENDIX 

TO   TEAKSOEKDENTAIi  DIALKCTIO. 

Of  the  Regulative  Employment  of  the  Ideas  of  Pure  Reason 

The  result  of  all  the  dialectical  attempts  of  pure  reason  not 
only  confirms  the  truth  of  what  i¥e  have  already  proved  in  our 
Transcendental  Analytic,  namely,  that  all  inferences  which 
would  lead  us  heyond  the  limits  of  experience  are  fallacious 
and  groundless,  hut  it  at  the  same  time  teaches  us  this  im- 
portant lesson,  that  human  reason  has  a  natural  inclination  to 
overstep  these  limits,  and  that  transcendental  ideas  are  as 
much  the  natural  property  of  the  reason  as  categories  are  of 
the  understanding.  There  exists  iliis  difference,  however, 
that  while  the  categories  never  mislead  us,  outward  objects 
being  always  in  perfect  harmony  therewith,  ideas  are  tlie 
parents  of  irresistible  illusions,  the  severest  and  most  subtle 
criticism  being  required  to  save  us  from  the  fallacies  which 
they  induce. 

Whatever  is  grounded  in  the  nature  of  our  powers,  will  be 
found  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  final  purpose  and  proper 
employment  of  these  powers,  when  once  we  have  discovered 
their  true  direction  and  aim.  We  are  entitled  to  suppose,  there- 
fore, that  there  exists  a  mode  of  employing  transcendental 
ideas  which  is  proper  and  immanent ;  although,  when  we  mis- 
take their  meaning,  and  regard  them  as  conceptions  of  actual 
things,  their  mode  of  application  is  transcendent  and  delusive. 
For  it  is  not  the  idea  itself,  but  only  the  employment  of  the 
idea  in  relation  to  possible  experience,  that  is  transcendent  or 
immanent.  An  idea  is  employed  trauscendently,  when  it  is 
applied  to  an  object  falsely  believed  to  be  adequate  with  and 
to  correspond  to  it ;  immanently,  when  it  is  applied  solely  to 
the  employment  of  the  understanding  in  the  sphere  of  expe- 
rience. Thus  all  errors  of  subreptio—oi  misapplication,  are 
to  be  ascribed  to  defects  of  judgment^  and  not  to  understand- 
ing or  reason. 

Reason  never  has  an  immediate  relation  to  an  object ;  it 
relates  immediately  to  the  understanding  alone.  It  is  only 
through  the  understanding  that  it  can  be  employed  in 
the  field  of  experience.  It  does  not  form  conceptions 
of  objects^   it   merely   artanges  them  and    gives  to  them 
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tliat  unity  irliich  they  are  capable  of  poBseMing  when  the 
sphere  of  their  application  hna  been  extended  as  widely  aa 
possible.  Reason  avails  itself  of  the  conceptions  of  the  nnder- 
stnnding  for  the  sole  purpose  of  producing  totality  in  the  dif- 
ferent series.  This  totality  the  understanding  does  not  con- 
cern itself  with  ;  its  only  occupation  is  the  connection  of  ex- 
periences, by  which  series  of  conditions  in  accordance  with 
conceptions  are  established.  The  object  of  reason  is  there- 
fore the  understanding  and  its  proper  destination.  As  the 
latter  brings  unity  into  the  diversity  of  objects  by  means  of 
its  conceptions,  so  the  former  brings  unity  into  the  diversity 
of  conceptions  by  means  of  ideas  ;  as  it  sets  the  final  aim  of  a 
collective  unity  to  the  operations  of  the  understanding,  which 
without  this  occupies  itself  with  a  distributive  unity  alone. 

I  accordingly  maintain,  that  transcendental  ideas  can  never 
be  employed  as  constitutive  ideas,  that  they  cannot  be  con- 
ceptions of  objects,  and  that,  when  thus  considered,  they  as- 
sume a  fallacious  and  dialectical  character.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  are  capable  of  an  admirable  and  indispensably 
necessary  application  to  objects — as  regulative  ideas,  directing 
(he  understanding  to  a  certain  aim,  the  guiding  lines  towards 
wliich  all  its  laws  follow,  and  in  which  they  all  meet  in  one 
point.  This  point — though  a  mere  idea  {focus  imaffinarius), 
that  is,  not  a  point  from  which  the  conceptions  of  the  under- 
standing do  really  proceed,  for  it  lies  beyond  the  sphere  of 
possible  experience — serves  notwithstanding  to  give  to  these 
conceptions  the  greatest  possible  unity  combined  with  the  great- 
est possible  extension.  Hence  arises  the  natural  illusion  which 
induces  us  to  believe  that  these  lines  proceed  from  an  object 
which  lies  out  of  the  sphere  of  empirical  cognition,  just  as 
objects  reflected  in  a  mirror  appear  to  be  behind  it.  But 
this  illusion — which  we  may  hinder  from  imposing  upon  us 
— is  necessary  and  unavoidable,  if  we  desire  to  see,  not  only 
those  objects  which  lie  before  us,  but  those  which  are  at  a 
great  distance  behind  us ;  that  is  to  say,  when,  in  the  present 
case,  we  direct  the  aims  of  the  understanding,  beyond  every 
given  experience,  towards  an  extension  as  great  as  can  possi- 
bly be  attained. 

If  we  review  our  cognitions  in  their  entire  extent,  we  shall 
find  that  the  peculiar  business  of  reason  is  to  arrange  thera 
into  a  system^  that  is  to  say,  to  give  them  connection  accord- 
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ing  to  a  principle.  This  unity  presupposes  an  idea — the 
idea  of  the  form  of  a  whole  (of  cognition),  preceding  the  de- 
terminate eoenition  of  the  parts,  and  containing  the  condi* 
tions  which  determine  h  priori  to  every  part  its  place  and 
relation  to  the  other  parts  of  the  whole  system.  This  idea 
accordingly  demands  complete  unity  in  the  cognition  of  the 
understanding — not  the  unity  of  a  contingent  aggregate,  but 
that  of  a  system  connected  according  to  necessary  laws.  It 
cannot  be  anirmed  with  propriety  tliat  this  idea  is  a  concep- 
tion of  an  object ;  it  is  merely  a  conception  of  the  complete 
unity  of  the  conceptions  of  objects,  in  so  far  as  this  unity 
is  available  to  the  understanding  as  a  rule.  Such  concep- 
tions of  reason  are  not  derived  from  nature  ;  on  the  contrary, 
we  employ  them  for  the  interrogation  and  investigation  of 
nature,  and  regard  our  cognition  as  defective  so  long  as  it  is 
not  adequate  to  them.  We  admit  that  such  a  thing  as 
pure  earth,  pure  water,  or  pure  air,  is  not  to  be  discovered. 
And  yet  we  require  these  conceptions  (which  have  their 
origin  in  the  reason,  so  far  as  regards  their  absolute  purity 
and  completeness)  for  the  purpose  of  determining  U)e  share 
which  each  of  these  natural  causes  has  in  every  phenomenon. 
Thus  the  different  kinds  of  matter  are  all  referred  to  earths 
— as  mere  weight,  to  salts  and  inflammable  bodies — as  pure 
force,  and  finally,  to  water  and  air — as  the  vehieula  of  the 
former,  or  the  machines  employed  by  them  in  their  opera- 
tions,— for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  chemical  action  and 
re-action  of  bodies  in  accordance  with  the  idea  of  a  me- 
chanism. For,  although  not  actually  so  expressed,  the  in« 
fluence  of  such  ideas  of  reason  is  very  observable  in  the  pro- 
cedure of  natural  philosophers. 

If  reason  is  tlie  facdity  of  deducing  the  particular  from  the 
general,  and  if  the  general  be  certain  in  se  and  given,  it  is  only 
necessary  that  the  judymetit  should  subsume  the  particular 
under  the  general,  the  particular  being  thus  necessarily  deter- 
mined. I  shall  term  this  the  demonstrative  or  apodeictic  em- 
ployment of  reason.  If,  however,  the  general  is  admitted  as 
problematical  only,  and  is  a  mere  idea,  the  particular  case  is 
certain,  but  the  universality  of  the  rule  which  applies  to  this 
particular  case  remains  a  problem.  Several  particular  cases, 
the  certainty  of  which  is  beyond  doubt,  are  then*  taken  and 
•zamined,  tot  the  purpose  oi  discovering  whether  the  ride  is 
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Rpplicable  to  Uiem ;  and  if  it  appears  that  all  the  particular 
cnfics  which  can  be  collected  follow  from  the  rule,  its  univer- 
eality  is  inferred,  and  at  the  same  time,  nil  the  causes  which 
have  not,  or  cannot  be  presented  to  our  observation,  are  con- 
cluded to  be  of  the  same  character  with  those  ^vhich  we  have 
observed.  This  I  shall  term  t)ie  hypothetical  employment  of 
the  reason. 

The  hypothetical  exercise  of  reason  by  the  aid  of  ideas 
cm])loyed  as  problematical  conceptions  is  properly  not  cansti- 
tudve.  That  is  to  say,  if  we  consider  tlie  subject  strictly, 
the  truth  of  the  rule,  which  has  been  employed  as  an  hypo- 
thesis, does  not  follow  from  the  use  that  is  made  of  it  by 
reason.  For  how  can  we  know  all  the  possible  cases  that 
may  arise  ? — some  of  which  may,  however,  prove  exceptions 
to  the  universality  of  the  rule.  This  employment  of  reason 
is  nierely  regulative,  and  its  sole  aim  is  the  introduction  of 
unity  into  the  aggregate  of  our  particular  cognitions,  and 
thereby  the  approximating  of  the  rule  to  universality. 

The  object  of  the  hypothetical  employment  of  reason  is 
therefore  the  systematic  unity  of  cognitions ;  and  this  unity  is 
the  criterion  of  the  truth  of  a  rule.  On  the  other  hand,  thii 
systematic  unity — ^as  a  mere  idea — is  in  fact  merely  a  unity 
prajectedj  not  to  be  regarded  as  given,  but  only  in  the  light 
of  a  problem — a  problem  which  serves,  however,  as  a  principle 
for  the  various  and  particular  exercise  of  the  understanding 
in  experience,  directs  it  with  regard  to  those  cases  which  are 
not  presented  to  our  observation,  and  introduces  harmony 
and  consistency  into  all  its  operations. 

All  that  we  can  be  certain  of  from  the  above  considerations 
is,  that  this  systematic  unity  is  a  logical  principle,  whose  aim 
is  to  assist  the  understanding,  where  it  cannot  of  itself  attain 
to  rules,  by  means  of  ideas,  to  bring  all  these  various  rules 
under  one  principle,  and  thus  to  ensure  the  most  complete 
consistency  and  connection  that  can  be  attained.  But  the 
assertion  that  objects  and  the  understanding  by  which  they 
are  cognized  are  so  constituted  as  to  be  determined  to  system** 
atic  unity,  that  this  may  be  postulated  d  priori,  without  any 
reference  to  the  interest  of  reason,  and  that  we  are  justified  in 
declaring  all  possible  cognitions — empirical  and  others — to 
possess  systematic  unity,  and  to  be  subject  to  general  principles 
from  whicl>.  notwithstanding  their  various  character,  they  arc 
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all  derivable, — suck  an  assertion  can  be  founded  only  upon  a 
tranaeendental  principle  of  reason,  which  would  render  this 
systematic  unity  not  subjectively  and  logically — in  its  character 
of  a  method,  but  objectively  necessary. 

We  shall  illustrate  this  by  an  example.  The  conceptions  of 
the  understanding  make  us  acquainted,  among  many  other 
kinds  of  unity,  with  that  of  the  causality  of  a  substance,  which 
is  termed  power.  The  diflferent  phsenomenal  manifestations 
of  the  same  substance  appear  at  first  view  to  be  so  very  dis- 
similar, that  we  are  inclined  to  assume  the  existence  of  just  as 
many  different  powers  as  there  are  different  effects — ^as,  in  the 
case  of  the  human  mind,  we  have  feeling,  consciousness,  ima- 
gination, memory,  wit,  analysis,  pleasure,  desire,  and  so  on. 
Now  we  are  required  by  a  logical  maxim  to  reduce  these  dif- 
ferences  to  as  small  a  number  as  possible,  by  comparing  them 
and  discovering  the  hidden  identity  which  exists.  We  must 
inquire,  for  example,  whether  or  not  imagination,  (connected 
with  consciousness),  memory,  wit,  and  analysis  are  not  merely 
difibrent  forms  of  understanding  and  reason.  The  idea  of  a 
fundamental  power,  the  existence  of  which  no  effort  of  logic 
can  assure  us  of,  is  the  problem  to  be  solved,  for  the  system- 
atic representation  of  the  existing  vanety  of  powers.  The 
logical  principle  of  reason  requires  us  to  produce  as  great  a 
unity  as  is  possible  in  the  system  of  our  cognitions ;  and  the 
more  the  pheenomena  of  this  and  the  other  power  are  found 
to  be  identical,  the  more  probable  does  it  become,  that  they  are 
nothing  but  different  manifestations  of  one  and  the  same 
power,  which  may  be  called,  relatively  speaking,  n  fundamental 
power.     And  so  with  other  cases. 

These  relatively  fundamental  powers  must  again  be  com- 
pared with  each  other,  to  discover,  if  possible,  the  one  radical 
and  abtolutely  fundamental  power  of  which  tliey  are  but  the 
manifestations.  But  this  unity  is  purely  hypothetical.  It  is 
not  maintained,  that  this  unity  does  really  exist,  but  that  we 
must,  in  the  interest  of  reason,  that  is,  for  the  establishment 
of  principles  for  the  various  rules  presented  by  experience, 
try  to  discover  and  intvoduce  it,  so  far  as  is  practicable,  into 
the  sphere  of  our  cognitions. 

But  the  transcendental  employment  of  tlie  understanding 
would  lead  us  to  believe  that  this  idea  of  a  fundamental  power 
it  not  problematical,  but  that  it  possesses  objective  reality. 
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Aud  thus  the  syBtematic  nnity  of  the  various  powers  or  forces 
in  a  substance  is  demanded  by  the  understanding  and  erectecf 
into  an  apodeictSc  or  necessary  principle.  For,  vithont 
having  attempted  to  discover  the  nnity  of  the  various  poivers 
existing  in  nature,  nay,  even  after  all  our  attempts  have  failed, 
we  notwithstanding  presuppose  that  it  does  exist,  and  may  be, 
sooner  or  later,  discovered.  And  this  reason  does,  not  onlv, 
as  in  the  case  above  adduced,  with  regard  to  the  unity  of  sub^ 
stance,  but  where  many  substances,  although  all  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent homogeneous,  are  discoverable,  as  in  the  case  of  matter  in 
general.  Here  also  does  reason  presuppose  the  existence  of 
the  systematic  unity  of  various  powers — inasmuch  as  particular 
laws  of  nature  are  subordinate  to  general  laws  ;  and  parsimony 
in  principles  is  not  merely  an  economical  principle  of  reason, 
but  an  essential  law  of  nature. 

We  cannot  understand,  in  fact,  how  a  logical  principle  of 
unity  can  of  right  exist,  unless  we  presuppose  a  transcendental 
principle,  by  which  such  a  systematic  unity — as  a  property  of 
objects  themselves — is  regarded  as  necessary  d  priorL  For 
with  what  right  can  reason,  in  its  logical  exercise,  require  us 
to  regard  the  variety  of  forces  which  nature  displays,  as  in 
effect  a  disguised  unity,  and  to  deduce  them  from  one  funda- 
mental force  or  power,  when  she  is  free  to  admit  that  it  is 
just  as  possible  that  all  forces  should  be  different  in  kind,  and 
that  a  systematic  unity  is  not  conformable  to  the  design  of 
nature  ?  In  this  view  of  the  case,  reason  would  be  proceed- 
ing in  direct  opposition  to  her  own  destination,  by  setting  as 
an  aim  an  idea  which  entirely  conflicts  with  the  procedure 
and  arrangement  of  nature.  Neither  can  we  assert  that  reason 
has  previously  inferred  this  unity  from  the  contingent  nature 
of  phsenomena.  For  the  law  of  reason  which  requires  us  to 
seek  for  this  nnity  is  a  necessary  law,  inasmuch  as  without  it 
we  should  not  possess  a  faculty  of  reason,  nor  without  reason 
a  consistent  and  self-accordant  mode  of  employing  the  under- 
standing, nor,  in  the  absence  of  this,  any  proper  and  sufficient 
criterion  of  empirical  truth.  In  relation  to  this  criterion, 
therefore,  we  must  suppose  the  idea  of  the  systematic  unity  of 
nature  to  possess  objective  validity  and  necessity. 

We  find  this  transcendental  presupposition  lurking  in  different 
forms  in  the  principles  of  philosophers,  although  they  have 
neither  recognised  it  nor  confessed  to  themselves  its  presence. 
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That  the  diyenitieB  of  individaal  things  do  not  exclude  ideotiiy 
of  species,  that  the  various  species  must  be  considered  aa 
merely  different  determinations  of  a  few  genera,  and  these 
again  as  divisions  of  still  higher  races,  and  so  on, — ^that,  ac- 
cordingly,  a  certain  systematic  unity  of  all  possible  empirical 
conceptions,  in  so  far  as  they  can  be  deduced  from  higher  and 
more  general  conceptions,  must  be  sought  for,  is  a  scholastic 
maxim  or  logical  principle,  without  which  reason  could  not  be 
employed  by  us.  For  we  can  infer  the  particular  from  the 
generid,  onl^  in  so  far  as  general  properties  of  things  constitute 
the  foundation  upon  which  the  particular  rest. 

That  the  same  unity  exists  in  nature  is  presupposed  by 
philosophers  in  the  well-known  scholastic  maxim,  which  for- 
bids us  unnecessarily  to  augment  the  number  of  entities  or 
principles  {entia  prater  neceuitatem  non  esse  tmUtiplieanda). 
This  maxim  asserts  that  nature  herself  assists  in  the  establish- 
ment of  this  unity  of  reason,  and  tliat  the  seemingly  infinite 
diversity  of  phienomena  should  not  deter  ua  from  tlie  ex- 
pectation of  discovering  beneath  this  diversity  a  unity  of 
fundamental  properties,  of  which  the  aforesaid  variety  is  but 
a  more  or  less  determined  form.  This  unity,  although  a 
mere  idea,  has  been  always  pursued  with  so  much  zeal,  that 
thinkers  have  found  it  necessary  rather  to  moderate  the  desire 
than  to  encourage  it.  It  was  considered  a  great  step  when 
chemists  were  able  to  reduce  all  salts  to  two  main  genera — acids 
and  alkalis  ;  and  they  regard  this  difference  as  itself  a  mere 
variety,  or  different  manifestation  of  one  and  the  same  funda- 
mental material.  The  different  kinds  of  earths  (stones  and 
even  metals)  chemists  have  endeavoured  to  reduce  to  three, 
and  afterwards  to  two ;  but  still,  not  content  with  this  ad« 
vance,  they  cannot  but  think  that  behind  these  diversities 
there  lurks  but  oue  genus, — nay,  that  even  salts  and  earths 
have  a  common  principle.  It  might  be  conjectured  that  this 
:s  merely  an  economical  plan  of  reason,  for  tlie  purpose  of 
sparing  itself  trouble,  and  an  attempt  of  a  purely  hypothetical 
character,  which,  when  successful,  gives  an  appearance  of 
probability  to  the  principle  of  explanation  employed  by  the 
reason.  But  a  selfish  purpose  of  this  kind  is  easily  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  idea,  according  to  which  every  one  pre- 
supposes that  this  unity  is  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
nature,  and  that  reason  does  not  in  this  case  request,  but  re* 
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fttires,  nltbongh  we  are  quite  unable  to  determine  the  proper 
ttniits  of  this  unity. 

If  the  diversity  existing  in  phsenomena — a  diversity  not  of 
form  (for  in  tins  they  may  be  similar)  but  of  content — ^were 
so  great  that  the  subtlest  human  reason  could  never  by  com- 
parison discover  in  them  the  least  similarity,  (which  is  not 
impossible),  in  this  case  the  logical  law  of  genera  would 
be  without  foundation,  the  conception  of  a  genus,  nay,  all 
general  conceptions  would  be  impossible,  and  the  faculty  of 
the  nnderstaudiiif}  the  exercise  of  which  is  restricted  to  the 
world  of  conceptions,  could  not  exist.  The  logical  principle 
of  genera,  accordingly,  if  it  is  to  be  applied  to  nature,  (by 
which  I  mean  objects  presented  to  our  senses,)  presupposes  a 
transcendental  principle.  In  accordance  with  this  principle, 
homogeneity  is  necessarily  presupposed  in  the  variety  of  phse- 
nomena,  (although  we  are  unable  to  determine  h  priori  the 
degree  of  this  homogeneity),  because  without  it  no  empirical 
conceptions,  and  consequently  no  experience,  would  be  pos- 
sible. 

The  logical  principle  of  genera,  which  demands  identity  in 
phsenomena,  is  balanced  by  another  principle — that  of  species, 
which  requires  variety  and  diversity  in  things,  notwitlistanding 
their  accordance  in  the  same  genus,  and  directs  the  under- 
standing to  attend  to  the  one  no  less  than  to  the  other.  This 
principle  (of  the  faculty  of  distinction)  acts  as  a  check  upon 
the  levity  of  the  former  (the  faculty  of  wit*)  ;  and  reason  ex- 
hibits in  this  respect  a  double  and  conflicting  interest, — on 
the  one  hand  the  interest  in  the  extoii  (the  interest  of  gene- 
mlity)  in  relation  to  genera,  on  the  other  that  of  the  content 
(the  interest  of  individunlity)  in  relation  to  the  variety  of 
species.  In  the  former  case,  the  understanding  cogitates  more 
under  its  conceptions,  in  the  latter  it  cogitates  more  in  theni. 
This  distinction  manifests  itself  likewise  in  the  habits  of  thought 
peculiar  to  natural  philosophers,  some  of  whom — the  remark- 
ably spoculntive  heiuls — may  be  said  to  be  hostile  to  hetero- 
geneity in  phcenoniena,  niidl  have  their  eyes  always  fixed  on 
the  unity  of  genera,  while  others — with  a  strong  empirical 
tendency — aim  unceasingly  at  the  analysis  of  phsenomena,  and 

*  Ifli  is  (leflned  hy  Knnt  as  t)ie  faculty  which  discovers  the  general 
in  iUti  particular.     Vid  Anthropologic,  p.  123 — TV. 
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nimost  destroy  in  us  the  hope  of  eyer  being  able  to  estimato 
the  character  of  these  according  to  general  principles. 

The  latter  mode  of  thought  is  evidently  based  upon  a  logical 
principle,  the  aim  of  Trhich  is  the  systematic  completeness  of 
all  cognitions.  This  principle  authorizes  me,  beginning  at  the 
genus,  to  descend  to  the  Tarious  and  diverse  contained  under 
it ;  and  in  this  way  extension,  as  in  the  former  case  unity,  is 
assured  to  tlie  system.  For  if  we  merely  examine  the  sphere 
of  the  conception  which  indicates  a  genus,  we  cannot  discover 
how  far  it  is  possible  to  proceed  in  the  division  of  that  sphere ; 
just  as  it  is  impossible,  from  the  consideration  of  the  space 
occupied  by  matter,  to  determine  how  far  we  can  proceed  in 
the  diyision  of  it.  Hence  every  genus  must  contain  different 
species,  and  these  again  different  sub-species ;  and  as  each  of 
tlie  latter  must  itself  contain  a  sphere^  (must  be  of  a  certain 
extent,  as  a  coneeptus  caminunix),  reason  demands  tiiat  no 
species  or  sub- species  is  to  be  considered  as  the  lowest  pos- 
sible. For  a  species  or  sub-species,  being  always  a  conception, 
which  contains  only  what  is  common  to  a  number  of  different 
things,  does  not  completely  determine  any  individual  thing, 
or  relate  immediately  to  it,  and  must  consequently  contain 
other  conceptions,  that  is,  other '  sub-species  under  it.  Tins 
law  of  specification  may  be  thus  expressed : — Entium  varielates 
non  temere  sunt  minuends. 

But  it  is  easy  to  see  that  this  logical  law  would  likewise  be 
without  sense  or  application,  were  it  not  based  upon  a  trans- 
cendental law  of  specification,  which  certainly  does  not  require 
that  the  differences  existing  in  phienomena  sliould  be  infinite 
in  number,  for  the  logical  principle,  which  merely  maintains 
the  indeierminateness  of  the  logical  sphere  of  a  conception,  in 
relation  to  its  possible  division,  does  not  authorize  this  state- 
ment ;  while  it  does  impose  upon  the  understanding  the  duty 
of  searching  for  sub-species  to  every  species,  and  minor  differ- 
ences in  every  difference.  For,  were  there  no  lower  concep- 
tions, neither  could  there  be  any  higher.  Now  the  under- 
standing cognizes  only  by  means  of  conceptions ;  consequentlyi 
how  far  soever  it  may  proceed  in  division,  never  by  mere  in- 
tuition, but  always  by  lower  and  lower  conceptions.  The  cog- 
nition of  phsenomena  in  their  complete  determination  (which 
is  poaaible  only  by  means  of  the  understanding)  requires  an 
unceasingly  continued  specification  of  conceptions,  and  a  prO' 
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grcMion  to  ever  smaller  differences,  of  which  ahstraction  had 
been  made  in  the  conception  of  the  species,  and  still  more  in 
that  of  the  genus. 

This  law  of  speciAcation  cannot  be  deduced  from  experi- 
ence ;  it  can  never  present  ns  with  a  priifciple  of  so  nniversal 
an  application.  Empirical  speciHcation  very  soon  stops  in  its 
distinction  of  diversities,  and  requires  the  guidance  of  the 
transcendental  law,  as  a  principle  of  the  reason— a  law  which 
imposes  on  us  the  necessity  of  never  ceasing  in  our  search  for 
differences,  even  although  these  may  not  present  themselves 
to  the  senses.  Tliat  absorbent  earths  are  of  different  kinds, 
could  only  be  discovered  by  obeying  the  anticipatory  law  of 
reason,  which  imposes  upon  the  understanding  the  task  of 
discovering  the  differences  existing  between  these  earths,  and 
supposes  that  nature  is  richer  in  substances  than  our  senses 
would  indicate.  The  faculty  of  the  understanding  belongs  to 
us  just  as  much  under  the  presupposition  of  differences  in  the 
objects  of  nature,  as  under  the  condition  that  these  objects 
arc  homogeneous,  because  we  could  not  possess  conceptions, 
nor  make  any  use  of  our  understanding,  were  not  the  pheeno- 
mena  included  under  these  conceptions  in  some  respects  dis- 
similar, as  well  as  similar,  in  their  character. 

Reason  thus  prepares  the  sphere  of  the  understanding  for 
the  operations  of  this  faculty,  1.  by  the  principle  of  the 
homogeneity  of  the  diverse  in  higher  genera ;  2.  by  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  variety  of  the  homogeneous  in  lower  species; 
and,  to  complete  the  systematic  unity,  it  adds,  3.  a  law  of  the 
affinity  of  all  conceptions,  which  prescribes  a  continuous 
transition  from  one  species  to  every  other  by  the  gradual 
increase  of  diversity.  We  may  term  these  tlie  principles  of 
the  honwyeneity,  the  specijication,  and  the  continuity  of  forms. 
The  latter  results  from  the  union  of  the  two  former,  in- 
asmuch as  we  regard  the  systematic  connection  as  complete  in 
thought,  in  the  ascent  to  higher  genera,  as  well  as  in  the 
descent  to  lower  species.  For  all  diversities  must  be  related 
to  each  other,  as  they  all  spring  from  one  highest  genus, 
descending  through  the  different  gradations  of  a  more  and 
more  extended  determination. 

We  may  illustrate  the  systematic  unity  produced  by  the 
three  logical  principles  in  the  following  manner.  Every  con- 
ception may  be  regarded  as  a  point,  which|  as  the  stand-point 
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of  a  spectator,  has  a  certain  horizon,  which  may  he  said  to 
enclose  a  number  of  things,  that  may  be  viewed,  so  to  apeak, 
from  that  centre.  Witliin  this  horizon  there  must  he  an 
infinite  number  of  other  points,  each  of  whicii  has  its  own 
horizon,  smaller  and  more  circumscribed;  in  other  words, 
every  species  contains  sub-species,  according  to  the  principlo 
of  specification,  and  the  logical  horizon  consists  oi  smaller 
horizons  (sub-species),  but  not  of  points  (individuals),  which 
possess  no  extent.  But  different  horizons  or  genera,  which 
include  under  them  so  many  conceptions,  may  have  one  com* 
mon  horizon,  from  which,  as  from  a  mid-point,  they  may  be 
surveyed;  and  we  may  proceed  thus,  till  we  arrive  at  the 
highest  genus,  or  univers^  and  true  horizon,  which  is  deter- 
mined by  the  highest  conception,  and  which  contains  under 
itself  all  differences  and  varieties,  as  genera,  species,  and  sub- 
species. 

To  this  highest  stand- point  I  am  conducted  by  the  law  of 
homogeneity,  as  to  all  lower  and  more  variously-determined 
conceptions  by  tlie  law  of  specification.  Now  as  in  this  way 
there  exists  no  void  in  the  whole  extent  of  all  possible  con- 
ceptions, and  as  out  of  the  sphere  of  these  the  mind  can  discover 
notliing,  there  arises  from  the  presupposition  of  the  universal 
horizon  above  mentioned,  and  its  complete  division,  the  prin- 
ciple :  Non  datur  vacuum  formarum.  This  principle  asserts 
that  there  are  not  different  primitive  and  highest  genera,  which 
stand  isolated,  so  to  speak,  from  each  other,  but  all  the  vari- 
ous genera  are  mere  divisions  and  limitations  of  one  highest 
and  universal  genus ;  and  hence  follows  immediately  the 
principle :  Datur  continuum  formarum.  This  principle  indi- 
cates that  all  differences  of  species  limit  each  other,  and  do 
not  admit  of  transition  from  one  to  another  by  a  salius,  but 
only  through  smaller  degrees  of  the  difference  between  the  one 
species  and  the  other.  In  one  word,  there  are  no  species  or 
sub-species  which  (in  the  view  of  reason)  are  the  nearest 
possible  to  each  other ;  intermediate  species  or  sub-sj)ecics 
being  always  possible,  the  difference  of  which  from  each  of 
the  former  is  always  smaller  tlian  tlie  difference  existing 
between  these. 

The  first  law,  therefore,  directs  us  to  avoid  the  notion  that 
there  exist  different  primal  genera,  and  enounces  the  fact  of 
perfect  homogeneity ;  the  second  imposes  a  check  upon  this 
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tendency  to  unity  and  prescribes  the  distinction  of  sub-speciett 
before  proceeding  to  apply  our  general  conceptions  to  Indi- 
vid iinls.  The  third  unites  botK  the  former,  by  enouncing  the 
fact  of  homogeneity  as  existing  even  in  the  most  yariou% 
diversity,  by  means  of  the  gradual  transition  from  one  species 
to  another.  Thus  it  indicates  a  relationship  between  the 
different  branches  or  species,  in  so  far  as  they  all  spring  from 
the  same  stem. 

But  this  logical  law  of  the  continuntn  speeterum  {/ormarum 
lofficarum)  presupposes  a  transcendental  principle  {lex  eati' 
tifiM  in  natHra),  witliout  which  the  understanding  might  b^ 
led  into  error,  by  following  the  guidance  of  the  former,  and 
thus  perhnps  pursuing  a  path  contrary  to  that  prescribed  by 
nature.  This  law  must  consequently  be  based  upon  pure 
transcendental,  and  not  upon  empirical  considerations.  For, 
in  the  latter  case,  it  would  come  later  than  the  system ; 
whereas  it  is  really  itself  the  parent  of  all  that  is  systematic 
in  our  cognition  of  nature.  These  principles  are  not  mere 
hypotheses  employed  for  the  purpose  of  experimenting  upon 
nature ;  although  when  any  such  connection  is  discovered,  it 
forms  a  solid  ground  for  regarding  the  hypothetical  unity  as 
▼alid  in  the  sphere  of  nature, — ^and  thus  they  are  in  this 
respect  not  without  their  use.  But  we  go  farther,  and  main- 
tain that  it  is  manifest  that  these  principles  of  parsimony  in 
fundamental  causes,  variety  in  effects,  and  afBuity  in  phce- 
nomcna,  are  in  accordance  both  with  reason  and, nature,  and 
that  they  are  not  mere  methods  or  plans  devised  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assisting  us  in  our  observation  of  the  external  world. 

But  it  is  plain  that  this  continuity  of  forms  is  a  mere  idea, 
to  which  no  adequate  object  can  be  discovered  in  experience. 
Anil  this  for  two  reasons.  First,  because  the  species  in  nature 
are  really  divided,  and  hence  form  quanta  disereia;*  and,  if 
the  gradual  progression  through  their  affinity  were  continuous, 
the  intermediate  members  lying  between  two  given  species 
must  be  infinite  in  number,  which  is  impossible.  Secondly, 
because  we  cannot  make  any  determinate  empirical  use  of  this 
law,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  present  us  with  any  criterion  of 
afHnity  which  could  aid  us  in  determining  how  far  we  ought 
to  pursue  the  graduation  of  differences :  it  merely  contains  a 

*  Not  qnanta  eontinua^  like  sptce  or  a  line.    See  page  128,  €i  9tfq 
—TV. 
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general  indication  tliat  it  ia  our  duty  to  eeek  for  and,  if  pawl* 
le,  to  discover  them. 

When  we  arrange  these  principles  of  systematic  unity  in  the 
order  conformable  to  their  employment  in  experience,  they 
will  stand  thus :  Variety ^  Affinity,  Unity,  each  of  them,  as 
ideas,  being  taken  in  the  highest  degree  of  their  completeness. 
Reason  pre-supposes  the  existence  of  cognitions  of  the  under- 
standing, which  have  a  direct  relation  to  experience,  and  aims 
at  the  ideal  unity  of  these  cognitions — a  unity  which  far  tran- 
scends all  experience  or  empirical  notions.  The  affinity  of  the 
diverse,  notwithstanding  the  differences  existing  between  its 
parts,  has  a  relation  to  things,  but  a  still  closer  one  to  tlie 
mere  properties  and  powers  of  things.  For  example,  imperfect 
experience  may  represent  the  orbits  of  the  planets  as  circular. 
But  we  discover  variations  from  this  course,  and  we  proceed 
to  suppose  that  the  planets  revolve  in  a  path  which,  if  not  a 
circle,  is  of  a  character  very  similar  to  it.  That  is  to  say,  the 
movements  of  those  planets  which  do  not  form  a  circle,  will 
approximate  more  or  less  to  the  properties  of  a  circle,  and 
probably  foim  an  ellipse.  The  paths  of  comets  exhibit  still 
greater  variations,  for,  so  far  as  our  observation  extends^  they 
do  not  return  upon  their  own  course  in  a  circle  or  ellipse.  But 
we  proceed  to  the  conjecture  tliat  comets  describe  a  parabola, 
a  figure  which  is  closely  allied  to  the  ellipse.  lu  fact,  a  para« 
bola  is  merely  an  ellipse,  with  its  longer  axis  produced  to  an 
indefinite  extent.  Thus  these  principles  conduct  us  to  a  unity 
in  the  genera  of  the  forms  of  these  orbits,  and,  proceeding 
further,  to  a  unity  as  regards  the  cause  of  the  motions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies — that  is,  gpravitation.  But  we  go  on  extending 
our  conquests  over  nature,  and  endeavour  to  explain  all  seem- 
ing deviations  from  these  rules,  and  even  make  additions  to 
our  system  which  no  experience  can  ever  substantiate — for 
example,  the  theory,  in  affinity  with  that  of  ellipses,  of  hyper- 
bolic paths  of  comets,  pursuing  which,  these  bodies  leave  our 
solar  system,  and,  passing  from  sun  to  sun,  unite  the  most 
distant  parts  of  the  infinite  universe,  which  is  held  together 
by  the  same  moving  power. 

The  most  remarkable  circumstance  connected  with  tliesc 
principles  is,  that  they  seem  to  be  transcendental,  and,  although 
only  containing  ideas  for  the  guidance  of  the  empirical  exer- 
cise of  reason,  and  although  this  empirical  employment  stands 
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to  these  ideas  in  an  naymptotic  relation  alone  (to  use  a  mathe- 
matical term),  that  is,  continually  approximate,  without  ever 
heing  ahle  to  attain  to  them,  they  possess,  notwithstanding,  as 
d  priori  synthetical  propositions,  objective  tliough  undeter- 
mined yalidity,  and  are  available  as  rules  for  possible  expe- 
rience. In  the  elaboration  of  our  experience,  they  may  also 
be  employed  with  great  advantage,  as  heuristic  *  principles. 
A  transcendental  deduction  of  them  cannot  be  made ;  such  a 
deduction  being  always  impossible  in  the  case  of  ideas,  aa  has 
been  already  shown. 

We  distinguished,  in  the  Transcendental  Analytic,  the  dyno" 
mical  principles  of  the  understanding,  which  are  regulative 
principles  of  intuition^  from  the  mathematical,  which  are  con- 
stitutive principles  of  intuition.  These  dynamical  laws  are, 
however,  constitutive  ni  relation  to  experience,  inasmuch  aa 
they  render  the  conceptions  without  which  experience  could 
not  exist,  possible  d  priori.  But  the  principles  of  pure  reason 
cannot  be  constitutive  even  in  regard  to  empirical  conceptions, 
because  no  sensuous  schema  corresponding  to  them  can  be 
discovered,  and  they  cannot  therefore  have  an  object  in  con^ 
ereio.  Now,  if  I  grant  that  they  cannot  be  employed  in  the 
sphere  of  experience,  as  constitutive  principles,  how  shall  I  se- 
cure for  them  employment  and  objective  validity  as  regulative 
principles,  and  in  what  way  can  they  be  so  employed  i 

The  understanding  is  the  object  of  reason,  as  sensibility  ia 
the  object  of  the  understanding.  The  production  of  syste- 
matic unity  in  all  the  empirical  operations  of  the  understand- 
ing is  the  proper  occupation  of  reason  ;  just  aa  it  ia  the 
business  of  the  understanding  to  connect  the  various  content 
of  phsenomena  by  means  of  conceptions,  and  subject  them  to 
cmnirical  laws.  But  the  operations  of  the  understnndine  are, 
without  the  schemata  of  sensibility,  undetermined ;  and,  m  the 
same  manner,  the  unity  of  reason  is  perfectly  undetermined  aa 
regards  tlie  conditions  under  which,  and  the  extent  to  which, 
the  understanding  ought  to  carry  the  systematic  connection  of 
its  conceptions.  But,  although  it  is  impossible  to  discover  in 
intuition  a  schema  for  the  complete  systematic  unity  of 
all  the  conceptions  of  the  understanding,  there  must  be  some 
anahyon  of  this  schema.  This  analogon  is  the  idea  of  the 
maximum  of  the  division  and  the  connection  of  our  cognition 

*  From  the  Greek  fvplffjcw. 
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in  one  principle.  For  we  may  have  a  determinate  notion  of  a 
maximum  and  an  absolutely  perfect,  all  the  restrictive  condi- 
tions which  are  connected  with  an  indeterminate  and  various 
content,  having  been  abstracted.  Thus  the  idea  of  reason  is 
analogous  with  a  sensuous  schema,  with  this  difference,  that 
the  appHcation  of  the  categories  to  the  schema  of  reason  does 
not  present  a  cognition  of  any  object  (as  is  the  case  with  the 
application  of  the  categories  to  sensuous  schemata),  but  merely 
provides  us  with  a  rule  or  principle  for  the  systematic  unity  of 
the  exercise  of  the  understanding.  Now,  as  every  principle 
which  imposes  upon  the  exercise  of  the  understandmg  a  priori 
compliance  with  the  rule  of  systematic  unity,  also  relates, 
although  only  in  an  indirect  manner,  to  an  object  of  experience, 
the  principles  of  pure  reason  will  also  possess  objecti?e  reality 
and  yalidity  in  relation  to  experience.  But  they  will  not  aim 
at  determining  our  knowledge  in  regard  to  any  empirical 
object ;  they  will  merely  indicate  the  procedure,  following 
which,  the  empirical  and  determinate  exercise  of  the  under- 
standing may  be  in  complete  harmony  and  connection  with 
itself — a  result  which  is  produced  by  its  being  brought  into 
harmony  with  the  principle  of  systematic  unity,  so  far  as  that 
is  possible,  and  deduced  from  it. 

(  term  all  subjective  principles,  which  are  not  derive<l  from 
observation  of  the  constitution  of  an  object,  but  from  the 
interest  which  Reason  has  in  producing  a  certain  completeness 
in  her  cognition  of  that  object,  maxim*  of  reason.  Thus 
there  are  maxims  of  speculative  reason,  which  are  based  solely 
upon  its  speculative  interest,  although  they  appear  to  be 
objective  principles. 

When  principles  which  are  really  regalative  are  regarded  as 
constitutive,  and  employed  as  objective  principles,  contradic- 
tions must  arise ;  but  if  they  are  considered  as  mere  maxims, 
there  is  no  room  for  contradictions  of  any  kind,  as  they  then 
merely  indicate  the  different  interests  of  reason,  which  occa- 
sion differences  in  the  mode  of  thought.  In  effect.  Reason  has 
only  one  single  interest,  and  the  seeming  contradiction  existing 
between  her  maxims  merely  indicates  a  difference  in,  and  a 
reciprocal  limitation  of,  the  methods  by  which  this  interest  is 
Batisfied. 

This  reaaonec  has  at  heart  the  interest  of  dinersity — ^in 
accordance  with  the  principle  of  specification ;  another^  thf 
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interest  of  unity — in  accordnnce  with  the  principle  of  nggre* 
gAtion.  Each  believes  that  his  judgment  rests  upon  a  thorough 
insight  into  the  subject  he  is  examining,  and  yet  it  has  been 
influenced  solely  by  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  adherence  to 
some  one  of  the  two  principles,  neither  of  which  are  objective, 
but  originate  solely  from  the  interest  of  reason,  and  on  this 
Account  to  be  termed  maxims  ratlier  than  principles.  When 
I  observe  intelligent  men  disputing  about  the  distinctive  cha- 
racteristics of  men,  animals,  or  plants,  and  even  of  minerals, 
those  on  the  one  side  assuming  the  existence  of  certain 
national  characteristics,  certain  well-defnied  and  hereditary 
distinctions  of  family,  race,  and  so  on,  while  the  other  side 
maintain  that  nature  has  endowed  all  races  of  men  with  the 
same  faculties  and  dispositions,  and  that  all  differences  are 
but  the  result  of  external  and  accidental  circumstances, — I 
have  only  to  consider  for  a  moment  the  real  nature  of  the 
subject  of  discussion,  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
a  subject  far  too  deep  for  us  to  judge  of,  and  that  there  is  little 
probability  of  either  party  being  able  to  speak  from  a  perfect 
insight  into  and  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  subject 
itself.  Both  have,  in  reality,  been  struggling  for  the  two-fold 
interest  of  i-eason  ;  the  one  maintaining  the  one  interest,  the 
other  the  other.  But  this  difference  between  the  maxims  of 
diversity  and  unity  may  easily  be  reconciled  and  adjusted ; 
altiiough,  so  long  as  they  are  regarded  as  objective  principles, 
they  must  occasion  not  only  contradictions  and  polemic,  but 
place  hindrances  in  the  way  of  the  advancement  of  truth,  until 
some  means  is  discovered  of  reconciling  these  conflicting 
interests,  and  bringing  reason  into  union  and  harmony  with 
itself. 

The  same  is  the  case  with  the  so-called  law  discovered  by 
Leibnitz,*  and  supported  with  remarkable  ability  by  Bonnetf 
^-the  law  of  the  continuous  gradation  of  created  beings,  which 
is  nothing  more  tlian  an  inference  from  the  principle  of 
affinity ;  for  observation  and  study  of  the  order  of  nature 
could  never  present  it  to  the  mind  as  an  objective  truth.  The 
steps  of  this  ladder,  as  they  appear  in  experience,  are  too  far 
apart  from  each  other,  and  the  so-caUed  petty  differences 
between  different  kinds  of  animals  are  in  nature  commonly  so 

*  Leibnitz,  Nouveaux  Essais,  Liv.  iii.  ch.  6. 

t  Bonnet,  fietrachiungen  ttber  die  Naiur,  pp.  29 — 8ff. 
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wide  separations,  that  no  confidence  can  be  placed  in  sneh 
Tiews  (particularly  when  we  reflect  on  the  great  variety  o( 
things,  and  the  ease  with  which  we  can  discover  resem- 
blances), and  no  faith  in  the  laws  which  are  said  to  express 
the  aims  and  purposes  of  nature.  On  tlie  other  hand,  the 
method  of  investigating  the  order  of  nature  in  the  light  of  this 
principle,  and  the  maxim  which  requires  us  to  regard  this 
order — it  being  still  undetermined  how  far  it  extends — ^aa 
really  existing  in  nature,  ia  beyond  doubt  a  legitimate  and 
excelleut  principle  of  reason— a  principle  which  extends 
further  than  any  experience  or  olMervation  of  ours,  and  which, 
without  giving  us  any  positive  knowledge  of  anything  in  the 
region  of  experience,  guides  ua  to  the  goal  of  systematic 
unity. 

Of  the  Ultimaie  End  of  the  Natural  Dialectic  o/Hufnan 

Reason, 

The  ideas  of  pure  reason  cannot  be,  of  themselves  and  in 
their  own  nature,  dialectical ;  it  is  from  their  misemployment 
alone  that  fallacies  and  illusions  arise.  For  they  originate 
in  the  nature  of  reason  itself,  and  it  ia  impossible  that  this 
supreme  tribunal  for  all  the  rights  and  claims  of  speculation 
should  be  itself  undeserving  of  confidence  and  promotive 
of  error.  It  is  to  be  expected,  therefore,  that  these  ideas  have 
a  genuine  and  legitimate  aim.  It  is  true,  the  mob  of  so- 
phists raise  against  reason  the  cry  of  inconsistency  and  con- 
tradiction, and  affect  to  despise  the  government  of  that 
faculty,  because  they  cannot  understand  its  constitution,  while 
it  is  to  its  beneficial  influences  alone  that  they  owe  the  position 
and  the  intelligence  which  enable  them  to  criticise  and  to  blame 
its  procedure. 

We  cannot  employ  an  a  priori  conception  with  certainty, 
until  we  have  made  a  transcendental  deduction  thereof.  The 
ideas  of  pure  reason  do  not  admit  of  the  same  kind  of  deduc- 
tion as  the  categories.  But  if  they  are  to  possess  the  least 
objective  validity,  and  to  represent  anything  but  mere  crea- 
tions of  thought  {entia  rationie  ratiocinantig),  a  deduction  of 
them  must  be  possible.  This  deduction  will  complete  the 
critical  task  imposed  upon  pure  reason  ;  and  it  is  to  this  part 
of  our  labours  that  we  now  proceed. 

There  i?  a  great  difference  between  a  thing's  being  presented 
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to  tiie  mind  as  an  object  in  an  absolute  aehse,  or  merely  m  an 
v/eal  object.  In  the  former  case  I  employ  my  conceptioDS  to 
determine  the  object ;  in  the  latter  case  nothing  is  present  to 
the  mind  but  a  mere  schema,  which  does  not  relate  directly  to 
an  object,  not  even  in  a  hypothetical  sense,  but  which  is  useful 
only  for  the  purpose  of  representing  other  objects  to  the 
mind,  in  a  mediate  and  indirect  manner,  by  means  of  their 
relation  to  the  idea  in  the  intellect.  Thus  I  say,  the  concep- 
tion of  a  supreme  intelligence  is  a  mere  idea ;  that  is  to  say, 
its  objective  reality  does  not  consist  in  the  fact  that  it  has  an 
immediate  relation  to  an  object  (for  in  this  sense  we  have  no 
means  of  establishing  its  objective  validity),  it  is  merely  a 
schema  constructed  according  to  the  necessary  conditions  of 
the  unity  of  reason — the  schema  of  a  tiling  in  general,  which 
is  useful  towards  the  production  of  the  higliest  degree  of  sys- 
tematic nnity  in  the  empirical  exercise  of  reason,  in  which  we 
deduce  this  or  that  object  of  experience  from  the  imaginary 
object  of  this  idea,  as  the  ground  or  cause  of  the  said  object 
of  experience.  In  this  way,  the  idea  is  properly  a  heuristic, 
and  not  an  ostensive  conception ;  it  does  not  give  us  any 
information  respecting  the  constitution  of  an  object,  it  merely 
indicates  how,  under  the  guidance  of  the  idea,  we  ought  to 
investigate  the  constitution  and  the  relations  of  objects  in  the 
world  of  experience.  Now,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  three 
kinds  of  transcendental  ideas  (psychological,  cosmological,  and 
theological),  although  not  relating  directly  to  any  object  nor 
determining  it,  do  nevertheless,  on  the  supposition  of  the  exist- 
ence of  an  ideal  object,  produce  systematic  unity  in  the  lavra 
of  the  empirical  emplovment  of  the  reason,  and  extend  our 
empiricrJ  cognition,  without  ever  being  inconsistent  or  in 
opposition  with  it, — it  mustt  be  a  necessary  maxim  of  reason  to 
reu:iilate  its  procedure  according  to  these  ideas.  And  this 
forms  the  transcendental  deduction  of  all  speculative  ideas,  not 
as  constitutive  principles  of  the  extension  of  our  cognition 
beyond  the  limits  of  our  experience,  but  as  regulative  princi- 
ples of  the  systematic  unity  of  empirical  cognition,  which  is 
by  the  aid  of  these  ideas  arranged  and  emended  within  its  own 
proper  limits,  to  an  extent  unattainable  by  the  operation  of 
the  principles  of  the  understanding  alone. 

I  shall  make  this  plainer.   Guided  by  the  principles  involved 
in  these  ideas,  we  must,  in  the  first  place,  so  connect  all  tha 
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phaenomenii,  actions  and  feelings  of  the  mind,  as  if  it  were  a 
simple   substance,  mhich,  endowed  i^itn   personal   identity, 
possesses  a  permanent  existence  (in  tbis  life  at  least),  while  its 
states,  among  which  those  of  the  body  are  to  be  included  as 
external  conditions,  are  in  continual  change.     Secondly^  in 
cosmology,  we  must  investigate  the  conditions  of  nil  natural 
phsenomena,  internal  as  well  as  external,  as  if  they  belonged 
to  a  chain  infinite  and  without  any  prime  or  supreme  member, 
while  we  do  not,  on  this  account,  deny  the  existence  of  intelli- 
gible grounds  of  these  phoenouK'na,  although  we  never  employ 
them  to  explain  phsenomena,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they 
are  not  objects  of  our  cognition.     Thirdly ,  in  the  sphere  of 
theology,  we  must  regard  the  whole  system  of  possible  experi- 
ence as  forming  an  absolute,  but  dependent  and  sensuously- 
conditioned  unity,  and  at  the  same  time  as  based  upon  a  sole, 
supreme,   and  all-sufficient  ground  existing  apart  from  the 
world  itself — ^a  ground  which  is  a  self-subsistent,  primeval 
and  creative  reason,  in  relation  to  which  we  so  employ  our 
reason  in  the  field  of  experience,  as  if  all  objects  drew  their 
origin  from  that  archetype  of  all  reason.     In  other  words,  we 
ought  not  to  deduce  the  internal  phaenomena   of  the  miud 
from  a  simple  thinking  substance,  but  deduce    them  from 
each  other  under  the  guidance  of  the  regulative  idea  of  a 
simple  being ;  we  ought  not  to  deduce  the  phsenomena,  order, 
and  unity  of  the  universe  from  a  supreme  intelligence,  but 
merely  draw  from  this  idea  of  a  supremely  wise  cause  the  rules 
which  must  guide  reason  in  its  connection  of  causes  and 
effects. 

Now  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  us  from  admitting  these  ideas 
to  possess  an  objective  and  liyperbolic  existence,  except  the 
cosmological  ideas,  which  lead  reason  into  an  antinomy :  the 
psychological  and  theological  ideas  are  not  antinomial.  They 
contain  no  contradiction  ;  and  how  then  can  any  one  dispute 
their  objective  reality,  since  he  who  denies  it  knows  as  little 
about  their  possibility,  as  we  who  affirm  ?  And  yet,  when  we 
wish  to  admit  the  existence  of  a  thing,  it  is  not  sufficient  to 
convince  ourselves  tiiat  there  is  no  positive  obstacle  in  the 
way ;  for  it  cannot  be  allowable  to  regard  mere  creations  of 
thought,  which  transcend,  though  they  do  not  contradict,  all 
our  conceptions,  as  real  and  determinate  objects,  solely  upon 
the  authority  of  a  speculative  reason  striving  to  compass  its  ows 
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aims.  They  cannot,  therefore,  be  admitted  to  be  real  in  them« 
selves ;  they  can  only  possess  a  comparative  reality — that  of  a 
schema  of  the  regulative  principle  of  the  systematic  unity  of 
all  cognition.  They  are  to  be  regarded  not  as  actual  things, 
but  as  in  some  measure  analogous  to  them.  We  abstract  from 
the  object  of  the  idea  all  the  conditions  which  limit  the  exer- 
cise of  our  understanding,  but  which,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
the  sole  conditions  of  our  possessing  a  determinate  conception 
of  any  given  thing.  And  thus  we  cogitate  a  something,  of  the 
real  nature  of  wliich  we  have  not  the  least  conception,  but 
which  we  represent  to  ourselves  as  standing  in  a  relation  to 
the  whole  system  of  phicnomena,  analogous  to  that  in  which 
phaenomena  stand  to  each  other. 

By  admitting  these  ideal  beings,  we  do  not  really  extend 
our  cognitions  beyond  the  objects  of  possible  experience ;  we 
extend  merely  the  empirical  unity  of  our  experience,  by  the 
aid  of  systematic  unity,  the  schema  of  which  is  furnished  by 
the  idea,  which  is  therefore  valid — not  as  a  constitutive,  but  as 
a  regulative  principle.  For  although  we  posit  a  thing  cor- 
responding to  the  idea — a  something,  an  actual  existence,  we 
do  not  on  that  account  aim  at  the  extension  of  our  cognition 
by  means  of  transcendent  conceptions.  This  existence  is 
purely  ideal,  and  not  objective ;  it  is  the  mere  expression  of 
the  systematic  unity  which  is  to  be  the  guide  of  reason  in  the 
field  of  experience.  There  are  no  attempts  made  at  deciding 
what  the  ground  of  this  unity  may  be,  or  what  the  real  nature 
of  this  imaginary  being. 

Thus  the  transcendental  and  only  determinate  conception  of 
God,  which  is  presented  to  us  by  speculative  reason,  is  in  the 
strictest  sense  deistic.  In  other  words,  reason  does  not  assure 
us  of  the  objective  validity  of  the  conception  ;  it  merely  gives 
us  the  idea  of  something,  on  which  the  supreme  and  necessary 
unity  of  all  experience  is  based.  This  something  we  cannot, 
following  the  analogy  of  a  real  substance,  cogitate  otherwise 
than  as  tlic  cause  of  all  things  operating  in  accordance  with 
mtionnl  laws,  if  we  regard  it  as  an  individual  object;  although 
we  should  rest  contented  with  the  idea  alone  as  a  regulative 
principle  of  reason,  and  make  no  attempt  at  completing  the 
sum  of  the  conditions  imposed  by  thought.  This  attempt  is, 
uideed,  inconsistent  with  the  grand  aim  of  complete  syste* 
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made  unity  in  the  sphere  of  cognition — a  unity  to  wbiclj  no 
bounds  are  set  by  reason. 

Hence  it  happens  that,  admitting  a  divine  being,  I  can  have 
no  conception  of  the  internal  possibility  of  iU  perfection,  or  of 
the  necessity  of  its  existence.  The  only  advantage  of  this  ad- 
mission is,  that  it  enables  me  to  answer  all  other  questions  re- 
lating to  the  contingent,  and  to  give  reason  the  moat  complete 
satisfaction  as  regards  the  unity  which  it  aims  at  attaining 
in  the  world  of  experience.  But  I  cannot  satisfy  reason  with 
regard  to  this  hypothesis  itself;  and  this  proves  that  it  is  not 
its  intelligence  and  insight  into  the  subject,  but  its  speculative 
interest  alone  which  induces  it  to  proceed  from  a  point  lying 
far  beyond  the  sphere  of  our  cognition,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  able  to  consider  all  objects  as  parts  of  a  systematic 
whole. 

Here  a  distinction  presents  itself,  in  regard  to  the  way  in 
which  we  may  cogitate  a  presupposition— a  distinction  whicli 
is  somewhat  subtle,  but  of  great  importance  in  transcendental 
philosophy.  I  may  have  sufficient  grounds  to  admit  something, 
or  the  existence  of  something,  in  a  relative  point  of  view 
(suppontio  reiativa),  without  being  justified  in  admitting  it  in 
an  absolute  sense  (suppositio  abtoluta).  This  distinction  is 
undoubtedly  requisite,  in  the  case  of  a  regulative  principle, 
the  necessity  of  which  we  recognise,  though  we  are  ignorant 
of  the  source  and  cause  of  that  necessity,  and  which  we 
assume  to  be  based  upon  some  ultimate  ground,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  able  to  cogitate  the  universality  of  the  principle 
lu  a  more  determinate  way.  For  example,  I  cogitate  the  ex- 
istence of  a  being  corresponding  to  a  pure  transcendental  idea. 
But  I  cannot  admit  that  this  being  exists  absolutely  and  iu 
itself,  because  all  of  the  conceptions,  bv  which  I  om  cogitate 
an  object  in  a  determinate  manner,  fall  short  of  assuring  me 
of  its  existence  ;  nay,  the  conditions  of  tlie  objective  validity 
of  my  conceptions  are  excluded  by  the  idea — by  the  very  fact 
of  its  being  an  idea.  The  conceptions  of  raality,  substance, 
causality,  nay,  even  that  of  necessity  in  existence,  have  no 
aignificance  out  of  the  sphere  of  empirical  cognition,  and 
cannot,  beyond  that  sphere,  determine  any  object.  They 
may,  accordingly,  be  employed  to  explain  the  possibility  of 
things  in  the  world  of  sense,  but  they  are  utterly  inadequate 
to  explain  the  possibility  of  the  universe  itself  conmdtrei  as 
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t  whole ;  because  in  this  cnse  the  ground  of  explanation  mnil 
lie  out  of  and  beyond  the  world,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  an 
object  of  possible  experience.  Now,  I  may  admit  the  existence 
of  an  incomprehensible  being  of  this  nature — the  object  of  a 
mere  idea,  relatively  to  the  world  of  sense ;  although  I  ha?e 
no  ground  to  admit  its  existence  absolutely  and  in  itself.  For 
if  an  idea  (that  of  a  systematic  and  complete  unity,  of  which 
I  shall  presently  speak  more  particularly)  lies  at  the  founda- 
tion of  the  most  extended  empirical  employment  of  reason, 
and  if  this  idea  cannot  be  adequately  represented  in  eoncreto, 
although  it  is  indispensably  necessary  for  the  approximntion 
of  empirical  unity  to  the  highest  possible  degree* — I  am  not 
only  authorised,  but  compelled  to  realise  this  idea,  that  is,  to 
posit  a  real  object  corresponding  thereto.  But  I  cannot  profess 
to  know  this  object ;  it  is  to  me  merely  a  something,  to  which, 
as  the  ground  of  systematic  unity  in  cognition,  1  attribute 
such  properties  as  arc  analogous  to  the  conceptions  employed 
by  the  understanding  in  the  sphere  of  experience.  Following 
the  analogy  of  the  notions  of  reality,  substance,  causality,  and 
necessity,  I  cogitate  a  being,  which  possesses  all  these  attri- 
butes in  the  highest  degree ;  and,  as  this  idea  is  the  offspring 
of  my  reason  alone,  I  cogitate  this  being  as  self-subsuffeni 
reason,  and  as  the  cause  or  the  universe  operating  by  means 
of  ideas  of  the  greatest  possible  harmony  and  unity.  Thus  I 
abstract  all  comTitions  that  would  limit  my  idea,  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  rendering  systematic  unity  possible  in  the  world  of 
empirical  diversity,  and  thus  securing  the  widest  possible  exten- 
sion for  the  exercise  of  reason  in  that  sphere.  This  I  am 
enabled  to  do,  by  regarding  all  connections  and  relations  in 
the  world  of  sense,  tts  if  they  were  the  dispositions  of  a  su- 
preme reason,  of  which  our  reason  is  but  a  faint  image.  I 
then  proceed  to  cogitate  this  Supreme  Being  by  conceptions 
which  have,  properly,  no  meaning  or  application,  except  in 
the  world  of  sense.  But  as  I  am  authorised  to  employ  tho 
transcendental  hypothesis  of  such  a  being  in  a  relative  respect  « 
alone,  that  is,  ns  the  substratum  of  the  greatest  possible  unity 
in  experience, — I  niny  attribute  to  a  being  which  I  regard  as 
distiuct  from  the  world,  such  properties  as  belong  solely  to  the 
sphere  of  sense  and  experience.  For  I  do  not  desire,  and  am 
not  justified  in  desiring,  to  cognize  this  object  of  my  idea,  as 
it  exists  in  itself ;  for  I  possess  no  conceptions  sufficient  for 
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this  task,  those  of  reality,  subataQce,  causality,  nay,  evea 
that  of  necessity  in  existence,  losing  all  significance,  and  be« 
coming  merely  the  signs  of  conceptions,  without  content  and 
withont  applicability,  when  I  attempt  to  carry  them  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  world  of  sense.  I  cogitate  merely  the  re- 
lation of  a  perfectly  unknown  being  to  the  greatest  possible 
systematic  unity  of  experience,  solely  for  the  purpose  of  em- 
ploying it  as  the  schema  of  the  regulative  principle  which 
directs  reason  in  its  empirical  exercise. 
■  It  is  evident,  at  the  first  view,  that  we  cannot  pre-snppose 
the  reality  of  this  transcendental  object,  by  means  of  the  con- 
ceptions of  reality,  substance,  causality,  and  so  on  ;  because 
these  conceptions  cannot  be  applied  to  anything  that  is  dis- 
tinct from  the  world  of  sense.  Thus  the  supposition  of  a 
Supreme  Being  or  cause  is  purely  relative  ;  it  is  cogitated  only 
in  behalf  of  the  systematic  unity  of  experience  ;  such  a  being 
is  but  a  something,  of  whose  existence  in  itself  we  have  not  the 
least  conception.  Thus,  too,  it  becomes  sufficiently  manifest, 
why  we  required  the  idea  of  a  necessary  being  in  relation  to 
objects  given  by  sense,  although  we  can  never  have  the  least 
conception  of  this  being,  or  of  its  absolute  necessity. 

And  now  we  can  clearly  perceive  the  result  of  our  transcen- 
dental dialectic,  and  the  proper  aim  of  the  ideas  of  pure 
reason, — ^which  become  dialectical  solely  from  misunderstand- 
ing and  inconsiderateness.  Pure  reason  is,  in  fact,  occupied 
with  itself,  and  not  with  any  object.  Objects  are  not  presented 
to  it  to  be  embraced  in  the  unity  of  an  empirical  conception ; 
it  is  only  the  cognitions  of  the  understanding  that  are  pre- 
sented to  it,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  unity  of  a 
rational  conception,  that  is,  of  being  connected  according  to  a 
principle.  The  unity  of  reason  is  the  unity  of  system  ;  and 
this  systematic  unity  is  not  an  objective  principle,  extending 
its  dominion  over  objects,  but  a  subjective  maxim,  extending 
its  authority  over  the  empiricul  cognition  of  objects.  The 
systematic  connection  which  reason  gives  to  the  empirical 
employment  of  the  understanding,  not  only  advances  the 
extension  of  that  employment,  but  ensures  its  correctness,  and 
thus  the  principle  of  a  systematic  unity  of  this  nature  is  also 
objective,  although  only  in  an  indefinite  respect  (priucipiitm 
vaf/um).  It  is  not,  however,  a  constitutive  principle,  deter- 
mining  an  object  to  which  it  directly  relates ;  it  is  merely  a 
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regulative  principle  or  maxim,  adTancing  and  strengthening  tbe 
empirical  exercise  of  reason,  by  the  opening  up  of  new  paths 
of  which  the  understanding  is  ignorant,  while  it  never  conflicts 
with  the  laws  of  its  exercise  in  the  sphere  of  experience. 

But  reason  cannot  cogitate  this  systematic  unity,  without  at 
the  same  time  cogitating  an  object  of  the  idea — an  object  that 
cannot  be  presented  in  any  experience,  which  contains  no 
concrete  example  of  a  complete  systematic  unity.  This  being 
(^7i«  rationis  ratiocinate)  is  therefore  a  mere  idea,  and  is  not 
assumed  to  be  a  thing  which  is  real  absolutely  and  in  itself. 
On  the  contrary,  it  forms  merely  the  problematical  foundation 
of  the  connection  which  the  mind  introduces  among  the  phoe- 
nomena  of  the  sensuous  world.  We  look  upon  this  con« 
ncction,  in  the  light  of  the  above-mentioned  idea,  as  if  it  drew 
its  origin  from  the  supposed  being  which  corresponds  to  the 
idea.  And  yet  all  we  aim  at  is  the  possession  of  this  idea  ns 
a  secure  foundation  for  the  systematic  unity  of  experience — a 
unity  indispensable  to  reason,  advantageous  to  the  under- 
standing, and  promotive  of  the  interests  of  empirical  cognition* 

We  mistake  the  true  meaning  of  this  idea,  when  we  regard 
it  as  an  enouncement,  or  even  as  a  hypothetical  declaration  of 
tlie  existence  of  a  real  thing,  which  we  are  to  regard  as  the 
origin  or  ground  of  a  systematic  constituticm  of  the  universe. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  left  completelv  undetermined  what  the 
nature  or  properties  of  this  so-called  ground  may  be.  The 
idea  is  merely  to  be  adopted  as  a  point  of  view,  from  which 
this  unity,  so  essential  to  reason  and  so  beneficial  to  the  under- 
standing, may  "be  regarded  as  radiating.  In  one  word,  this 
transcendental  thing  is  merely  the  schema  of  a  regulative 
principle,  by  means  of  which  Reason,  so  far  as  in  her  lies, 
extends  the  dominion  of  systematic  unity  over  the  whole 
sphere  of  experience. 

The  first  object  of  an  idea  of  this  kind  is  the  Ego,  con- 
sidered merely  as  a  thinking  nature  or  soul.  If  I  wish 
to  investigate  the  properties  of  a  thinking  being,  I  must  in- 
terrogate experience.  But  I  find  that  I  can  apply  none 
of  the  categories  to  this  object,  the  schema  of  these  cate- 
gories, which  is  the  condition  of  their  application,  being  given 
only  in  sensuous  intuition.  But  I  cannot  thus  attain  to 
the  cognition  of  &  systematic  unity  of  all  the  phenomena 
oi  the  iutenial  aense.      Instead,  therefore  of  an  empirical 

SB 
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conception  of  what  the  sou)  really  is,  reason  takes  the 
conception  of  the  empirical  unity  of  all  thought,  and,  by 
cogitating  this  unity  as  unconditioned  and  primitive,  con- 
structs the  rational  conception  or  idea  of  a  simple  substance 
which  is  in  itself  unchangeable,  possessing  personal  identity, 
and  in  connection  with  other  real  things  external  to  it ;  !u 
one  word,  it  constructs  the  idea  of  a  simple  self-subsistent 
intelligence.  But  the  real  aim  of  reason  in  this  procedure  is 
the  attainment  of  principles  of  systematic  unity  for  the  ex- 
planation of  the  phttsuomena  of  the  soul.  That  is,  reason 
desires  to  be  able  to  represent  all  the  determinations  of  the 
internal  sense,  as  existing  in  one  subject,  all  powers  as  deduced 
from  one  fundamental  power,  all  changes  as  mere  varieties 
in  the  condition  of  a  being  which  is  permanent  and  always 
the  same,  and  all  phenomena  in  space  as  entirely  different  in 
their  nature  from  tlie  procedure  of  thought.  Essential  simpli- 
city (with  the  other  attributes  predicated  of  the  Ego)  is  re- 
garded as  the  mere  schema  of  this  regulative  principle  ;  it  is 
not  assumed  that  it  is  the  actuid  ground  of  tlie  properties  of 
the  soul.  For  these  properties  may  rest  upon  quite  different 
grounds,  of  which  we  are  completely  ignorant ;  just  as  the 
above  predicates  could  not  give  us  any  knowledge  of  the  soul 
as  it  is  in  itself,  even  if  we  regarded  them  as  valid  in  respect  of 
itj  hiasniuch  as  they  constitute  a  mere  idea,  which  cannot  be 
represented  in  concreto.  Nothing  but  good  can  result  from 
a  psychological  idea  of  this  kind,  if  we  only  take  proper  care 
not  to  consider  it  as  more  than  an  idea ;  that  is,  if  we  regard  it 
as  valid  merely  in  relation  to  the  employment  of  reason,  in 
tlio  sphere  of  the  phsenomena  of  the  soul.  Under  the 
guidance  of  this  idea,  or  principle,  no  empirical  laws  of  cor- 
poreal pheenomena  are  called  in  to  explain  that  which  is  a 
phaenomenon  of  the  internal  tense  alone ;  no  windy  hypo- 
theses of  the  generation,  annihilation,  and  palingenesis  of 
souls  are  admitted.  Thus  the  consideration  of  tliis  object  of 
the  internal  sense  is  kept  pure,  and  unmixed  with  heteroge- 
neous elements;  while  the  investigation  of  reason  aims  at 
reducing  all  the  grounds  of  explanation  employed  in  this 
sphere  of  knowledge  to  a  single  principle.  All  this  is  best 
effected,  nay,  cannot  be  effected  otherwise  than  by  means  of 
such  a  schema,  which  reauires  us  to  regard  this  ideal  thing 
M  an  actual  existence.  The  psychological  idea  is  therefore 
IQ^eaningless  and  inapplicable^  except  as  the  schema  of  a  re<ru- 
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lative  conception.  For,  if  I  ask  whether  the  toul  is  not  really 
of  a  npiritiinl  nature, — it  is  a  question  which  has  no  meaning! 
From  such  a  conception  has  been  abstracted,  not  merely  all 
corporeal  nature,  but  all  nature,  tliat  is,  all  the  predicates 
of  a  possible  experience  ;  and  consequently,  all  the  conditions 
which  enable  us  to  cogitate  an  object  to  this  conception  ha?e 
disappeared.  But,  if  these  conditions  are  absent,  it  is  evident 
that  the  conception  is  meaningless. 

The  second  regulative  idea  of  speculative  reason  is  the  con- 
ception of  the  universe.  For  nature  is  properly  the  only 
oi)ject  presented  to  us,  in  regard  to  which  reason  requires 
regulative  principles.  Nature  is  twofold — thinking  and  cor- 
poreal nature.  To  cogitate  the  latter  in  regard  to  its  internal 
possibility,  that  is,  to  determine  the  application  of  the  cate- 
gories to  it,  no  idea  is  required — no  representation  which 
transcends  experience.  In  this  sphere,  therefore,  an  idea  is 
impossible,  sensuous  intuition  being  our  only  guide  ;  while,  in 
the  sphere  of  psychology,  we  require  the  fundamental  idea 
(I),  which  contains  a  j^ribn  a  certain  form  of  thought,  namely, 
the  unity  of  the  Ego.  Pure  reason  has  therefore  nothing  left 
but  nature  in  general,  and  the  completeness  of  conditions  in  na- 
ture in  accordance  with  some  principle.  The  absolute  totality  of 
the  series  of  these  conditions  is  an  idea,  which  can  never  be  fully 
realized  in  the  empirical  exercise  of  reason,  while  it  is  service- 
able as  a  rule  for  the  procedure  of  reason  in  relation  to  that 
totality.  It  requires  us,  in  the  explanation  of  given  pheno- 
mena (in  the  reerees  or  ascent  in  the  series),  to  proceed,  as  if 
the  series  were  infinite  in  itself,  that  is,  were  prolonged  in 
indefinitum  s  while,  on  the  other  hand,  where  reason  is 
regarded  as  itself  the  determining  cause  (in  the  region  of  free- 
dom), we  are  required  to  proceed  as  if  we  had  not  before  us 
an  object  of  sense,  but  of  the  pure  understanding.  In  this 
latter  case,  the  conditions  do  not  exist  in  the  series  of  phseno- 
mena,  but  may  be  placed  quite  out  of  and  beyond  it,  and  the 
series  of  conditions  may  be  regarded  as  if  it  had  an  absolute 
beginning  from  an  intelligible  cause.  All  this  proves  that  the 
cosmological  ideas  are  nothing  but  regulative  principles,  and 
not  constitutive ;  and  that  their  aim  is  not  to  realize  an  actual 
totality  in  such  series.  The  full  discussion  of  this  subjed 
will  be  found  in  its  proper  place  in  the  chapter  on  the  aiitit 
nomy  of  pure  reason. 

1x2 
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The  third  idea  of  pnre  reason,  containing  the  hypothesis  of  a 
being  which  is  valid  merely  as  a  relative  hypothesis,  is  that  of 
the  one  and  all-sufficient  cause  of  nil  cosmological  scries,  iu 
other  words,  the  idea  of  God.  We  have  not  the  slightest 
ground  absolutely  to  admit  the  existence  of  an  object  corre- 
sponding to  this  idea ;  for  what  can  empower  or  authorize  us 
to  affirm  the  existence  of  a  being  of  the  highest  perfection — 
a  being  whose  existence  is  absolutely  necessary,  merely  be- 
cause we  possess  the  conception  of  such  a  being?  The 
answer  is, — it  is  the  existence  of  the  world  which  renders 
this  hypothesis  necessary.  But  this  answer  makes  it  perfectly 
evident,  that  the  idea  of  this  being,  like  all  other  speculative 
ideas,  is  essentially  nothing  more  than  a  demand  upon  reason 
that  it  shall  regulate  the  connection  which  it  and  its  subor- 
dinate faculties  introduce  into  the  phsenomena  of  the  world 
by  principles  of  systematic  unity,  and  consequently,  that  it 
shall  regard  all  phenomena  as  originating  from  one  all-em- 
bracing being,  as  the  supreme  and  all-sufficient  cause.  From 
this  it  IS  plain  that  the  only  aim  of  reason  in  this  procedure  is 
the  establishment  of  its  own  formal  rule  for  the  extension  of 
its  dominion  in  the  world  of  experience ;  that  it  does  not  aim 
at  an  extension  of  its  cognition  beyond  the  limits  of  experi- 
ence :  and  that,  consequently,  this  idea  does  not  contain  any 
constitutive  principle. 

The  highest  formal  unity,  which  is  based  upon  ideas  alone, 
is  the  unity  of  all  things — a  unity  in  accordance  with  an  aim 
or  purpose  ;  and  the  speculative  interest  of  reason  renders  it 
necessary  to  regard  all  order  in  the  world,  as  if  it  originated 
from  the  intention  and  design  of  a  supreme  reason.  This 
principle  unfolds  to  the  view  of  reason  in  the  sphere  of  expe- 
rience new  and  enlarged  prospects,  and  invites  it  to  connect 
the  phsenomena  of  the  world  according  to  teleologicnl  laws,  and 
in  this  way  to  attain  to  the  highest  possible  degree  of  sys- 
tematic unity.  The  hypothesis  of  a  supreme  intelligence,  as 
the  sole  cause  of  the  universe — an  intelligence  which  has  for 
us  no  more  tlian  an  ideal  existence,  is  accordingly  always  of 
the  greatest  service  to  reason.  Thus,  if  we  presuppose,  iu 
relation  to  the  figure  of  the  earth  (which  is  round,  but  some* 
what  flattened  at  the  poles),*  or  that  of  mountains  or  seas, 

*  *  The  sdvsntsges  which  s  circular  form,  in  the  ease  of  the  earth,  has 
aver  e?ery  other,  are  well  known.     But  few  are  aware  that  the  tligkt 
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^186  designs  on  the  part  of  an  niithor  of  tlie  universe,  we 
cannot  fail  to  make,  by  t)ic  light  of  this  supposition,  a  great 
number  of  interesting  discoveries.  If  we  keep  to  this  hypo* 
thesis,  as  a  principle  iirhich  is  purely  regulative,  even  erro 
cannot  be  very  detrimental.  For,  in  this  cnse,  error  can  have 
no  more  serious  consequences  than  that,  whefe  we  expected  to 
discover  a  teleological  connection  {nexus  JinaUs),  only  a  me* 
chanical  or  physical  connection  appears.  In  such  a  case,  we 
merely  fail  to  find  the  ndditional  form  of  unity  we  expected, 
but  we  do  not  lose  the  rational  unity  which  the  mind  requires 
in  its  procedure  in  experience.  But  even  a  miscarriage  of  this 
sort  cannot  nffect  the  law  in  its  general  and  teleological  rela- 
tions. For  although  we  may  convict  an  anatomist  of  an  error, 
when  he  connects  the  limb  of  some  animal  with  a  certain 
purpose  ;  it  is  quite  impossible  to  prove  in  a  single  case,  that 
any  arrangement  of  nature,  be  it  what  it  may,  is  entirely  with- 
out aim  or  design.  And  thus  medical  physiology,  by  the  aid 
of  a  principle  presented  to  it  by  pure  reason,  extends  its  very 
limited  empirical  knowledge  of  the  purposes  of  the  diflerent 
parts  of  an  organized  body  so  far,  that  it  may  be  asserted  with 
the  utmost  confidence,  and  with  the  approbation  of  all  reflect- 
ing men,  that  every  organ  or  bodily  part  of  an  animal  has  its 
use  and  answers  a  certain  design.  Now,  this  is  a  supposition, 
which,  if  regarded  as  of  a  constitutive  character,  goes  much 
farther  than  any  experience  or  observation  of  ours  can  justify. 
Hence  it  is  evident  that  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  regulative 
principle  of  reason,  which  aims  at  the  highest  degree  of  syste- 
matic unity,  by  the  aid  of  the  idea  of  a  causality  according 
to  design  in  a  supreme  cause — a  cause  which  it  regards  as  the 
highest  intelligence. 

If,  however,  we  neglect  this  restriction  of  the  idea  to  a 
purely  regulative  influence,  reason  is  betrayed  into  numerous 
errors.    For  it  has  then  left  the  ground  of  experience,  in  which 

flattening  at  the  poles,  which  gives  it  tlie  figure  of  s  spheroid,  is  the 
only  canse  which  prevents  the  clevntions  of  continents  or  even  of  moun- 
tains, |)crhapB  throvrn  up  hy  some  internal  convulsion,  from  continually 
altering  the  position  of  the  axis  of  the  earth — and  that  to  some  consider- 
ahle  degree  in  a  short  time.  The  great  protuherance  of  the  earth  under 
the  equator  serves  to  overhalance  the  impetus  of  aril  other  masses  of 
earth,  and  thus  to  preserve  the  axis  of  the  earth,  so  far  as  we  can  ob- 
serve, in  its  present  position.  And  yet  this  wise  arrangement  has  lieeii 
unthinkingly  explained  from  the  equilibrium  of  the  formerly  fluid  mass. 
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alone  are  to  be  found  the  criteria  of  troth,  and  has  ventured  into 
the  region  of  the  incomprehensible  and  unsearchable,  on  the 
heights  of  which  it  loses  its  power  and  collectedness,  because 
it  has  completely  severed  its  connection  with  experience. 

The  first  error  which  arises  from  our  employing  the  idea  of 
a  Supreme  Being  as  a  constitutive  (in  repugnance  to  the  very 
nature  of  an  idea),  and  not  as  a  regulative  principle,  is  the 
error  of  inactive  reason  (iffnava  ratio*).  We  may  so  term 
every  principle  which  requires  us  to  regard  our  investigations  of 
nature  as  absolutely  complete,  and  allows  reason  to  cease  its 
inquiries,  as  if  it  had  fully  executed  its  task.  Thus  tlie  psycho- 
logical idea  of  the  Ego,  when  employed  as  a  constitutive 
principle  for  the  explanation  of  the  phsenomena  of  the  soul, 
and  for  the  extension  of  our  knowledge  regarding  this  sub- 
ject beyond  the  limits  of  experience — even  to  the  condition 
of  the  soul  after  death,  is  convenient  enough  for  the  purposes 
of  pure  reason,  but  detrimental  and  even  ruinous  to  its  in- 
terests in  the  sphere  of  nature  and  experience.  The  dogma- 
tising spiritualist  explains  the  unchanging  unity  of  our  per- 
sonality through  all  changes  of  condition  from  the  unity  of 
a  thinking  substance,  the  interest  which  we  take  in  things 
and  events  that  can  happen  only  after  our  death,  from  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  immaterial  nature  of  our  thinking  subject, 
and  so  on.  Thus  he  dispenses  with  all  empirical  investiga- 
tions into  the  cause  of  these  internal  phsenomena,  and  with 
all  possible  explanations  of  them  upon  purely  natural 
grounds ;  while,  at  the  dictation  of  a  transcendent  reason, 
he  passes  by  the  immanent  sources  of  cognition  in  experience, 
greatly  to  his  own  ease  and  convenience,  but  to  the  sacrifice 
of  all  genuine  insight  and  intelligence.  These  prejudicial 
consequences  become  still  more  evident,  in  the  case  of  the 
dogmatical  treatment  of  our  idea  of  a  Supreme  Intelligence, 
and  the  theological  system  of  nature  (physico-theology)  which 
is  falsely  based  upon  it.     For,  in  this  case,  the  aims  which 

*  ThU  mu  the  term  applied  by  the  old  dislecticiant  to  s  tophittical 
argument,  which  ran  thus :  If  it  it  your  fate  to  die  of  this  disease,  you 
will  die,  whether  yon  employ  a  physician  or  not.  Cicero  says  that  ihis 
mode  of  reasoiring  has  received  this  appellation,  because,  if  followed,  it 
puts  an  end  to  ihe  employment  of  reason  in  the  affairs  of  life.  For  a 
similar  reason  I  have  applied  this  designation  to  the  sophistical  argument 
of  pure  reason. 
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we  obsenre  in  nature,  and  often  those  which  we  merely  fancy 
to  exist,  make  the  inveatigation  of  causes  a  very  easy  task, 
by  directing  ns  to  refer  such  and  such  phsenomena  imme- 
diately to  the  unsearchable  will  and  counsel  of  the  Supreme 
Wihdoni,  while  we  ought  to  investigate  their  causes  in  the  ge- 
nenil  laws  of  the  mechanism  of  matter.  We  are  thus  re* 
commended  to  consider  the  labour  of  reason  as  ended,  whet, 
we  hflve  merely  dispensed  with  its  employment,  which  is 
guided  surely  and  safely,  only  by  the  order  of  nature  and  the 
series  of  changes  in  the  world — ^which  are  arranged  according 
to  immanent  and  general  laws.  This  error  may  be  avoided, 
if  we  do  not  merely  consider  from  the  view-point  of  final 
aims  certain  parts  of  nature,  such  as  the  division  and  struc- 
ture of  a  continent,  the  constitution  and  direction  of  certain 
mountain- chains,  or  even  the  organisation  existing  in  the 
vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms,  but  look  upon  this  system- 
atic unity  of  nature  in  a  perfectly  general  way,  in  relation  to 
the  idea  of  a  Supreme  Intellimice.  If  we  pursue  this  advice, 
we  lay  as  a  foundation  for  all  investigation  the  conformity  to 
aims  of  all  phenomena  of  nature  in  accordance  with  universal 
laws,  for  which  no  particular  arrangement  of  nature  is  exempt, 
but  only  cognised  by  us  with  more  or  less  difficulty ;  and  we 
possess  a  regulative  principle  of  the  systematic  unity  of  a 
teleological  connection,  which  we  do  not  attempt  to  anticipate 
or  predetermine.  All  that  we  do,  and  ought  to  do,  is  to 
follow  out  the  physico-mechanical  connection  in  nature  ac- 
cording to  general  laws,  with  the  hope  of  discovering,  sooner 
or  later,  the  teleoloeical  connection  also.  Thus,  and  thus 
otdy,  can  the  principle  of  final  unity  aid  in  the  extension  of 
the  employment  of  reason  in  the  sphere  of  experience,  witli- 
out  being  in  any  case  detrimental  to  its  interests. 

The  second  error  which  arises  from  the  misconception  of 
the  principle  of  systematic  unity  is  that  of  perverted  reason 
{perversa  ratio,  v^t^v  ntf^pw  rationis).  The  idea  of 
systematic  unity  is  available  as  a  regulative  principle  in  the 
connection  of  phsenomena  according  to  general  natural  laws  ; 
and,  how  far  soever  we  have  to  travel  upon  the  path  of  expe- 
rience to  discover  some  fact  or  event,  this  idea  requires  us  to 
believe  that  we  have  approached  all  the  more  nearly  to  the 
completion  of  its  use  in  the  sphere  of  nature,  although  that 
completion  can  never  be  attained.     But  this  error  reverses  the 
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procedure  of  reason.  We  begin  bv  liypostatising  the  prin« 
ciple  of  Bystenintic  unity,  and  by  giving  an  anthropomorphic 
determination  to  the  conception  of  a  Supreme  Intelligence, 
and  then  proceed  forcibly  to  impose  aima  upon  nature.  Thus 
not  only  (toes  teleology,  which  ought  to  aid  in  the  couiplelioa 
of  unity  in  accordance  with  general  laws,  operate  to  the  de- 
struction of  its  influeuce,  but  it  hinders  reason  from  attaining 
its  proper  aim,  that  is,  the  proof,  upon  natural  grounds,  of 
the  existence  of  a  supreme  intelligent  cause.  For,  if  we  can- 
not presuppose  supreme  finality  in  nature  a  priori,  that  is, 
as  essentially  belonging  to  nature,  how  can  we  be  directed 
to  endeavour  to  discover  this  unity,  and,  rising  gradiudly 
through  its  different  degrees,  to  approach  the  supreme  per- 
fection of  an  author  of  all — a  perfection  which  is  absolutely 
necessary,  and  therefore  cognizable  a  priori  ?  The  regulative 
principle  directs  us  to  presuppose  systematic  unity  absolutely, 
and,  consequently,  as  following  from  the  essential  nature  of 
things — but  only  as  a  unity  of  nature,  not  merely  cognised 
empirically,  but  presupposed  a  priori,  although  only  in  an  in- 
determinate manner.  But  if  I  insist  on  basing  nature  upon  the 
foundation  of  a  supreme  ordaining  Being,  the  unity  ot  nature 
is  in  effect  lost.  For,  in  this  case,  it  is  quite  foreign  and  un- 
essential to  the  nature  of  things,  and  cannot  be  cognized  from 
the  general  laws  of  nature.  And  thus  arises  a  vicious  cir- 
cular argument,  what  ought  to  have  been  proved  having  been 
presupposed. 

To  take  the  regulative  principle  of  systematic  unity  in 
nature  for  a  constitutive  principle,  and  to  hypostatise  and 
make  a  cause  out  of  that  which  is  properly  the  ideal  ground 
of  the  consistent  and  harmonious  exercise  of  reason,  involves 
reason  in  inextricable  embarrassments.  The  investigation  of 
nature  pursues  its  own  path  under  the  guidance  of  the  chain 
of  natural  causes,  in  accordance  with  the  general  laws  of 
nature,  and  ever  follows  the  light  of  the  idea  of  an  author 
of  the  universe — not  for  the  purpose  of  deJucing  the  finality, 
which  it  constantly  pursues,  from  this  Supreme  IWiug,  but 
to  attain  to  the  cognition  (»f  his  existence  from  the  finality 
which  it  seeks  in  the  existence  of  the  phenomena  of  nature, 
fthd,  if  possible,  in  that  of  all  things — to  cognize  this  being, 
consequently,  as  absolutely  necessary.  Whether  this  latter 
purpose  succeed  or  not,  the  idea  is  and  must  always  be  a  true 
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one,  and  its  employment,  when  merely  regulAtive,  must  always 
be  ftccompanicd  by  truthful  and  beneficial  results. 

Complete  unity,  in  conformity  with  aims,  constitutes  abso« 
lute  perfection.  But  if  we  do  not  find  this  unity  in  the 
nature  of  the  tilings  which  go  to  constitute  the  world  of  ex- 
perience, that  is,  of  objective  cognition,  consequently  in  tlie 
universal  and  necessary  laws  of  nature,  how  can  we  infer  from 
tliis  unity  the  idea  of  the  supreme  and  absolutely  necessary 
perfection  of  a  primal  being,  which  is  the  origin  of  all  cau- 
sality J  The  greatest  systematic  unity,  and  consequently 
telcological  unity,  constitutes  the  very  foundation  of  the  pos« 
sihility  of  the  most  extended  employment  of  human  reason. 
The  idea  of  unity  is  therefore  essentially  and  indissolubly 
connected  with  the  nature  of  our  reason.  This  idea  is  a 
legislative  one  ;  and  hence  it  is  very  natural  that  we  should 
assume  the  existence  of  a  legislative  reason  corresponding  to 
it,  from  which  the  systematic  unity  of  nature — tlie  object  of 
the  operations  of  reason — must  be  derived. 

In  the  course  of  our  discussion  of  the  antinomies,  we  stated 
that  it  is  always  possible  to  answer  all  the  questions  which 
pure  reason  may  raise ;  and  that  the  plea  of  the  limited  na- 
ture of  our  cognition,  which  is  unavoidable  and  proper  in 
many  questions  regarding  natural  phsenomena,  cannot  in  this 
case  be  admitted,  because  the  questions  raised  do  not  relate 
to  the  nature  of  things,  but  are  necessarily  originated  by  the 
nature  of  reason  itself,  and  relate  to  its  own  internal  constitu- 
tion. We  can  now  establish  this  assertion,  which  at  first  siffht 
appeared  so  raf>h,  in  relation  to  the  two  questions  in  which 
reason  takes  the  greatest  interest,  and  thus  complete  our  dis- 
cussion of  the  dialectic  of  pure  reason. 

If,  then,  the  question  is  asked,  in  relation  to  transcendental 
theology  ;*  firal,  whetlier  there  is  anything  distinct  from  the 
world,  which  contains  the  ground  of  cosmical  order  and  con- 
nection according  to  general   laws?      The  answer   is,   Cer' 

• 
*  After  what  has  been  said  of  the  psychological  ides  of  the  Ego  and 
its  pro|)er  employment  as  a  regulative  principle  of  the  operations  oi 
reason,  I  need  not  enter  into  details  regarding  the  tranBcendental  illu- 
sion by  which  the  systematic  unity  of  all  the  various  phenomena  of  the 
Internal  sense  is  hypostatised.  The  procedure  is  in  this  case  very  simi* 
lar  to  that  which  has  lieen  discussed  iu  our  remarks  on  the  theolofcicsl 
ideal. 
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tainly.     For  the  world  is  a  sum  of  phaenomena ;  there  must 
therefore  be  some  trnnscendeutal  basis  of  these  phsiiumena, 
that  is,  a  basis  cogitable  by  the  pure  understanding  alone.     If, 
secondly t  tlie  question  is  asked,  whether  this  being  is  sub- 
stance, whether  it  is  of  the  greatest  reality,  whether  it  is  ne- 
cessary, and  so  forth?     I  answer  that  thia  question  is  utlerty 
without  meaning.     For  all  the  categories  whicli   aid  me  iu 
forming  a  conception  of  an  object,  cannot  be  employed  except 
in  the  world  of  sense,  and  are  williout  meaning,  when  not  ap- 
plied to  objects  of  actual  or  possible  experience.     Out  of  this 
spliere,  they  are  not  properly  conceptions,  but  the  mere  marks 
or  indices  of  conceptions,  which  we    may  admit,  although 
they  cannot,  without  the  help  of  experience,  help  us  to  un- 
derstand any  subject  or  thing.     If,  thirdly,  the  question  is, 
whether  we  may  not  cogitate  this  being,  which  b  distinct  from 
the  world,  in  analogy  with  the  objects  of  experience  7     The 
answer  is,  utidoubted/y,  but  only  as  an  ideal,  and  not  as  a 
real  object.     That  is,  we  must  cogitate  it  only  as  an  unknown 
substnitura  of  the  systematic  unity»  order,  and  finality  of  the 
world — a  unity  which   reason  must  employ  as  tlie  regulative 
principle  of  its  investigation  of  nature.     Nay,  more,  we  may 
admit  into  the  idea  certain  anthromorphic  elements,  which 
are  promotive  of  the  interests  of  this  regulative  principle. 
For  it  is  no  more  than  an  idea,  which  does  not  relate  directly 
to  a  being  distinct  from  the  world,  but  to  the  regulative  prin- 
ciple of  the  systematic  unity  of  the  world,  by  means,  however, 
of  a  schema  of  this  unity — the  schema  of  a  Supreme  Intel- 
ligence, who  is  the  wisely- designing  author  of  the  universe. 
What  this  basis  of  cosmical  unity  may  be  in  itself,  we  know 
not — we  cannot  discover  from  the  idea  ;  we  merely  know  how 
we  ought  to  employ  the  idea  of  this  unity,  in  relation  to  tiie 
systematic  operation  of  reason  in  the  sphere  of  experience. 

But,  it  will  be  asked  again,  can  we  on  these  grounds,  admit 
the  existence  of  a  wise  and  omnipotent  author  of  the  world  7 
Without  doubt ;  and  not  only  so,  but  we  must  assume  the  ex- 
istence of  such  a  being.  But  do  we  thus  extend  the  limits  of 
our  knowledge  beyond  the  field  of  possible  experience  ?  By 
no  means.  For  we  have  merely  presupposed  a  something,  of 
which  we  have  no  conception,  which  we  do  not  know  as  it  is 
in  itself;  but,  in  relation  to  the  systematic  disposition  of  the 
universe,  which  we  must  presuppose  in  all  our  observation  of 
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nature,  we  have  cogitated  this  unknown  being  in  analogy 
with  an  intelligent  existence  (an  empirical  conception),  that 
is  to  say,  we  hare  endowed  it  with  those  attributes,  which) 
jndgine  from  the  nature  of  our  own  reason,  may  contain  the 
ground  of  such  a  systematic  unity.  This  idea  is  therefore 
valid  only  relatively  to  the  employment  in  experience  of  our 
reason.  But  if  we  attribute  to  it  absolute  and  objective  vali* 
dity,  we  overlook  the  fact  that  it  is  merely  an  ideal  being  that 
we  cogitate ;  and,  by  setting  out  from  a  basis  which  is  not 
determinable  by  considerations  drawn  from  experience,  w6 
place  oiirsehes  in  a  position  which  incapacitatelk  us  from  ap- 
plying this  principle  to  the  empirical  employment  of  reason. 

But,  it  will  be  asked  further,  can  I  make  any  use  of  this 
conception  and  hypothesis  in  my  investigations  into  the 
world  and  nature  f  Tes,  for  this  very  purpose  was  the  idea 
established  by  reason  as  a  fundamental  basis.  But  may  I  re- 
gard certain  arrangements,  which  seemed  to  have  been  made  in 
conformity  with  some  fixed  aim,  as  the  arrangements  of  design, 
and  look  upon  them  as  proceeding  from  the  divine  will,  with 
the  intervention,  however,  of  certain  other  particular  arrange- 
ments disposed  to  that  end  7  Yes,  you  may  do  so  ;  but  at  the 
same  time  yon  must  regard  it  as  indifferent,  whether  it  is 
asserted  that  divine  wisdom  has  disposed  all  things  in  confor- 
mity with  his  highest  aims,  or  that  the  idea  of  supreme  wisdom 
is  a  regulative  principle  in  the  investigation  of  nature,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  principle  of  the  systematic  unity  of 
nature  according  to  general  laws,  even  in  those  cases  where 
we  are  unable  to  discover  that  unity.  In  other  words,  it  must 
be  perfectly  indifferent  to  you,  whether  you  say,  when  you 
have  discovered  this  unity — God  has  wisely  willed  it  so,  or, 
nature  has  wisely  arranged  this.  For  it  was  nothine  but  the 
systematic  unity,  which  reason  requires  as  a  basis  for  the  in- 
vestigation of  nature,  that  justified  you  in  accepting  the  idea 
of  a  supreme  intelligence  as  a  schema  for  a  regulative  princi- 
ple ;  and,  the  farther  you  advance  in  the  dis6ovpry  of  design 
and  finality,  the  more  certain  the  validity  of  your  idea. 
But,  as  the  whole  aim  of  this  regulative  principle  was  the  dis- 
covery of  a  necessary  and  systematic  unity  in  nature,  we 
nave,  in  so  far  as  we  attain  this,  to  attribute  our  success  to  the 
idea  of  a  Supreme  Being ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  we  cannot^ 
without  involving  ourselves  in   contradictions,  overlook  the 
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general  laws  of  nature,  m  it  wan  in  reference  to  ihem  alone 
that  this  idea  was  employed.  We  cannot,  I  say,  overlook 
the  general  laws  of  nature,  and  regard  this  conformity  to 
aims  obsenrable  in  nature  as  contingent  or  hyperphysical  in 
its  origin  ;  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  ground  which  cun  justify 
us  in  the  admission  of  a  he'.ng  with  such  properties  distinct 
(rom  and  above  nature.  All  that  we  are  authorized  to  assert 
IS,  that  this  idea  may  be  employed  as  a  principle,  and  that 
the  properties  of  the  being  which  is  assumed  to  correspond 
to  it  may  be  regarded  as  systematically  connected  in  analogy 
with  the  causal  determination  of  pluBnomeua. 

For  the  same  reasons  we  are  justified  in  introducing  into 
the  idea  of  the  supreme  cause  other  anthropomorphic  elements 
(for  witliout  these  we  could  not  predicate  anything  of  it)  ; 
we  may  regard  it  as  allowable  to  cogitate  tliis  cause  ai  a  being 
with  understanding,  the  feelings  of  pleasure  and  displeasure, 
and  faculties  of  desire  and  will  corresponding  to  these. 
At  the  same  time,  we  may  attribute  to  this  being  infinite 
perfection — a  perfection  which  necessarily  transcends  that 
which  oar  knowledge  of  tlie  order  and  design  in  the  world 
would  authorize  us  to  predicate  of  it.  For  the  regulative  law 
of  systematic  unity  requires  us  to  study  nature  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  systematic  and  final  unity  in  infinitum  is  every- 
where discoverable,  even  in  the  highest  diversity.  For, 
although  we  may  discover  little  of  this  cosmical  perfection,  it 
belongs  to  the  legislative  prerogative  of  reason,  to  require  iu 
always  to  seek  for  and  to  expect  it ;  while  it  must  always  be 
beneficial  to  institute  all  inquiries  into  nature  in  accord- 
ance with  this  principle.  But  it  is  evident  that,  by  this 
idea  of  a  supreme  author  of  all,  which  I  place  as  the  founda- 
tion of  all  Lnquiries  into  nature,  I  do  not  mean  to  assert  the 
existence  of  such  a  being,  or  that  I  have  any  knowledge  of 
its  existence  ;  and,  consequently,  I  do  not  really  deduce  any- 
tiling  from  the  existence  of  this  being,  but  merely  from  its 
idea,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  nature  of  things  in  this  world, 
in  accordance  with  this  idea.  A  certain  dim  consciousness  of 
the  true  use  of  this  idea  seems  to  have  dictated  to  the  philo- 
sophers of  all  times  the  moderate  language  used  by  them 
regarding  the  cause  of  the  world.  We  find  them  employ- 
ing the  expressions,  wisdom  and  care  of  nature,  and  divine 
wudom,  aa  synonymousi — ^nay,  in  purely  speculative  discos* 
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fiions,  preferring  the  former,  because  it  does  not  carry  the  Ap« 
penrance  of  greater  pretensions  than  such  as  we  are  entitled  to 
make,  and  at  the  same  time  directs  reason  to  its  proper  field 
of  action — nature  and  her  phsenomena. 

Tlius,  pure  reason,  which  at  first  seemed  to  promise  us 
nothing  levs  than  the  extension  of.  our  cognition  beyond  the 
limits  of  experience,  is  found,  when  thoroughly  examined,  to 
contain  nothing  but  regulative  principles,  the  virtue  and 
function  of  which  is  to  introduce  into  our  cognition  a  higher 
degree  of  unity  than  the  understanding  could  of  itself.  These 
principles,  by  placing  the  goal  of  all  our  struggles  at  so  great  a 
distance,  realise  for  us  the  most  thorough  connection  between 
the  different  parts  of  our  cognition,  and  the  highest  degree  of 
systematic  unity.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  misunder- 
stood and  employed  as  constitutive  principles  of  transcendent 
cognition,  they  become  the  parents  of  illusions  and  contradic- 
tious, while  pretending  to  introduce  us  to  new  regions  of 
knowledge. 


Tlius  all  human  cognition  besins  with  intuitions,  proceeds 
from  thence  to  conceptions,  and  ends  with  ideas.  Although 
it  possesses  in  relation  to  all  three  elements,  a  priori  sources 
of  cognition,  which  seemed  to  transcend  the  limits  of  all 
experience,  a  thorongh*going  criticism  demonstrates,  that 
speculative  reason  can  never,  by  the  aid  of  these  elements, 
pass  the  bounds  of  possible  experience,  and  that  the  proper 
destination  of  this  highest  faculty  of  cognition,  is  to  employ 
all  methods,  and  all  the  principles  of  these  methods,  for  the 
purpose  of  penetrating  into  the  innermost  secrets  of  nature, 
by  the  aid  of  the  principles  of  unity,  (among  all  kinds  of 
which  tcleological  unity  is  the  highest),  while  it  ought  not 
to  attempt  to  soar  above  the  sphere  of  experience,  beyond 
which  there  lies  nought  for  us  but  the  void  inane.  The  criti- 
cal examination,  in  our  Transcendental  Analytic,  of  all  the 
propositions  wliinh  professed  to  extend  cognition  beyond  the 
sphere  of  experience,  completely  demonstrated  that  they  can 
only  conduct  us  to  a  possible  experience.  If  we  were 
not  distrustful  even  of  the  clearest  abstract  theorems,  if  we 
were  not  allured  by  specious  and  inviting  prospects  to  escape 
from  the  constraining   power  of  their  evidence,  we  might 
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spare  ourselves  the  lAborious  cxAminntion  of  all  tlie  di»* 
lectical  arguments  ivhicli  a  transceudent  reasuu  adduces  in 
support  of  its  pretensions;  for  we  should  know  wiih  the 
most  complete  certainty  that,  however  honest  such  professions 
might  be,  they  are  null  and  valueless,  because  they  relate  to  a 
kind  of  knowledge  to  which  no  man  can  by  any  possibility 
attain.  But,  as  there  is  no  end  to  discussion,  if  we  cannot 
discover  the  true  cause  of  the  illusions  by  which  even  the 
wisest  are  deceived,  and  as  the  analysis  of  all  our  transcendent 
cognition  into  its  elements  is  of  itself  of  no  slight  value  as  a 
psychological  study,  while  it  is  a  duty  incumbent  on  every 
philosopher, — it  was  found  necessary  to  investigate  the  dialec- 
tical procedure  of  reason  in  its  jprimary  sources.  And  as  the 
inferences  of  which  this  dialectic  is  the  parent,  are  not  only 
deceitful,  but  naturally  possess  a  profound  interest  for  hu- 
manity, it  was  advisable  at  the  same  time,  to  give  a  full  ac- 
count of  the  momenta  of  this  dialectical  procedure,  and  to 
deposit  it  in  the  archives  of  human  reason,  as  a  warning  t^ 
all  future  metaphysicians  to  avoid  these  caoaei  of  speculative 
error. 


II. 

TRANSCENDENTAL  DOCTRINE   OF    METHOD. 

If  we  regard  the  sum  of  the  cognition  of  pure  speculative 
reason  as  an  edifice,  tiie  idea  of  wlncli,  at  least,  exists  in  the 
human  mind,  it  may  be  said  that  we  have  in  the  Transcendental 
Doctrine  of  Elements  examined  the  materials  and  determined 
to  what  edifice  these  belong,  and  what  its  height  and  stability. 
We  have  found,  indeed,  that,  although  we  had  purposeu 
to  build  for  ourselves  a  tower  which  should  reach  to  Heaven, 
the  supply  of  materials  suflSced  merely  for  a  habitation,  which 
was  spacious  enough  for  all  terrestrial  purposes,  and  high 
enougii  to  enable  us  to  survey  the  level  plain  of  experience, 
but  that  the  bold  undertaking  designed  necessarily  failed  for 
want  of  material8,-^not  to  mention  the  confusion  of  tongues, 
which  gave  rise  to  endless  disputes  among  the  labourers  on 
the  plan  of  the  edifice,  and  at  last  scattered  them  over  all  the 
world,  each  to  erect  a  separate  building  for  himself,  according 
to  his  own  plans  and  his  own  inclinations.  Our  present  task 
relates  not  to  the  materials,  but  to  the  plan  of  an  edifice ; 
and,  as  we  have  had  sufficient  warning  not  to  venture  blindly 
upon  a  design  which  may  be  found  to  transcend  our  naturid 
powers,  while,  at  the  same  time,  we  cannot  give  up  the  in- 
tention of  erecting  a  secure  abode  for  the  muid,  we  must  pro* 
portion  our  design  to  the  material  which  is  presented  to  us, 
and  which  is,  at  the  same  time,  sufficient  for  all  our  wants. 

I  understand,  then,  by  the  transcendental  doctrine  of  me- 
thod, the  determination  of  the  formal  conditions  of  a  com- 
plete system  of  pure  reason.  We  shall  accordingly  have  to 
treat  of  (he  DiJiciplwe,  the  CanoHf  the  jirchitecionic,  and, 
finally,  the  History  of  pure  reason.  This  part  of  our  Critique 
will  accomplish,  from  the  transcendental  point  of  view,  what 
has  been  usually  attempted,  but  miserably  executed,  under 
the  name  of  practical  logic.     It  has  been  badly  executed,  I 
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My,  because  general  logic,  not  being  limited  to  any  particular 
kind  of  cognition  (not  even  to  the  pure  cognition  of  \\\t  uu- 
deratanding)  nor  to  any  particular  objects,  it  cannot,  withuiit 
borrowing  from  other  sciences,  «io  more  than  present  merely  the 
titles  or  m^ns  o( possible  tnelhod^t  tiud  the  technictd  expressions, 
which  are  employed  in  the  systematic  parts  of  all  sciences ;  and 
thus  the  pupil  is  made  ac<)uainted  with  names,  the  meaning  and 
application  of  which  he  is  to  learn  only  at  some  future  time. 


TRANSCENDENTAL   DOCTRINE   OP   METHOD. 

CHAPTER  FIRST. 

TUB   DISOIPLnrji   OF  PUBB   RBA80K. 

NROATrvB  judgments — those  which  are  so  not  merely  as  re- 
gards their  logical  form,  but  in  respect  of  their  content — 
are  not  commonly  held  in  especial  respect.  Tiiey  are,  on  the 
contrary,  regarded  as  jealous  enemies  of  our  insatiable  desire 
for  knowledge  ;  and  it  almost  requires  an  apology  to  induce 
us  to  tolerate,  much  less  to  prize  and  to  respect  thum. 

All  propositions,  indeed,  may  be  loyieaUy  expressed  in  a 
negative  form ;  but,  in  relation  to  the  content  of  our  cogni- 
tion, the  peculiar  province  of  negative  judgments  is  solely  to 
prevent  error.  For  this  reason,  too,  negative  propositions, 
which  are  framed  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  false  cognitions 
where  error  is  absolutely  impossible,  are  undoubtedly  true, 
but  inane  and  senseless ;  that  is,  they  are  in  reality  purposeless* 
and  for  this  reason  often  very  ridiculous.  Such  is  the  pro< 
position  of  the  schoolman,  that  Alexander  could  not  have 
subdued  any  countiies  without  an  army. 

But  where  the  limits  of  our  possible  cognition  are  very 
much  contracted,  the  attraction  to  new  fields  of  knowledge 
ffreat,  the  illusions  to  which  the  mind  is  subject  of  the  most 
deceptive  character,  and  the  evil  consequences  of  error  of  no 
inconsiderable  magnitude, — the  negative  tiinw^wi  in  knowledge, 
wiiich  is  useful  only  to  guard  us  Hgainst  error,  is  of  lar  more 
importance  than  much  of  that  positive  instruction  which 
malces  additions  to  the  sum  of  our  knowledge.  The  restraint 
which  is  employed  to  repress,  and  fiually  to  extirpate  tite  coa« 
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stunt  inclination  to  depart  from  certain  nilep,  is  termed  DiseU 
pline.  It  is  distinguished  from  culture^  winch  aims  at  the 
formation  of  a  certain  degree  of  skill,  without  attempting  to 
repress  or  to  destroy  any  other  mental  power,  already  exist- 
ing. In  the  cultiTAtion  of  a  talent,  which  has  given  evidence 
of  an  iinpulBe  towards  self-development,  discipline  takes  a 
negative,*  culture  and  doctrine,  a  positive  part. 

That  natural  dispositions  and  talents  (such  as  imagination  and 
wit),  which  ask  a  free  and  unlimited  development,  require  in 
many  respects  the  corrective  influence  of  discipline,  every  one 
will  readily  grant.  But  it  mny  well  appear  strange,  that 
reason,  whose  proper  duty  it  is  to  prescribe  rides  of  discipline 
to  all  the  other  powers  of  the  mind,  should  itself  require  tliis 
corrective.  It  has,  in  fact,  hitherto  escaped  this  humiUation, 
only  because,  in  presence  of  its  magnificent  pretensions  and 
high  position,  no  one  could  readily  suspect  it  to  be  capable  of 
substituting  fancies  for  conceptions,  and  words  for  things. 

Reason,  when  employed  in  the  field  of  experience,  does  not 
stand  in  need  of  criticism,  because  its  principles  are  subjected 
to  the  continual  test  of  empirical  observations.  Nor  is  criti- 
cism requisite  in  the  sphere  of  mathematics,  where  the  con- 
ceptions of  reason  must  always  be  presented  in  eonereio  in  pure 
intuition,  and  baseless  or  arbitrary  assertions  are  discovered 
without  difficulty.  But  where  reason  is  not  held  in  a  plain 
track  by  the  influence  of  empirical  or  of  pure  intuition,  that 
is,  when  it  is  employed  in  the  transcendental  sphere  of  pure 
conceptions,  it  stands  in  great  need  of  discipline,  to  restrain 
its  propensity  to  overstep  the  limits  of  possible  experience, 
and  to  keep  it  from  wandering  into  error.  In  fact,  the 
utility  of  the  philosophy  of  pure  reason  is  entirely  of  this 
negative  character.  Particular  errors  may  be  corrected  bj 
particular  animadversions,  and  the  causes  of  these  errors  may 
he  eradicated  by  criticism.  But  where  we  find,  as  in  the  case 
of  pure  reason,  a  complete  system  of  illusions  and  fallacies, 

*  I  im  well  aware  that,  in  the  language  of  the  schools,  the  term  ditei^ 
plme  is  iisiialljr  eniployctl  as  synonymous  with  intirtteiion.  But  there  are 
so  many  cases  In  which  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  the  notion  of  the 
former,  as  a  course  of  corrective  training,  from  that  of  the  latter,  as  the 
communication  of  knowleflge,  and  tlie  nature  of  things  itself  demands  the 
sppropriation  of  the  most  suitahle  expressions  for  this  distinction,  that  it 
fs  my  desire  that  the  former  term  should  ncv^r  l^e  em|>loved  in  any  other 
than  a  negative  signification. 

I  V 
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elosely  connected  with  each  other  and  depending  upon  grand 
general  principles,  there  seems  to  he  required  a  peculiar  and 
negative  code  of  mental  legislation,  which,  under  the  de- 
nomination of  a  discipline,  and  founded  upon  the  nature  of 
reasou  and  the  ohjccts  of  its  exercise,  shall  constitute  a  system 
of  thorough  examination  and  testing,  which  no  fallacy  will  be 
able  to  withstand  or  escape  from,  under  whatever  disguise  or 
concealment  it  may  lurk. 

But  the  reader  must  remark  that,  in  this  the  second  division 
of  our  Transcendental  Critique,  the  discipline  of  pure  reason 
is  not  directed  to  the  content,  but  to  the  method  of  the  cog- 
nition of  pure  reason.  The  former  task  has  been  com* 
pleted  in  the  Doctrine  of  Elements.  But  there  is  so  much 
similarity  in  the  mode  of  employing  the  faculty  of  reason, 
whatever  be  the  object  to  which  it  b  applied,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  its  employment  in  the  transcendental  sphere  is  so 
essentially  di£ferent  in  kind  from  every  other,  that,  without  the 
warning  negative  influence  of  a  discipline  specially  directed  to 
that  end,  the  errors  are  unavoidable  which  spring  from  the 
unskilful  employment  of  the  methods  which  are  originated  by 
reason  but  which  are  out  of  place  in  this  sphere. 

CHAPTER  FIRST. 

S£CTIOK  F1II8T. 

The  Discipline  o/Pure  Reason  in  the  sphere  of  Dogmatism, 

The  science  of  Mathematics  presents  the  most  brilliant  ex-> 
ample  of  tlie  extension  of  the  sphere  of  pure  reason  without 
the  aid  of  experience.  Examples  are  always  contagious ;  and 
they  exert  an  especial  influence  on  the  same  faculty,  which  na- 
turally flatters  itself  that  it  will  have  the  same  good  fortune  in 
other  cases,  as  fell  to  its  lot  in  one  fortunate  instance.  Hence 
pure  reason  hopes  to  be  able  to  extend  its  empire  in  the  trans- 
cendental sphere  with  equal  success  and  security,  especially 
when  it  applies  the  same  method  which  was  attended  with  such 
brilliant  results  in  the  science  of  Mathematics.  It  is,  there- 
fore, of  the  highest  importance  for  us  to  know,  whether  the 
method  of  arriving  at  demonstrative  certainty,  which  is  termed 
mathetnatieal,  be  identical  with  that  by  which  we  endeavour  to 
attain  the  same  degree  of  certainty  in  philosophy,  and  which 
is  termed  in  that  science  dogma ticaL 
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Philosophical  cognition  i»  the  cognition  of  reason  by  mean* 
of  conceptiom ;  mathematical  coenition  is  cognition  by  meant 
of  the  conBtruction  of  conceptions.  llie  construction  of 
a  conception  is  the  presentation  a  priori  of  the  intuition 
which  corresponds  to  the  conception.  For  this  purpose  a 
non-empirical  intuition  is  requisite,  which,  as  an  intuition,  is 
an  individual  object ;  while,  as  the  construction  of  a  concep- 
tion (a  general  representation),  it  must  be  seen  to  be  uniTcr- 
sally  TAlid  for  all  the  possible  intuitions  which  rank  under 
that  conception.  Thus  I  construct  a  triangle,  by  the  presentar 
tion  of  the  object  which  corresponds  to  this  conception,  either 
by  mere  imagmation — in  pure  intuition,  or  upon  paper — in 
empirical  intuition,  in  both  cases  completely  a  priori,  without 
borrowinff  the  type  of  that  figure  from  anv  experience.  The 
individual  figure  drawn  upon  paper  is  empirical ;  but  it  serves, 
notwithstanding,  to  indicate  the  conception,  even  in  its  univer- 
sality, because  in  this  empirical  intuition  we  keep  our  eye 
merely  on  the  act  of  the  construction  of  the  conception,  and 
pay  no  attention  to  the  various  modes  of  determining  it,  for 
example,  its  sise,  the  length  of  its  sides,  the  size  of  its  angles, 
these  not  in  the  least  affecting  the  essential  character  of  the 
conception. 

Philosophical  cognition,  accordingly,  regards  the  particular 
only  in  tlie  general ;  mathematical  the  general  in  the  particu- 
lar, nay,  in  the  individual.  This  is  done,  however,  entirely 
a  priori  and  by  means  of  pure  reason,  so  that,  as  this  indi- 
vidual figure  is  determined  under  certain  universal  condi- 
tions of  construction,  the  object  of  the  conception,  to  which 
this  individual  figure  corresponds  as  its  schema,  must  be 
cogitated  as  universally  determined. 

The  essential  difference  of  these  two  modes  of  cognition 
consists,  therefore,  in  this  formal  quality ;  it  does  not  regard 
the  diflference  of  the  matter  or  objects  of  both.  Those  thinkers 
who  aim  at  distinguishing  philosophy  from  mathematics  by 
asserting  that  the  former  has  to  do  with  quality  merely,  and 
the  latter  with  quantity,  have  mistaken  the  effect  for  the  cause- 
llie  reason  why  mathematical  cognition  can  relate  only  to 
quantity,  is  to  be  found  in  its  form  alone.  For  it  is  the  con- 
ception of  quantities  only  that  is  capable  of  being  constructed, 
that  is,  presented  a  priori  in  intuition ;  while  qualities  cannot  be 
given  in  any  other  than  an  empirical  intuition.     Hence  the 

V  V  2 
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cognition  of  qualities  by  reason  is  possible  only  through  con« 
captions.  No  one  can  find  an  intuition  which  shall  correspond 
to  the  conception  of  reality^  except  in  experience  ;  it  cannot  be 
presented  to  the  mind  a  j9rtort,and  antecedently  to  the  empirical 
consciousness  of  a  reality.  We  can  form  an  intuition,  by  means 
of  the  mere  conception  of  it,  of  a  cone,  without  the  aid  of  ex- 
perience ;  but  the  colour  of  the  cone  we  cannot  know  except 
from  experience.  I  cannot  present  an  intuition  of  a  cause, 
except  in  an  example,  which  experience  offers  to  me.  Besides, 
philosophy,  as  well  as  mathematics,  treats  of  quantities ;  as, 
for  example,  of  totality,  infinity,  and  so  on.  Mathematics, 
too,  treats  of  the  difference  of  lines  and  surfaces — as  spaces 
of  different  quality,  of  the  continuity  of  extension — as  a  quality 
thereof.  But,  although  in  such  cases  they  have  a  common 
object,  the  mode  in  which  reason  considers  that  object  is  very 
different  in  philosophy  from  what  it  is  in  mathematics.  The 
former  confines  itself  to  the  general  conceptions ;  the  latter 
can  do  nothing  with  a  mere  conception,  it  hastens  to  intuition. 
In  this  intuition  it  regards  the  conception  in  concreto,  not 
empirically,  but  in  an  a  priori  intuition,  which  it  has  con- 
structed ;  and  in  which,  all  the  results  which  follow  from  the 
general  conditions  of  tlie  construction  of  the  conception,  are 
in  all  cases  valid  for  the  object  of  the  constructed  conception. 
Suppose  that  the  conception  of  a  triangle  is  given  to  a  phi- 
losopher, and  that  he  is  required  to  discover,  by  the  philoso- 
phical method,  what  relation  the  sum  of  its  angles  bears  to 
a  right  angle.  He  has  nothing  before  him  but  the  concep- 
tion of  a  figure  enclosed  within  three  right  lines,  and,  conse- 
Quently,  with  the  same  number  of  angles.  He  may  analyze 
the  conception  of  a  right  line,  of  an  angle,  or  of  the  number 
three  as  long  as  he  pleases,  but  he  will  not  discover  any  pro- 
perties not  contained  in  these  conceptions.  But,  if  this  ques- 
tion is  proposed  to  a  geometrician,  he  at  once  begins  by  con- 
structing a  triangle.*  He  knows  that  two  right  angles  are 
equal  to  the  sum  of  all  the  contiguous  angles  which  proceed 
from  one  point  in  a  straight  line  ;  and  he  goes  on  to  produce 
one  side  of  his  triangle,  thus  forming  two  adjacent  angles  which 
are  together  equal  to  two  right  angles.  He  then  divides  the 
exterior  of  these  angles,  by  drawing  a  line  parallel  with  the 

*  BitUer  in  hit  own  mind — in  pure  intuition,  or  upon  paper — in  eon 
^cal  intuition. — TV. 
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Opposite  Bide  of  the  triangle,  and  immediately  perceives  that  he 
lias  thus  got  an  exterior  adjacent  angle  which  is  equal  to  the  in- 
terior. Proceeding  in  this  way,  through  a  chain  of  inferences, 
and  always  on  the  ground  of  intuition,  he  arrives  at  a  clear 
and  universally  valid  solution  of  the  question. 

But  mathematics  does  not  confine  itself  to  the  construction 
of  quantities  {quanta),  as  in  the  case  of  geometry ;  it  occupies 
itself  with  pure  quantity  also  {quantitas),  as  in  the  case  of 
algehra,  where  complete  abstraction  is  made  of  tlie  properties 
of  the  object  indicated  by  the  conception  of  quantity.  In 
algebra,  a  certain  method  of  notation  by  signs  is  adopted,  and 
these  indicate  the  different  possible  constructions  of  quantities, 
the  extraction  of  roots,  and  so  on.  After  having  thus  denoted 
the  general  conception  of  quantities,  according  to  their  different 
relations,  the  different  operations  by  which  quantity  or  number 
is  increased  or  diminished  are  presented  in  intuition  in  accord- 
ance with  general  rules.  Thus,  when  one  quantity  is  to  be 
divided  by  another,  the  signs  which  denote  both  are  placed  in 
the  form  peculiar  to  the  operation  of  division  ;  and  thus  alge- 
bra, by  means  of  a  symbolical  construction  of  quantity,  just 
as  geometry,  with  its  ostensive  or  geometrical  construction 
(a  construction  of  the  objects  themselves),  arrives  at  results 
which  discursive  cognition  cannot  hope  to  reach  by  the  aid  of 
mere  conceptions. 

Now,  what  is  the  cause  of  this  difference  in  the  fortune  of 
the  philosopher  and  the  mathematician,  the  former  of  whom 
follows  the  path  of  conceptions,  while  the  latter  pursues  that 
of  intuitions,  which  he  represents,  a  priori,  in  correspondence 
with  his  conceptions.  The  cause  is  evident,  from  what  has 
been  already  demonstrated  in  the  introduction  to  this  Critique. 
We  do  not,  in  the  present  case,  want  to  discover  analytical 
propositions,  which  may  be  produced  merely  by  analysing  our 
conceptions — for  in  this  the  philosopher  would  have  the  ad- 
vantage over  his  rival ;  we  aim  at  the  discovery  of  synthetical 
propositions — such  synthetical  propositions,  moreover,  as  can 
be  cognized  a  priori,  I  must  not  confine  myself  to  that 
which  I  actually  cogitate  in  my  conception  of  a  triangle,  for 
this  is  nothing  more  than  the  mere  definition  ;  I  must  try  to 
go  beyond  that,  and  to  arrive  at  properties  which  are  not 
contained  in,  although  they  belong  to,  the  conception.  Now, 
Ibia  is  impossible,  unless  I  determine  the  object  present  t« 
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my  mind  according  to  the  conditions,  either  of  empirical,  or  of 
pare  intuition.  In  the  former  case,  I  should  ha^ean  empirical 
proposition  (arrived  at  by  actual  measurement  of  the  angles 
of  the  triangle),  whicli  ivould  possess  neither  universality  nor 
necessity ;  but  that  would  be  of  no  value.  In  the  latter,  1  pro- 
ceed by  geometrical  construction,  by  means  of  which  I  collect, 
in  a  pure  intuition,  just  as  1  would  in  an  empirical  intuition, 
all  the  various  properties  which  belong  to  the  schema  of  a  tri- 
angle in  general,  and  consequently  to  its  conception,  and  thus 
construct  synthetical  propositions  which  possess  the  attribute 
of  universality. 

It  would  be  vain  to  philosophize  upon  the  triangle,  that  is, 
to  reflect  on  it  discursively ;  1  should  get.no  farther  than  the 
definition  with  which  I  had  been  obliged  to  set  out.  There 
are  certainly  transcendental  synthetical  propositions  which 
are  framed  by  means  of  pure  conceptions,  and  which  form  tlie 
peculiar  distinction  of  philosophy ;  but  these  do  not  relate  to 
any  particular  thing,  but  to  a  thing  in  general,  and  enounce 
the  conditions  under  which  the  perception  of  it  may  become  a 
part  of  possible  experience.  But  the  science  of  mathematics 
naa  nothing  to  do  with  such  questions,  nor  with  the  question 
of  existence  in  any  fashion ;  it  is  concerned  merely  with  the 
properties  of  objects  in  themselves,  only  in  so  far  as  these  are 
connected  with  the  conception  of  Uie  objects. 

In  the  above  example,  we  have  merely  attempted  to  show 
the  great  difference  which  exists  between  the  discursive  em- 
ployment of  reason  in  the  sphere  of  conceptions,  and  its  intui- 
tive exercise  by  means  of  the  construction  of  conceptions. 
The  question  naturally  arises — ^what  is  tlie  cause  wiiich  neces- 
sitates this  twofold  exercise  of  reason,  and  how  are  we  to 
discover  whether  it  is  the  philosophical  or  the  mathematical 
method  which  reason  is  pursuing  in  an  argument  T 

All  our  knowledge  relates,  finally,  to  possible  intuitions,  for 
it  is  these  alone  tliat  present  objects  to  tlie  mind.  An  a 
nriori  or  non-empirical  conception  contains  either  a  pure 
intuition — and  in  this  case  it  can  be  constructed  ;  or  it  con- 
tains nothing  but  the  synthesis  of  possible  intuitions,  which 
are  not  given  a  priori.  In  this  latter  case,  it  may  help  us  to 
form  synthetical  a  priori  judgments,  but  only  in  the  discur- 
sive method,  by  conceptions,  not  in  the  intuitive,  by  means  of 
the  construction  of  conceptions. 
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The  only  a  priori  intuition  is  that  of  the  pare  form  of 
phnnomena — space  and  time.  A  conception  of  space  and 
time  as  quanta  may  be  presented  a  priori  in  intuition,  that  is» 
constructed,  either  along  with  their  quality  (figure),  or  as 
pure  quantity  (the  mere  synthesis  of  the  homogeneous),  bv 
means  of  number.  But  the  matter  of  phsenomena,  by  which 
ihinffs  are  given  in  space  and  time,  can  be  presented  only  in 
perception,  a  posteriori.  The  only  conception  which  repre- 
sents a  priori  this  empirical  content  of  phaenomena,  is  the 
conception  of  a  thirtff  in  general ;  and  the  a  priori  synthetical 
cognition  of  this  conception  can  give  us  nothing  more  than 
the  rule  for  the  synthesis  of  that  which  may  be  contained  in 
the  corresponding  a  posteriori  perception ;  it  is  utterly  inade- 
quate to  present  an  a  priori  intuition  of  the  real  object,  which 
must  necessarily  be  empirical. 

Synthetical  propositions,  which  relate  to  things  in  general, 
an  a  priori  intuition  of  which  is  impossible,  are  transcen-* 
dental.  For  this  reason  transcendental  propositions  cannot 
be  framed  by  means  of  the  construction  of  conceptions  ;  they 
are  a  priori,  and  based  entirely  on  conceptions  themselves. 
They  contain  merely  the  rule,  by  which  we  are  to  seek  in  the 
world  of  perception  or  experience  the  synthetical  unity  of 
that  which  cannot  be  intuited  a  priori.  But  they  are  incom- 
petent to  present  any  of  the  conceptions  which  appear  in 
them  in  an  a  priori  intuition  ;  tliese  can  be  given  only  a  pos- 
teriori, in  experience,  which,  however,  is  itself  possible  only 
through  these  synthetical  principles. 

If  we  are  to  form  a  synthetical  judgment  regarding  a  con- 
ception, we  must  go  beyond  it,  to  the  intuition  in  which  it  is 
given.  If  we  keep  to  what  is  contained  in  the  conception,  the 
judgment  is  merely  analytical — it  is  merely  an  explanation  of 
what  we  have  cogitated  in  the  conception.  But  I  can  pass 
from  the  conception  to  the  pure  or  empirical  intuition  which 
corresponds  to  it.  I  can  proceed  to  examine  my  conception 
in  eoncreto,  and  to  cognize,  either  a  priori  or  a  posteriori, 
what  I  find  in  the  object  of  the  conception.  The  former — a 
priori  cognition — is  rational-mathematical  cognition  by  means 
of  the  construction  of  the  conception ;  the  latter — a  posteriori 
cognition — is  purely  empirical  cognition,  wliich  does  not 
possess  the  attributes  of  necessity  and  universality.  Thus  I 
may  analyse  the  conception  I  have  of  gold ;  but  I  gain  no 
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new  information  from  Hub  analysis,  I  merely  enumerate  the 
different  properties  which  1  had  connected  with  the  notion  in- 
dicated hy  the  word.  My  knowledge  has  gained  in  logical 
clearness  and  arrangement,  hut  no  addition  has  been  made  to 
it.  But  if  I  take  the  matter  which  is  indicated  by  this  name, 
and  submit  it  to  the  examination  of  my  senses,  I  am  enabled 
to  form  several  synthetical— although  still  empirical — propo 
aitions.  The  mathematical  conception  of  a  triangle  I  should 
construct,  that  is,  present  a  priori  in  intuition,  and  in  this 
way  attain  to  rational-synthetical  cognition.  But  when  the 
transcendental  conception  of  reality,  or  substance,  or  power 
is  presented  to  my  mind,  I  find  that  it  docs  not  relate  to 
or  indicate  either  an  empirical  or  pure  intuition,  but  that  it 
indicates  merely  the  synthesis  of  empirical  intuitions,  which 
cannot  of  course  be  given  a  priori.  The  synthesis  in  such  a 
conception  cannot  proceed  a  priori — without  the  aid  of  expe- 
rience— to  the  intuition  which  corresponds  to  the  conception ; 
and,  for  this  reason,  none  of  these  conceptions  can  produce  a 
determinative  synthetical  proposition,  they  can  never  present 
more  than  a  principle  of  the  synthesis*  of  possible  empirical 
intuitions.  A  transcendental  proposition  is,  therefore,  a  syn- 
thetical cognition  of  reason  by  means  of  pure  conceptions  and 
the  discursive  method,  and  it  renders  possible  all  synthetical 
unity  in  empirical  cognition,  though  it  cannot  present  us  with 
any  intuition  a  priori. 

There  is  thus  a  twofold  exercise  of  reason.  Both  modes 
have  the  properties  of  universality  and  an  a  priori  origin  in 
common,  but  are,  in  their  procedure,  of  widely  different  cha- 
racter. The  reason  of  this  is,  that  in  the  world  of  phseno- 
mena,  in  which  alone  objects  are  presented  to  our  minds,  there 
are  two  main  elements — the  form  of  intuition  (space  and 
time),  which  can  be  cognized  and  determined  completely 
a  priori,  and  the  matter  or  content — that  which  is  presented 
in  space  and  time,  and  which,  consequently,  contains  a  some- 

*  In  the  case  of  the  conception  of  cause,  I  do  really  go  beyond  the  em- 
pirical conception  of  an  event — but  not  to  the  intuition  wliich  presents 
this  conception  m  ecneretOf  but  only  to  the  time-conditions,  which  may 
be  found  in  experience  to  correspond  to  the  conception.  My  procedure 
iff,  therefore,  strictly  according  to  conceptions  ;  I  cannot  in  a  case  of  this 
kind  employ  the  construction  of  conceptions,  because  the  conception  is 
merely  a  rule  for  the  synthesis  of  perceptions,  which  are  not  pure  iutu*>> 
tioMi  and  which,  therefore,  cannot  be  given  a  priori. 
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tbing — an  existence  correBponding  to  oar  poxrera  of  neDiatioii* 
As  regards  the  latter,  vkich  can  never  be  given  in  a  deter- 
minate mode  except  by  experience,  there  are  no  «  priori  no- 
tions ivhich  relate  to  it,  except  the  nndetermined  conceptioui 
of  the  syntheais  of  possible  sensations,  in  so  far  as  these 
belong  (in  a  possible  experience*)  to  the  unity  of  consciousness. 
As  regards  the  former,  we  can  determine  our  conceptions 
a  priori  in  intuition,  inasmuch  as  we  are  ourselves  the  creators 
of  the  objects  of  the  conceptions  in  space  and  time — these  ob- 
jects being  regarded  simply  as  quanta.   In  the  one  case,  reason 
proceeds  according  to  conceptions,  and  can  do  nothing  more 
than  subject  phtcnomena  to  these — which  can  only  be  deter- 
mined empirically,  that  is,  a  posteriori — ^in  conformity,  however, 
with  thone  conceptions  as  the  rules  of  all  empirical  synthesis. 
In  the  other  case,  reason  proceeds  by  the  construction  of  con- 
ceptions ;  and,  as  these  conceptions  relate  to  an  a  priori  in- 
tuition, tliey  may  be  given  and  determined  in   pure  intuition 
a  priori^  and  without  the  aid  of  empirical  data.     The  exa- 
mination and  consideration  of  everything  that  exists  in  space 
or  time — ^whether  it  is  a  quantum  or  not,  in  how  far  the  par- 
ticular something  (which  fills  space  or  time)  is  a  primary  sub- 
stratum, or  a  mere  determination  of  some  other  existence, 
whether  it  relates  to  anything  else— either  as  cause  or  effect, 
whether  its  existence  is  isolated  or  in  reciprocal  connection 
with  and  dependence  upon  others,   the  possibility  of  this  ex- 
istence, its  reality  and  necessity  or  their  op|K)sites, — all  these 
form  part  of  the  cognition  of  reason  on  the  ground  of  concep- 
tions, and  this  cognition  is  termed  philosophical.     But  to  de- 
termine a  priori  an  intuition  in  space  (its  figure),  to  divide 
time  into  periods,  or  merely  to  cognize  the  quantity  of  an  in- 
tuition in  space  and  time,  and  to  determine  it  by  number, — 
all  this  is  an  operation  of  reason  by  means  of  the  construction 
of  conceptions,  and  is  called  mathematical. 

The  success  which  attends  the  efforts  of  reason  in  the  sphere, 
of  mathematics,  naturally  fosters  the  expectation  that  the 
same  good  fortune  will  be  its  lot,  if  it  applies  the  mathematical 
method  in  other  regions  of  mental  endeavour  besides  that  of 
qtiantities.  Its  success  is  thus  great,  because  it  can  sup« 
port  all  its  conceptions  by  a  priori  intuitions,  and  in  this  way» 
make  itself  a  master,  as  it  were,  over  nature;  while  pure 
philosophy,  with  its  a  priori  discursive  conceptions,  buugloe 
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about  iu  the  vorld  of  nature,  and  cannot  accredit  or  show 
any  a  priori  evidence  of  the  reality  of  theae  conceptions. 
Masters  in  the  science  of  mathematics  are  confident  of  the 
success  of  this  method ;  indeed,  it  is  a  common  persuasion, 
that  it  is  capable  of  being  applied  to  any  subject  of  human 
thought.  They  have  hardly  ever  reflected  or  philosophiied 
on  their  favourite  science — a  task  of  great  difficulty ;  and  the 
specific  difference  between  the  two  modes  of  employing  the 
faculty  of  reason  has  never  entered  their  thoughts.  Rules 
current  in  the  field  of  common  experience,  and  which  com- 
mon sense  stamps  everywhere  with  its  approval,  are  regarded 
by  them  as  axiomatic.  From  what  source  the  conceptions  of 
space  and  time,  with  which  (as  the  only  primitive  quanta) 
they  have  to  deal,  enter  their  minds,  is  a  Question  which  they 
do  not  trouble  themselves  to  answer ;  ana  they  think  it  just 
as  unnecessary  to  examine  into  the  origin  of  the  pure  concep- 
tions of  the  understanding  and  the  extent  of  their  validity. 
All  they  have  to  do  with  tliem  is  to  employ  them.  In  idl 
this  they  are  perfectly  nght,  if  they  do  not  overstep  the  limits 
of  the  sphere  of  nature.  But  they  pass,  unconsciously,  from 
the  world  of  sense  to  the  insecure  ground  of  pure  transcen- 
dental conceptions  (instabiiis  tellus,  innabiiis  nn^a),  where  they 
can  neither  stand  nor  swim,  and  where  the  tracks  of  their  foot- 
steps are  obliterated  by  time  -,  while  the  march  of  mathematics 
is  pursued  on  a  broad  and  magnificent  highway,  which  the  latest 
posterity  shall  frequent  without  fear  of  danger  or  impediment. 
As  we  have  taken  upon  us  the  task  of  determining,  clearly 
and  certainly,  tlie  limits  of  pure  reason  in  the  sphere  ot 
transcendentidism,  and  as  the  efforts  of  reason  in  this  direction 
are  persisted  in,  even  after  the  plainest  and  most  expressive 
warnings,  hope  still  beckoning  us  past  the  limits  of  experi- 
ence into  the  splendours  of  the  intellectual  world, — it  becomes 
necessary  to  cut  away  tlie  last  anchor  of  this  fallacious  and 
fantastic  hope.  We  shall  accordingly  show  that  the  mathe- 
matical method  is  unattended  in  the  sphere  of  philosophy  by 
the  least  advantage — except,  perhaps,  that  it  more  plainly 
exhibits  its  own  inadequacy, — that  geometry  and  philosophy 
are  two  quite  different  things,  although  they  go  hand  in  hand 
in  the  field  of  natural  science,  and,  consequently,  that  thi 
procedure  of  the  one  can  never  be  imitated  by  the  other. 
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The  eTidence  of  matlieroatics  rests  upon  deiinitionB,  Bzioms, 
and  demonstrations.  I  shall  be  satisfied  with  showing  that 
none  of  these  forms  can  be  employed  or  imitated  in  philosophy 
in  the  sense  in  which  they  are  understood  by  mathematicians ; 
and  that  the  geometrician,  if  he  employs  his  method  in 
philosophy,  will  succeed  only  in  building  card-castles,  while 
the  employment  of  the  philosophical  method  in  mathema- 
tics, can  result  in  nothing  but  mere  verbiage.  The  essential 
business  of  philosophy,  indeed,  is  to  mark  out  the  limits  of 
the  science ;  and  even  the  mathematician,  unless  his  talent  is 
naturally  circumscribed  and  limited  to  this  particular  depart* 
ment  of  knowledge,  cannot  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  warnings  of 
philosophy,  or  set  himself  above  its  direction. 

1.  Of  Definitions, — A  definition  is,  as  the  term  itself  indi- 
cates, the  representation,  upon  primary  grounds,  of  the  complete 
conception  of  a  thing  within  its  own  limits.*  Accordingly, 
an  empirical  conception  cannot  be  defined,  it  can  only  be 
explained.  For,  as  there  are  in  such  a  conception  only  a 
certain  number  of  marks  or  signs,  which  denote  a  certain 
cinss  of  sensuous  objects,  we  can  never  be  sure  that  we  do 
not  cogitate  under  the  word  which  indicates  the  same  object, 
at  one  time  a  greater,  at  another  a  smaller  number  of  signs. 
Thus,  one  person  may  cogitate  in  his  conception  of  gold,  in 
addition  to  its  properties  of  weight,  colour,  m&lleabihty,  that 
of  resisting  rust,  while  another  person  may  be  ignorant  of  thia 
quality.  We  employ  certain  signs  only  so  long  as  we  ri^quire 
them  for  the  sake  of  distinction ;  new  observations  abstract 
some  and  add  new  ones,  so  that  an  empirical  conception  never 
remains  within  permanent  limits.  It  is,  in  fact,  useless  to 
define  a  conception  of  this  kind.  If,  for  example,  we  are 
speaking  of  water  and  its  properties,  we  do  not  stop  at  what 
we  actually  think  by  the  word  water,  but  proceed  to  observa- 
tion and  experiment;   and  the  word,  with  the  few  signs 

*  The  deAnition  roust  describe  the  conception  eon^kielf,  that  ii,  omit 
none  of  the  marks  or  signs  of  which  it  is  composed ;  wUhm  Hi  own  iimiitf 
that  is,  it  roust  be  precise,  and  enumerate  no  more  signa  than  belong  to 
the  conception  ;  and  on  primary  groundi^  that  is  to  say,  the  limitation  ol 
the  bounds  of  the  conception  must  not  be  deduced  from  other  concep- 
tion8>  as  in  this  case  a  proof  voold  be  necessary,  and  the  ao-called 
deAnition  would  be  incapable  of  taking  its  place  at  the  head  ol  all  the 
Jadgroenta  we  have  to  form  regarding  an  object. 
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attached  to  it,  is  more  properly  a  designation  than  a  concep- 
tion of  the  thing.  A  definition  in  this  case,  would  evidently 
he  nothing  more  than  a  determination  of  the  word.  In  tlie 
second  place,  no  a  priori  conception,  such  as  those  of  suh* 
stance,  cause,  right,  fitness,  and  so  on,  can  be  defined.  For 
I  can  never  be  sure,  that  the  clear  representation  of  a  given 
conception  (which  is  given  in  a  confused  state)  has  been  fully 
developed,  until  I  know  that  the  representation  is  adequate 
with  its  object.  But,  inasmuch  as  the  conception,  as  it  is 
presented  to  the  mind,  may  contain  a  number  of  obscure 
representations,  which  wo  do  not  observe  in  our  analysis, 
although  we  employ  them  in  our  application  of  the  concep- 
tion, 1  can  never  be  sure  that  my  analysis  is  complete,  while 
examples  may  make  this  probable,  although  they  can  never 
demonstrate  the  fact.  Instead  of  the  word  dtf/inition,  I  should 
rather  employ  the  term  expontion — a  more  modest  expression, 
which  the  critic  may  accept  without  surrendering  his  doubts 
as  to  the  completeness  of  the  analysis  of  any  such  concep- 
tion. As,  therefore,  neither  empirical  nor  a  priori  concept 
tions  are  capable  of  definition,  we  have  to  see  whether  the 
only  other  kind  of  conceptions — arbitrary  conceptions — can 
be  subjected  to  this  mental  operation.  Such  a  conception 
can  always  be  defined ;  for  I  must  know  thoroughly  what  I 
wished  to  cogitate  in  it,  as  it  was  I  who  created  it,  and  it  was 
not  given  to  my  mind  either  by  the  nature  of  my  understand- 
ing or  by  experience.  At  the  same  time,  I  cannot  say  that, 
by  such  a  definition,  I  have  defined  a  real  object.  If  the 
conception  is  based  upon  empirical  conditions,  if,  for  example, 
I  have  a  conception  of  a  clock  for  a  ship,  this  arbitrary  con- 
ception does  not  assure  me  of  the  existence  or  even  of  tlie 
possibility  of  the  object.  My  definition  of  such  a  conception 
would  with  more  propriety  be  termed  a  declaration  of  a  pro- 
ject than  a  definition  of  an  object.  There  are  no  other 
conceptions  which  can  bear  definition,  except  tliose  which 
contain  an  arbitrary  synthesis,  which  can  be  constructed  a 
priori.  Consequently,  the  science  of  mathematics  alone 
possesses  definitions.  For  the  object  here  thought  is  pre- 
sented a  priori  in  intuition ;  an4  thus  it  can  never  contain 
more  or  less  than  the  conception,  because  the  conception  o( 
the  object  has  been  given  by  the  definition — and  primarily, 
that  is,  without  deriving  the  definition  from  any  other  sourco« 
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PhiloBophicnl  definitions  nre,  therefore,  merely  expositions  of 
given  conceptions,  wliile  mntliemnticn!  definitions  are  con- 
structions of  conceptions  originnlly  formed  by  the  mind  itself; 
the  former  are  produced  by  analysis,  the  completeness  of 
which  is  never  demonstratively  certain,  the  latter  by  a  syn- 
thesis. In  a  mathematical  definition  the  conception  y^formetf^ 
in  a  philosophical  definition  it  is  only  explained.  From  this 
it  follows : 

a.  That  we  must  not  imitate,  in  philosophy,  the  mathe- 
matical usage  of  commencing  with  definitions — except  by  way 
of  hypothesis  or  experiment.  For,  as  all  so-called  philoso- 
phical definitions  are  merely  analyses  of  given  conceptions, 
these  conceptions,  although  only  in  a  confused  form,  must 
precede  the  analysis  ;  and  the  incomplete  exposition  must  pre- 
cede the  complete,  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  draw  certain  in- 
ferences from  the  characteristics  which  an  incomplete  analysis 
has  enabled  us  to  discover,  before  we  attain  to  the  complete 
expositi.on  or  definition  of  the  conception.  In  one  word,  a 
full  and  clear  definition  ought,  in  philosophy,  rather  tq  form 
the  conclusion  than  the  commencement  of  our  labours.*  In 
mathematics,  on  the  contrary,  we  cannot  have  a  conception 
prior  to  the  definition  ;  it  is  the  definition  which  gives  us  the 
conception,  and  it  must  for  this  reason  form  the  commence- 
ment of  every  chain  of  mathematical  reasoning. 

h..  Mathematical  definitions  cannot  be  erroneous.  For  the 
conception  is  given  only  in  and  through  the  definition,  and 
thus  it  contains  only  what  has  been  cogitated  in  the  definition. 
But  although  a  definition  cannot  be  incorrect,  as  regards  its 
content,  an  error  may  sometimes,  although  seldom,  creep  into 
the  form.  This  error  consists  in  a  want  of  precision.  Thus 
the  common  definition  of  a  circle  —  that  it  is  a  curved 
line,  every  point  in  which  is  equally  distant  from    another 

*  Philosophy  abounds  in  faulty  deAnitions,  especially  soch  ts  contain 
some  of  the  elements  requisite  to  form  a  complete  definition.  If  a  con- 
ception could  not  be  employed  in  reasoning  before  it  had  been  defined,  it 
would  fare  ill  with  all  philosophical  thought.  But,  as  incompletely  defined 
conceptions  may  always  be  employed  without  detriment  to  truth,  so  far  as 
our  analysis  of  the  elements  contained  in  them  proceeds,  imperfect  defi- 
nitions, that  is,  propositions  which  are  properly  not  definitions,  but  merely 
approximations  thereto,  may  he  used  with  great  advantage.  In  ma- 
thematics, definition  tietongs  ad  esse,  in  philosophy  ad  meUtu  esse.  It 
is  a  difllcnlt  task  to  construct  a  proper  definition.  Jurists  are  still  without 
a  complete  definition  of  the  idea  of  right. 
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Soint  called  the  centre  —  is  faulty,  from  the  fact  that  the 
etermiuation  indicated  by  the  word  curved  ia  superfluous. 
For  there  ought  to  be  a  particular  theorem,  Mrhicu  may  be 
easily  proyed  from  the  definition,  to  the  efifect  that  CTcry  hne, 
which  uas  all  its  points  at  equal  distances  from  another  point, 
must  be  a  curved  line — that  is,  tliat  not  even  the  smallest  part 
of  it  can  be  straight  Analytical  definitions,  on  the  other 
hand,  may  be  erroneous  in  many  respects,  either  by  the  in- 
troduction of  signs  which  do  not  actuidly  exist  in  the  concep- 
tion, or  by  wanting  in  that  completeness  which  forms  the  es« 
•ential  of  a  definition.  In  the  latter  case,  the  definition  is 
necessarily  defective,  because  we  can  never  be  fully  certain  of 
the  completeness  of  our  analysis.  For  these  reasons,  the  me- 
thod of  definition  employed  in  mathematics  cannot  be  imitated 
in  philosophy. 

2.  0/  Axioms,  These,  in  so  far  as  they  are  immediately 
certain,  are  a  priori  synthetical  principles.  Now,  one  con- 
ception cannot  be  connected  synthetically  and  yet  immediately 
with  another  ;  because,  if  we  wish  to  proceed  out  of  and  beyond 
a  conception,  a  third  mediating  cognition  is  necessary.  And, 
as  philosophy  is  a  cognition  of  reason  by  the  aid  of  concep- 
tions alone,  there  is  to  be  found  in  it  no  principle  which  de- 
serves to  be  called  an  axiom.  Mathematics,  on  the  other  hand, 
may  possess  axioms,  because  it  can  always  connect  the  pre- 
dicates of  an  object  a  priori^  and  without  any  mediating  term, 
by  means  of  the  construction  of  conceptions  in  intuition. 
Such  is  the  case  with  the  proposition,  three  points  can  always 
lie  in  a  plane.  On  the  other  hand,  no  synthetical  principle 
which  is  based  upon  couceptions,  can  ever  be  immediately 
certain,  (for  example,  the  proposition,  Bverything  that  hap- 
pens has  a  cause),  because  I  require  a  mediating  term  to  con- 
nect the  two  conceptions  of  event  and  cause — namely,  the  con- 
dition of  time-determiuation  in  an  experience,  and  I  cannot 
cognize  any  such  principle  immediately  and  from  conceptions 
alone.  Discursive  principles  are,  accordingly,  very  different 
from  intuitive  principles  or  axioms.  The  former  always  re- 
quire deduction,  which  in  the  case  of  the  latter  may  be  alto- 
gether dispensed  with.  Axioms  are,  for  this  reason,  always 
self-evident,  while  philosophical  principles,  whatever  may  be 
the  degree  of  certainty  they  posse^is,  cannot  lay  any  claim  to 
such  a  distinction.     No  synthetical  proposition  of  pure  trans- 
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cendental  reason  can  be  bo  eTident,  as  \»  often  rashly  enough 
declared,  as  the  statement,  ttoiee  two  are /our.  It  is  true  that 
in  the  Analytic  I  introduced  into  the  list  of  principles  of  the 
pure  understanding,  certain  axioms  of  intuition ;  but  the  prin- 
ciple there  discussed  was  not  itself  an  axiom,  but  served  merely 
to  present  the  principle  of  the  possibility  of  axioms  in  general, 
while  it  was  really  nothing  more  than  a  principle  based  upon 
conceptions.  For  it  is  one  part  of  the  duty  of  transcendental 
philosophy  to  establish  the  possibility  of  mathematics  itself. 
rhiloBophy  possesses,  then,  no  axioms,  and  has  no  right  to 
impose  its  d  priori  principles  upon  Uiought,  until  it  has 
established  their  authority  and  validity  by  a  thorough-going 
deduction. 

3.  0/  DemonstraiionB,  Only  an  apodeictic  proof,  based 
upon  intuition,  can  be  termed  a  demonstration.  Experience 
teaches  us  what  is,  but  it  cannot  conyince  us  that  it  might 
have  been  otherwise.  Hence  a  proof  upon  empirical  grounds 
cannot  be  apodeictic.  A  priori  conceptions,  in  discursive  cogni- 
tion, can  never  produce  intuitive  certainty  or  evidence,  however 
certain  the  judgment  they  present  may  be.  Mathematics  alone, 
therefore,  contains  demonstrations,  because  it  does  not  deduce 
its  cognition  from  conceptions,  but  from  the  construction  of 
conceptions,  that  is,  from  intuition,  which  can  be  given  a  priori 
in  accordance  with  conceptions.  The  metliod  of  algebra,  in 
equations,  from  which  the  correct  answer  is  deduced  by  re- 
duction, is  a  kind  of  construction — not  geometrical,  but  by 
symbols — in  which  all  conceptions,  especi^ly  those  of  the  re- 
lations of  quantities,  are  represented  in  intuition  by  signs ; 
and  thus  the  conclusions  in  that  science  are  secured  from  errors 
by  the  fact  that  every  proof  is  submitted  to  ocular  evidence. 
Philosophical  cognition  does  not  possess  this  advantage,  it 
being  required  to  consider  the  general  always  in  abHracto  (by 
means  of  conceptions),  while  mathematics  can  always  consider 
it  in  eonereto  (in  an  individual  intuition),  and  at  tlie  same  time 
by  means  of  a  priori  representation,  whereby  all  errors  are  ren- 
dered manifest  to  the  senses.  The  former — discursive  proofs 
— ought  to  be  termed  aeroamaiie*  proofs,  rather  than  demon" 
strations,  as  only  words  are  employed  in  them,  while  demon- 
strations proper,  as  the  term  itself  indicates,  always  require  a 
reference  to  the  intuition  of  the  object. 

*  From  AKpoaitarub^, — TV*. 
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It  follows  from  nil  these  cousidcrations,  that  it  is  not  con- 
eonant  ivith  the  nature  of  philosophy,  especially  in  the 
sphere  of  pure  reason,  to  employ  the  dogmatical  method,  and 
to  adorn  itself  with  the  titles  and  insignia  of  mathematical 
science.  It  does  not  helong  to  that  order,  and  can  only  hope 
for  a  fraternal  union  with  that  science.  Its  attempts  at  ma* 
thematical  evidence  are  vain  pretensions,  which  can  only  keep 
it  hack  from  its  true  aim,  which  is  to  detect  the  illusory  pro« 
cedure  of  reason  when  transgressing  its  proper  limits,  and  hy 
fully  explaining  and  analysing  our  conceptions,  to  conduct  us 
from  the  dim  regions  of  speculation,  to  the  clear  region  of 
modest  self-knowledge.  Reason  must  not,  therefore,  in  its 
transcendental  endeavours,  look  forward  with  such  confidence, 
as  if  the  path  it  is  pursuing  led  straight  to  its  aim,  nor  reckon 
with  such  security  upon  its  premises,  as  to  consider  it  un- 
necessary to  take  a  step  back,  or  to  keep  a  strict  watch  for 
errors,  which,  overlooked  in  the  principles,  may  be  detected 
in  the  arguments  themselves — in  which  case  it  may  be  requisite 
either  to  determine  these  principles  with  greater  strictness, 
or  to  change  them  entirely. 

I  divide  all  apodeictic  propositions,  whether  demonstrable 
or  immediately  certain,  into  dogmata  and  mathemaia,  A 
direct  synthetical  proposition,  based  on  conceptions,  is  a 
dogma ;  a  proposition  of  the  same  kind,  based  on  the  con- 
struction of  conceptions,  is  a  mathema.  Analytical  judgments 
do  not  teach  us  any  more  about  an  object,  than  what  was  con- 
tained in  the  conception  we  had  of  it ;  because  they  do  not 
extend  our  cognition  beyond  our  conception  of  an  object, 
they  merely  elucidate  the  conception.  Thev  cannot  there- 
fore be  with  propriety  termed  dogmas.  Of  the  two  kinds  of 
a  priori  synthetical  propositions  above-mentioned,  only  those 
which  are  employed  in  philosophy  can,  according  to  the  ge- 
neral mode  of  speech,  bear  this  name ;  those  of  arithmetic  or 
geometry  would  not  be  rightly  so  denominated.  Thus  the 
customary  mode  of  speaking  confirms  the  explanation  eivea 
above,  and  the  conclusion  arrived  at,  that  only  those  judg- 
ments which  are  based  upon  conceptions,  not  on  the  construc- 
tion of  conceptions,  can  be  termed  dogmatical. 

Thus,  pure  reason,  in  the  sphere  of  speculation,  does  not 
contain  a  single  direct  synthetical  judgment  based  upon  cou« 
ceptious.     By  means  of  ideas,  it  is,  as  we  have  shown,  in* 
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capable  of  producing  Bynihetical  jndgmentB,  which  are  ob- 
jectively valid ;  by  means  of  tlie  conceptions  of  the  nnder- 
Rtanding,  it  establisbes  certain  indubitable  principles,  not, 
however,  directly  on  the  bnRis  of  conceptions,  but  only  indi- 
rectly by  means  of  the  relation  of  these  conceptions  to  some- 
thing of  a  pnrely  contingent  nature,  namely,  possible  experi- 
ence. When  experience  is  presupposed,  these  principles  are 
apodeictically  certain,  bnt  in  themselves,  and  directly,  they 
cannot  even  be  cognized  a  priori.  Thus  the  given  concep- 
tions of  Canute  and  eti<*nt  will  not  be  sufficient  for  the  demon* 
stmtion  of  the  proposition,  every  event  has  a  cause.  For  Uiis 
reason,  it  is  not  a  dogma ;  although  from  another  point  of 
view — that  of  experience,  it  is  capable  of  being  proved  to 
demonstration.  The  proper  term  for  such  a  proposition  is 
principle^  and  not  theorem  (nlthough  it  does  require  to  be 
proved),  because  it  possesses  the  remarkable  peculiarity  of 
being  the  condition  of  the  possibility  of  its  own  ground  of 
pooof,  that  is,  experience,  and  of  forming  a  necessary  presup- 
position in  all  empirical  observation. 

If  then,  in  the  speculative  sphere  of  pure  reason,  no  dog- 
mata are  to  be  found ;  all  dof/matical  methods,  whether  bor- 
rowed from  mathematics,  or  invented  by  philosophical  thinken, 
are  alike  inappropriate  and  inefficient.  They  only  serve  to 
conceal  errors  and  fallacies,  and  to  deceive  philosophy,  whore 
duty  it  is  to  see  tliat  reason  pursues  a  safe  and  straight  path. 
A  philosoph.ical  method  may,  however,  be  systematical.  For 
(uir  reason  is,  subjectively  considered,  itself  a  system,  and,  in 
the  sphere  of  mere  conceptions,  a  system  of  investigation  ac- 
cording to  principles  of  nnity,  the  material  being  supplied  by 
experience  alone.  But  this  is  not  the  proper  place  for  discuss* 
ing  the  peculiar  method  of  transcendental  philosophy,  as  onr 
present  task  is  simply  to  examine  whether  our  faculties  are 
capable  of  erecting  an  edifice  on  the  basis  of  pure  reason, 
and  how  far  they  may  proceed  with  the  materials  at  their 
command. 

CHAPTER  FIRST. 

SscTioir  Secovd. 

The  Discipline  of  Pure  Hetuon  in  Polemics. 

Beason  must  be  subject,  in  all  its  operations,  to  criticiam, 

o  o 
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which  must  always  be  permitted  to  ezcrci&e  its  functions  with- 
out restraint ;  otherwise  its  interests  are  imperilled,  and  its  in- 
fluence obnoxious  to  suspicion.  There  is  nothing,  howevei 
useful,  however  sacred  it  may  be»  that  can  claim  exemption 
from  the  searching  examination  of  this  supreme  tribunal, 
which  has  uo  respect  of  persons.  The  very  existence  of 
reason  depends  upon  this  freedom ;  for  the  voice  of  reason 
is  not  that  of  a  dictatorial  and  despotic  power,  it  is  rather  like 
the  vote  of  the  citizen  of  a  free  state,  every  member  of  which 
must  have  the  privilege  of  giving  free  expression  to  his  doubts, 
%nd  possess  even  the  right  of  veto. 

But  while  reason  can  never  decline  to  submit  itself  to  the 
tribunal  of  criticism,  it  has  not  always  cause  to  dread  the 
judgment  of  this  court.  Pure  reason,  however,  when  engaged 
in  the  sphere  of  dogmatism,  is  not  so  thoroughly  conscious  of 
A  strict  observance  of  its  highest  laws,  as  to  appear  before  a 
higher  judicial  reason  with  perfect  confidence.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  must  renounce  its  magnificent  dogmatical  pretensions 
in  philosophy. 

Very  different  is  the  case,  when  it  has  to  defend  itself,  not 
before  a  judge,  but  against  an  equal.  If  dogmatical  assertions 
are  advanced  on  the  negative  side,  in  opposition  to  those  made 
by  reasou  on  the  positive  side,  its  justification  xar*  &¥&fi(»Kro, 
is  complete,  although  the  proof  of  its  propositions  is  xar 
Akfihtav  unsatisfactory. 

By  the  polemic  of  pure  reason  I  mean  the  defence  of  its 
propositions  made  by  reason,  in  opposition  to  the  dogmatical 
counter-propositions  advanced  by  other  parties.  The  question 
here  is  not  whether  its  own  statements  may  not  also  be  false ; 
it  merely  regards  the  fact  that  reason  proves  that  the  oppo- 
site cannot  be  established  with  demonstrative  certainty,  nor 
even  asserted  with  a  higher  degree  of  probability.  Reason 
does  not  hold  her  possessions  upon  sufferance  ;  for,  although 
she  ca*^not  show  a  perfectlv  satisfactory  title  to  them,  no  one 
can  prove  that  she  is  not  the  rightful  possessor. 

It  is  a  melancholy  reflection,  that  reason,  in  its  highest  exer- 
cise, falls  into  an  antithetic ;  and  that  the  supreme  tribunal 
for  the  settlement  of  differences,  should  not  be  at  union  wilh 
itself.  It  is  true  that  we  had  to  discuss  the  question  of  an 
apparent  antithetic,  but  we  found  that  it  was  based  upon  a 
miseonception.     In  conformity  with  the  common  prejudice, 
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phsRnomena  were  regarded  as  things  in  tliemsehes,  and  thus 
an  absolute  completeness  in  their  synthesis  was  required  in 
the  one  mode  or  in  the  other,  (it  was  shown  to  be  impossible 
in  both)  ;  a  demand  entirely  out  of  place  in  regard  to  pliseuo- 
mena.  There  was,  then,  no  real  self-contradiction  of  reason 
in  the  propositions — the  series  of  phaenomena  ^tWn  in  them' 
9elv€9  has  an  absolutely  first  beginning,  and,  tliis  series  is  abso- 
lutely and  in  t^«tf(^ without  beginning.  The  two  propositions 
are  perfectly  consistent  with  each  other,  because  phsenomena 
as  pheenomena,  are  in  themselves  nothing,  and  consequently 
the  hypotliesis  that  they  are  things  in  themseWeSy  must  lead  to 
self-contradictory  inferences. 

But  there  are  cases  in  which  a  similar  misunderstanding  can« 
not  be  proTided  against,  and  the  dispute  must  remain  unsettled. 
Take,  for  example,  the  theistic  proposition  :  There  is  a  Supreme 
Being ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  atheistic  counter*statement : 
There  exists  no  Supreme  Being ;  or,  in  psychology  :  Every- 
thing tliat  thinks,  possesses  the  attribute  of  absolute  and 
permanent  unity,  which  is  utterly  different  from  the  transitory 
unity  of  material  phaenomena ;  and  the  counter  proposition  : 
The  soul  is  not  an  immaterial  unity,  and  its  nature  is  transi* 
tory,  like  that  of  pincnomena.  The  objects  of  these  questions 
contain  no  heterogeneous  or  contradictory  elements,  for  they 
relate  to  things  in  themselves,  and  not  to  phenomena.  There 
would  arise  indeed,  a  real  contradiction,  if  reason  came  for- 
ward with  a  statement  on  the  negative  side  of  these  ques- 
tions alone.  As  regards  the  criticism  to  which  the  grounds  of 
proof  on  the  alHrmative  side  must  be  subjected,  it  may  be 
freely  admitted,  without  necessitating  the  surrender  of  the 
affirmative  propositions,  which  have,  at  least,  the  interest  of 
reason  in  their  favour — an  advantage  which  the  opposite 
party  cannot  lay  claim  to. 

I  cannot  agree  with  the  opinion  of  several  admirable  think- 
ers— Sulxer  among  the  rest — that  in  spite  of  the  weakness  of 
the  arguments  hitherto  in  use,  we  may  hope,  one  day,  to  see 
sufficient  demonstrations  of  the  two  cardinal  propositions  of 
pure  reason — the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  and  the 
immortality  of  tlie  soul.  I  am  certain,  on  the  contrary,  that 
this  will  never  be  the  case.  For  on  what  ground  can  reason 
base  such  synthetical  propositions,  which  do  not  relate  to  the 
objects  of  experience  and  their  internal  possibility  7 — But  it 
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is  also  demonstratively  certain  that  no  one  will  ever  be  able  to 
maintain  the  contrary  with  the  least  show  of  probability. 
For,  as  he  can  attempt  such  a  proof  solely  upon  the  basis  ot 
pure  reason,  he  is  bound  to  prove  that  a  Sapreme  Being,  aiul  a 
thinking  subject  in  the  chniticter  of  a  pure  intelligence,  are 
iMpoMwle,  But  ^'here  will  he  find  the  knowledge  which 
can  enable  him  to  enounce  synthetical  judgments  in  regard  to 
things  which  transcend  the  region  of  experience?  We  may, 
therefore,  rest  assured  that  the  opposite  never  will  be  demon- 
strated. We  need  not,  then,  have  recourse  to  scholastic  argu- 
ments ;  we  may  always  admit  the  truth  of  those  propositions 
which  are  consistent  with  the  speculative  interests  of  reasor 
in  the  sphere  of  experience,  and  form,  moreover,  the  only 
means  of  uniting  the  speculative  with  the  practical  interest. 
Our  opponent,  who  must  not  be  considered  here  as  a  critic 
solely,  we  can  be  ready  to  meet  with  a  nan  liquet  which  can- 
not fail  to  disconcert  him  ;  while  we  cannot  deny  his  riglH  to 
a  similar  retort,  as  we  have  on  our  side  the  advantage  of 
the  support  of  the  subjective  maxim  of  reason,  and  can 
therefore  look  upon  all  his  sophistical  arguments  with  calm  in- 
difference. 

From  this  point  of  view,  there  is  properly  no  antithetic  of 
pure  reason.  For  the  only  arena  for  such  a  struggle  would 
be  upon  the  field  of  pure  theology  and  psychology ;  but  on 
this  ground  there  can  appear  no  combatant  whom  we  need  to 
fear.  Ridicule  and  boasting  can  be  his  only  weapons  ;  and 
these  may  be  laughed  at,  as  mere  child's  play.  This  consi- 
deration  restores  to  Reason  her  courage  ;  for  what  source  of 
confidence  could  be  found,  if  she,  whose  vocation  it  is  to  de- 
stroy error,  were  at  variance  with  herself  and  without  any 
reasonable  hope  of  ever  reaching  a  state  of  permanent  repose? 

Everything  in  nature  is  good  for  some  purpose.  Even 
poisons  are  serviceable  ;  they  destroy  the  evil  effects  of  other 
poisons  generated  in  our  system,  and  must  always  find  a 
place  in  every  complete  pharmacopceia.  The  objections  i*aised 
against  the  fallacies  and  sophistries  of  speculative  reason,  ai-e 
objections  given  by  the  nature  of  this  reason  itself,  and  mubt 
therefore  have  a  destination  and  purpose  which  can  only  be 
for  the  good  of  humanity.  For  what  purpose  has  Providence 
raised  many  objects,  in  which  we  have  the  deepest  interest, 
so  far  above  us,  that  we  vainly  try  to  cognize  them  with  ce^ 
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tftinty,  and  onr  powers  of  mental  Tision  are  ratlver  excited 
than  Mitifified  by  the  glimpnes  we  may  chance  to  seise  7  It  it 
very  Hoiihtftil  whetlter  it  is  for  ottr  benefit  to  advance  bold 
sfTirmntions  regarding  subjects  involved  in  such  obscnrity; 
perhaps  it  would  even  be  detrimental  to  onr  best  interests. 
JSut  it  is  undoubtedly  ahvays  beneficial  to  leave  the  investi- 
gating, as  well  as  the  critical  reason,  in  perfect  freedom,  and 
permit  it  to  take  charge  of  its  own  interests,  which  are  ad- 
vanced as  much  by  its  limitation,  as  by  its  extension  of  its 
views,  and  which  always  suffer  by  the  interference  of  foreign 
powers  forcing  it,  ngainst  its  natural  tendencies,  to  bend  to  cer- 
tain pre-conceived  designs. 

Allow  your  opponent  to  say  what  he  thinks  reasonable,  snd 
combat  him  only  with  the  weapons  of  reason.  Have  no  anx- 
iety for  the  practical  interests  of  humanity — these  are  never 
imperilled  in  a  purely  speculative  dispute.  Such  a  dispute 
serves  merely  to  disclose  the  antinomy  of  reason,  which,  as  it 
has  its  source  in  the  nature  of  reason,  ought  to  be  thoroughly 
investigated.  Reason  is  benefited  by  the  examination  of  a 
subject  on  both  sides,  and  its  judgments  are  corrected  by 
being  limited.  It  is  not  the  matter  tiiat  may  give  occasion  to 
dispute,  but  the  manner.  For  it  is  perfectly  permissible  to 
employ,  in  the  presence  of  reason,  tlie  language  of  a  firmly- 
rooted  faithy  even  after  we  have  been  obliged  to  renounce  all 
pretensions  to  knowledge. 

If  we  were  to  ask  the  dispnssionate  David  Uume — a  phi- 
losopher endowed,  in  a  degree  that  few  are,  with  a  well- 
balanced  judgment :  What  motive  induced  you  to  spend  so 
much  labour  and  thought  in  undermining  the  consoling  and 
beneficial  persuasion  that  Reason  is  capable  of  assuring  us  of 
the  existence,  and  presenting  us  with  a  determinate  conception 
rf  a  Supreme  IWing? — His  answer  would  be:  Nothing  but 
the  desire  of  teaching  Reason  to  know  its  own  powers  better, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  a  dislike  of  the  procedure  by  which 
thnt  faculty  was  compelled  to  support  foregone  conclusions, , 
and  prevented  from  confessing  the  internal  weaknesses  which 
it  cannot  but  feel  when  it  enters  upon  a  rigid  self-examina- 
tion. If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  were  to  ask  Priestley-"^ 
philosopher  who  had  no  taste  for  transcendental  speculation, 
but  was  entirely  devoted  to  the  principles  of  empiricUni — what 
his  motives  were  for  overturninK  those  two  main  pillars  of 
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religion-  —the  doctrines  of  the  freedom  of  the  will  and  the 
immortaiity  of  the  soul  (in  hia  view  the  hope  of  a  future  life 
18  but  the  expectation  of  the  miracle  of  resurrection,) — this 
philosopher,  himself  a  aealons  and  pious  teacher  of  religion, 
could  give  no  other  answer  than  this :  1  acted  in  the  interest 
of  reason,  which  always  sufTcrs,  when  certain  objects  are  ex- 
plained and  judged  by  a  reference  to  other  supposed  laws 
tlian  those  of  material  nature — ^the  only  laws  which  we  know 
in  a  determinate  mauuer.  It  would  be  unfair  to  decry  the 
latter  philosopher,  who  endeavoured  to  harmonize  his  para-* 
doxical  opinions  with  the  interests  of  rehgion,  and  to  under- 
value an  honest  and  reflecting  man,  because  he  finds  himself 
at  a  loss  the  moment  he  has  left  the  field  of  natural  science. 
The  same  grace  must  be  accorded  to  Hume,  a  man  not  less 
well-disposed,  and  quite  as  blameless  in  his  moral  character, 
and  who  pushed  his  abstract -speculations  to  an  extreme  length, 
because,  as  he  rightly  believed,  the  object  of  them  lies  en- 
tirely beyond  the  bounds  of  natural  science,  and  within  the 
sphere  of  pure  ideas. 

What  is  to  be  done  to  provide  against  the  danger  which 
seems  in  the  present  case  to  menace  the  best  interests  of  hu- 
manity ?  The  course  to  be  pursued  in  reference  to  this 
subject  is  a  perfectly  plain  and  natural  one.  Ijet  each  thinker 
pursue  his  own  path ;  if  he  shews  talent,  if  he  gives  evidence 
of  profound  thought,  in  one  word,  if  he  shows  that  he  pos- 
sesses the  power  of  reasoning, — reason  is  always  the  gainer. 
If  you  have  recourse  to  otlier  means,  if  you  attempt  to  coerce 
reason,  if  you  raise  the  cry  of  treason  to  humanity,  if  you 
excite  the  reelings  of  the  crowd,  which  can  neither  understand 
nor  sympathise  with  such  subtle  speculations, — you  will  only 
make  yourselves  ridiculous.  For  the  question  does  not  con- 
cern the  advantage  or  disadvantage  which  we  are  expected  to 
reap  from  such  inquiries ;  the  question  is  merely,  how  far 
reason  can  advance  in  the  field  or  speculation,  apart  from  all 
kinds  of  interest,  and  whether  we  may  depend  upon  the  exer- 
tions of  speculative  reason,  or  must  renounce  all  reliance  on 
it.  Instead  of  joining  the  combatants,  it  is  your  part  to  be 
a  tranquil  spectator  of  the  struggle — a  laborious  struggle  for 
the  parties  engaged,  but  attended,  in  its  progress  as  well  as  in 
its  result,  with  the  most  advantageous  consequences  for  the 
interests  of  thought  and  knowledge.     It  is  absurd  to  exped 
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to  be  enlightened  by  Reason,  and  at  the  same  time  to  prescribe 
to  her  what  side  of  the  question  she  must  adopt.  More(»Ter, 
reason  is  sufficiently  held  in  check  by  its  own  power,  the 
limits  imposed  on  it  by  its  own  nature  are  sufficient ;  it  is  un- 
necessary for  yon  to  place  over  it  additional  guards,  as  if  its 
power  were  dangerous  to  the  constitution  of  the  iutellectnnl 
state.  In  the  dialectic  of  reason  there  is  no  victory  gained, 
which  needs  in  the  least  disturb  your  tranquillity. 

The  strife  of  dialectic  is  a  necessity  of  reason,  and  we  can* 
not  but  wish  that  it  had  been  conducted  long  ere  this  with 
that  perfect  freedom  which  ought  to  be  its  essential  condition. 
In  this  case,  we  should  have  had  at  an  earlier  period  a  ma- 
tured and  profound  criticism,  which  must  have  put  an  end  to 
ail  dialectical  disputes,  by  exposing  tlie  illusions  and  preju- 
dices in  which  they  originated. 

There  is  in  human  nature  an  unworthy  propensity — a  pro- 
pensity which,  like  everything  that  springs  from  nature,  must 
in  its  final  purpose  be  conducive  to  the  good  of  humanity — 
to  conceal  our  real  sentiments,  and  to  give  expression  only  to 
certain  received  opinions,  which  are  regarded  as  at  once  safe 
and  promotive  of  the  common  good.  It  is  true,  this  ten- 
dency, not  only  to  conceal  our  real  sentiments,  but  to  profess 
those  which  may  gain  us  favour  in  the  eyes  of  society,  has 
not  only  civilised,  but,  in  a  certain  measure,  moralized  us ; 
as  no  one  can  break  through  the  outward  covering  of  re- 
spectability, honour,  and  morality,  and  thus  the  seemingly- 
good  examples  which  we  see  around  us,  form  au  excellent 
school  for  moral  improvement,  so  long  as  our  belief  iu  their 
genuineness  remains  unshaken.  But  this  disposition  to  re- 
present ourselves  as  better  than  we  are,  and  to  utter  opinions 
which  are  not  our  own,  can  be  nothing  more  than  a  kind  of 
provinonary  arrangement  of  nature  to  lead  us  from  the  rude- 
ness of  an  uncivilised  state,  and  to  teach  us  how  to  assume 
at  least  the  appearance  and  manner  of  the  good  we  see.  But 
when  true  principles  have  been  developed,  and  have  obtained 
a  sure  foundation  in  our  habit  of  thought,  this  convention- 
alism must  be  attacked  with  earnest  vigour,  otherwise  it  cor- 
rupts the  heart,  and  checks  the  growth  of  good  dispositions 
with  the  misciiievous  weed  of  fair  appearances. 

I  am  sorry  to  remark  the  same  tendency  to  misrepresenta- 
tion and  hypocrisy  in  the  sphere  of  speculative  discussioUi 
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where  there  is  less  temptation  to  restrain  the  free  expression  of 
thought.  For  what  can  be  more  prejudicial  to  the  interests 
of  intelligence,  than  to  falsify  our  real  sentiments,  to  conceal 
the  doubts  which  we  feel  in  regard  to  our  statements,  or  to 
maintain  the  validity  of  grounds  fii  proof  which  we  well  know 
to  be  insufficient  T  So  long  as  mere  personal  vanity  is  the 
source  of  these  unworthy  artifices, — ^and  this  is  generally  the 
case  in  speculative  discussions,  whicli  are  moatly  destitute  of 
practical  interest,  and  are  incapable  of  complete  demonstra- 
tion,— the  vanity  of  the  opposite  party  exaggerates  as  much 
on  the  other  side ;  and  thus  the  result  is  the  same,  although 
it  is  not  brought  about  so  soon  as  if  the  dispute  had  been 
conducted  in  a  sincere  and  upright  spirit.  But  where 
the  mass  entertains  the  notion  that  the  aim  of  certain  subtle 
speculators  is  nothing  less  than  to  shake  tlie  very  founda- 
tions of  public  welfare  and  morality,  —  it  seems  not  only 
prudent,  but  even  praiseworthy,  to  maintain  the  good  cause 
by  illusory  arguments,  rather  than  to  give  to  our  supposed 
opponents  the  advantage  of  lowering  our  declarations  to  the 
moderate  tone  of  a  merely  practical  conviction,  and  of  com- 
pelling us  to  confess  our  inability  to  attain  to  apodeictic  cer- 
tainty in  speculative  subjects,  but  we  ought  to  reflect  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  world  more  fatal  to  the  maiutennnce 
of  a  good  cause  than  deceit,  misrepresentation,  and  falsehood. 
That  the  strictest  laws  of  honesty  should  be  observed  in  the 
discussion  of  a  purely  speculative  subject,  is  the  least  require- 
ment that  can  be  made.  If  we  could  reckou  with  secuiity 
even  upon  so  little,  the  conflict  of  speculative  reason  regarding 
the  important  questions  of  God,  immortality,  and  freedom, 
would  have  been  either  decided  long  ago,  or  would  very  soon 
be  brought  to  a  conclusion.  But,  iu  general,  the  uprightness 
of  the  defence  stands  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  goodness  of 
the  cause ;  and  perhaps  more  honesty  and  fairness  are  shown 
by  those  who  deny,  than  by  those  who  uphold  tliese  doc- 
trines. 

I  shall  persuade  myself,  then,  that  I  have  readers  who  do 
not  wish  to  see  a  righteous  cause  defended  by  unfair  argu- 
ments. Such  will  now  recognise  the  fact  that,  according  to 
the  principles  of  this  Critique,  if  we  consider  not  what  is,  but 
what  ought  to  be  the  case,  there  can  be  really  no  polemic  of 
pure  reason.     For  how  can  two  persons  dispute  about  a  thing. 
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Uie  reality  of  which  neither  can  present  in  actual  or  even  in 
possible  experience  ?  Each  adopts  the  plan  of  meditating  on  his 
idea  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  from  the  idea,  if  he  can,  what 
hmore  than  fhtt  idan,  that  is,  the  reality  of  the  object  which 
it  indicates,  llow  shall  they  settle  the  dispute,  since  neither  is 
able  to  make  his  assertions  directly  comprehensible  and  cer- 
tain, but  must  restrict  himself  to  attacking  and  confuting 
those  of  his  opponent?  All  statements  enounced  by  pure 
reason  transcend  the  conditions  of  possible  experience,  beyond 
the  sphere  of  which  we  can  discover  no  criterion  of  truth, 
while  they  are  at  the  same  time  framed  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  the  understanding,  which  are  applicable  only  to 
experience  ;  and  thus  it  is. the  fate  of  all  such  speculative  dis> 
cussions»  that  while  the  one  party  attacks  the  weaker  side  of 
his  opponent,  he  infallibly  lays  open  his  own  weaknesses. 

The  critique  of  pure  reason  may  be  regarded  as  the  highest 
tribunal  for  all  speculative  disputes  ;  for  it  is  not  involved  in 
these  disputes,  which  have  an  immediate  relation  to  certain  ob- 
jects and  not  to  the  laws  of  the  mind,  but  is  instituted  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  rights  and  hmits  of  reason. 

Without  the  control  of  criticism  reason  is,  as  it  were,  in  a 
state  of  nature,  and  can  only  establish  its  claims  and  assertions 
by  war.  Criticism,  on  the  contrary,  deciding  all  questions 
according  to  the  fundamental  laws  of  its  own  institution, 
secures  to  us  the  peace  of  law  and  order,  and  enables  us  to 
discuss  all  differences  in  the  more  tranquil  manner  of  a  legal 
pyoceifM.  In  the  former  case,  disputes  are  ended  by  viciory^ 
which  both  sides  may  claim,  and  which  is  followed  by  a  hollow 
armistice ;  in  the  latter,  by  a  sentence,  which,  as  it  strikes 
at  the  root  of  all  specidative  difTerences,  ensures  to  all  con- 
cerned a  lasting  peace.  The  endless  disputes  of  a  dog- 
matising reason  compel  us  to  look  for  some  mode  of  arriving 
at  a  settled  decision  by  a  critical  investigation  of  reason  itself; 
just  as  liobbes  maintains  that  the  state  of  nature  is  a  state  of 
injustice  and  violence,  and  that  we  must  leave  it  and  submit 
ourselves  to  the  constraint  of  law,  which  indeed  limits  iudi* 
vidual  freedom,  but  only  that  it  may  consist  with  the  freedom 
of  others  and  with  the  common  good  of  all. 

This  freedom  will,  among  other  things,  permit  of  our  openljf 
stating  the  difficulties  and  doubts  which  we  are  ourselves  un- 
able to  solve,  without  being  decried  on  that  account  as  tiur« 
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bulent  and  dangerous  citizens.  This  privilege  forms  part  of 
the  native  riglits  of  human  reason,  wliich  recognises  no  other 
judge  than  the  universal  reason  of  humanity  ;  and  as  tliis 
reason  is  the  source  of  all  progress  and  improvement,  such  a 
privilege  is  to  he  held  aacred  and  inviolable.  It  is  unwise, 
moreover,  to  denounce  as  dangerous,  any  bold  assertions 
against,  or  rash  attacks  upon,  an  opinion  which  is  held  by  the 
largest  and  most  moral  class  of  the  community;  for  that 
would  be  giving  them  an  importance  which  they  do  not  de- 
serve. When  I  hear  that  the  freedom  of  the  will,  the  hope 
of  a  future  life,  and  the  existence  of  God  have  been  over- 
thrown by  the  arguments  of  some  able  writer,  I  feel  a  strong 
desire  to  read  his  book ;  for  I  expect  that  he  will  add  to  my 
knowledge,  and  impart  greater  clearness  and  distinctness  to 
my  views  by  the  argumentative  power  shown  in  his  writings. 
But  I  am  perfectly  certain,  even  before  I  have  opened  the 
book,  that  he  has  not  succeeded  in  a  single  point,  not  because 
I  believe  I  am  in  possession  of  irrefutable  demonstrations  of 
these  important  propositions,  but  because  this  transcendental 
critique,  which  has  disclosed  to  me  the  power  and  the  limits 
of  pure  reason,  has  fully  convinced  me  that,  as  it  is  insuffi- 
cient to  establish  the  affirmative,  it  is  as  powerless,  and  even 
more  so,  to  assure  us  of  the  truth  of  the  negative  answer  to 
these  questions.  From  what  source  does  this  free-thinker 
derive  his  knowledge  that  there  is,  for  example,  no  Supreme 
Being  ?  This  proposition  lies  out  of  the  field  of  possible  ex- 
perience, and,  therefore,  beyond  the  limits  of  human  cogni- 
tion. But  I  would  not  read  at  all  the  answer  which  the  dog- 
matical maintainer  of  the  good  cause  makes  to  his  opponent, 
because  I  know  well  beforehand,  that  he  will  merely  attack 
the  fallacious  grounds  of  his  adversary,  without  being  able  to 
establish  his  own  assertions.  Besides,  a  new  illusory  argu- 
ment, in  the  construction  of  which  tident  and  acuteuess  are 
shown,  is  suggestive  of  new  ideas  and  new  trains  of  reasoning, 
and  in  this  respect  the  old  and  every-day  sophistries  are  quite 
useless.  Again,  the  dogmatical  opponent  of  religion  gives 
employment  to  criticism,  and  enables  us  to  test  and  correct 
its  principles,  while  there  is  no  occasion  for  anxiety  in  regard 
to  tne  influence  and  results  of  his  reasoning. 

But,  it  will  be  said,  must  we  not  warn  the  youth  entrusted 
to  academical  care  against  such  writings,  must  we  not  pro* 
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serve  them  from  the  knowledge  of  these  dangerous  assertions, 
until  their  judgment  is  ripened,  or  rather  until  the  doctrines 
which  we  wish  to  inculcate  are  so  firmly  rooted  in  their 
minds  as  to  withstand  all  attempts  at  instilling  the  contrary 
/logmas,  from  whatever  quarter  they  may  come  ? 

If  we  are  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  dogmatical  procedure 
in  the  sphere  of  pure  reason,  and  find  ourselves  unable  to 
settle  such  disputes  otherwise  than  by  becoming  a  party  in  them, 
and  setting  counter-assertions  against  the  statements  advanced 
by  our  opponents,  there  is  certainly  no  plan  more  advisable 
for  ihe  moment^  but,  at  the  same  time,  none  more  absurd  and 
incflicient  for  the  future,  than  this  retaining  of  the  youthful 
mind  under  guardianship  for  a  time,  and  thus  preserving  it 
— for  so  long  at  least — from  seduction  into  error.  But 
when,  at  a  later  period,  either  curiosity,  or  the  prevalent 
fashion  of  thought,  places  such  writings  in  their  hands,  will 
the  so-called  convictions  of  their  youth  stand  firm?  The 
young  thinker,  who  has  in  his  armory  none  but  dogmatical 
weapons  with  which  to  resist  the  attacks  of  his  opponent, 
and  who  cannot  detect  the  latent  dialectic  which  lies  in  his 
own  opinions  as  well  as  in  those  of  the  opposite  party,  sees 
the  advance  of  illusory  arguments  and  grounds  of  proof  which 
have  the  advantage  oi  novelty,  against  as  illusory  grounds  of 
proof  destitute  of  this  advantage,  and  which,  perhaps,  excite 
the  suspicion  that  the  natural  credulity  of  his  youth  has  been 
abused  by  his  instructors.  He  thinks  he  can  find  no  better 
means  of  shewing  that  he  has  outgrown  the  discipline  of  his 
minority,  than  by  despising  those  well-meant  warnings,  and, 
knowing  no  system  of  thought  but  that  of  dogmatism,  he 
drinks  deep  draughts  of  the  poison  that  is  to  sap  the  principles 
in  which  his  early  years  were  trained. 

Exactly  the  opposite  of  the  system  here  recommended 
ought  to  be  pursued  in  academical  instruction.  This  can 
only  be  effected,  however,  by  a  thorough  training  in  the  critical 
investigation  of  pure  reason.  For,  in  order  to  bring  the  prin- 
ciples of  this  critique  into  exercise  as  soon  as  possible,  and  to 
demonstrate  their  perfect  sufficiency,  even  in  the  presence  of 
the  highest  degree  of  dialectical  illusion,  the  student  ought  t.9 
examine  the  assertions  made  on  both  sides  of  speculative 
questions  step  by  step,  and  to  test  them  by  tliese  principles. 
it  cannot  be  a  difficult  task  for  him  to  show  the  fallacies 
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inherent  in  tliese  propositions,  and  thus  he  begins  early  to 
feel  his  own  power  of  securing  himself  against  the  iiilluence 
of  such  sophistical  arguments,  which  must  finally  lose,  for 
him,  all  their  illusory  power.  And,  although  the  same  blows 
which  overturn  the  edifice  of  his  opponent  are  as  fatal  to  his 
own  speculative  structures,  if  such  he  has  wished  to  rear ;  he 
need  not  feel  any  sorrow  in  regard  to  this  seemuig  misfortune, 
as  he  has  now  before  him  a  fair  prospect  into  the  practical  region, 
in  which  he  may  reasonably  hope  to  find  a  more  secure  fouu- 
dation  for  a  rational  system. 

.  There  is,  accordingly,  no  proper  polemic  in  the  sphere  of 
pure  reason.  Both  parties  beat  the  air  and  fight  with  tlieir 
own  shadows,  as  they  pass  beyond  the  limits  of  nature,  and 
can  find  no  tangible  point  of  attack — no  firm  footing  for  their 
dogmatical  conflict.  Fight  as  vigorously  as  they  may,  the 
shadows  which  they  hew  down,  immediately  start  up  agaiu, 
like  the  heroes  in  Walhalla,  and  renew  the  bloodless  and  un- 
ceasing contest. 

But  neither  can  we  admit  that  there  is  any  proper  sceptical 
employment  of  pure  reason,  such  as  might  be  based  upon  the 
principle  of  neutrality  in  all  speculative  disputes.  To  excite 
reason  against  itself,  to  place  weapons  in  the  hands  of  the 
party  on  the  one  side  as  well  as  in  those  of  the  other,  and  to 
remain  an  undisturbed  and  sarcastic  spectator  of  tlie  fierce 
fetruggle  that  ensues,  seems,  from  the  dogmatical  point  of  view, 
to  be  a  part  fitting  only  a  malevolent  disposition.  But,  when 
the  sophist  evidences  an  invincible  obstinacy  and  blindness, 
and  a  pride  which  no  criticism  can  moderate,  there  is  no  other 
practicable  course  than  to  oppose  to  this  pride  and  obstinacy 
similar  feelings  and  pretensions  on  the  other  side,  equally 
well  or  ill  founded,  so  that  reason,  staggered  by  the  reflections 
thus  forced  upon  it,  finds  it  necessary  to  moderate  its  con- 
fidence  in  such  pretensions,  and  to  listen  to  the  advices  of 
criticism.  But  we  cannot  stop  at  these  doubts,  much  less 
regard  the  conviction  of  our  ignorance,  not  only  as  a  cure  for 
the  conceit  natural  to  dogmatism,  but  as  the  settlement  of  the 
disputes  in  which  reason  is  involved  with  itself.  On  the  con- 
trary, scepticism  is  merely  a  means  of  awakening  reason  from 
its  dogmatic  dreams,  and  exciting  it  to  a  more  careful  investi- 
gation into  its  own  powers  and  pretensions.  But,  as  scepticism 
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appears  to  be  the  shorteftt  rond  to  a  pennanent  peace  in  the 
domain  of  philosophy,  and  as  it  is  the  track  pursued  by  the 
many  wlio  aim  nt  giving  a  philosophical  colouring  to  their 
contemptuous  dislike  of  all  inquiries  of  this  kind,  I  think  it 
necessary  to  present  to  my  readers  this  mode  of  thought 
in  its  true  light. 

Seepticism  not  a  Permanent  State /or  Human  Reason. 

The  conscionsncRB  of  ignorance — unless  this  ignorance  is 
recognized  to  be  absolutely  necessary — ought,  instead  of  form- 
ing the  conclusion  of  my  inquiries,  to  be  the  strongest  motive 
to  the  pursuit  of  them.      All  ignornnce  is  either  ignorance 
of  things,  or  of  tbe  limits  of  knowledge.      If  my  ignorance 
is  accidental  and  not  necessary,  it  must  incite  me,  in   the 
drst  case,  to  a  dogmatical  inquiry  regarding  the  objects  of 
which  I  am  ignorant ;  in  the  second,  to  a  critical  investigation 
into   the  bounds  of  all   possible   knowledge.     But  :hnt  my 
ignorance  is  absolutely  necessary  and  unavoidable,  and  that  it 
consequently  absolves  from  the  duty  of  all  farther  investiga- 
tion, is  a  fact  which  cannot  be  made  out  upon   empirical 
grounds — from  observation^  but  upon  critical  grounds  alone, 
that  is,   by  a  thorough -going  investigation  into  the  primary 
sources  of  cognition.     It  follows  that  the  determination  of 
the  bounds  of  reason  can  be  made  only  on  a  priori  grounds  ; 
while  the  empirical  limitation  of  reason,  which  is  merely  an 
indeterminate  cognition  of  an  ignorance  that  can  never  be  com- 
pletely removed,  can  take  place  m\\y  a  posteriori.     In  other 
words,  our  empirical  knowledge  is  limited  by  that  which  yet 
remains  for  us  to  know.  The  former  cognition  of  our  ignorance, 
which  is  possible  only  on  a  rational  basis,  is  a  science ;  tho 
latter  is  merely  n.  perception,  and  we  cannot  say  how  far  the 
inferences  drawn  from  it  may  extend.     If  I  regard  the  earth, 
as  it  really  appears  to  my  senses,  as  a  flat  surface,  I  am  igno- 
rant how  far  this  surface  extends.     But  experience  teaches  me 
that,  how  far  soever  I  go,  I  always  see  before  me  a  space  in 
which  I  can  proceed  farther  ;  and  thus  I  know  the  limits — 
merely  visual — of  my  actual  knowledge  of  the  earth,  although 
I  am  Ignorant  of  the  limits  of  the  earth  itself.     But  if  I  have 
got  so  far  as  to  know  that  the  earth  is  a  sphere,  and  that  its 
surface  is  spherical,  I  can  cognize  a  priori  and  determine 
upon  principles,  from  my  knowledge  of  a  small  part  of  thii 
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•iirface — say  to  the  extent  of  a  degree — the  diameter  and  cir- 
cumference of  the  earth  ;  and  althouj2:h  I  am  ignorant  of  the 
ohiects  which  this  surface  contains,  I  have  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  its  limits  and  extent. 

The  sum  of  all  the  possible  objects  of  our  cognition  seems 
to  us  to  be  a  level  surface,  with  an  apparent  Ikorizon — that 
which  forms  the  limit  of  its  extent,  and  which  has  been 
termed  by  us  the  idea  of  unconditioned  totality.  To  reach 
this  limit  by  empirical  means  is  impossible,  and  all  attempts 
to  determine  it  a  priori  according  to  a  principle,  are  alike  in 
vain.  But  all  the  questions  raised  by  pure  reason  relate  to 
that  which  lies  beyond  this  horizon,  or>  at  least,  in  its  boundary 
line. 

The  celebrated  David  Hume  was  one  of  those  geographers 
of  human  reason  who  believe  that  they  have  given  a  sufficient 
answer  to  all  such  questions,  by  declaring  tliem  to  lie  beyond  the 
horizon  of  our  knowledge — a  horizon  which,  however,  Hume 
was  unable  to  determine.  His  attention  especially  was  directed 
to  the  principle  of  causality ;  and  he  remarked  with  perfect 
justice,  that  the  truth  of  this  principle,  and  even  the  objective 
validity  of  the  conception  of  a  cause,  was  not  commonly  based 
upon  dear  insight,  that  is,  upon  a  priori  cognition.  Hence  he 
concluded  that  this  law  does  not  derive  its  authority  from  its 
universality  and  necessity,  but  merely  from  its  general  appli- 
cability in  the  course  of  experience,  and  a  kind  of  subjective 
necessity  thence  arising,  which  he  termed  habit.  From  the 
inability  of  reason  to  establish  this  principle  as  a  necessary 
law  for  the  acquisition  of  all  experience,  he  inferred  the  nullity 
of  all  the  attempts  of  reason  to  pass  the  region  of  the 
empirical. 

Tliis  procedure,  of  subjecting  the  yac^a  of  reason  to  exami- 
nation, and,  if  necessary,  to  disapproval,  may  be  termed  the 
eenmra  of  reason.  This  censura  must  inevitably  lead  us  to 
ihubts  regarding  all  transcendent  employment  of  principles. 
But  this  is  only  the  second  step  in  our  inquiry.  The  first  step 
in  regard  to  the  subjects  of  pure  reason,  and  which  marks 
the  infancy  of  that  faculty,  is  that  of  dogmatism.  The 
second,  which  we  have  just  mentioned,  is  that  of  scepticism, 
and  it  gives  evidence  that  our  judgment  has  been  improved  by 
experience.  But  a  third  step  is  necessary — ^indicative  of  the 
maturity  and  manhood  of  the  judgment,  which  now  lays  a  firm 
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foundation  upon  universal  and  necesaary  principles.  Thit  ia 
the  period  of  criticism^  in  which  we  do  not  examine  the  facta 
of  reason,  but  reason  itself,  in  the  wliole  extent  of  its  powers, 
and  in  regard  to  its  capability  of  a  priori  cognition  ;  and  thus 
we  determine  not  merely  the  empirical  and  ever-shifting 
bounds  of  our  knowledge,  but  its  necessary  and  eternal  limits. 
We  demonstrate  from  indubitable  principles,  not  merely  our 
ignorance  in  respect  to  this  or  that  subject,  but  in  regard  to 
all  possible  questions  of  a  certain  class.  Thus  scepticism  is  a 
resting-place  for  reason,  in  which  it  may  reflect  on  its  dog- 
matical wanderings,  and  gain  some  knowledge  of  the  region 
in  which  it  happens  to  be,  that  it  may  pursue  its  way  with 
greater  certainty ;  but  it  cannot  be  its  permanent  dwelling- 
place.  It  must  take  up  its  abode  only  in  the  region  of  com- 
plete certitude,  whether  this  relates  to  the  cognition  of  objects 
themselves,  or  to  the  limits  which  bound  all  our  cognition. 

Reason  is  not  to  be  considered  as  an  indefinitely  extended 
plane,  of  the  bounds  of  which  we  have  only  a  general  know* 
ledge  ;  it  ought  rather  to  be  compared  to  a  sphere,  the  radius 
of  which  may  be  found  from  the  curvature  of  its  surface — 
that  is,  the  nature  of  a  priori  synthetical  propositions — and, 
consequently,  its  circumference  and  extent.  Beyond  the 
sphere  of  experience  there  are  no  objects  which  it  can  cognize ; 
nay,  even  questions  regarding  such  supposititious  objects  relate 
only  to  the  subjective  principles  of  a  complete  determination 
of  the  relations  which  exist  between  the  understanding-con- 
ceptions  which  lie  within  this  sphere. 

We  are  actually  in  possession  of  a  priori  synthetical  cog- 
nitions, as  is  proved  by  the  existence  of  the  principles  of  the 
understanding,  which  anticipate  experience.  If  any  one  cannot 
comprehend  the  possibility  of  these  principles,  he  may  have 
some  reason  to  doubt  whether  they  are  really  a  priori  ;  but 
he  cannot  on  this  account  declare  them  to  be  impossible,  and 
affirm  the  nullity  of  the  steps  which  reason  may  have  taken 
under  their  guidance.  He  can  onlv  say ;  If  we  perceived  tlieir 
origin  and  their  authenticity,  we  sliould  be  able  to  determine 
the  extent  and  limits  of  reason ;  but,  till  we  can  do  this,  all 
propositions  regarding  the  latter  are  mere  random  assertions. 
In  this  view,  the  doubt  respecting  all  dogmatical  philosophy, 
which  proceeds  without  the  guidance  of  criticism,  is  well 
grounded  ;  but  we  cannot  therefore  deny  to  reason  the  ability 
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to  construct  a  sound  philosophy,  when  the  way  has  been 
prepared  by  a  thorough  critical  investigation.  All  the  con- 
ceptions produced,  and  uU  the  questions  raised,  by  pure 
reason,  do  not  lie  in  the  sphere  of  experience,  but  in  that  of 
leason  itself,  and  hence  they  must  be  solved,  and  shown  to  be 
either  valid  or  inadmissible,  by  that  faculty.  We  have  no 
right  to  decline  the  soiutiou  of  such  problems,  on  the  ground 
that  the  solution  can  be  discovered  only  from  the  nature  of 
things,  and  under  pretence  of  the  limitation  of  human  facul- 
ties, for  reason  is  the  sole  creator  of  ail  these  ideas,  and  is 
therefore  bound  either  to  establish  their  validity  or  to  expose 
their  illusory  nature. 

The  polemic  of  scepticism  is  properly  directed  against  the 
dogmatist,  who  erects  a  system  of  philosophy  without  having 
examined  the  fundamental  objective  principles  on  which  it  is 
based,  for  the  purpose  of  evidencing  the  futiUty  of  his  designs, 
and  thus  bringing  him  to  a  knowledge  of  bis  own  powers. 
But,  in  itself,  scepticism  does  not  give  us  any  certain  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  the  bounds  of  our  knowledge.  All  unsuccess- 
ful dogmatical  attempts  of  re:isou  Ave  facta,  which  it  is  always 
useful  to  submit  to  the  censure  of  the  sceptic.  But  this  nui- 
uot  help  us  to  any  decision  regarding  the  expectations  which 
reason  cherishes  of  better  success  in  future  endeavours ;  the 
investigations  of  scepticism  cannot,  therefore,  settle  tlie  dispute 
regarding  the  rights  and  powers  of  human  reason. 

Hume  is  perhaps  the  ablest  and  most  ingenious  of  all  scep- 
tical philosophers,  and  his  writings  have,  undoubtedly,  ex- 
erted the  most  powerful  influence  in  awakening  reason  to  a 
thorough  investigation  into  its  own  powers.  It  will,  therefore, 
well  repay  our  labours  to  consider  for  a  little  the  course  of 
reasoning  which  he  followed,  and  the  errors  into  which  he 
strayed,  although  setting  out  on  the  path  of  trulli  and 
certitude. 

Hume  was  probably  aware,  although  he  never  clearly  de- 
veloped the  notion,  that  we  proceed  in  judgments  of  a  certain 
class  beyond  our  conception  of  the  object.  I  have  termed 
this  kind  of  judgments  synthetical.  As  regards  the  manner  in 
which  I  pass  beyond  my  conception  by  the  aid  of  experience, 
no  doubts  can  be  entertained.  Experience  is  itself  a  synthesis 
of  perceptions ;  and  it  employs  perceptions  to  increment  the 
conception,  which  1  obtain  by  meaus  of  another  perception 
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But  we  feel  persuaded  that  we  are  able  to  proceed  bejoiid 
a  conception,  and  to  extend  onr  cognition  a  priori.  We 
attempt  this  in  two  ways — eitlicr,  through  the  pure  tm- 
derstinuling,  in  relation  to  that  which  may  become  an  ohfect 
of  experience,  or,  throu^li  pure  reason,  in  relation  to  such 
properties  of  tilings,  or  of  the  existence  of  things,  as  can  neyer 
be  presented  in  any  experience.  This  sceptical  philosopher 
did  not  distinguish  these  two  kinds  of  judgments,  as  he  ought 
to  have  done,  but  regarded  this  augmentation  of  conceptions, 
and,  if  wc  may  so  express  ourselves,  the  spontaneous  gene- 
rntion  of  understanding  and  reason,  independently  of  the 
impregnation  of  experience,  as  altogether  impossible.  The 
so-called  a  priori  principles  of  these  faculties  he  consequently 
held  to  be  invalid  and  imaginary,  and  regarded  them  as 
nothing  but  subjective  habits  of  thought  originating  in  ex- 
perience, and  therefore  purely  empirical  and  contingent  rules, 
to  which  we  attribute  a  spurious  necessity  and  universality. 
In  support  of  this  strange  assertion,  he  referred  us  to  the 
generally  acknowledged  principle  of  the  relation  between  cause 
and  effect.  No  faculty  of  the  mind  can  conduct  us  from  the 
conception  of  a  thing  to  the  existence  of  something  else  ;  and 
hence  he  believed  he  could  infer  that,  without  experience,  we 
possess  no  source  from  which  we  can  augment  a  conception, 
and  no  ground  sufldcient  to  justify  us  in  framing  a  judgment 
that  is  to  extend  our  cognition  a  priori.  That  the  light  of  the 
sun,  which  shines  upon  a  piece  of  wax,  at  the  same  time  melts 
it,  while  it  hardens  clay,  no  power  of  the  understanding  could 
infer  from  the  conceptions  which  we  previously  possessed  of 
these  substances ;  much  less  is  there  any  a  priori  law  that 
could  conduct  us  to  such  a  conclusiou,  which  experience  alone 
can  certify.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  seen  in  our  discussion 
of  Transcendental  Logic,  that,  although  we  can  never  proceed 
immediately  beyond  the  content  of  the  conception  which  is 
given  us,  we  can  always  cognize  completely  a  priori — in  rela- 
tion, however,  to  a  third  term,  namely,  possible  experience — the 
law  of  its  connection  with  other  things.  For  example,  if  I  ob- 
serve that  a  piece  of  wax  melts,  I  can  cognize  a  priori  that  there 
must  have  been  something  (the  sun*8  lieat)  preceding,  which 
this  effect  follows  according  to  a  fixed  law ;  although,  without 
the  aid  of  experience,  I  could  not  cognize  a  priori  and  in  a  c/tf- 
terminate  manner,  either  the  cause  from  the  effect,  or  the  effect 
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Arcm  the  causa.  Hume  was  tlierefore  wrong  in  inferring, 
from  the  contingency  of  the  determination  according  to  law, 
the  contingency  of  the  law  itself ;  and  the  passing  heyoud 
the  conception  of  a  thing  to  possible  experience  (wliich  ia  an 
a  piiori  proceeding,  constituting  tiie  objective  renlitv  of  tlie 
conception),  he  confounded  with  our  synthesis  of  objects  in 
actual  experience,  which  is  always,  of  course,  empirical.  Thus, 
too,  he  regarded  the  principle  of  affinity,  which,  has  its  seat 
in  the  understanding  and  indicates  a  necessary  connection,  as 
a  mere  rule  of  association,  lying  in  the  imitative  faculty  of 
imagination,  which  can  present  only  contingent,  and  not  ob- 
jective connections. 

The  sceptical  errors  of  this  remarkably  acute  thinker  arose 
principally  from  a  defect,  which  was  common  to  him  with  the 
dogmatists,  namely,  that  he  had  never  made  a  systematic 
review  of  all  the  different  kinds  of  a  jTrtbrt  synthesis  performed 
by  the  understanding.  Had  he  done  so,  he  would  have  found, 
to  take  one  example  among  many,  that  the  principle  of  per^ 
manenee  was  of  tliis  character,  and  that  it,  as  well  as  the 
principle  of  causality,  anticipates  experience.  In  this  way  he 
might  have  been  able  to  describe  the  determinate  limits  of  the 
a  priori  operations  of  understanding  and  reason.  But  he 
merely  declared  the  understanding  to  be  limited,  instead  of 
showing  what  its  limits  were ;  he  created  a  general  mistrust 
in  the  power  of  our  faculties,  without  giving  us  any  determi- 
nate knowledge  of  the  bounds  of  our  necessary  and  unavoidable 
ignorance  ;  he  examined  and  condemned  some  of  the  princi- 
ples of  the  understanding,  without  investigating  all  its  powers 
with  the  completeness  necessary  to  criticism.  He  denies, 
with  truth,  certain  powers  to  the  understanding,  but  he  goes 
further,  and  declares  it  to  be  utterly  inadequate  to  the  a  priori 
extension  of  knowledge,  although  he  has  not  fully  examined 
all  the  powers  which  reside  in  the  faculty ;  and  thus  the  fate 
which  always  overtakes  scepticism  meets  him  too.  That  is  to 
say,  his  own  declarations  are  doubted,  for  his  objections  were 
based  upon  /acta,  which  are  contingent,  and  not  upon  prin- 
ciples, which  can  alone  demonstrate  the  necessary  invalidity  of 
all  dogmatical  assertions. 

As  Hume  makes  no  distinction  between  the  well-grounded 
claims  of  the  understanding  and  tlie  dialectical  pretensions  of 
ftauion,  against  which,  however,  his  attacks  are  mainly  directed. 
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reason  does  not  feel  itself  shut  oat  from  all  attempts  at  the 
extension  of  a  priori  cognition,  and  hence  it  refuses,  in  spite  of 
a  few  checks  in  this  or  that  quarter,  to  relinquish  such  eflforts. ' 
For  one  naturally  arms  one's-self  to  resist  an  attack,  and  be- 
comes more  obstinate  in  the  resolve  to  establish  the  claims  he 
has  advanced.  But  a  complete  review  of  the  powers  of  reason, 
and  the  conviction  thence  arising  that  we  are  in  possession  of 
a  limited  field  of  action,  while  we  must  admit  the  vanity  of 
higher  claims,  puts  an  end  to  all  doubt  and  dispute,  and  in- 
duces reason  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  undisturbed  possession 
of  its  limited  domain. 

To  the  uncritical  dogmatist,  who  has  not  surveyed  the  sphere 
of  his  understanding,  nor  determined,  in  accordance  with  prin- 
ciples, the  limits  of  possible  cognition,  who,  consequently,  is 
ignorant  of  his  own  powers,  and  believes  he  will  discover  them 
by  the  attempts  he  makes  in  the  field  of  cognition,  these  at- 
tacks of  scepticism  are  not  only  dangerous,  but  destructive. 
For  if  there  is  one  proposition  in  his  cliain  of  reasoning  which 
he  cannot  prove,  or  the  fallacy  in  which  he  cannot  evolve  in 
accordance  with  a  principle,  suspicion  falls  on  all  his  state- 
ments, however  plausible  tney  may  appear. 

And  thus  scepticism,  the  bane  of  dogmatical  philosophy, 
conducts  us  to  a  sound  investigation  into  the  understandinff 
and  the  reason.  When  we  are  thus  far  advanced,  we  need 
fear  no  further  attacks ;  for  the  limits  of  our  domain  are 
clearly  marked  out,  and  we  can  make  no  claims  nor  become 
involved  in  any  disputes  regarding  the  region  that  lies  beyond 
these  limits.  Tlius  the  sceptical  procedure  in  philosophy  does 
not  present  any  solution  of  the  problems  of^reasdn,  but  it 
forms  an  excellent  exercise  for  its  powers,  awakening  its  cir- 
cumspection, and  indicating  the  means  whereby  it  may  mo6t 
fully  establish  its  claims  to  its  legitimate  possessions. 

CHAPTER  FIRST. 

Sscnoir  Thibd. 

The  Discipline  of  Pure  Eettson  m  Hypotheeia. 

This  critique  of  reason  has  now  taught  us  that  all  its  efforte 
to  extend  the  bounds  of  knowledge,  Vy  means  of  pure  specu- 
lation^  are  utterly  fruitless.     So  much  the  wider  field,  it  may 
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uppear,  lies  open  to  hypotheBis  ;  as,  where  we  cannot  know 
witli  certain ty»  we  are  at  liberty  to  make  guesses^  and  to  form 
Buppoaitions. 

Imagination  may  be  allowed,  under  the  strict  sunreillance 
of  reason,  to  invent  suppositions ;  but,  these  must  be  based 
on  something  that  is  perfectly  certain — and  that  is  the  possi" 
bUity  of  the  object.  If  we  are  well  assured  upon  this  point, 
it  is  allowable  to  have  recourse  to  supposition  in  regard  to 
the  reality  of  the  object ;  but  this  supposition  must,  unless 
it  is  utterly  groundless,  be  connected,  as  its  ground  of  ex- 
planation, with  that  which  is  really  given  and  absolutely  cer- 
tain.    Such  a  supposition  is  termed  a  hypothec. 

It  is  beyond  our  power  to  form  the  least  conception  a  prion 
of  the  possibility  of  dynamical  connection  in  phsenomena ; 
and  the  category  of  the  pure  understanding  will  not  enable 
us  to  excogitate  any  such  connection,  but  merely  helps  us  to 
understand  it,  when  we  meet  with  it  in  experience.  For  this 
reason  we  cannot,  in  accordance  with  the  categories,  imagine 
or  invent  any  object  or  any  property  of  an  object  not  given, 
or  that  may  not  be  given  in  experience,  and  employ  it  in  a 
hypothesis  ;  otherwise,  we  should  he  basing  our  chain  of  rea- 
soning upon  mere  chimerical  fancies,  and  not  upon  concep- 
tions of  things.  Thus,  we  have  no  right  to  assume  the  ex- 
istence of  new  powers,  not  existing  in  nature, — for  example,  an 
understanding  with  a  non-sensuous  intuition,  a  force  of  at- 
traction without  contact,  or  some  new  kind  of  substances 
occupying  space,  and  yet  without  the  property  of  impenetra- 
bility ;  and,  consequently,  we  cannot  assume  that  there  is  any 
other  kind  of  community  among  substances  than  that  observ- 
able in  experience,  any  kind  of  presence  than  that  in  space, 
or  any  kind  of  duration  than  that  in  time.  In  one  word,  the 
conditions  of  possible  experience  are  for  reason  the  only  con- 
ditions of  the  possibility  of  things ;  reason  cannot  venture  to 
form,  independently  of  these  conditions,  any  conceptions  of 
things,  because  such  conceptions,  although  not  self-contradi&* 
lory,  are  without  object  and  without  application. 

The  conceptions  of  reason  are,  as  we  have  already  shown, 
mere  ideas,  and  do  jiot  relate  to  any  object  in  any  kind  of  ex- 
perience. At  the  same  time,  they  do  not  indicate  imaginary 
or  possible  objects.  They  are  purely  problematical  in  their 
nature,  and,  as  aids  to  the  heuristic  exercise  of  the  facullieoi 
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form  the  basis  of  tlie  regulntive  principles  for  the  systematitf 
employment  of  the  understAnding  in  the  field  of  experience* 
If  we  leave  this  ground  of  experience,  they  become  mere 
fictions  of  thought,  the  possihihty  of  which  is  quite  indemon- 
strable ;  and  they  cannot  consequently  be  employed,  as  hypo- 
theses, in  the  explanation  of  real  phienoraena.  It  is  quite 
admissible  to  cogitate  the  soul  as  simple,  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  ourselves  to  employ  the  idea  of  a  perfect  and  neces- 
sary unity  of  nil  the  fncultios  of  the  mind  as  the  principle  of 
all  our  inquiries  into  its  internal  phsenomcna,  although  we 
cannot  cognize  this  unity  in  cancreto.  But  to  aMirme  that  the 
soul  is  a  simple  substance  (a  transcendental  conception)  would 
be  enouncing  a  proposition  which  is  not  only  indemonstrable 
— as  many  physical  hypotheses  are,  but  a  proposition  which 
IS  purely  arbitrary,  and  in  the  highest  degree  rash.  The 
simple  is  never  presented  in  experience ;  and,  if  by  substance 
is  here  meant  the  permanent  object  of  sensuous  intuition,  the 

Sossibility  of  a  nmpfe  p/uenomenon  is  perfectly  inconceivable. 
«ason  affords  no  good  grounds  for  admitting  the  existence  of 
intelligible  beings,  or  of  intelligible  properties  of  sensuous 
things,  although — as  we  have  no  conception  either  of  their 
possibility  or  of  their  impossibility — it  will  always  be  out  of 
our  power  to  affirm  dogmatically  that  they  do  not  exist. 

In  the  explanation  of  given  phoenomena,  no  other  things 
and  no  other  grounds  of  explanation  can  be  employed,  than 
those  which  stand  in  connection  with  the  given  phosnomena 
according  to  the  known  laws  of  experience.  A  transcendental 
hypothesis,  in  which  a  mere  idea  of  reason  is  employed  to  ex- 
plain the  phsenomena  of  nature,  would  not  give  us  any  better 
insight  into  a  phocnomenon,  as  we  should  be  trying  to  ex- 
plain what  we  do  not  sufficiently  understand  from  known  em- 
pirical principles,  by  what  we  do  not  iniderstand  at  all.  The 
principle  of  such  a  hypothesis  might  conduce  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  reason,  but  it  would  not  assist  the  understanding  in 
its  application  to  objects.  Order  and  conformity  to  aims  in 
the  sphere  of  nature  must  be  themselves  explained  upon 
natural  grounds  and  according  to  natural  laws  ;  and  the  wild- 
est hypotheses,  if  they  are  only  physical,  are  here  more  ad- 
missible than  a  hyperpliysical  hypothesis,  such  as  that  of  a 
divine  author.  For  such  a  hypothesis  would  introduce  the 
(rriiic^le  of  ignava  ratio,  which  requires  us  to  give  up  the 
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acarcli  for  caoses  that  miglit  be  diacovered  iu  the  coarse  of 
experience,  aud  to  rest  satisfied  with  a  mere  idea.  As  regards 
the  absolute  totality  of  the  grounds  of  explanation  in  the  series 
of  these  causes,  this  can  be  no  hindrance  to  the  understanding 
in  the  case  of  phsenomena ;  because,  as  they  are  to  us  nothing 
more  than  phenomena,  we  have  no  right  to  look  for  anything 
like  completeness  in  the  synthesis  of  the  series  of  their  con- 
ditions. 

Transcendental  hypotheses  are  therefore  inadmissible ;  and  we 
cannot  use  the  liberty  of  employing,  in  the  absence  of  physical, 
hyperphysical  grounds  of  explanation.  Aud  this  for  two 
reasons ;  first,  because  such  hypotheses  do  not  advance  reason, 
but  rather  stop  it  in  its  progress ;  secondly,  because  this  licence 
would  render  fruitless  all  its  exertions  in  its  own  proper  sphere, 
which  is  that  of  experience.  For,  when  the  explanation  of 
natural  phenomena  happens  to  be  difficult,  we  have  constantly 
at  hand  a  transcendental  ground  of  explanation,  which  lifts 
us  above  the  necessity  of  investigating  nature ;  aud  our  in- 

Suiries  are  brought  to  a  close,  not  because  we  have  obtained  all 
le  requisite  knowledge,  but  because  we  abut  upou  a  principle, 
which  18  incomprehensible,  and  which,  indeed,  is  so  far  back 
in  the  track  of  thought,  as  to  contain  the  conception  of  the 
absolutely  primal  being. 

The  next  requisite  for  the  admissibility  of  a  hypothesis  is 
its  sufficiency.  That  is,  it  must  determine  a  priori  the  conse- 
quences which  are  given  iu  experience,  and  which  are  supposed 
to  follow  from  the  hypothesis  itself.  If  we  require  to  employ 
auxiliary  hypotheses,  the  suspicion  naturally  arises  that  they 
are  mere  fictions ;  because  the  necessity  for  each  of  them 
requires  the  same  justification  as  in  the  case  of  the  original 
hypothesis,  and  thus  their  testimony  is  invalid.  If  we  suppose 
the  existence  of  an  infinitely  perfect  cause,  we  possess  suffi- 
cient grounds  for  the  explanation  of  the  conformity  to  aims, 
the  order  and  the  greatness  which  we  observe  in  the  universe ; 
but  we  find  ourselves  obliged,  when  we  observe  the  evil  in  the 
world  and  the  exceptions  to  these  laws,  to  employ  new  hypo- 
theses in  support  of  the  origiual  one.  We  employ  the  idea 
of  the  simple  nature  of  the  human  soul  as  the  foundation 
of  all  the  theories  we  may  form  of  its  pheenomena ;  but  when 
we  meet  with  difficulties  in  our  way,  when  we  observe  in  the 
soul  phaenomena  similar  to  the  changes  whi^h  take  place  in 
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matter,  we  require  to  call  in  new  anziliary  hypotheses.  Theae 
may,  indeed,  not  be  faiiie,  but  we  do  not  know  them  to  be  true, 
because  the  only  witness  to  their  certitude  is  the  hypothesis 
which  they  themselves  have  been  called  in  to  explain. 

We  are  not  discussing  the  above-mentioned  assertions  re- 
garding tlic  immaterial  unity  of  the  soul  and  the  existence  of 
a  Supreme  Being,  as  dogmata,  which  certain  philosophers  pro- 
fess to  demonstrate  a  priori^  but  purely  as  hypotheses.  In  the 
former  rase,  the  dosmatist  must  take  care  that  his  arguments 
poKsesA  the  apodeictic  certainty  of  a  demonstration.  For  the 
asRertion  that  the  reality  of  such  ideas  is  probable^  is  as  absurd 
M  a  proof  of  the  probability  of  a  proposition  in  geometry. 
Pure  abstract  reason,  apart  from  all  experience,  can  either  cog- 
nize a  proposition  entirely  a  priori^  and  as  necessary,  or  it  can 
cognise  nothing  at  all ;  and  hence  the  judgments  it  enounces 
are  never  mere  opinions,  they  are  either  apodeictic  certainties, 
or  declarations  that  nothing  can  be  known  on  the  subject. 
Opinions  and  probable  judgments  on  the  nature  of  things 
can  only  be  employed  to  explain  given  phaeuomena,  or  they 
niny  relate  to  the  effect,  in  accordance  with  empirical  laws,  of 
an  actually  existing  cause.  In  other  words,  we  must  restrict 
the  sphere  of  opinion  to  the  world  of  experience  and  nature. 
Deyoiid  this  region  opinion  is  mere  invention ;  unk*8S  we  are 
groping  about  for  the  truth  on  a  path  not  yet  fully  known, 
and  have  some  hopes  of  stumbling  upon  it  by  chance. 

But,  although  liypothcscs  are  inadmissible  in  answers  to 
the  questions  of  pure  speculative  reason,  they  may  be  em- 
ployed in  the  defence  of  these  answers.  That  is  to  say,  hypo- 
theses are  admissible  in  polemic,  but  not  in  the  sphere  of 
dogmatism.  By  the  defence  of  statements  of  this  character, 
I  do  not  mean  an  attempt  at  discovering  new  grounds  for 
their  support,  but  merely  the  refutation  of  the  arguments  of 
opponents.  All  a  priori  synthetical  propositions  possess  the 
peculiarity,  that,  although  the  philosopher  who  maintains  the 
reality  of  the  ideas  contained  in  the  proposition,  is  not  in  pos- 
session of  sufficient  knowledge  to  establish  the  certainty  of 
his  statements,  his  opponent  is  as  little  able  to  prove  the  truth 
of  the  opposite.  This  equality  of  fortune  does  not  allow  the 
one  party  to  be  superior  to  the  other  in  the  sphere  of  specu- 
lative cognition ;  and  it  is  this  sphere  accordingly  that  is  the 
proper  arena  of  these  endless  speculative  conflicts.     But  wa 
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sliall  afterwards  show  that,  in  relation  to  its  practical  exercise^ 
ileason  haa  the  rii;ht  of  admitting  what,  in  the  field  of  pure 
speculation,  she  would  not  he  justified  in  supposiug,  except 
upon  perfectly  sufficient  grounds  ;  because  all  such  supposi- 
tions destroy  the  necessary  completeness  of  speculation — a 
condition  which  the  practical  reason,  however,  does  not  con- 
sider to  he  requisite.  In  this  sphere,  therefore,  Reason  is  mis- 
tress of  a  possession,  her  title  to  which  she  does  not'  require 
to  prove — which,  in  fact,  she  could  not  do.  The  burden  of 
proof  accordingly  rests  upon  the  opponent.  But  as  he  has 
just  as  little  knowledge  regarding  the  subject  discussed,  and 
is  as  little  able  to  prove  the  non-existence  of  the  object  of  an 
idea,  as  the  philosopher  on  the  other  side  is  to  demonstrate 
its  reality,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  an  advantage  on  the  side 
of  the  philosopher  who  maintains  his  proposition  as  a  practi- 
cally necessary  supposition  (inelior  est  conditio  possidentis). 
For  he  is  at  liberty  to  employ,  in  self-defence,  the  same  wea- 
pons as  his  opponent  makes  use  of  in  attacking  him  ;  that  is, 
he  has  a  right  to  use  hypotheses  not  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
porting the  arguments  in  favour  of  his  own  propositions,  but 
to  show  that  his  opponent  knows  no  more  than  himself  re- 
garding the  subject  under  discussion,  and  cannot  boast  of  any 
speculative  advantage. 

Hypotheses  are,  therefore,  admissible  in  the  sphere  of  pure 
reason,  only  as  weapons  for  self-defence,  and  not  as  supports 
to  dogmatical  assertions.  But  the  opposing  party  we  must 
always  seek  for  in  ourselves.  For  speculative  reason  is,  in  the 
sphere  of  transcend  en  ttd  ism,  dialectical  in  its  own  nature.  The 
difficulties  and  objections  we  have  to  fear  lie  in  ourselves. 
They  are  like  old  but  never  superannuated  claims;  and  we 
must  seek  them  out,  and  settle  them  once  and  for  ever,  if  we  are 
to  expect  a  permanent  peace.  External  tranquillity  is  hollow 
and  unreal.  The  root  of  these  contradictions,  which  lies  iu 
the  nature  of  human  reason,  must  be  destroyed  ;  and  this  can 
only  be  done,  by  giving  it,  in  the  first  instance,  freedom  to 
grow,  nay,  by  nourishing  it,  that  it  may  send  out  shoots,  and 
thus  betray  its  own  existence.  It  is  our  duty,  therefore,  to  try 
to  discover  new  objections,  to  put  weapons  iu  the  hands  of 
our  opponent,  and  to  grant  him  the  most  favourable  position 
in  the  arena  that  he  can  wish.  We  have  nothing  to  fear  from 
these  conceaarons ;  on  the  contrary,  we  may  rather  hope  that 
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we  slmll  tliiiB  mnke  ourselves  master  of  a  possession  w)ueb 
tin  one  will  ever  venture  to  dispute. 

The  thinker  requires,  to  he  fuhy  equipped,  the  hypotheses 
of  pure  reason,  winch,  although  hut  leaden  weapons,  (for  they 
have  not  heen  steeled  in  the  armoury  of  experience),  are  as 
useful  as  any  that  can  he  employed  hy  his  opponents.  If,  ac- 
cordingly, we  have  assumed,  from  a  non-speculative  point  of 
view,  the  immaterial  nature  of  the  soul,  and  are  met^jy  the  ob- 
jection that  experience  seems  to  prove  that  the  growth  and  decny 
of  our  mental  faculties  are  mere  niodiHcations  of  the  sensuous 
organism, — we  can  weaken  tlie  force  of  this  objection,  by  the 
assumption  that  the  body  is  nothing  but  the  fundamental  phse- 
nomenon,  to  which,  as  a  necessary  condition,  all  sensihilityy 
and  consequently  all  thought,  relates  in  the  present  state  of 
our  existence  ;  and  that  the  separation  of  soul  and  body  forms 
the  conclusion  of  the  sensuous  exercise  of  our  power  of  cog- 
nition, and  the  beginning  of  the  intellectual.  The  body 
would,  in  this  view  of  the  question,  he  regarded,  not  aa  the 
cause  of  thought,  but  merely  as  its  restrictive  condition,  as 
promotive  of  the  sensuous  and  animal,  but  as  a  hindrance 
to  the  pure  and  spiritual  life ;  and  the  dependence  of  the 
animal  life  on  the  constitution  of  the  body,  would  not  prove 
that  the  whole  life  of  man  was  also  dependent  on  the  state  of 
the  organism.  We  might  go  still  farther,  and  discover  new 
objections,  or  carry  out  to  their  extreme  consequences  those 
which  have  already  been  adduced. 

Gkneration,  in  the  human  race  as  well  as  among  the  ir- 
rational animals,  depends  on  so  many  accidents — of  occasion, 
of  proper  sustenance,  of  the  laws  enacted  by  the  government 
of  a  country,  of  vice  even,  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  in  the 
eternal  existence  of  a  being,  whose  life  has  begun  under  cir- 
cumstances so  mean  and  trivial,  and  so  entirely  dependent  upon 
our  own  control.  As  regards  the  continuance  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  whole  race,  we  need  have  no  difficulties,  for 
accident  in  sinele  cases  is  subject  to  general  laws ;  but,  in  the 
case  of  each  individual,  it  would  seem  as  if  we  could  hardly  ex- 
pect so  wonderful  an  effect  from  causes  so  insignificant.  But,  in 
answer  to  these  objections,  we  may  adduce  the  transcendental 
hypothesis,  that  all  life  is  properly  intelligible,  and  not  subject 
to  changes  of  time,  and  that  it  neither  began  in  birth,  nor  will 
end  in  death.     We  may  assume  that  thi»  life  is  nothing  mort 
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than  a  sensuous  representation  of  pure  spiritual  life  ;  that  the 
whole  world  of  sense  is  hat  an  imiige,  hovering  before  the 
faculty  of  cognition  which  we  exercise  in  this  sphere,  and  with 
no  more  ohjective  reahty  than  a  dream  ;  and  that  if  we  could 
intuite  ourselves  and  other  things  as  they  really  are,  we  sliould 
see  ourselves  in  a  world  of  spiritual  natures,  our  connection 
with  which  did  not  hegin  at  our  birth,  and  will  not  cease  witL 
the  destrji^ction  of  the  body.     And  so  on. 

We  cannot  be  said  to  know  what  has  been  above  asserted, 
nor  do  we  seriously  >  maintain  the  truth  of  these  assertions ; 
and  the  notions  therein  indicated  are  not  even  ideas  of  reason, 
they  are  purely  y?c/i7toi/«  conceptions.  But  this  hypothetical 
procedure  is  in  perfect  conformity  with  the  laws  of  reason. 
Our  opponent  mistakes  the  absence  of  empirical  conditions  for 
a  proof  of  the  complete  impossibility  of  all  that  we  have  ns- 
erted ;  and  we  have  to  show  him  that  he  has  not  exhausted  the 
whole  sphere  of  [>os8ibiiity,  and  that  he  can  as  little  compass 
that  sphere  by  the  laws  of  experience  and  nature,  as  we  can 
lay  a  secure  foundation  for  the  operations  of  reason  beyond 
the  region  of  experience.  Buch  hypothetical  defences  against 
the  pretensions  of  an  opponent  must  not  be  regarded  as  de- 
clarations of  opinion.  The  philosopher  abandons  them,  so 
soon  as  the  opposite  party  renounces  its  dogmatical  conceit. 
To  maintain  a  simply  negative  position  in  relation  to  propo- 
sitions which  rest  on  an  insecure  foundation,  well  befits  the 
moderation  of  a  true  philosopher ;  but  to  uphold  the  objections 
urged  against  an  opponent  as  proofs  of  the  opposite  statement, 
is  a  proceeding  just  as  unwarrantable  and  arrogant  as  it  is  to 
attack  the  position  of  a  philosopher  who  advances  allirmative 
propositions  regarding  such  a  subject. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  hypotheses,  in  the  speculative 
sphere,  are  valid,  not  as  independent  propositions,  but  only 
relatively  to  opposite  transcendent  assumptions.  For,  to  make 
the  principles  of  possible  experience  conditions  of  the  possi- 
bility of  things  in  general  is  just  as  transcendent  a  procedure 
as  to  maintain  tlie  objective  reality  of  ideas  which  can  be  ap- 
plied to  no  objects  except  such  as  lie  without  the  limits  of 
possible  experience.  The  judgments  enounced  by  pure  reason 
must  be  necessary,  or  they  must  not  be  enounced  at  all. 
Reason  cannot  trouble  herself  with  opinions.  But  the  hy« 
potheses  we  have  been  discussing  are  merely  problematica. 
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JitdgmenU,  which  can  neither  be  confuted  nor  proved ;  whilcy 
therefore,  they  nre  not  personal  opinions,  they  are  indispensable 
as  answers  to  objections  wiiich  are  liable  to  be  nused.  But  wo 
must  take  care  to  confine  them  to  this  function,  and  guard 
against  any  assumption  on  their  part  of  absolute  validity,  a 
proceeding  which  would  involve  reason  in  inextricable  diffi- 
culties and  contradictions. 

CHAPTER  FIRST. 

Sjbctioh  Foubth. 

The  Discipline  of  Pure  Reason  in  relation  to  Proofi, 

It  is  a  pecnliarity  which  distinguishes  the  proofs  of  tran- 
scendental synthetical  propositions  from  those  of  all  other 
a  priori  synthetical  cognitions,  that  reason,  in  the  case  of  the 
former,  does  not  apply  its  conceptions  directly  to  an  object, 
but  is  first  obliged  to  prove,  a  priori,  the  objective  validity  of 
these  conceptions  and  the  possibility  of  their  syntlieses.  This 
is  not  merely  a  prudential  rule,  it  is  essential  to  the  very  possi- 
bility of  the  proof  of  a  transcendental  proposition.  If  I  am 
required  to  pass,  a  priori,  beyond  the  conception  of  an  object, 
I  find  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  without  the  guidance  of 
something  which  is  not  contained  iu  the  conception.  In 
mathematics,  it  is  a  priori  intuition  that  guides  my  synthesis  ; 
and,  in  this  case,  all  our  conclusions  may  be  drawn  imme- 
diately from  pure  intuition.  In  transccudental  cognition,  so 
long  as  we  are  dealing  only  witli  conceptions  of  the  under- 
standing, we  are  guided  by  possible  experience.  That  is  to 
say,  a  proof  in  the  sphere  of  transcendental  cognition  does 
not  show  that  the  given  conception  (that  of  an  event,  for  ex- 
ample,) lends  directly  to  another  conception  (that  of  a  cause) — 
for  this  would  be  a  saltus  which  nothing  can  justify  ;  but  it 
shows  that  experience  itself,  and  consequently  the  object  of 
experience,  is  impossible  without  the  connection  indicated  by 
these  conceptions.  It  follows  that  such  a  proof  must  demon- 
strate the  possibility  of  arriving,  synthetically  and  a  priori^ 
at  a  certain  knowledge  of  things,  which  was  not  contained  in 
our  conceptions  of  these  things.  Unless  we  pay  particular 
attention  to  this  requirement,  our  proofs,  instead  of  pursuing 
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the  straight  path  indicated  hy  reaaon,  follow  the  tortuous  road 
of  mere  subjective  association.  The  ilhisory  conviction,  which 
rests  upon  subjective  causes  of  association,  and  which  is  con- 
sidered as  resulting  from  the  perception  of  a  real  and  objective 
natural  affinity,  is  always  open  to  doubt  and  suspicion.  For 
this  reason,  all  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  prove 
the  principle  of  sufficient  reason,  have,  according  to  the  uni- 
versal admission  of  philosophers,  been  quite  unsuccessful ; 
and,  before  the  appearance  of  transcendental  cnticism,  it  was 
considered  better,  as  this  principle  could  not  be  abandoned, 
to  appeal  boldly  to  the  common  sense  of  mankind  (a  proceed' 
ing  which  always  proves  that  the  problem,  which  reason 
ought  to  solve,  is  one  in  which  philosophers  find  great  diffi- 
culties), rather  than  attempt  to  discover  new  dogmatical  proofs. 
But,  if  the  proposition  to  be  proved  is  a  proposition  of  pure 
reason,  and  if  I  aim  at  passing  beyond  my  empirical  concep- 
tions by  the  aid  of  mere  ideas,  it  is  necessary  that  the  proof 
should  first  show  that  such  a  step  in  synthesis  is  possible 
(which  it  is  not),  before  it  proceeds  to  prove  the  truth  of  the 
proposition  itself.  The  so-called  proof  of  the  simple  nature 
of  the  soul  from  the  unity  of  apperception,  is  a  very  plausible 
one.  But  it  contains  no  answer  to  the  objection,  that,  as  the 
notion  of  absohite  simplicity  is  not  a  conception  which  is 
directly  applicable  to  a  perception,  but  is  an  idea  which  must 
be  inferred — if  at  all — from  observation,  it  is  by  no  means 
evident,  how  the  mere  fact  of  consciousness,  which  is  contained 
tn  all  thouyht.  Although  in  so  far  a  simple  representation,  can 
conduct  me  to  the  consciousness  and  cognition  of  a  thing 
which  is  purely  a  thinking  substance.  When  I  represent  to 
my  mind  the  power  of  my  body  as  in  motion,  my  body  in  this 
thought  is  so  far  absolute  unity,  and  my  representation  of  it 
is  a  simple  one ;  and  hence  1  can  indicate  this  representation 
by  the  motion  of  a  point,  becauKe  I  have  made  abstraction  of 
the  size  or  volume  of  the  bo<ly.  But  I  cannot  hence  infer  that, 
given  merely  the  moving  power  of  a  body,'  the  body  may  bo 
cogitated  as  simple  substance,  merely  because  the  reproHcnta- 
tion  in  my  mind  takes  no  account  of  its  content  in  space,  and 
is  consequently  simple.  The  simple,  in  abstraction,  is  very 
different  from  the  objectively  simple ;  and  hence  the  Bgo, 
which  is  simple  in  the  first  sense,  may^  in  the  second  sense^  aa 
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indicating  the  soul  itself,  be  a  Tery  complex  conception,  with 
a  very  various  content.     Thus  it  is  evident,  that  in  all  such 
arguments,  there  hirks  a  paralogism.     We  guess  (for  without 
some  such  surmise  our  suspicion  vrould  not  be  excited  in  refer- 
ence to    a  proof  of  this  character,)  at  the  presence  of  tlie 
paralogism,  by  keeping  ever  before  us  a  criterion  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  those  synthetical  propositions  which  aim  at  proving 
more  than  experience  can  teach  us.     This  criterion  is  obtained 
from  the  observation  that  such  proofs  do  not  lead  us  directly 
from  the  subject  of  the  proposition  to  be  proved  to  the  required 
predicate,  but  find  it  necessary  to  presuppose  the  possibility  of 
extending  our  cognition  a  priori  by  means  of  ideas.     We  must» 
accordingly,  always  use  the   greatest  caution  ;    we  require, 
before  attempting  any  proof,  to  consider  how  it  is  possible  to 
extend  the  sphere  of  cognition   by  the   operations  of  pure 
reason,  and  from  what  source  we  are  to  derive  knowledge, 
which  is  not  obtained  from  the  analysis  of  conceptions,  nor 
relates,    by   anticipation,    to  possible   experience.     We  shell 
thus  spare  ourselves  much  severe  and  fruitless  Inbour,  by  iiot 
expecting  from  reason  what  is  beyond  its  power,  or  rather  by 
subjecting  it  to   discipline,  and  teaching  it  to  moderate  its 
vehement  desires  for  the  extension  of  the  sphere  of  cognition. 
The  first  rule  for  our  guidance  is,  therefore,  not  to  attempt 
a  transcendental  proof,  before  we  have  considered  from  what 
source  we  are  to  derive  the  principles  upon  which  the  proof  is 
to  be  based,  and  what  right  we  have  to  expect  that  our  con- 
clusions from   these  principles  will  be   veracious.     If  they 
arc  principles  of  the  understanding,  it  is  vain  to  expect  that 
we  should  attain  by  their  means  to  ideas  of  pure  reason  ;  for 
these  principles  are  valid  only  in  regard  to  oiijects  of  possible 
experience.     If  they  are  principles  of  pure  reason,  our  labour 
is  alike  in  vain.     For  the  principles  of  reason,  if  employed  as 
objective,  are  vrithout  exception  dialectical,  and  possess  no 
validity  or  truth,  except  as  regulative  principles  of  the  syste- 
matic employment  of  reason  in  experience.     But  when  such 
delusive  proofs  are  presented  to  us,  it  is  our  duty  to  meet 
them  with   the  non  liquet  of  a  matured  judgment ;    and, 
although  we  are  unable  to  expose  the  particular  sophism  upon 
which  the  proof  is  based,  we  have  a  right  to  demand  a  deduc- 
tiou  of  the  principles  employed  in  it ;  and,  if  these  principles 
have  their  origin  in  pure  reason  alone,  such  a  deduction  ii 
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abflolutely  impoftsible.  And  thus  it  is  unnecessary  that  we  should 
trouble  ourselves  with  the  exposure  and  confutation  of  every 
sophistical  illusion ;  we  may,  at  once,  bring  all  dialectic, 
which  is  inexhaustible  in  the  production  of  fallacies,  before 
the  bar  of  critical  reason,  which  tests  the  principles  upou 
which  all  dialectical  procedure  is  based.  The  second  peculi* 
arity  of  transcendental  proof  is,  that  a  transcendental  propo- 
sition cannot  rest  upon  more  than  a  tingle  proof.  If  I  am 
drawing  conclusions,  not  from  conceptions,  but  from  intuition 
corresponding  to  a  conception,  be  it  pure  intuition,  as  in 
mathematics,  or  empirical,  as  in  natural  science,  the  intuition 
which  forms  the  basis  of  my  inferences,  presents  me  with  ma< 
terials  for  many  synthetical  propositions,  which  I  can  connect 
in  various  modes,  while,  as  it  is  allowable  to  proceed  from  dif- 
ferent points  in  the  intention,  I  can  arrive  by  different  paths 
at  the  same  proposition. 

But  every  transcendental  proposition  sets  out  from  a  con- 
ception, and  posits  the  synthetical  condition  of  the  possibility 
of  an  object  according  to  this  conception.  Tlierc  must,  tliere- 
fore,  be  but  one  ground  of  proof,  because  it  is  the  conception 
alone  which  determines  the  object ;  and  thus  the  proof  cannot 
contain  anything  more  than  the  determination  of  the  object 
according  to  the  conception.  In  our  Transcendental  Analytic, 
for  example,  we  inferred  the  principle.  Every  event  has  a 
cause,  from  the  only  condition  of  the  objective  possibility  of 
our  conception  of  an  event.  This  is,  that  an  event  cannot  be 
determined  in  time,  and  conseauently  cannot  form  a  part  of 
experience,  unless  it  stands  under  this  dynamical  law.  This 
is  the  only  possible  ground  of  proof ;  for  our  conception  of  an 
event  possesses  objective  validity,  that  is,  is  a  true  conception, 
only  because  the  lawof  causality  determines  an  object  to  which 
it  can  refer.  Other  arguments  in  support  of  this  principle 
-  have  been  attempted — such  as  that  from  the  contingent  nature 
of  a  phsenomenon  ;  but  when  this  argument  is  considered,  we 
can  discover  no  criterion  of  contingency,  except  the  fact  of  an 
event — of  something  happtminff,  that  is  to  say,  the  existence 
which  is  preceded  by  the  uon -existence  of  an  object,  and  thus 
we  fall  back  on  the  very  thing  to  be  proved.  If  the  propo- 
sition, Every  thinking  beinff  is  simple,  is  to  be  proved,  we 
keep  to  the  conception  of  tlie  Ego,  which  is  simple,  and  to 
which  all  thouf|;ht  has  a  relation.    The  same  is  the  case  with 
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the  transcendental  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  Deity,  which  is 
hased  solely  npon  the  harmony  and  reciprocal  fitness  of  the 
conceptions  of  an  ctu  realiMimum  and  a  necessary  being,  and 
cannot  be  attempted  in  any  other  manner. 

This  caution  serves  to  simplify  very  much  the  criticism  of 
all  propositions  of  reason.  When  reason  employs  conceptions 
alone,  only  one  proof  of  its  thesis  is  possible,  if  any.  When, 
therefore,  the  dogmatist  advances  with  ten  arguments  in  favour 
of  a  proposition,  we  may  be  sure  that  not  one  of  them  is  con- 
clusive. For  if  he  possessed  one  which  proved  the  proposi- 
tion he  brings  forward  to  demonstration — as  must  always  be 
the  case  with  the  propositions  of  pure  reason — what  need  is 
there  for  any  more  ?  ilis  intention  can  only  be  similar  to  that 
of  the  advocate,  who  had  difierent  arguments  for  different 
judges ;  thus  availing  himself  of  the  weakness  of  those  who 
examine  his  arguments,  who,  without  going  into  any  profound 
investigation,  adopt  the  view  of  the  case  which  seems  most 
probable  at  first  sight,  and  decide  according  to  it. 

The  third  rule  for  the  guidance  of  pure  reason  in  the 
conduct  of  a  proof  is,  that  all  transcendental  proofs  must  never 
be  apagogic  or  indirect,  but  always  ostensive  or  direct.  The 
direct  or  ostensive  proof  npt  only  establishes  the  truth  of  the 
proposition  to  be  proved,  but  exposes  the  grounds  of  its  truth  ; 
the  apagogic,  on  the  other  hand,  may  assure  us  of  the  truth  of 
the  proposition,  but  it  cannot  enable  Qs  to  comprehend  the 
grounds  of  its  possibility.  The  latter  is,  accordingly,  rather 
an  auxiliary  to  an  argument,  than  a  strictly  philosophical 
and  rational  mode  of  procedure.  In  one  respect  however,  they 
have  an  advantage  over  direct  proofs,  from  tlie  fact,  that  the 
mode  of  arguing  by  contradiction,  which  they  employ,  renders 
our  understanding  of  the  question  more  clear,  and  approxi- 
mates the  proof  to  the  certainty  of  an  intuitional  demonstra- 
tion. 

The  true  reason  why  indirect  proofs  are  employed  in  dif- 
ferent sciences,  is  this.  When  the  grounds  upon  which  we 
seek  to  base  a  cognition  are  too  various  or  too  profound,  we 
try  whether  or  not  we  may  not  discover  the  truth  of  our  cog- 
nition from  its  consequences.  The  modiu  ponena  of  reasoning 
from  the  truth  of  its  inferences  to  the  truth  of  a  proposition, 
would  be  admissible  if  all  the  inferences  that  can  be  drawn 
from  it  are  known  to  be  true  i  for  in  this  case  there  can  bo 
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only  oiie  possible  ground  for  these  inferences,  and  that  is  th« 
true  one.  But  tliis  is  a  quite  impracticable  proceilure,  as  it 
surpasses  all  our  powers  to  discover  all  the  possible  inferences 
that  can  be  drawn  from  a  proposition.  But  this  mode  of 
reasoning  is  employed,  under  favour,  when  we  wish  to  prove 
the  truth  of  a  hypothesis ;  in  which  case  we  admit  the  truth 
of  the  conclusion — ^which  is  supported  by  analogy — that,  if  all 
the  inferences  we  have  drawn  and  examined  agree  with  the 
proposition  assumed,  all  other  possible  inferences  will  also 
%gree  with  it.  But,  in  this  way,  an  hypothesis  can  never  be 
established  as  a  demonstrated  truth.  The  modus  toil  ens  of 
reasoning  from  known  inferences  to  the  unknown  proposition, 
is  not  only  a  rigorous,  but  a  very  easy  mode  of  proof.  For, 
if  it  can  be  shown  that  but  one  inference  from  a  proposition 
is  false,  then  the  proposition  must  itself  be  false.  Instead, 
then,  of  examining,  in  an  ostensive  argument,  the  whole  Keries 
of  the  grounds  on  which  the  truth  of  a  proposition  rests,  we 
need  only  take  the  opposite  of  this  proposition,  and  if  one 
inference  from  it  be  false,  then  must  tlie  opposite  be  itself 
false  ;  and,  consequently,  the  proposition  which  we  wished  to 
prove,  must  be  true. 

The  apagogic  method  of  proof  is  admissible  only  in  tliose 
sciences  where  it  is  impossible  to  mistake  a  subjective  re- 
presentation for  an  objective  cognition.  Where  this  is  pas* 
sible,  it  is  plain  tlint  the  opposite  of  a  given  proposition  may 
contradict  merely  the  subjective  conditions  of  thought,  and  not 
the  objective  cognition  ;  or  it  may  happen  that  both  proposi- 
tions contradict  each  other  only  under  a  subjective  condition, 
which  is  incorrectly  considered  to  be  objective,  and,  as  the 
condition  is  itself  false,  both  propositions  may  be  falsi*,  and  it 
will,  consequently,  be  impossible  to  conclude  tlie  truth  of  the 
One  from  the  falseness  of  the  other. 

In  mathematics  such  subreptions  are  impossible ;  and  it  ur 
in  this  science,  accordingly,  that  the  indirect  mode  of  proof 
has  its  true  place.  In  the  science  of  nature,  whera  all  asser- 
tion is  based  upon  empirical  intuition,  such  subreptions  may 
be  guarded  against  by  the  repeated  comparison  of  observa- 
tions ;  but  this  mode  of  proof  is  of  httle  value  in  this  sphere 
of  knowledge.  But  the  transcendental  efforts  of  pure  reason 
are  ail  made  in  the  sphere  of  the  subjective,  which  is  the  rea. 
medium  of  all  dialectical  illusion ;  and  thus  reason  eudes.voura» 
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In  its  premisses,  to  impose  upon  ns  subjective  representntionii 
for  objective  cognitions.  In  the  transcendental  sphere  of 
nnre  reason,  then,  and  in  the  case  of  synthetical  propositions. 
It  is  inadmissible  to  support  a  statement  by  disprovine  the 
counter -statement.  For  only  two  cases  are  possilile ;  either, 
the  counter-statement  is  nothing  but  the  enouncement  of  the 
inconsistency  of  the  opposite  opinion  with  the  subjective  con- 
ditions of  reason,  which  does  not  affect  the  real  case  (for 
example,  we  cannot  comprehend  the  unconditioned  necessity 
of  the  existence  of  a  being,  and  hence  every  speculative  proof 
of  the  existence  of  such  a  being  must  be  opposed  on  subjective 
grounds,  while  the  possibility  of  this  being  in  itself  cannot 
with  justice  be  denied);  or,  both  propositions,  being  dia- 
lectical in  their  nature,  are  based  upon  an  impossible  con- 
ception. In  tliis  latter  case  the  rule  applies — non  entia  nulla 
sunt  predieata ;  that  is  to  say,  what  we  affirm  and  what  we 
deny,  respecting  such  an  object,  are  equnlly  untrue,  and  the 
apngogic  mode  of  arriving  at  the  truth  is  in  this  case  impos- 
sible. If,  for  example,  we  presuppose  that  the  worla  of 
sense  is  given  in  itself  in  its  totalitv,  it  is  false,  either  that 
is  infinite,  or  that  it  is  finite  and  limited  in  space.  Both  are 
false,  because  the  hypothesis  is  false.  For  the  notion  of 
phaenomena  (as  mere  representations)  which  are  given  in 
themselves  (as  objects)  is  self- contradictory ;  and  the  infinitude 
of  this  imaginary  whole  would,  indeed,  be  unconditioned, 
but  would  be  inconsistent  (as  every  thing  in  the  phseno- 
menal  world  is  conditioned)  with  the  unconditioned  deter- 
mination and  finitude  of  quantities  which  is  presupposed  in 
our  conception. 

The  apagogic  mode  of  proof  is  the  tnie  source  of  those  illu- 
sions which  have  always  had  so  strong  an  attraction  for  the 
admiren  of  dogmatical  philosophy.  It  may  be  compared  to 
a  champion,  who  maintains  the  honour  and  claims  of  the  party 
he  has  adopted,  by  offering  battle  to  all  who  doubt  the  validity 
of  these  claims  and  the  purity  of  that  honour ;  while  nothing 
can  be  proved  in  this  way,  except  the  respective  strength  of 
the  combatants,  and  the  advantage,  in  this  respect,  is  always 
on  the  side  of  the  attacking  party.  Spectators,  observing  that 
each  party  is  alternately  conqueror  and  conquered,  arc  led  to 
regard  the  subject  of  dispute  as  bey;iid  the  power  of  man  to 

It 
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decide  upon.  But  such  au  opinion  cnnnot  be  justified ;  ftiul 
it  is  sufficient  to  apply  to  tliese  rensoners  tbe  remark : — 

Nod  defenioribui  ittii 
Tempos  eget. 

Each  must  try  to  establish  his  assertions  by  a  transceudental 
deduction  of  the  pounds  of  proof  employed  in  his  argument, 
and  thus  enable  us  to  see  in  what  way  the  claims  of  reason 
may  be  supported.  If  an  opponent  bases  his  assertions  upon 
subjective  grounds,  he  may  be  refuted  with  ease  ;  not,  how- 
ever to  the  advantage  of  the  dogmatist,  who  likewise  depends 
upon  subjective  sources  of  cognition,  and  is  in  like  manuer 
driven  into  a  corner  by  his  opponent.  But,  if  parties  employ 
the  direct  method  of  procedure,  they  will  soon  discover  the 
difficulty,  nay,  the  impossibility  of  proving  their  assertions, 
and  will  be  forced  to  appeal  to  prescription  and  precedence  ;  or 
they  will,  by  the  help  of  criticism,  discover  with  ease  tlie 
dogmatical  illusions  by  which  they  had  been  mocked,  and 
compel  reason  to  renounce  its  exaggerated  pretensions  to 
speculative  insight,  and  to  confine  itself  within  the  limits  of 
its  proper  sphere — that  of  practical  principles. 

TRANSCENDENTAL  DOCTRINE  OP  METHOD. 

CHAPTER  SECOND. 

Tub  Canon  of  Puric  Rkasoit. 

It  is  a  humiliating  consideration  for  human  reason,  that  it 
is  incompetent  to  discover  truth  by  means  of  pure  speculation, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  stands  in  need  of  discipline  to  check  its 
deviations  from  the  straight  path,  and  to  expose  the  illusions 
which  it  originates.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  this  consider- 
ation ought  to  elevate  and  to  give  it  confidence,  for  this  disci- 
pline is  exercised  by  itself  alone,  and  it  is  subject  to  tlie 
censure  of  no  other  power.  The  bounds,  moreover,  which  it 
is  forced  to  set  to  its  speculative  exercise,  form  likewise  a 
check  upon  the  fallacious  pretensions  of  opponents ;  and  thus 
what  remains  of  its  possessions,  after  these  exaggerated 
claims  have  been  disallowed,  is  secure  from  attack  or  usurpa- 
tion. The  greatest,  i^nd  perhaps  the  only,  use  of  all  philo- 
aophy  of  pure  reason  is,  accordingly,  of  a  purely  uegativa 
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clmtitcier.  It  is  not  Rn  organon  for  t))e  extension,  but  a  diiw 
cipline  for  the  determinntion  of  tlie  limits  of  its  exercise  ;  and^ 
without  laying  claim  to  the  discoTery  of  new  truth,  it  has  the 
modest  merit  of  guarding  against  error. 

At  the  same  time,  there  must  he  some  sonrce  of  positive 
cognitions  which  belong  to  the  domain  of  pure  reason,  and 
which  become  the  causes  of  error  only,  from  our  mistaking 
their  true  character,  while  tliey  form  the  goal  towards  which 
reason  continually  striTes.  How  else  can  we  account  for  the 
inextinguishable  desire  in  the  human  mind  to  find  a  firm  foot- 
ing in  some  region  beyond  tlie  limits  of  the  world  of  experi- 
ence ? — It  hopes  to  attain  to  tlie  possession  of  a  knowledge  in 
which  it  has  the  deepest  interest.  It  enters  upon  the  path  o( 
pure  speculation  ;  but  in  vain.  We  have  Home  reason,  however, 
to  expect  that,  in  the  only  other  way  that  lies  open  to  it, — the 
path  of  practical  reason, — it  may  meet  with  better  success. 

I  understand  by  a  canon  a  list  of  the  a  priori  principles  ot 
the  proper  eniplovmcnt  of  certain  faculties  of  cognition.  Thus 
general  logic,  in  its  analytical  department,  is  a  formal  canon 
for  the  faculties  of  understanding  and  reason.  In  the  same 
way.  Transcendental  Analytic  was  seen  to  be  a  canon  of  the  pure 
understanding ;  for  it  alone  is  competent  to  enounce  true  a 
priori  synthetical  cognitions.  But,  when  no  proper  employ- 
ment of  a  faculty  of  cognition  is  possible,  no  canon  can  exist. 
But  the  synthetical  cognition  of  pure  speculative  reason  is,  as 
has  been  shown,  completely  impossible.  There  cannot,  there- 
fore, exist  any  canon  for  the  speculative  exercise  of  this  faculty 
— for  its  speculative  exercise  is  entirely  dialectical ;  and  conse- 
quently, transcendental  logic,  in  this  respect,  is  merely  a  dis- 
cipline, and  not  a  canon.  If,  then,  there  is  any  proper  mode 
of  employing  the  faculty  of  pure  reason, — in  which  case  there 
must  be  a  canon  for  this  faculty, — this  canon  will  relate,  not  to 
the  speculative,  but  to  the  practical  use  of  reason.  This  canon 
we  now  proceed  to  investigate. 

THE  CANON  OF  PURE  REASON. 
Seotioh  First. 

€f  the  Ultimate  End  of  the  Pure  Use  of  Reason. 

There  exists  in  the  faculty  of  reason  a  natural  desire  to 
venture  beyond  the  field  of  experience,  to  attempt  to  reach  the 
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utmost  boandi  of  all  cognition  by  the  help  of  ideas  alone,  and 
not  to  rest  satisfied,  until  it  has  fulfilled  its  course  and  raised 
the  sum  of  its  cognitions  into  a  self-subsistent  systematic 
whole.  Is  the  motive  for  this  endeavour  to  be  found  in  its 
apeculativei  or  in  its  practical  interests  alone  T 

betting  aside,  at  present,  the  results  of  the  labours  of  pure 
reason  in  its  speculative  exercise,  I  shall  merely  inquire  re- 
garding  the  problems,  tlie  solution  of  which  forms  its  ultimate 
aim — whether  reached  or  not,  and  in  relation  to  which  ail 
other  aims  are  but  partial  and  intermediate.  These  highest 
aims  must,  from  the  nature  of  reason,  possess  complete  unity ; 
otherwise  the  highest  interest  of  humanity  could  not  be  sue* 
cessfully  promoted. 

The  transcendental  speculation  of  reason  relates  to  three 
things :  the  freedom  of  the  will,  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
and  the  existence  of  God.  The  speculative  interest  which 
reason  has  in  those  questions  is  very  small ;  and,  for  its  sake 
alone,  we  should  not  undertake  the  labour  of  transcendental 
investigation — a  labour  full  of  toil  and  ceaseless  struggle.  We 
should  be  loth  to  undertake  this  labour,  because  the  dis- 
coveries we  might  make  would  not  be  of  the  smallest  use  in 
the  sphere  of  concrete  or  physical  investigation.  We  may 
find  out  that  the  will  is  free,  but  this  knowledge  only  relates 
to  the  intelligible  cause  of  our  voHtion.  As  regards  the 
phaenomena  or  expressions  of  this  will,  that  is,  our  actions, 
we  are  bound,  in  obedience  to  an  inviolable  maxim,  without 
which  reason  cannot  be  employed  in  the  sphere  of  experience, 
to  explain  these  in  the  same  way  as  we  explain  all  the  otlier 
phnnomena  of  nature,  that  is  to  say,  according  to  its  un- 
changeable laws.  We  may  have  discovered  the  spirituality 
and  immortality  of  the  soul,  but  we  cannot  employ  this  know 
ledge  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  this  life,  nor  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  future ;  because  our  conception  of  an  incorporeal 
nature  is  purely  negative  and  does  not  add  anything  to  our 
knowledge,  and  the  only  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  it  are 
purely  fictitious.  If,  asain,  we  prove  the  existence  of  a  supreme 
intelligence,  we  should  be  able  from  it  to  make  the  conformity 
to  aims  existing  in  the  arrangement  of  the  world  comprehen- 
aible ;  but  we  should  not  be  justified  in  deducing  from  it  any 

Kticular  arrangement  or  disposition,  or,  inferring  any,  where 
I  not  perceived.    For  it  is  a  necessary  rule  of  the  specula- 
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iiye  nse  of  reason,  that  we  must  not  oTerlook  natnral  causes, 
or  refuse  to  listen  to  the  teaching  of  experience,  for  the  sake 
of  deducing  what  we  know  and  perceive  from  something  that 
transcends  all  our  knowledge.  In  one  word,  tliese  three  pro- 
positions arc,  for  the  cpeculative  reason,  always  transcendent, 
and  cannot  he  employed  as  immanent  principles  in  relation  to 
the  ohjects  of  experience  ;  they  are,  consequently,  of  no  use  to 
us  in  this  sphere,  heing  hut  the  valueless  results  of  the  severe 
hut  nnprofitahle  efforts  of  reason. 

If,  then,  the  actual  cognition  of  these  three  cardinal  propo- 
sitions is  perfectly  useless,  while  Reason  uses  her  utmost  en* 
deavours  to  induce  us  to  admit  them,  it  is  plain  that  their  real 
value  and  importance  relate  to  onr  practical,  and  not  to  our 
speculative  hiterest. 

I  term  all  that  is  possihle  through  free-will,  practical.  But  if 
the  conditions  of  the  exercise  of  free  Tohtion  are  empirical, 
reason  can  have  only  a  regulative,  and  not  a  constitutive,  influ* 
ence  upon  it,  and  is  serviccahle  merely  A>r  the  introduction  of 
unity  into  its  empirical  laws.  In  the  moral  philosophy  of 
prudence,  for  example,  the  sole  business  of  reason  is  to  hring 
about  a  union  of  all  the  ends,  which  are  aimed  at  by  our 
inclinations,  into  one  ultimate  end — that  of  happiness,  and  to 
show  the  agreement  which  should  exist  among  the  means  of 
attaining  that  end.  In  this  sphere,  accordingly,  reason  cannot 
present  to  us  any  other  than  pragmatical  laws  of  free  action, 
for  our  guidance  towards  the  aims  set  up  by  the  senses,  and 
is  incompetent  to  give  us  laws  which  are  pure  and  determined 
completely  a  priori.  On  the  other  hand,  pure  practical  laws, 
the  ends  of  which  have  been  given  by  reason  entirely  a  priori, 
and  which  are  not  empirically  conditioned,  but  are,  on  the 
contrary,  absolutely  imperative  in  their  nature,  would  be  pro- 
ducts of  pure  reason.  Such  are  the  moral  laws;  and  these 
alone  belong  to  the  sphere  of  the  practical  exercise  of  reason, 
and  admit  of  a  canon. 

All  the  powers  of  reason,  in  the  sphere  of  what  may  be 
termed  pure  philosophy,  are,  in  fact,  directed  to  the  three 
above-mentioned  problems  alone.  These  again  have  a  stiU 
higher  end — the  answer  to  the  question,  what  we  ought  to  do, 
if  the  will  is  free,  if  there  is  a  God,  and  a  future  world.  Now, 
as  this  problem  relatrrs  to  our  conduct,  in  reference  to  the 
highest  aim  of  humanity,  it  is  evident  that  the  ultimate  inten« 
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(iou  of  nature,  in  the  conBtitution  of  our  reason,  haa  been 
directed  to  tlie  moral  alone. 

We  mu8t  take  care,  iiowever,  in  turning  our  attention  to  an 
object  wliich  is  foreign*  to  the  sphere  of  transcendental  philoso- 
phy, not  to  injure  the  unity  of  our  system  by  digressions,  nor, 
ou  the  other  hand,  to  fail  m  clcnrncss,  by  saying  too  little  on 
the  new  subject  of  discussion.  1  hope  to  avoid  both  extremes, 
by  keeping  as  close  as  possible  to  the  transcendental,  and  ex- 
eluding  all  psychological,  that  is,  empirical  elements. 

I  have  to  remark,  in  the  first  place,  that  at  present  I  treat 
of  the  conception  of  freedom  in  the  practical  sense  only,  and 
set  aside  the  corresponding  transcendental  conception,  which 
cannot  be  employed  as  a  ground  of  explanation  in  the  phee- 
nomenal  world,  but  is  itself  a  problem  for  pure  reason.  A 
will  is  purely  animal  {arhitrium  brutum),  when  it  is  determined 
by  sensuous  impulses  or  instincts  only,  that  is,  when  it  is  de* 
termined  in  a  pathological  manner.  A  will,  which  can  be  de- 
termined independently  of  sensuous  impulses,  consequently 
by  motives  presented  by  reason  alone,  is  called  tijree  will  {ar- 
hitrium liberum) ;  and  everything  which  is  connected  with 
this  free  will,  either  as  principle  or  consequence,  is  termed 
practical.  The  existence  of  practical  freedom  can  be  proved 
from  experience  alone.  For  the  human  will  is  not  determined 
by  that  alone  which  immediately  aifects  the  senses ;  on  the 
contrary,  we  have  the  power,  by  calling  up  the  notion  of  what 
is  useful  or  hurtful  in  a  more  distant  relation,  of  overcoming 
the  immediate  impressions  on  our  sensuous  faculty  of  desire. 
But  these  considerations  of  what  is  desirable  in  relation  to  our 
whole  state,  that  is,  is  in  the  end  good  and  useful,  are  based 
entirely  upon  reason.  This  faculty,  accordingly,  enounces 
laws,  which  are  imperative  or  objective  law9  of  freedom,  and 
which  tell  us  what  otigkt  to  take  place,  thus  distinguishing 
themselves  from  the  lawe  of  nature^  which  relate  to  that  which 
does  take  place  The  laws  of  freedom  or  of  free  will  are 
hence  termed  practical  laws. 

*  All  practical  conceptions  relate  to  objects  of  pleasure  and  pain,  and 
consequently, — in  an  indirect  manner,-  at  kiast, — to  objects  of  feeling.  Bui 
as  feeling  is  not  a  faculty  of  representation,  but  lies  out  of  tbe  sphere  of 
our  powers  of  cognition,  the  elements  of  our  judgmenti,  in  so  far  as 
they  relate  to  pleasure  or  pain,  that  is,  the  eleroenti  of  our  practical 
judgments,  do  not  belong  to  tranncendental  philosophy,  which  has  to  d« 
with  pure  a  priori  cognitions  alone. 
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Whether  reason  ii  not  itself,  in  the  actual  delivenr  of  these 
Aws,  determined  in  its  tarn  hy  other  influences,  and  whetlier  tlie 
action  which,  in  relation  to  sensuous  impulses,  we  cnli  free,  may 
not,  in  relation  to  higher  and  more  remote  operative  causes, 
really  form  n  part  of  nature, — these  are  questions  which  do  not 
here  concern  us.  They  are  purely  speculative  questions ;  and  all 
we  have  to  do,  in  the  practical  sphere,  is  to  inquire  into  the 
rfife  of  conduct  which  reason  has  to  present.  Experience  de- 
nionsti-ates  to  us  the  existence  of  practical  frcedoiu  os  one  of 
the  causes  which  exist  in  nature,  that  is,  it  shows  tlie  causal 
power  of  reason  in  the  determination  of  the  will.  The  idea 
of  transcendental  freedom,  on  the  contrary,  requires  that 
reason — in  relation  to  its  causal  power  of  commencing  a  series 
of  plisenomena — should  he  independent  of  nil  sensuous  de- 
termining causes  ;  and  thus  it  seems  to  he  in  opposition  to  the 
law  of  nature  and  to  all  possible  experience.  It  therefore  re- 
mains a  problem  for  the  human  mind.  But  this  problem 
docs  not  concern  reason  in  its  practical  use ;  and  we  haTe, 
therefore,  in  a  cnnon  of  pure  reason,  to  do  with  only  two 
questions,  which  relate  to  the  practical  interest  of  pure  reason 
— Is  there  a  God  ?  and,  Is  there  a  future  life  7  The  question 
of  transcendental  freedom  is  purely  speculative,  and  we  may 
therefore  set  it  entirely  aside  when  we  come  to  treat  of  practical 
reason.  Besides,  we  have  already  fully  discussed  this  subject 
in  the  antinomy  of  pure  reason. 

THE  CANON   OF   PURE   REASON. 

Sjbction  Skoonj). 

Of  the  Ideal  of  the  Summum  Bonum  as  a  Determining  Ground 
of  the  Ultimate  End  of  Pure  Jieason, 

Reason  conducted  us,  in  its  speculative  use,  through  the  field 
of  experience,  and,  as  it  can  never  find  complete  satisfaction 
in  that  sphere,  from  thence  to  speculative  ideas, — which,  how- 
ever, in  the  end  brought  us  back  again  to  experience,  and 
thus  fulfilled  the  purpose  of  reason,  in  a  manner  which,  though 
tu:eful,  was  not  at  all  in  accordance  with  our  expectations.  It 
now  remains  for  us  to  consider  whether  pure  reason  can  be 
employed  in  a  practical  sphere,  and  whether  it  will  here  conduct 
us  to  those  ideas  which  attain  the  highest  ends  of  pure  reason. 
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M  we  have  JQot  Bt)«ted  thr m.  We  fihall  Ihna  am^rtain  whether* 
from  the  point  of  view  of  its  practical  iuterest,  reason  may 
not  be  able  to  supply  as  with  that  which*  on  the  speculative 
side,  it  wholly  denies  as. 

The  whole  interest  of  reason,  speculatiye  as  well  as  practical, 
is  centred  in  the  three  following  questions : 

1.  What  oak  I  Know? 

2.  What  ought  I  to  do  f 
S.  What  hat  I  hopi  ? 

The  first  question  is  purely  speculative.  We  have,  as  I  flatter 
myself,  exhausted  all  the  replies  of  which  it  is  susceptible, 
and  have  at  last  found  the  reply  with  which  reason  must  con- 
tent itself,  and  with  which  it  ought  to  be  content,  so  long  as  it 
pays  no  regard  to  the  practical.  But  from  the  two  great  ends 
to  the  attainment  of  which  all  these  efforts  of  pure  reason 
were  in  fact  directed,  we  remain  just  as  far  removed  as  if  we 
had  consulted  our  ease,  and  declined  the  task  at  the  outset. 
So  far,  then,  as  knowledge  is  concerned,  thus  much,  at  least,  is 
established,  that,  in  regard  to  those  two  problems,  it  lies  beyond 
our  reach. 

The  second  question  is  purely  practical.  As  such  it  may 
indeed  fall  within  the  province  of  pure  reason,  but  still  it  is 
not  transcendental,  but  moral,  and  consequently  cannot  in  it- 
self form  the  subject  of  our  criticism. 

The  third  question.  If  I  act  as  1  ought  to  do,  what  may  I 
then  hope  ? — is  at  once  practical  and  theoretical.  The  prac- 
tical forms  a  clue  to  the  answer  of  the  theoretical,  and — in 
its  highest  form — speculative  question.  For  all  hoping  has 
happiness  for  its  object,  and  stands  in  precisely  tlie  same  re- 
lation to  the  practical  and  the  law  of  morality,  as  knowing  to 
the  theoreticid  cognition  of  things  and  the  law  of  nature. 
The  former  arrives  finally  at  the  conclusion  that  something  is 
(which  determines  the  ultimate  end),  because  eometking  ought 
to  take  place  ;  the  latter,  that  something  is  (which  operates 
as  the  highest  cause),  because  something  does  take  place. 

Happiness  is  the  satisfaction  of  all  our  desires ;  extensive, 
in  regard  to  their  multiplicity ;  intensive,  in  regard  to  their 
degree;  and  protensive,  in  regard  to  their  duration.  The 
practical  law  based  on  the  motive  of  happiness,  I  term  a  prag- 
matical law  (or  prudential  rule)  j  but  that  law,  assumiug  such 
to  ejust,  which  has  no  other  motive  than  the  worthiness  qf 
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ieinp  hoppy^  I  term  •  moral  or  ethical  kw.  The  first  telb  ua 
whftt  we  have  to  do^  if  we  wish  to  become  possessed  of  happiness; 
the  seroud  dictates  how  we  ought  to  act,  iu  order  to  desenre 
happiness.  The  first  is  based  upon  empirical  principles  ;  for 
it  is  only  by  experience  that  I  can  learn  either  what  indi- 
nations  exist  whidi  desire  satisfaction,  or  what  are  the  natural 
means  of  satisfying  them.  The  second  takes  no  account  of 
our  desires  or  the  means  of  satisfying  them,  and  regards  only 
the  freedom  of  a  rational  being,  and  the  necessary  conditions 
under  which  alone  this  freedom  can  haimonize  with  tlie  dis- 
tribution of  hnppiness  according  to  principles.  This  second 
Inw  may  therefore  rest  upon  mere  ideas  of  pure  reason,  and 
may  be  cognized  a  priori, 

I  assume  tha^  there  are  pure  moral  laws  which  determine, 
entirely  a  priori  (without  regard  to  empirical  motives,  that  is, 
to  happiness),  the  conduct  of  a  rational  being,  or  in  other 
words,  the  nse  which  it  makes  of  its  fi^edom,  and  that  these 
laws  are  abnolutely  imperative  (not  merely  hvpotlietically,  on 
the  supposition  of  other  empirical  ends),  and  therefore  in  all 
respects  necessary.  I  am  warranted  in  assuming  this,  not 
only  by  the  arguments  of  the  most  enlightened  moralists,  but 
by  the  moral  judgment  of  every  man  who  will  make  the  at« 
tempt  to  form  a  distinct  conception  of  such  a  law. 

Pure  reason,  then,  contains,  not  indeed  in  its  speculative,  but 
in  its  practical,  or,  more  strictly,  its  moral  use,  principles  of 
the  possibility  of  experience^  of  such  actions,  namely,  as,  in 
accordance  with  ethical  precepts,  might  be  met  with  in  the 
history  of  man.  For  since  reason  commands  that  such  actions 
should  take  place,  it  must  be  possible  for  them  to  take  place  ; 
and  hence  a  particular  kind  of  systematic  unity — the  moral, 
must  be  possible.  We  have  found,  it  is  true,  that  the  syste* 
matic  unity  of  nature  could  not  be  established  according  to 
speculative  principles  of  reason,  because,  while  reason  possesses 
a  causal  power  in  relation  to  freedom,  it  has  none  in  relation 
to  the  whole  sphere  of  nature  ;  and,  while  moral  principles 
of  reason  can  produce  free  actions,  they  cannot  produce 
natural  laws.  It  is,  then,  in  its  practical,  but  especially  in  its 
moral  use,  that  the  principles  of  pure  reason  possess  objective 
reality. 

I  call  the  world  a  moral  worlds  in  so  far  as  it  may  be  in 
accordance  with  dl  the  ethical  laws — ^whioh,  bj  yirtue  of  the 
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fireedcm  of  reasonable  beings,  it  can  be,  and  according  to  the 
necessary  laws  of  morality  it  ou^hi  to  be.  But  this  world 
mast  be  conceived  only  as  an  intelligible  world,  inasmuch  ae 
abstraction  is  therein  made  of  ail  conditions  (ends),  and  even 
of  all  impediments  to  moralitv  (the  weakness  or  pravity  of 
hnman  nature).  So  far,  then,  it  is  a  mere  idea, — ^thongh  still 
a  practical  idea, — which  may  have,  and  ought  to  have,  an  m- 
fluence  on  the  world  of  sense,  so  as  to  bring  it  as  far  as  pos- 
sible into  conformity  with  itself.  The  idea  of  a  moral  world 
has,  therefore,  objective  reality,  not  as  referring  to  an  object 
of  intelligible  intuition, — for  of  such  an  object  we  can  form  no 
conception  whatever, — but  to  the  world  of  sense, — conceived, 
however,  as  an  object  of  pure  reason  in  ita  practical  use, — and 
to  a  corpus  mysticum  of  rational  beings  in  it,  in  so  far  as  the 
liberum  arbitrium  of  the  individual  is  placed,  under  and  by 
virtue  of  moral  laws,  in  complete  systematic  unity  both  with 
itself,  and  with  the  freedom  of  all  others. 

That  is  tbe  answer  to  the  first  of  the  two  questions  of  pure 
reason  which  relate  to  it«  practical  interest : — Do  that  which 
will  render  thee  worthy  of  happiness.  The  second  question  is 
this  :  If  1  conduct  myself  so  as  not  to  be  unworthy  of  happi- 
ness, may  I  hope  thereby  to  obtain  happiness  ?  In  order  to 
arrive  at  the  solution  of  this  question,  we  must  inquire  whether 
the  principles  of  pure  reason,  which  prescribe  a  priori  the  law, 
necessarily  also  connect  this  hope  with  it 

I  say,  then,  that  just  as  the  moral  principles  are  necessary 
according  to  reason  in  ita  practical  use,  so  it  is  equally  neces- 
sary according  to  reason  in  its  theoretical  use,  to  assume  that 
every  one  has  ground  to  hope  for  happiness  in  the  measure  in 
which  he  has  made  himself  worthy  of  it  in  his  conduct,  and 
that  therefore  the  system  of  morality  is  inseparably  (though 
only  in  the  idea  of  pu-re  reason)  connected  with  that  of  hap- 
piness. 

Now  in  an  intelligible,  that  is,  in  the  moral  world,  in  the 
conception  of  which  we  make  abstraction  of  all  the  impedi- 
menta to  morality  (sensuous  desires),  such  a  system  of  happi- 
ness, connected  with  and  proportioned  to  morality,  may  be 
conceived  as  necessary,  because  freedom  of  volition — partly 
incited,  and  partly  restrained  by  moral  laws — would  be  itself 
the  cause  of  general  happiness  ;  and  thus  Rational  beings,  under 
the  guidance  of  such  principles,  would  betliemselves  the  authort 
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both  of  their  own  endarin^  welfare  and  that  of  others.  Bnt 
such  a  syfitem  of  self- rewarding  morality  is  only  an  idea,  tho 
carrying  ont  of  which  depends  upon  the  condition  that  every 
one  acta  as  he  ought;  m  other  words,  that  all  actions  of 
reasonahle  heings  he  such  as  they  would  he  if  they  sprung 
from  a  Supreme  Will,  comprehending  in,  or  under,  itself  afi 
particular  wills.  But  since  the  moral  law  is  binding  on  each 
individual  in  the  use  of  his  freedom  of  volition,  even  if  others 
should  not  act  in  conformity  with  this  law,  neither  the  natare 
of  things,  nor  the  causality  of  actions  and  their  relation  to 
morality,  determine  how  the  consequences  of  these  actions  will 
be  related  to  happiness  ;  and  the  necessary  connection  of  the 
hope  of  happiness  with  the  unceasing  endeavour  to  become 
worthy  of  happiness,  cannot  be  cognized  by  reason,  if  we 
take  nature  alone  for  our  guide.  This  connection  can  be 
hoped  for  only  on  the  assumption  that  the  cause  of  nature  is 
a  supreme  reason,  which  governs  according  to  moral  laws. 

I  term  the  idea  of  an  intelligence  in  which  the  morally  most 
perfect  will,  united  with  supreme  blessedness,  is  the  cause  of 
all  happiness  in  the  world,  so  far  as  happiness  stands  in  strict 
relation  to  morality  (as  the  worthiness  of  being  happy),  the 
Ideal  of  the  Supreme  Oood.  It  is  only,  then,  in  the  ideal  of 
the  supreme  ort^tna/ good,  that  pure  reason  can  find  the  ground 
of  the  practically  necessary  connection  of  both  elements  of 
the  highest  derivative  good,  and  accordingly  of  an  intelligible, 
that  is,  moral  world.  Now  since  we  are  necessitated  by  reason 
to  conceive  ourselves  as  belonging  to  such  a  world,  while  the 
senses  present  to  us  nothing  but  a  world  of  phsenomena,  we 
must  assume  the  former  as  a  consequence  of  our  conduct  in 
the  world  of  sense  (since  the  world  of  sense  gives  us  no  hint 
of  it),  and  therefore  as  future  in  relation  to  us.  Thus  God 
and  a  future  life  are  two  hypotheses  which,  according  to  the 
principles  of  pure  reason,  are  inseparable  from  the  obligation 
which  this  reason  imposes  upon  us. 

Morality  per  ee  constitutes  a  system.  But  we  can  form  no 
system  of  happiness,  except  in  so  far  as  it  is  dispensed  in  strict 
proportion  to  morality.  But  this  is  only  possible  in  the  in- 
telligible world,  under  a  wise  author  and  ruler.  Such  a  ruler, 
together  with  life  in  such  a  world,  which  we  must  look  upon 
as  future,  reason  finds  itself  compelled  to  assume ;  or  it  must 
regard  the  moral  laws  as  idle  dreams,  since  the  necessary  coin 
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ftec|nence  which  this  same  reaBon  connecU  with  them,  must, 
without  this  hypothesis,  fall  to  the  ground.  Hence  also  the 
moral  laws  are  universally  regarded  as  comnutnds,  which  they 
could  not  be,  did  they  not  connect  a  priori  adequate  conse- 
quences with  their  dictates,  and  thus  carry  with  them  promises 
and  threats.  But  this,  again,  they  could  not  do,  did  they  not 
reside  in  a  necessary  being,  as  the  Supreme  Good,  which  alone 
can  render  such  a  teleological  unity  possible. 

Leibnitz  termed  the  world,  when  viewed  in  relation  to  the 
rational  beings  which  it  contains,  and  the  moral  relations  in 
which  they  stand  to  each  other,  under  the  government  of 
the  Supreme  Good,  the  kingdom  of  Chaee,  and  distinguished 
it  from  the  kingdom  of  Nature,  in  which  these  rational  beings 
live,  under  moral  laws,  indeed,  but  expect  no  other  conse- 
quences from  their  actions  than  such  as  follow  according  to  the 
course  of  nature  in  the  world  of  sense.  To  view  ourselves^ 
therefore,  as  in  the  kingdom  of  grace,  in  which  all  happiness 
awaits  us,  except  in  so  far  as  we  ourselves  limit  our  partici- 
pation in  it  by  actions  which  render  us  unworthy  of  happiness, 
IB  a  practically  necessary  idea  of  reason. 

Practical  laws,  in  so  far  as  they  are  subjective  grounds  of 
actions,  that  is,  subjective  principles,  are  termed  maxims.  The 
judgments  of  morality,  in  its  purity  and  ultimate  results,  are 
framed  according  to  ideas  ;  the  observance  of  its  laws,  accord- 
ing to  maxims, 
,      The  whole  course  of  our  life  must  be  subject  to  moral 
.  maxims ;  but  this  is  impossible,  unless  with  the  moral  law, 
which  is  a  mere  idea,  reason  connects  an  efficient  cause  which 
\  ordains  to  all  conduct  which  is  in  conformity  Hith  the  moral 
law  an  issue  either  in  this  or  in  another  life,  which  is  in  exact 
conformity  with  our  highest  aims.     Thus,  without  a  God  and 
^  without  a  world,  invisible  to  us  now,  but  hoped  for,  the  glorious 
ideas  of  morality  are,  indeed,  objects  of  approbation  and  of 
(    admiration,  but  cannot  be  the  springs  of  purpose  and  action. 
For  they  do  not  satisfy  all  the  aims  which  are  natural  to  every 
rational  being,  and  which  are  determined  a  priori  by  pure 

'    reason  itself,  and  necessary. 

Happiness  alone  is,  in  the  view  of  reason,  far  from  .being 

I     the  complete  good.     Reason  does  not  approve  of  it  (however 

^     much  inclination  may  desire  it),  except  as  united  with  desert. 

r  Qa  the  other  hand,  morality  alone,  and  with  it,  mere  desert^ 
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is  likewise  Car  from  being  the  complete  good.     To  makd  it  ^ 
complete,  he  who  conducts  himself  in  n  manner  not  nnworthy 
of  happiness,  mast  be  able  to  hope  for  the  possession  of  hap- 
piness.'    Eren  reason,  nnbiassed  by  private  ends,  or  interested 
considerations,  cannot  judge  otherwise,  if  it  puts  itself  in  the  i 
place  of  a  being  whose  business  it  is  to  dispense  all  happiness 
to  oUiers.      For  in  the  practical  idea  both  points  are  essen-  , 
tially  combined,  though  m  such  a  way  that  participation  in 
happiness  is  rendered  possible  by  the  moral  disposition,  as  its  , 
condition,  and  not  conversely,  the  moral  disposition  by  the  . 
prospect  of  happiness.      For  a  disposition  which  should  re- 
quire the  prospect  of  happiness  as  its  necessary  condition,  • 
would  not  be  moral,  and  hence  also  would  not  be  worthy  of , 
complete  happiness — ^a  happiness  which,  in  the  view  of  reason, 
recognises  no  limitation  but  such  as  arises  from  our  own  im-. 
moral  conduct. 

Happiness,  therefore,  in  exact  proportion  with  tlie  morality 
of  rational  beings  (whereby  they  are  made  worthy  of  happi- 
ness), constitutes  alone  the  supreme  good  of  a  world  into  which 
we  absolutely  must  transport  ourselves  according  to  the  com- 
mands of  pure  but  practical  reason.  This  world  is,  it  is  true, 
only  an  intelligible  world ;  for  of  such  a  systematic  unity  of 
ends  as  it  requires,  the  world  of  sense  gives  us  no  hint.  Its 
reality  can  be  based  on  nothing  else  but  the  hypothesis  of  a 
supreme  original  good.  In  it  independent  reason,  equipped 
with  all  the  sufficiency  of  a  supreme  cause,  founds,  niaintams, 
and  fulfils  the  universal  order  of  tilings,  with  the  most  perfect 
teleological  harmony,  however  much  £is  order  may  be  hidden 
from  us  in  the  world  of  sense. 

This  moral  theology  has  the  peculiar  advantage,  in  contrast  * 
with  speculative  theology,  of  leading  ineritably  to  the  concep- 
tion of  a  aule,  perfect^  and  rational  First  Cause,  whereof  specu- 
lative theology  does  not  give  us  any  indication  on  objective 
grounds,  far  lees  any  convincing  evidence.  For  we  find  neither 
in  transcendental  nor  in  natural  theology,  however  far  reason 
may  lead  us  in  these,  any  ground  to  warrant  us  in  assuming 
the  existence  of  one  only  Being,  which  stands  at  the  head  of 
all  natural  causes,  and  on  which  these  are  entirely  dependent. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  we  take  our  stand  on  moral  unity  as  a 
necessary  law  of  the  nniverse,  and  from  this  point  of  view 
oonsider  what  is  necessary  to  give  this  law  adequate  efficiency 
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and,  for  us,  obligatory  force,  we  must  come  to  the  concliwiot 
that  there  is  one  ouly  supreme  will,  which  comprehends  ail 
these  laws  in  itself.  For  how,  under  different  wills,  should 
we  find  complete  unity  of  ends?  This  will  must  be  omni- 
potent, that  all  nature  and  its  relation  to  morality  in  the  world 
may  be  subject  to  it ;  omniscient,  that  it  may  have  knowledge 
of  the  most  secret  feelings  and  their  moral  worth  ;  omni- 
present, that  it  may  be  at  hand  to  Bupply  every  necessity  to 
which  the  highest  weal  of  the  world  may  give  rise  ;  eternal, 
that  this  harmony  of  nature  and  liberty  may  never  fail ;  and 
so  on. 

But  this  systematic  unity  of  ends  in  this  world  of  intelli- 
gences— which,  as  mere  nature,  is  ouly  a  world  of  sense,  but 
as  a  system  of  freedom  of  volition,  may  be  termed  an  in- 
telligible, that  is,  moral  world  {reffnum  gratia) — ^leads  in- 
evitably also  to  the  teleological  unity  of  all  things  which  con- 
stitute this  great  whole,  according  to  universal  natural  laws, — 
just  as  the  unity  of  the  former  is  according  to  universal  and 
necessary  moral  laws, — and  unites  the  practical  with  the  specu- 
lative reason.  The  world  must  be  represented  as  having 
originated  from  an  idea,  if  it  is  to  harmonize  with  that  use  of 
reoson  without  which  we  cannot  even  consider  ourselves  as 
worthy  of  reason, — namely,  the  moral  use,  which  rests  entirely 
on  the  idea  of  the  supreme  good.  Hence  the  investigation  of 
nature  receives  a  teleological  direction,  ond  becomes,  in  its 
Widest  extension,  physico-theology.  But  this,  taking  its  rise 
in  moral  order  as  a  unity  founded  on  the  essence  of  freedom, 
and  not  accidentally  instituted  by  external  commands,  estab- 
lishes the  teleological  view  of  nature  on  grounds  which  must 
be  inseparably  connected  with  the  internal  possibility  of  things. 
This  gives  rise  to  a  transcendental  theology,  which  takes  the 
ideal  of  the  highest  ontological  perfection  as  a  principle  of 
systematic  unity ;  and  this  principle  connects  all  things  ac- 
cording to  universal  and  necessary  natural  laws,  because  all 
things  have  their  origin  in  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  one 
only  Primal  Being. 

What  use  can  we  make  of  our  understanding,  even  in  re- 
spect of  experience,  if  we  do  not  propose  ends  to  ourselves  ? 
But  the  highest  ends  are  those  of  morality,  and  it  is  only 
pure  reason  that  can  give  us  the  knowledge  of  these.  Though 
supplied  with  these,  and  putting  ourselves  under  their  goid- 
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Knee,  we  ci  n  mnke  no  teleological  use  of  the  knowledge  of 
nature,  m  regftrdn  co^nUioHt  utileBS  nature  itself  has  estah- 
lished  teleological  unity.  For  without  this  unity  we  should 
not  even,  possess  reason,  because  we  should  have  no  school 
for  reason,  and  no  cultivation  through  objects  which  afford 
the  materials  for  its  conceptions.  But  teleological  unity  is 
a  necessary  unity,  and  founded  on  the  essence  of  the  indi- 
▼idual  will  itnelf.  Hence  this  will,  which  is  the  condition  of 
the  application  of  this  unity  tn  eoMcre^o,  must  be  so  likewise. 
In  this  way  ihe  transcendental  enlargement  of  our  rational 
cognition  would  be,  not  the  cause,  but  merely  the  effect  of 
the  practical  teleology,  which  pure  reason  imposes  upon  ns. 

Hence,  also,  we  find  in  the  history  of  human  reason  that, 
before  the  moral  conceptions  were  sufficiently  purified  and 
determined,  and  before  men  had  attained  to  a  perception  of 
the  systematic  unity  of  ends  according  to  these  conceptions 
and  from  neocssary  principles,  the  knowledge  of  nature,  and 
even  a  considerable  amount  of  in tellectunl  culture  in  many 
other  sciences,  could  produce  only  rude  find  vague  concep- 
tions of  the  Deity,  sometmies  even  admitting  of  an  astonish- 
ing indifferencif  with  regard  to  this  question  altogether.  But 
the  more  enlarged  treatment  of  moral  ideas,  which  was  ren- 
dered necessary  by  the  extremely  pure  moral  lawof  our  religion, 
awiikcned  the  interest,  and  thereby  quickened  the  perceptions 
of  reason  in  relation  to  this  object.  In  this  wny,  and  without 
the  help  either  of  an  extended  acquaintance  with  nature,  or  of 
a  reliable  transcendental  insight,  (for  these  have  been  wanting 
in  all  ages),  a  conception  of  the  Divine  Being  was  arrived  at, 
which  we  now  hold  to  be  the  correct  one,  not  because  specu- 
lative reason  convinces  ns  of  its  correctness,  but  because  it 
accords  with  the  moral  principles  of  reason.  Thus  it  is  to 
pure  reason,  but  only  in  its  practical  use,  that  we  must  ascribe 
the  merit  of  having  connected  with  our  hin;hest  interest  a 
cognition,  of  which  mere  speculation  was  able  only  to  form 
a  conjecture,  but  the  validity  of  which  it  was  unable  to  estab- 
lish,— and  of  having  thereby  rendered  it,  not  indeed  a  demon- 
strated dogma,  but  a  hypothesis  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
essential  ends  of  reason. 

But  if  practical  reason  has  reached  this  elevation,  and  has 
attained  to  the  conception  of  a  sole  Primal  Being,  as  the 
supreme  good,  it  must  not,  therefore,  imagine  that  it  haa 
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transcended  the  empirical  conditions  of  its  application,  anj 
risen  to  the  immediate  cognition  of  new  objects  ;  it  niudt 
not  presume  to  start  from  the  conception  which  it  has  gained^ 
and  to  deduce  from  it  the  moral  laws  themselves.  For  it  was 
these  very  laws,  the  internal  practical  necessity  of  which  led 
us  to  the  hypothesis  of  an  independent  cause,  or  of  a  wise 
ruler  of  the  universe,  who  should  give  them  e£fect.  Hence 
we  are  not  entitled  to  regard  them  as  accidental  and  deiived 
from  the  mere  will  of  the  ruler,  especiallv  as  we  have  no  con- 
ception of  such  a  will,  except  as  formed  in  accordance  with 
these  laws.  So  far,  then,  as  practical  reason  has  the  right  to 
conduct  us,  we  shall  not  look  upon  actions  as  binding  on  us, 
because  they  are  the  commands  of  God,  but  we  shall  regard  them 
as  divine  commands,  because  we  are  internally  bound  by 
them.  We  shall  study  freedom  under  the  teleological  unity 
which  accords  with  principles  of  reason  ;  we  shall  look  apou 
ourselves  as  acting  in  conformity  with  the  divine  will  only 
in  so  far  as  we  hold  sacred  the  moral  law  which  reason 
teaches  us  from  the  nature  of  actions  themselves,  and  we 
shall  believe  that  we  can  obey  that  will  only  by  promoting 
the  weal  of  the  universe  in  ourselves  and  in  others.  Mond 
theology  is,  therefore,  only  of  immanent  use.  It  teaches  us 
to  fulfil  our  destiny  here  in  the  world,  by  placing  ourselves 
in  harmony  with  the  generi^l  system  of  ends,  and  warns  ua 
against  the  fanaticism,  nay,  the  crime  of  depriving  reatiou  of 
its  legislative  authority  in  the  moral  conduct  of  life,  for 
the  purpose  of  directly  connecting  this  authority  with  the 
idea  of  the  Supreme  Being.  For  this  would  be,  not  an  imma* 
nent,  but  a  transcendent  use  of  moral  theology,  and,  like  the 
transcendent  use  of  mere  speculation,  would  inevitably  per 
yert  and  frustrate  the  ultimate  ends  of  reason. 

THE  CANON  OF  PURE  REASON. 

SiCTIOK  III. 

0/ Opinion,  Knowledge,  and  Belief. 

The  holding  of  a  thing  to  be  true,  b  a  phienomenon  in  our 
understanding  which  may  rest  on  objective  grounds,'  but  re- 
quires, also,  subjective  causes  in  the  mind  of  the  person 
judging.  If  a  judgment  is  yalid  for  every  rational  being, 
ilien  its  ground  is  objectively  sufficient^  and  it  is  termed  a  con* 
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Hc^toie.     If,  on  the  other  hand,   it  hne  its  ground  in  the 
particular  character  of  the  subject,  it  is  termed  a  permasion. 

Persuasion  is  a  mere  illusion,  the  ground  of  the  judgment, 
which  lies  solely  in  the  subject,  being  regarded  as  objective. 
Hence  a  judgment  of  this  kind  has  only  private  validitv — is 
only  valid  for  the  individual  who  judges,  and  the  holding 
of  a  thing  to  be  true  in  this  way  cannot  be  communicated. 
But  truth  depends  upon  agreement  with  the  object,  and 
consequently  the  judgments  of  all  understiuidings,  if  tnie, 
must  he  in  agreement  with  each  other ;  (conseniieniia  uni 
tertio  coMentiunt  inter  9c).  Conviction  may,  therefore,  be 
distinguished,  iron;  an  external  point  of  view,  from  persua- 
sion, by  the  possibility  of  communicating  it,  and  by  showing 
its  validity  for  the  reason  of  every  man  ;  for  in  this  case  the 
presumption,  at  least,  arises,  that  the  af^reement  of  all  judg- 
ments with  each  other,  in  spite  of  the  different  characters  of 
individuals,  rests  upon  the  common  ground  of  the  agreement  of 
each  with  the  object,  and  thus  the  correctness  of  the  judg- 
ment is  established. 

Persuasion,  accordingly,  cannot  be  subjectively  distin- 
guished  from  conviction,  tliat  is,  so  long  as  the  subject 
view^s  its  judgment  simply  as  a  phsenomenon  of  its  own  mind. 
But  if  we  inquire  whether  the  grounds  of  our  judgment,  which 
are  valid  for  us,  produce  the  same  effect  on  the  reason  of 
others  as  on  our  own,  we  have  then  the  means,  though  only 
subjective  means,  not,  indeed,  of  producing  conviction,  but  of 
detecting  the  merely  private  validity  of  the  judgment ;  in  other 
words,  of  discovering  that  there  is  in  it  the  element  of  mere 
persuasion. 

If  we  can,  in  addition  to  this,  develope  the  subjective 
causes  of  the  judgment,  which  we  have  taken  for  its  objective 
grounds^  and  thus  explain  the  deceptive  judgment  as  a  phse- 
nomenon  in  our  mind,  apart  altogether  from  the  objective 
character  of  the  object,  we  can  then  expose  the  illusion  and 
need  be  no  longer  deceived  by  it,  although,  if  its  subjective 
cause  lies  in  our  nature,  we  cannot  hope  altogether  to  escape 
its  influence. 

I  can  only  maintain,  that  is,  affirm  as  necessarily  valid  for 
pvery  one,  that  which  produces  conviction.  Persuasion  I  may 
keen  for  myself,  if  it  is  agreeable  to  me  ;  but  I  cannot,  and 
ought  not,  to  attempt  to  impose  it  as  binding  upon  others. 
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Holding  for  true^  or  the  subjective  validity  of  a  judgment 
in  relation  to  eouviction  (which  is,  at  the  same  time,  objec- 
tively valid),  has  the  three  following  degrees :  Opinion,  Beliefs 
and  Knowledge,  Opinion  is  a  consciously  insufficient  judg- 
ment, subjectively  ns  well  as  objectively.  Belief  is  subjec- 
hvely  sufficient,  but  is  recognized  as  being  objectively  in- 
sufficient. Knowledge  is  both  subjectively  and  objectively 
sufficient.  Subjective  sufficiency  is  termed  conviction  (for 
myself)  ;  objective  sufficiency  is  termed  certainty  (for  all). 
I  need  not  dwell  longer  on  the  explanation  of  such  simple 
conceptions. 

I  must  never  venture  to  he  of  omnion,  without  knowing 
something,  at  least,  by  which  my  judgment,  in  itself  merely 
problematical,  is  brought  into  connection  with  the  truth,  — 
which  connection,  although  not  perfect,  is  still  something 
more  than  an  arbitrary  fiction.  Moreover,  the  law  of  such  a 
connection  must  be  certain.  For  if,  in  relation  to  this  law,  I 
have  nothing  more  than  opinion,  my  judgment  is  but  a  play 
of  the  imagination,  without  the  least  relation  to  truth. — In  tlie 
judgments  of  pure  reason,  opinion  has  no  place.  For  as 
they  do  not  rest  on  empirical  grounds,  and  as  the  sphere  of 
pure  reason  is  that  of  necessary  truth  and  a  priori  cognition, 
the  principle  of  connection  in  it  requires  universality  and  ne- 
cessity, and  conHcquently  perfect  certainty,  —  otherwise  we 
should  have  no  guide  to  the  truth  at  all.  Hence  it  is  absurd 
to  have  an  opinion  in  pure  mathematics;  we  must  know,  or 
abstain  from  forming  a  judgment  altogether.  The  case  is  the 
same  with  the  maxims  of  munuity.  For  we  must  not  hazard 
an  action  on  the  mere  opinion  that  it  is  allowed,  but  we  miwt 
know  it  to  be  so. 

In  the  transcendental  sphere  of  reason,  on  the  oUier  hand, 
the  term  opinion  is  too  weak,  while  the  word  knowledge  is  too 
strong.  From  the  merely  speculative  point  of  view,  therefore, 
we  cannot  form  a  judgment  at  all.  For  the  subjective  grounds 
of  a  judgment,  such  as  produce  beUef,  cannot  be  admitted  in 
speculative  enquiries,  inasmuch  as  tliey  cannot  stand  without 
empirical  support,  and  are  incapable  of  being  communicated 
to  otliers  in  equal  measure. 

But  it  is  only  from  the  practical  point  of  view  that  a  thto- 
retinalig  insufficient  judgment  can  be  termed  beUef.  Kow  tiie 
practical  reference  is  either  to  skill  or  to  morality;  lo  uie 
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former,  when  the  end  proposed  is  arbitrary  and  aceidental,  to 
the  latter,  when  it  is  absolutely  necessary. 

If  we  propose  to  ourselves  any  end  whatever,  the  conditions 
of  its  attainment  are  hypothetically  necessary.  The  necessity 
is  subjectively,  but  still  only  comparatively,  sufficient,  if  I  am 
acquainted  with  no  other  conditions  under  which  the  end  can 
be  attained.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  sufficient,  absolutely, 
and  for  every  one,  if  I  know  for  certain  that  no  one  can  be 
acquainted  with  any  other  conditions,  under  which  the  attain- 
ment of  the  proposed  end  would  be  possible.  In  the  former 
cose  my  supposition — my  judgment  with  regard  to  certain 
conditions,  is  a  merely  accidental  belief;  in  tlie  latter  it  is  a 
necessary  belief.  The  physician  must  pursue  some  course  in 
the  case  of  a  patient  who  is  in  danger,  but  is  ignorant  of  the 
nature  of  the  disease.  lie  observes  the  symptoms,  and  con 
eludes,  according  to  the  best  of  his  judgment,  that  it  is  a  case 
of  phthisis.  His  belief  is,  even  in  his  own  judgment,  only 
contingent:  another  man  might,  perhaps,  come  nearer  tlie 
truth.  Such  a  belief,  contingent  indeed,  but  still  forming  the 
ground  of  the  actual  use  of  means  for  the  attainment  of  certain 
ends,  I  term  pragmatical  belief. 

The  usual  test,  whether  that  which  any  one  maintains  is 
merely  his  persuasion,  or  his  subjective  conviction  at  least,  that 
is,  his  firm  belief,  is  a  bet.  It  frequently  happens  that  a  man 
delivers  his  opinions  with  so  much  boldness  and  assurance,  that 
he  appears  to  be  under  no  apprehension  as  to  the  possibility 
of  his  being  in  error.  The  offer  of  a  bet  startles  him,  and  makes 
him  pause.  Sometimes  it  turns  out  that  his  persuasion  may 
be  valued  at  a  ducat,  but  not  at  ten.  For  he  does  not  hesi- 
tate, perhaps,  to  venture  a  ducat,  but  if  it  is  proposed  to  stake 
ten,  he  immediately  becomes  aware  of  the  possibility  of  his 
being  mistaken — a  possibility  which  has  hitherto  escaped  his 
observation.  If  we  imagine  to  ourselves  that  we  have  to  stake 
the  happiness  of  our  whole  life  on  the  truth  of  any  proposi- 
tion, our  judgment  drops  its  air  of  triumph,  we  take  the  alarm, 
and  discover  the  actual  strength  of  our  belief.  Thus  prag- 
matical belief  has  degrees,  varying  in  proportion  to  the  inter- 
ests  at  stake. 

Now,  in  cases  where  we  cannot  enter  upon  any  course  of 
action  in  reference  to  some  object,  and  where,  accordingly,  ont 
judgment  is  purely  theoreticalj.  we  can  still  represent  to'.ouiB^ 
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selves,  in  tboughtj  the  possibility  of  a  course  of  action,  for 
which  we  suppose  that  we  have  sufficient  grounds,  if  any  means 
existed  of  ascertaining  the  truth  of  the  matter.  Thus  we  find 
in  purely  theoretical  judgments  an  analogmi  of  practical  judg- 
ments, to  which  the  word  beUef  may  properly  be  applied,  and 
which  we  may  term  doctrinal  belief.  I  should  not  hesitate  to 
stake  my  all  on  the  truth  of  the  proposition, — if  Uiere  were  any 
possibility  of  bringing  it  to  the  test  of  experience, — that,  at 
least,  some  one  of  the  planets,  which  we  see,  is  inhabited. 
Hence  i  say  that  I  have  not  merely  the  opinion,  but  the 
strong  belief,  on  the  correctness  of  which  I  would  stake  even 
many  of  the  advantages  of  life,  that  there  are  inhabitants  in 
other  worlds. 

Now  we  must  admit  that  the  doctrine  of  the  existence  of 
God  belongs  to  doctrinal  belief.  For,  although  in  respect  to 
the  theoretical  cognition  of  the  universe  I  do  not  require  to 
form  any  theory  which  necessarily  involves  this  idea,  as  the 
condition  of  my  explanation  of  the  phenomena  which  the 
universe  presents,  but,  on  the  contrary,  am  rather  bound  so 
to  use  my  reason  as  if  everything  were  mere  nature,  still 
teleological  unity  is  so  important  a  condition  of  the  application 
of  my  reason  to  nature,  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  ignore 
it  —  especially  since,  in  addition  to  tliese  considerations, 
abundant  examples  of  it  are  supplied  by  experience.  But  the 
sole  condition,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  under  which 
this  unity  can  be  my  guide  in  the  investigation  of  nature,  is  the 
assumption  that  a  supreme  intelligence  has  ordered  all  things 
according  to  the  wisest  ends.  Consequently  the  hypothesis 
of  a  wise  author  of  the  universe  b  necessary  for  my  guidance 
in  the  investigation  of  nature — is  the  condition  under  which 
alone  I  can  fulfil  an  end  which  is  contingent  indeed,  but  by 
no  means  unimportant.  Moreover,  since  the  result  of  my  at- 
tempts so  frequently  confirms  the  utility  of  this  assumption, 
and  since  nothing  decisive  can  be  adduced  against  it,  it  follows 
that  it  would  be  saying  far  too  little  to  term  my  judgment,  in 
this  case,  a  mere  opinion,  and  that,  even  in  this  theoretical  con- 
nection, I  may  assert  that  I  firmly  believe  in  God.  Still,  if 
we  use  words  strictly,  this  must  not  be  called  a  practical,  but 
a  doctrinal  belief,  which  the  theology  of  nature  (physico- 
theology)  must  also  prodnce  in  my  mind.  In  the  wisdom  of 
a  Supreme  Being,  and  in  the  shortness  of  life,  so  inadequate 
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to  (he  deyelopment  of  the  glorious  powers  of  human  nature^ 
we  may  find  equtdly  sufficient  grounds  for  a  doctrinal  belief 
in  the  future  life  of  the  human  soul. 

The  expression  of  belief  is,  in  sucli  cases,  an  expression  of 
modesty  from  the  objective  point  of  view,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  of  firm  confidence,  from  the  subjective.  If  I  should 
venture  to  term  this  merely  theoretical  judgment  even  so 
much  as  a  hypothesis  which  I  am  entitled  to  assume  ;  a  more 
complete  conception,  with  regard  to  another  world  and  to 
the  cause  of  the  world,  might  then  be  justly  required  of  me 
than  I  am,  in  reality,  able  to  give.  For,  if  I  assume  anything, 
even  as  a  mere  hypothesis,  I  must,  at  least,  know  so  much  of 
the  properties  of  such  a  being;  as  will  enable  me,  not  to  form 
the  conception,  but  to  imagine  the  existence  of  it.  But  the 
word  belief  refers  only  to  the  guidance  which  an  idea  gives  me* 
and  to  its  subjective  influence  on  the  conduct  of  my  reason, 
which  forces  me  to  hold  it  fast,  though  I  may  not  be  in  a 
position  to  give  a  speculative  account  of  it. 

But  mere  doctrinal  belief  is,  to  some  extent,  wanting  in  sta- 
bility. We  often  quit  our  hold  of  it,  in  consequence  of  the 
difficulties  which  occur  in  speculation,  though  in  the  end  we 
inevitably  return  to  it  again. 

It  is  quite  otherwise  with  moral  belief.  For  in  this  sphere 
action  is  absolutely  necessary,  that  is,  I  ifiust  act  in  obedience 
to  the  moral  law  in  all  points.  The  end  is  here  incontrover« 
tibly  established,  and  there  is  only  one  condition  possible, 
according  to  the  best  of  my  perception,  under  which  this  end 
can  harmonize  with  all  other  ends,  and  so  have  practical 
validity — namely,  the  existence  of  a  God  and  of  a  future  world. 
I  know  also,  to  a  certainty,  that  no  one  can  be  acquainted  with 
any  other  conditions  which  conduct  to  the  same  unity  of  ends 
under  the  moral  law.  But  since  the  moral  precept  is,  at  the 
same  time,  my  maxim  (as  reason  requires  that  it  should  be),  I 
am  irresistibly  constrained  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  God 
and  in  a  future  life ;  and  I  am  sure  that  nothing  can  make  me 
waver  in  this  belief,  since  I  should  thereby  overthrow  my 
moral  maxims,  the  renunciation  of  which  would  render  me 
hateful  in  my  own  eyes. 

Thus,  while  all  the  ambitious  attempts  of  reason  to  pene- 
trate  beyond  the  limits  of  experience  end  in  disappointment, 
there  is  still  enough  left  to  satisfy  us  in  a  practical  point  ol 
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view.  No  one,  it  ia  true,  will  be  able  to  boast  that  he  knowa 
that  there  is  a  God  and  a  future  life ;  for,  if  he  knowa  this,  he 
ia  juat  the  man  whom  I  have  long  wished  to  find.  All  knaw- 
ledge,  regarding  an  object  of  mere  reason,  can  be  communi- 
cated ;  and  I  should  thus  be  enabled  to  hope  tliat  my  own 
knowledge  would  receive  this  wonderfid  extension,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  his  instruction.  No,  my  conviction  is  not 
logical,  but  moral  certainty  ;  and  since  it  rests  on  subjective 
grounds  (of  the  moral  sentiment),  I  must  not  even  say ;  It  U 
morally  certain  that  there  is  a  God,  &c.,  but :  1  am  morally 
certain,  that  is,  my  belief  in  God  and  in  another  world  is  so 
interwoven  with  my  moral  nature,  tliat  I  am  under  as  little 
apprehension  of.  having  the  former  torn  from  me  as  of  losing 
the  latter. 

The  only  point  in  thia  argument  that  may  appear  open  to 
suspicion,  is  that  this  rational  belief  presupposes  the  existence 
of  moral  sentiments.  If  we  give  up  this  assumption,  and  take 
a  man  who  is  entirely  indifferent  with  regard  to  moral  laws, 
the  Question  which  reason  proposes,  becomes  then  merely  a 
problem  for  speculation,  and  may,  indeed,  be  supported  by 
strong  grounds  from  analogy,  but  not  by  such  as  will  compel 
the  most  obstinate  scepticism  to  give  way.*  But  in  these  ques- 
tions no  man  is  free  from  all  interest.  For  though  the  want 
of  good  sentiments  may  place  him  beyond  the  influence  of 
moral  interests,  still  even  in  this  case  enough  may  be  left 
to  make  him /ear  the  existence  of  God  and  a  future  life.  For 
he  cannot  pretend  to  any  certainty  of  the  non-existence  of 
God  and  of  a  future  life,  unless — since  it  could  only  be  proved 
by  mere  reason,  and  therefore  apodeictically — he  is  prepared 
to  establish  the  impossibility  of  both,  which  certainly  no 
reasonable  man  would  undertake  to  do.  This  would  be  a 
negative  belief,  which  could  not,  indeed,  produce  morality  and 

good  sentiments,  but  still  could  produce  an  aualogon  of  these, 
y  operating  as  a  powerful  restraint  on  the  outbreak  of  evU 
dispositions. 

But,  it  will  be  said,  is  this  all  that  pure  reason  can  .effect, 

*  The  human  mind  (at,  I  helieve,  every  rational  being  must  of  necessity 
do,)  takes  a  natural  interest  in  morality,  although  this  interest  is  not  an- 
divided,  and  may  not  be  practically  in  preponderance.  If  you  strengthen 
and  increase  it,  you  will  find  the  reason  Income  docile,  more  enlightened, 
and  more  capable  of  uniting  the  specuUtive  interest  with  the  practical.  Rul 
if  you  do  not  take  care  at  the  outset,  or  at  least  mid-way,  to  make  atoa 
good,  you  will  never  force  them  into  an  honest  belief. 
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In  opening  up  prospects  beyond  the  limits  of  experience? 
Nothing  more  thnn  two  nrtioles  of  belief?  Common  sense 
Gould  have  done  ns  mnch  as  this,  without  taking  the  pliiloso- 
pliors  to  counsel  in  the  matter  I 

I  shnll  not  here  eulogize  philosophy  for  the  benefits  which 
the  laborious  eflbrts  of  its  criticism  have  conferred  on  hnman 
reason, — even  granting  that  its  merit  should  turn  out  in  the 
end  to  be  only  negative, — for  on  this  point  something  ;nore 
will  be  said  in  tlu*  next  section.  Ihit  I  ask,  do  you  require  that 
that  knowledge  which  cnnccrns  all  men,  should  transcend  the 
common  understanding,  and  should  only  be  revealed  to  you  by 
philosophers  ?  The  very  circumstance  which  has  called  forth 
your  censure,  is  the  best  confirmation  of  the  correctness  of 
our  previous  assertions,  since  it  discloses,  what  could  not  have 
been  foreseen,  that  Nature  is  not  chargeable  with  any  partial 
distribution  of  ]\cr  gifts  in  those  matters  which  concern  all 
men  without  distinction,  and  that  in  respect  to  the  essential 
ends  of  human  nature,  we  cannot  advance  further  with  the 
help  of  the  highest  philosophy,  than  under  the  guidance  which 
nature  has  Touchsafed  to  the  meanest  nnderstanding. 

TRANSCENDENTAL  DOCTRINE  OF  METHOD. 

CHAPTER  THIRD. 
Tub  ARcniTBOTowio  or  Pubb  Reasof. 

By  the  term  Architectonic  I  mean  the  art  of  constructing  a 
system.  Without  systematic  unity,  our  knowledge  cannot  be- 
come science ;  it  will  be  an  aggregate,  and  not  a  system.  Thus 
Architectonic  is  the  doctrine  of  the  scientific  in  cognition,  and 
therefore  necessarily  forms  part  of  our  Methodology. 

Reason  cannot  permit  our  knowledge  to  remain  in  an  uncon- 
nected and  rhapsodistic  state,  but  requires  that  the  sum  of 
our  cognitions  should  constitute  a  system.  It  is  thus  alone 
that  they  cnn  advance  the  ends  of  reason.  By  a  system 
I  mean  the  unity  of  various  cognitions  under  one  idea.  This 
idea  is  the  conception — given  by  reason — of  the  form  of  a 
whole,  in  so  far  as  the  conception  determines  a  priori  not 
only  the  limits  of  its  content,  but  the  place  which  each  of 
its  parts  is  to  occupy.  The  scientific  idea  contains,  there- 
fore, the  end,  and  the  form  of  the  whole  which  is  in  accord« 
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Mice  with  that  end.  The  iiuity  of  the  eud»  to  which  all  the 
parts  of  the  Bystem  relate,  and  tlirough  whicii  all  have  a  re* 
lation  to  each  other,  coiniiiuiiicatcB  unity  to  the  whole  syBtuui, 
80  that  the  ahseiice  of  any  part  can  he  immediately  detected 
from  our  knowledge  of  the  rest ;  and  it  detcrmiueB  a  prion  the 
limits  of  the  system,  thus  excluding  all  contingent  or  arbitrary 
additions.  The  whole  is  thus  an  organism  {articulatio),  and 
not  an  aggregate  {coaeervatio)  ;  it  may  grow  from  within  {^er 
intussuscepiionem),  but  it  cannot  increase  by  external  additions 
{per  apposiiionem).  It  is  thus  like  an  animal  body,  the  growth 
of  which  does  not  add  any  limb,  but,  without  changing  their 
proportions,  makes  each  in  its  sphere  stronger  and  more 
active. 

We  require,  for  the  execution  of  the  idea  of  a  system,  a 
schema,  that  is,  a  content  and  an  arrangement  of  parts  deter 
mined  a  priori  by  the  principle  which  the  aim  of  the  system 
prescribes.  A  schema  which  is  not  projected  in  accordance 
with  an  idea,  that  is,  from  the  stand-point  of  the  highest  aim 
of  reason,  but  merely  empirically,  in  accordance  with  acciden* 
tal  aims  and  purposes  (the  number  of  which  cannot  be  pre- 
determined), can  give  us  nothing  more  than  technical  unity. 
But  the  schema  which  is  originated  from  an  idea  (in  which 
case  reason  presents  us  with  aims  a  priori,  and  does  not  look 
for  them  to  experience),  forms  the  basis  of  architectonicul 
unity.  A  science,  in  the  proper  acceptation  of  that  term, 
cannot  be  formed  technically,  that  is,  from  observation  of 
the  similarity  existing  between  different  objects,  and  the  purely 
contingent  use  we  make  of  our  knowledge  in  concreto  with 
reference  to  all  kinds  of  arbitrary  external  aims ;  its  consti- 
tution must  be  framed  on  architectonical  principles,  that  is, 
its  parts  must  be  shown  to  possess  an  essential  affinity,  and  he 
capable  of  being  deduced  from  one  supreme  and  internal  aim 
or  end,  which  forms  the  condition  of  the  possibility  of  the 
scientific  whole.  The  schema  of  a  science  must  give  a  priori 
the  plan  of  it  (monofframma),  and  the  division  of  the  whole 
into  parts,  in  conformity  with  the  idea  of  the  science  ;  and  it 
must  also  distinguish  this  whole  from  all  others,  according  to 
certaiu  understood  principles. 

No  one  will  attempt  to  construct  a  science,  unless  he  have 
•ome  idea  to  rest  on  as  a  proper  basis.  But,  in  the  elaboration 
of  the  science  Ue  finds  that  the  schema,  nay,  even  the  defl- 
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aHion  which  ht  At  first  ^ave  of  the  science,  rarely  corresponds 
with  his  idea ;  for  this  idea  lies,  like  a  germ,  in  our  reason, 
its  parts  undeveloped  and  hid  even  from  microscopical  obser-' 
vation.  For  this  reason,  we  ought  to  explain  and  define 
sciences,  not  according  to  the  description  which  the  originator 
gives  of  them,  hut  according  to  the  idea  which  we  find  hased 
in  reason  itself,  and  which  is  suggested  hy  the  natural  unity  of 
the  parts  of  the  science  already  accumulated.  For  it  will  often 
he  found,  that  the  originator  of  a  science,  and  even  his  latest 
successors,  remain  attached  to  an  erroneous  idea,  which  they 
cannot  render  clear  to  themselves,  and  that  they  thus  fail  in 
determining  the  true  content,  the  articulation  or  systematic 
unity,  and  the  limits  of  thrir  science. 

It  is  unfortunate  that,  only  after  having  occupied  ourselves 
for  a  long  time  in  the  collection  of  materials,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  an  idea  which  lies  undeveloped  in  the  mind,  but  not 
according  to  any  definite  plan  of  arrangement, — nny,  only  after 
we  have  spent  mucli  time  and  lahour  in  the  technical  dispo- 
sition of  our  mnterials,  docs  it  hecornc  ])ossihle  to  view  the 
idea  of  a  science  in  a  clear  light,  and  to  project,  according  to 
architectonical  principles,  a  plan  of  the  whole,  in  accordance 
with  the  aims  of  reason.  Systems  seem,  like  certain  worms, 
to  he  formed  hy  a  kind  of  generatio  trquivoca — by  the  mere 
confluence  of  conceptions,  and  to  gain  completeness  only  with 
the  progress  of  time.  But  the  schema  or  germ  of  all  lies  in 
reason  ;  and  thus  is  not  only  every  system  organised  accoid- 
iug  to  its  own  idea,  hut  all  are  united  into  one  grand  system 
of  human  knowledge,  of  which  they  form  members.  For 
this  reason,  it  is  possible  to  frame  an  architectonic  of  all  hu- 
man cognition,  the  formation  of  which,  at  the  present  time, 
considering  the  immense  materials  collected  or  to  be  found  in 
the  niins  of  old  systems,  would  not  indeed  be  very  difficult* 
Our  purpose  at  present  is  merely  to  sketch  the  plan  of  the 
Architectonic  of  all  cognition  given  by  pure  reason  ;  and  we 
begin  from  the  point  where  the  main  root  of  human  know- 
ledge divides  into  two,  one  of  which  is  reason.  By  reason  I 
understand  here  the  whole  higher  faculty  of  cognition,  the 
rational  beirig  placed  in  contradistinction  to  the  etnpirical. 

If  I  make  complete  abstraction  of  the  content  of  cognition, 
objectively  considered,  all  cognition  is,  from  a  subjective 
point  of  view,  either  historical  or  rational.     Historical  cogni* 
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tioD  is  cognitio  ex  datis,  rational,  cognitio  ex  principiii.  What- 
erer  may  be  the  original  source  of  a  cognition,  it  is,  in 
relation  to  the  person  who  possesses  it,  merely  historical, 
if  he  knows  only  what  has  been  given  him  from  another 
quarter,  whether  that  knowledge  was  communicated  by  direct 
experience  or  by  instruction.  Thus  the  person  who  has 
learned  a  system  of  philosophy, — say  the  Wolfian, — although 
he  has  a  perfect  knowledge  of  all  the  principles,  definitions 
and  arguments  in  that  piiilosophy,  as  well  as  of  the  divisions 
that  have  been  made  of  the  system,  he  [iossesses  really  no 
more  than  a  hvstoriaU  knowledge  of  the  Wolfian  system; 
he  knows  only  what  has  been  told  hvm,  his  judgments  are 
only  those  which  he  has  received  from  his  teachers.  Dispute 
the  validity  of  a  definition,  and  he  is  at  completely  a  loss  to  find 
another.  He  has  formed  his  mind  on  another's  \  but  the 
imitative  faculty  is  not  the  productive.  His  knowledge  has  not 
been  drawn  from  reason  ;  and,  although,  objectively  consi- 
dered, it  is  rational  knowledge,  subjectively,  it  is  merely  histo- 
rical. He  has  learned  this  or  that  philosophy,  and  is  merely 
a  plaster-cast  of  a  living  man.  Rational  cognitions  which  are 
objective,  that  is,  which  have  their  source  in  reason,  can  be 
so  termed  from  a  subjective  point  of  view,  only  when  they 
have  been  drawn  by  the  individual  himself  from  the  sources 
of  reason,  that  is,  from  principles  ;  and  it  is  in  tliia  way  alone 
that  criticism,  or  even  the  rejection  of  what  has  been  already 
learned,  can  spring  up  in  the  mind. 

AU  rational  cognition  is,  again,  based  either  on  conceptions, 
or  on  the  construction  of  conceptions.  The  former  is  termed 
philosophical,  the  latter  mathematical.  I  have  already  shewn 
the  essential  difference  of  these  two  methods  of  cognition  in 
the  first  chapter.  A  cognition  may  be  objectively  philosophi- 
cal and  subjectively  historical, — as  is  the  case  with  the  majority 
of  scholars  and  those  who  cannot  look  beyond  the  limits  of 
their  system,  and  who  remain  in  a  state  of  pupillage  all  their 
lives.  But  it  is  remarkable  that  mathematical  knowledge, 
when  committed  to  memory,  is  valid,  from  the  subjective 
point  of  view,  as  rational  knowledge  also,  and  that  the  same 
distinction  cannot  be  drawn  here  as  in  the  case  of  philosophic 
oal  cognition.  The  reason  is,  that  the  only  way  of  arriving  at 
this  knowledge  is  through  the  essential  principles  of  reason, 
and  thus  it  is  always  certain  and  indisputable  ;  because  reason 
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in  employed  in  concreto — hnt  At  the  same  time  a  priori-'^ 
tlmt  is,  in  pure,  and  tlicrefore,  inrnllibic  intuition  ;  and  thus 
nil  causes  of  illusion  and  error  are  excluded. .  Of  all  the  a  prion 
sciences  of  reason,  therefore,  mathematics  alone  can  be  learned. 
Philosophy — unless  it  lie  in  an  historical  manner — cannot  be 
Icnrncd  ;  we  can  at  most  Icnni  tophUo.nophhe, 

Philosophy  is  the  system  of  all  philosophical  cognition. 
We  must  use  this  term  m  an  objective  sense,  if  we  understand 
liy  it  the  archetype  of  all  attempts  at  philosophizing,  and  the 
standard  by  which  all  suhjcctiTe  philosophies  are  to  be  judged. 
In  this  sense,  philosophy  is  merely  the  idea  of  a  possible 
science,  which  does  not  exist  in  concreto,  but  to  which  we 
endeavour  in  various  ways  to  approximate,  until  we  have  disco- 
vered the  right  path  to  pursue — a  path  overgrown  by  the  errors 
and  illusions  of  sense, — and  the  image  we  have  hitherto  tried  to 
shape  in  vain,  has  become  a  perfect  copy  of  the  great  proto- 
type. Until  that  time,  we  cannot  learn  philosophy — it  does 
not  exist ;  if  it  does,  where  is  it,  who  possesses  it,  and  how 
shall  we  know  it?  We  can  only  learn  to  philosophize;  in 
other  words,  we  can  only  exercise  our  powers  of  reasoning  in 
accordance  with  general  principles,  retaining  at  the  same  time, 
the  right  of  investigating  the  sources  of  these  principles,  of 
testing,  and  even  of  rejecting  them. 

Until  then,  our  conception  of  philosophy  is  only  a  scho' 
lastie  concept ion^^n,  conception,  that  is,  of  a  system  of  cogni- 
tion which  we  are  trying  to  elaborate  into  a  science ;  all  that 
we  at  present  know,  being  the  systematic  unity  of  this  cogni- 
tion, and  conseqnently  the  logical  completeness  of  the  cogni- 
tion for  the  desired  end.  But  there  is  also  a  cosmical  concep- 
Hon  (concepttis  cosmicm)  of  philosophy,  which  has  always 
formed  the  true  basis  of  this  term,  especially  when  philosophy 
was  personified  and  presented  to  us  in  the  ideal  of  VLphiloW" 
pher.  In  this  view,  philosophy  is  the  science  of  the  relation 
of  all  cognition  to  the  ultimate  and  essential  aims  of  human 
reason  {teleologia  rationis  humante),  and  the  philosopher  is  not 
merely  an  artist — who  occupies  himself  with  conceptions,  but 
A  law-giver — legislating  for  human  reason.  In  this  sense  of 
the  word,  it  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  arrogant  to  as- 
sume the  title  of  philosopher,  and  to  pretend  that  we  had 
reached  the  perfection  of  the  prototype  which  lies  in  the  idea 
alone. 
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Tlio  mathematician,  the  natural  philosopher,  and  the  logi- 
cian,— how  far  aoever  the  first  may  have  advanced  in  rational, 
and  the  two  latter  in  philosophical  knowledge, — are  merely 
artists,  engaged  in  the  ari'nngement  and  formation  of  eonc(*p« 
tions  ;  tliey  cannot  he  termed  philosophers.  Ahove  (hem  all, 
there  is  the  ideal  teacher,  who  employs  them  as  instruments 
for  tlie  advancement  of  the  essential  aims  of  human  reason. 
Him  alone  can  we  call  philosopher  ;  but  he  nowhere  exists. 
But  the  idea  of  his  legislative  power  resides  in  the  mind  of 
every  man,  and  it  alone  teaches  us  what  kind  of  systematic 
unity  philosophy  demands  in  view  of  the  ultimate  aims  of  rea- 
son.    This  idea  is,  therefore,  a  cosmical  conception.* 

In  view  of  the  complete  systematic  unity  of  reason,  there 
can  only  he  one  ultimate  end  of  all  the  operations  of  the  mind. 
To  this  all  other  aims  are  subordinate,  and  nothing  moi-e  than 
means  for  its  attainment.  This  ultimate  end  is  the  destina- 
tion of  man,  and  the  philosophy  which  relates  to  it  is  termed 
Moral  Philosophy.  The  superior  position  occupied  by  moral 
philosophy,  above  all  other  spheres  for  the  operations  of 
reason,  sufficiently  indicates  the  reason  why  the  ancients 
always  included  tlie  idea — and  in  an  especial  manner — of 
Moralist  in  that  of  Philosopher.  Even  at  the  present  day, 
we  call  a  man  who  appears  to  have  the  power  of  self-govern- 
ment, even  although  his  knowledge  may  be  very  limited,  by 
the  name  of  philosopher. 

The  legislation  of  human  reason,  or  philosophy,  hns  two 
objects — Nature  and  Freedom,  and  thus  contains  not  only  tiio 
laws  of  nature,  but  also  those  of  ethics,  at  first  in  two  separate 
systems,  which,  finally,  merge  into  one  grand  philosophical 
system  of  cognition.  The  philosophy  of  Nature  relates  to  that 
which  iSy  that  of  Ethics  to  that  which  ou(/ht  to  be. 

But  all  philosopliy  is  either  cognition  on  the  basis  of  pure 
reason,  or  the  cognition  of  reason  on  the  basis  of  empirical 
principles.  The  former  is  termed  pure,  the  latter  empirical 
philosophy. 

The  philosophy  of  pure  reason  is  either  prop€Bdeutitf  that  is, 
an  inquiry  into  the  poT/ers  of  reason  in  regard  to  pure  a  priori 

*  Bv  a  eotmicat  conception^  I  mean  one  in  which  all  men  necessarily 
take  an  interest ;  the  aim  of  a  science  must  accordingly  be  deierniincd  ac- 
cording lo  whokutie  [or  partial]  eonceplionSf  if  it  it  regai'ded  merely  m 
a  means  to  certain  arbitrarily  proposed  ends. 
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eognition,  and  is  termed  Critical  Philosophy  ;  or  it  is,  secondly, 
the  system  of  pare  reason — a  science  containing  the  sysle- 
mntic  presentation  of  the  whole  hody  of  philosophical  know- 
ledge, true  as  well  as  illusory,  given  hy  pure  reason,  and  Ia 
called  Metaphysic.  This  name  may,  however,  he  also  given 
to  the  whole  system  of  pure  philosophy,  critical  philosophy 
included,  and  may  designate  the  investigation  into  the  sources 
or  possibility  of  a  priori  cognition,  as  well  as  the  presentation 
of  the  a  priori  cognitions  which  form  a  system  of  pure  philo- 
sophy— excluding,  at  the  same  time,  all  empirical  and  matlie' 
matical  elements. 

Metaphysic  is  divided  into  that  of  the  speculative  and  that 
of  the  practical  use  of  pure  reason,  and  is,  accordingly,  either 
the  Metaphysic  of  Nature^  or  the  Metaphysic  of  Ethics,  The 
former  contains  all  the  pure  rational  principles — based  upon 
conceptions  alone  (and  thus  excluding  mathematics) — of  all 
theoretical  cognition ;  the  latter,  the  principles  which  deter- 
mine and  necessitate  a  priori  all  action.  Now  moral  philo- 
sophy alone  contains  a  code  of  laws— for  the  regulation  of  our 
actions — which  are  deduced  from  principles  entirely  a  priori. 
Hence  the  Metaphysic  of  Ethics  is  the  only  pure  moral  philo- 
sophy, as  it  is  not  based  upon  anthropological  or  other  empi- 
rical considerations.  The  metaphysic  of  speculative  reason  is 
what  is  commonly  called  Metaphysic  in  the  more  limited  sense. 
But  as  pure  Moral  Philosophy  properly  forms  a  part  of  this 
system  of  cognition,  we  must  allow  it  to  retain  the  name  of 
Metaphysic,  although  it  is  not  requisite  that  we  should  insist 
on  so  terming  it  in  our  present  discussion. 

It  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  separate  those  cognitions 
which  differ  from  others  both  in  kind  and  in  origin,  and  to 
take  great  care  that  they  are  not  confonnded  with  those,  with 
which  they  are  generally  found  connected.  What  the  chemist 
does  in  the  analysis  of  substances,  what  the  mathematician  in 
pure  mathematics,  is,  in  a  still  higher  degree,  the  duty  of  the 
philosopher,  that  the  value  of  each  different  kind  of  cognition, 
and  the  part  it  takes  in  the  operations  of  the  mind,  may  be 
clearly  defined.  Human  reason  has  never  wanted  a  Metaphysic 
of  some  kind,  since  it  attained  the  power  of  thought,  or  rather 
of  reflection  ;  but  it  has  never  been  able  to  keep  this  sphere 
of  thought  and  cognition  pnre  from  all  admixture  of  foreign 
elements.     The  idea  of  a  science  of  this  kind  if  as  old  as 
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speculation  itself ;  and  what  mind  does  not  speculate — eitliet 
in  the  scholastic  or  in  the  popular  fashion  ?  At  the  same 
time,  it  must  he  admitted  that  even  thinkers  hy  profession 
have  heen  unahle  clearly  to  explain  the  distinction  between  the 
two  elements  of  our  cognition — the  one  completely  a  priori, 
the  other  a  posteriori;  and  hence  the  proper  definition  of  a 
peculiar  kind  of  cognition,  and  with  it  the  just  idea  of  a 
science  which  has  so  long  and  so  deeply  engaged  the  attention 
of  the  human  mind,  has  never  been  established.  When  it  was 
said — Metaphysic  is  the  science  of  the  first  principles  of  human 
cognition,  this  definition  did  not  signalise  a  peculiarity  in  kind, 
but  only  a  difference  in  degree ;  these  first  principles  were  tlius 
declared  to  he  more  gencrnl  than  others,  hut  no  criterion  of 
distinction  from  empirical  principles  was  given.  Of  these 
some  are  more  general,  and  therefore  higher,  than  others ; 
and — as  we  cannot  distinguish  what  is  completely  a  priori, 
from  that  which  is  known  to  be  a  posteriori — where  shall  we 
draw  the  line  which  is  to  separate  the  higher  and  so-called 
first  principles,  from  the  lower  and  subordinate  principles  of 
coenition  ?  What  would  he  said  if  we  were  asked  to  be  satis- 
fied  with  a  division  of  the  epochs  of  the  world  into  the  earlier 
centuries  and  those  following  them  ?  Does  the  fifth,  or  the 
tenth  century  belong  to  the  earlier  centuries?  it  would  be 
lisked.  In  the  same  way  I  ask :  Does  the  conception  of  ex- 
tension belong  to  metaphysics  T  You  answer,  yes.  Well,  that 
of  body  too  ?  Yes.  And  that  of  a  fluid  body  7  You  stop, 
you  are  unprepared  to  admit  this ;  for  if  you  do,  everything 
will  belong  to  metaphysics.  From  this  it  is  evident  that  the 
mere  degree  of  subordination — of  the  particular  to  the  general 
— cannot  determine  tlie  hmits  of  a  science ;  and  that,  in  the 
present  case,  we  must  expect  to  find  a  diJfereuce  in  the  con- 
ceptions of  metaphysics  both  in  kind  and  in  origin.  The  fun- 
damental idea  of  metaphysics  was  obseured  on  another  side, 
by  the  fact  that  thiskiudofdpri&ri  cognition  showed  a  certain 
similarity  in  character  with  the  science  of  mathematics.  Both 
have  the  property  in  common  of  possessing  an  a  priori  origin  ; 
but,  in  the  one,  our  knowledge  is  based  upon  conceptions,  in 
the  other,  on  the  construction  of  conceptions.  Thus  a  de- 
cided dissimilarity  between  philosophical  and  mathematical 
cognition  comes  out — a  dissimilarity  which  was  always  felt, 
but  which  could  not  be  made  distinct  for  want  of  an  insight 
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into  the  criteria  of  the  difference.  And  thus  it  happened  that, 
08  philosopher*  themselves  failed  in  the  proper  development  ol 
the  idea  of  their  science,  the  elaboration  of  the  science  could 
not  proceed  with  a  definite  aim,  or  under  trustworthy  guid- 
ance. Thus,  too,  philosophers,  ignorant  of  the  path  they 
ought  to  pursue,  nnd  always  disputing  with  each  other  re- 
garding tlie  discoveries  which  each  asserted  he  had  made, 
brought  their  science  into  disrepute  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  finally,  even  among  themselves. 

All  pure  a  firiori  cognition  forms,  tliereibre,  in  view  of  the 
peculiar  faculty  which  originntes  it,  a  peculiar  and  distinct 
unity ;  and  metaphysic  is  the  term  applied  to  the  philo- 
sophy which  attempts  to  represent  that  cognition  in  this  syste- 
matic unity.  The  speculative  part  of  metaphysic,  which  has 
especially  appropriated  this  appellation, — that,  which  we  have 
called  the  Metaphysic  of  Nature, — and  which  considers  every- 
thing, as  it  is  (not  as  it  ought  to  be),  by  means  of  a  priori 
conceptions,  is  divided  in  tlie  following  manner. 

Metaphysic,  in  the  more  limited  acceptation  of  the  term, 
consists  of  t'wo  parts — Transcendental  Philosophy  and  the 
Physiology  of  pure  reason.  The  former  presents  the  system 
of  all  the  conceptions  and  principles  belonging  to  the  under- 
standing and  the  reason,  and  which  relate  to  objects  in  general, 
but  not  to  any  particular  given  objects  (Ontologia)  ;  the  latter 
has  nature  for  its  subject-matter,  that  is,  the  sum  of  given 
objects — whether  given  to  the  senses,  or,  if  we  will,  to  some 
other  kind  of  intuition, — and  is  accordingly  Physiology,  al- 
though only  rationalis.  But  the  use  of*  the  faculty  of  reason 
in  this  rational  mode  of  regarding  nature  is  either  physical  or 
hyperphysical,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  immanent  or  tran- 
ffcendent.  The  former  relates  to  nature,  in  so  far  as  our  know- 
lodge  regarding  it  may  be  applied  in  experience  {in  concrete)  ; 
the  latter  to  that  connection  of  the  objects  of  experience, 
which  transcends  all  experience.  Transcendent  Physiology 
has,  again,  an  internal  and  an  external  connection  with  its 
object,  both,  however,  transcending  p'issible  experience ;  the 
former  is  the  Physiology  of  nature  as  a  whole,  or  transcenden- 
tal cognition  of  the  world,  the  latter  of  the  connection  of  the 
whole  of  nature  with  a  being  above  nature,  or  transcendental 
tognition  of  God. 

Immanent  physiology,  on  the  contrary,  considers  nature  hw 
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the  sum  of  all  sensuous  objects,  consequently,  as  it  is  prcs 
sented  to  us — but  still  according  to  a  priori  conditions,  for  it  is 
under  these  alone  that  nature  can  be  presented  to  our  minds 
at  all.  The  objects  of  immanent  physiology  are  of  two  kinds  : 
1.  those  of  the  external  senses,  or  corporeal  nature;  2.  the 
object  of  the  internal  sense,  the  soul,  or,  in  accordance  with 
our  fundamental  conceptions  of  it,  thinkinif  nature.  The 
metaphysics  of  corporeal  nature  is  called  Phyeics,  but,  as  it 
must  contain  only  the  principles  of  an  a  priori  cognition  of 
nature,  we  must  term  it  rational  physics.  The  metaphysics 
of  tliinking  nature  is  called  Psychology,  and  for  the  same 
reason  is  to  be  regarded  as  merely  the  rational  cognition  of 
the  soul. 

Thus  the  whole  system  of  metaphysics  consists  of  four 
principal  parts :  1 .  Ontology ;  2.  Rational  Physiology  ;  3. 
Rational  Cosmology  :  and  4.  Raliotial  Theology,  The  second 
part — that  of  the  rational  doctrine  of  nature — may  be  sub- 
divided into  two,  physiea  rationalis  *  and  psychologia  ratio- 
nalis. 

The  fundamental  idea  of  a  philosophy  of  pure  reason  of 
necessity  dictates  this  division  ;  it  is,  therefore,  architectonicul 
— in  accordance  with  the  highest  aims  of  reason,  and  not 
merely  technical,  or  according  to  certain  accidentally-observed 
similarities  existing  between  the  different  parts  of  the  whole 
science.  For  this  reason,  also,  is  the  division  immutiible  and 
of  legislative  authority.  But  the  reader  may  observe  in  it  a 
few  points  to  which  he  ought  to  demur,  and  which  may 
weaken  his  conviction  of  its  truth  and  legitimacy. 

In  the  first  place,  how  can  I  desire  an  a  priori  cognition  or 
metaphysic  of  objects,  in  so  far  as  they  are  given  a  posteriori? 
and  how  is  it  possible  to  cognize  the  nature  of  things  accord- 

*  U  miut  not  be  supposed  that  I  mean  by  this  appellatiou  what  is 
generally  caXied  phy$ica  generalis,  and  which  is  rather  matheinaiics,  than 
a  philosophy  of  nature.  For  the  metaphysic  of  nature  is  completely 
different  from  mathematics,  nor  is  it  so  rich  in  results,  altiiough  it  is  of 
great  importance  as  a  critical  test  of  the  application  of  pure  uiiderstantl- 
ing-cognition  to  nature.  For  want  of  its  guidance,  even  mathematicians, 
adopting  certain  common  notions — which  arc,  in  fact,  metapliysiical — have 
unconsciously  crowded  their  theories  of  nature  with  hypotlieses,  the 
£idlacy  of  which  becomes  evident  upon  the  application  of  ihc  princi* 
pies  oi  this  metaphysic,  witliout  detriment,  however,  to  the  empluymeul 
cf  mathematics  in  this  sphere  of  cognition. 
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ing  io  a  priori  principles,  and  to  Rttain  to  a  rational  physi- 
ology ?  The  answer  is  this.  We  taice  from  experience  no- 
thing  more  than  is  reqnisite  to  present  ns  with  an  object  (in 
general)  of  the  external,  or  of  the  internal  sense ;  in  the 
former  case,  by  the  mere  conception  of  matter  (impenetrable 
and  inanimate  extension),  in  the  latter,  by  the  conception  of 
a  thinking  being — given  in  the  internal  empirical  representa- 
tion, /  think.  As  to  the  rest,  we  must  not  employ  in  our 
mctnphysic  of  these  objects  any  empirical  principles,  (which 
add  to  the  content  of  our  conceptions  by  means  of  experience), 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  by  their  help  any  judgments  re- 
specting these  objects. 

Secondly,  what  place  shall  we  assign  to  empirical  psychology, 
which  has  always  been  considered  a  part  of  Metaphysics,  and 
from  which  in  our  time  such  important  philosophical  results 
have  been  expected,  after  the  hope  of  constructing  an  a  priori 
system  of  knowledge  had  been  abandoned  ?  I  answer :  It 
must  be  placed  by  the  side  of  empirical  physics  or  physics 
proper  ;  that  is,  must  be  regarded  as  forming  a  part  of  applied 
philosophy,  the  a  priori  principles  of  which  are  contained  in 
pure  philosopliy,  which  is  therefore  connected,  although  it  must 
not  be  confounded,  with  psychology.  Empirical  psychology 
must  therefore  be  banished  from  the  sphere  of  Metaphysics, 
and  is  indeed  excluded  by  the  very  idea  or  that  science.  In  con- 
formity, however,  with  scholastic  usnge,  we  must  permit  it  to 
occupy  a  place  in  metiphysics — hut  only  as  an  appendix  to  it. 
We  adopt  this  course  from  motives  of  economy ;  as  psychology 
is  not  as  yet  full  enough  to  occupy  our  attention  as  an  in- 
dependent study,  whils  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  of  too  great 
importance,  to  be  entirely  excluded  or  placed  where  it  has  still 
less  afflnity  than  it  has  with  the  subject  of  metaphysics.  It 
is  a  stranger  who  has  been  long  a  guest;  and  we  make  it 
welcome  to  stay,  until  it  can  take  up  a  more  suitable  abode 
in  a  complete  system  of  Anthropology — the  pendant  to  em- 
pirical physics. 

The  above  is  the  general  idea  of  Metaphysics,  which,  as  more 
was  expected  from  it  than  could  be  looked  for  with  justice, 
and  as  these  pleasant  expectations  were  unfortunately  never 
realised,  fell  into  general  disrepute.  Our  Critique  must  have 
fully  convinced  the  reader,  that,  although  metaphysics  cannot 
form  the  foundation  of  religion,  it  must  always  be  one  of  its  most 

liL 
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important  bulwarks,  and  that  human  reason,  which  naturall| 
pursues  a  dialectical  course,  cannot  do  without  this  science, 
which  checks  its  tendencies  towards  dialectic,  and,  by  eleva- 
ting reason  to  a  scientific  and  clear  self-knowledge,  prevents 
the  ravages  which  a  lawless  speculative  reason  would  infallibly 
commit  in  the  sphere  of  morals  as  well  as  in  that  of  religion. 
We  may  be  sure,  therefore,  whatever  contempt  may  be  tlirown 
apon  metaphysics  by  those  who  judge  a  science  not  by  its 
own  nature,  but  according  to  the  accidental  effects  it  may  have 
produced,  that  it  can  never  be  completely  abandoned,  that 
we  must  always  return  to  it  as  to  a  beloved  one  who  has  been 
for  a  time  estranged,  because  the  questions  with  which  it  is 
engaged  relate  to  the  highest  aims  of  humanity,  and  reason 
must  always  labour  either  to  attain  to  settled  views  in  regard 
to  these,  or  to  destroy  those  which  others  have  already  estab- 
lished. 

Metaphysic,  therefore — that  of  nature,  as  well  as  that  of 
ethics,  but  in  an  especial  manner  the  criticism  which  forms 
the  propaedeutic  to  all  the  operations  of  reason — forms  pro- 
perly that  department  of  knowledge  which  may  be  termed, 
in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word,  philosophy.  The  path  which 
it  pursues  is  that  of  science,  which,  when  it  has  once  been 
discovered,  is  never  lost,  and  never  misleads.  Mathematics, 
natural  science,  the  common  experience  of  men,  have  a 
high  value  as  means,  for  the  most  part,  to  accidental  ends, — 
but  at  last  also,  to  those  which  are  necessary  and  essential  to 
the  existence  of  humanity.  But  to  guide  them  to  this  high 
goal,  they  require  the  aici  of  rational  cognition  on  the  basis  of 
pure  conceptions,  which,  be  it  termed  as  it  may,  is  properly 
nothing  but  metaphysics. 

For  the  same  reason,  metaphysics  forms  likewise  the  com- 
pletion of  the  culture  of  human  reason.  In  this  respect,  it 
is  indispensable,  setting  aside  altogether  the  influence  which 
it  exerts  as  a  science.  For  its  subject-matter  is  the  elemeuU 
and  highest  maxims  of  reason,  which  form  the  basis  of  the 
jMsnbiiity  of  some  sciences  and  of  the  use  of  all.  That,  as  a 
purely  speculative  science,  it  is  more  useful  in  preventing  error, 
than  in  the  extension  of  knowledge,  does  not  detract  from  its 
value  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  supreme  office  of  censor  which  it 
occupies,  assures  to  it  the  highest  authority  and  importance. 
This  office  it  administers  for  the  purpose  of  securing  order. 
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hnrmony,  and  well-being  to  science,  and  of  directing  its  noblo 
qnd  fruitful  labours  to  the  highest  possible  aim — the  happi- 
ness of  all  mankind. 

TRANSCENDENTAL  DOCTRINE  OP  METHOD. 

CHAPTER  FOURTH. 
The  Histobt  or  Pubb  Reason. 

This  title  is  placed  here  merely  for  the  purpose  of  desig* 
nating  a  division  of  the  system  of  pure  reason,  of  which  1  do 
not  intend  to  treat  at  present.  I  shall  content  myself  with 
casting  a  cursory  glance,  from  a  purely  transcendental  point 
of  Tiew — that  of  the  nature  of  pure  reason,  on  the  labours 
of  philosophers  up  to  the  present  time.  Tiiey  hare  aimed 
at  erecting  an  edifice  of  philosophy  ;  but  to  my  eye  this  edi- 
fice appears  to  be  in  a  yery  ruinous  condition. 

It  is  yery  remarkable,  although  naturally  it  could  not  haye 
been  otherwise,  that,  in  the  infancy  of  philosophy,  the  study 
of  the  nature  of  Ood,  and  the  constitution  of  a  future  worlds 
formed  the  commencement,  rather  than  the  conclusion,  as  we 
should  have  it,  of  the  speculative  efforts  of  the  human  mind. 
However  rude  the  religious  conceptions  generated  by  the 
remains  of  the  old  manners  and  customs  of  a  less  cultivated 
time,  the  intelligent  classes  were  not  thereby  prevented  from 
devoting  tliemselves  to  free  inquiry  into  the  existence  and 
nature  of  Ood ;  and  they  easily  saw  that  there  could  be  no 
surer  way  of  pleasing  the  invisible  ruler  of  the  world,  and  of 
attaining  to  happiness  in  another  world  at  least,  than  a  good 
and  honest  course  of  life  in  this.  Thus  theology  and  morals 
formed  the  two  chief  motives,  or  rather  the  points  of  attrac- 
tion in  all  abstract  inquiries.  But  it  was  the  former  that 
especially  occupied  the  attention  of  speculative  reason,  and 
which  afterwards  became  so  celebrated  under  the  name  of 
metaphysics. 

I  shall  not  at  present  indicate  the  periods  of  time  at  which 
the  greatest  changes  in  metaphysics  tooK  place,  but  shall 
merely  give  a  hasty  sketch  of  the  different  ideas  which  occa- 
sioned the  most  important  revolutions  in  this  sphere  of 
thought.  There  are  three  different  ends,  in  relation  to  which 
thesi:  revolutions  have  taken  place. 

L  L  2 
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1.  In  relation  to  the  object  of  the  cognition  of  reason,  phi* 
loBopliers  may  be  divided  into  SensualisU  and  Intelleetuaiiits, 
Epicurus  may  be  regarded  as  the  head  of  the  former,  Plato  of 
tlie  latter.  The  distinction  here  signalised,  subtle  aa  it  in, 
dates  from  the  earliest  times,  and  was  long  mainiaincti. 
The  former  asserted,  that  reality  resides  in  sensuous  ohjeciH 
alone,  and  that  everything  else  is  merely  imaginary ;  the 
latter,  that  the  senses  are  the  parents  of  illusion,  and  that 
truth  is  to  be  found  in  the  understanding  alone.  The  former 
did  not  deny  to  the  conceptions  of  the  understanding  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  reality  ;  but  with  them  it  was  merely  logical, 
with  Uie  others  it  was  mystical.  The  former  admitted  in- 
tellectuai  conceptions,  but  declared  that  sensuous  objects 
alone  possessed  real  existence.  Tlie  latter  maintained  that  all 
real  objects  were  intelliffible,  and  believed  that  the  pure 
understanding  possessed  a  faculty  of  intuition  apart  from  sense, 
which,  in  their  opinion,  served  only  to  confuse  the  ideas 
of  the  understanding. 

2.  In  relation  to  the  origin  of  the  pure  cognitions  of  reason, 
we  find  one  school  maintaining  that  they  are  derived  entirely 
from  experience,  and  another,  that  they  have  their  origin  in 
reason  alone.  Aristotle  may  be  regarded  as  the  head  of  the 
Empiricists,  and  Plato,  of  the  Noologists,  Locke,  the  follower 
of  Aristotle  in  modern  times,  and  Leibnitz  of  Plato  (although 
he  cannot  be  said  to  have  imitated  him  in  his  mysticism),  have 
not  been  able  to  bring  this  question  to  a  settled  conclusion. 
The  procedure  of  Epicurus  in  his  sensual  system,  in  which 
he  always  restricted  his  conclusions  to  the  sphere  of  experi- 
ence, was  much  more  consequent  than  that  of  Aristotle  and 
Locke.  The  latter  especially,  after  having  derived  all  the 
conceptions  and  principles  of  the  mind  from  ezperieuce,  goes 
so  far,  in  the  employment  of  these  conceptions  and  principles, 
as  to  maintain  that  we  can  prove  the  existence  of  (lod  and 
the  immortality  of  tlie  soul — both  of  them  objects  lying  beyond 
the  limits  of  possible  experience — with  the  same  force  ot 
demonstration,  as  any  maihcniaticid  proposition. 

3.  In  relation  to  methtnl.  Method  is  procedure  according/ 
to  principles.  We  may  divide  the  methods  at  present  employed 
in  the  field  of  inquiry  into  tUo  naturalistic  and  the  scientijie.  The 
naturalist  of  pure  reason  lays  it  down  as  his  principle,  that 
common  reason,  without  the  aid  of  science — which  he  cails 
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lonnd  reason,  or  common  aense — can  give  a  more  satiitfactory 
answer  to  the  most  imporUint  qiieittionR  of  metaphysics  than 
apcculation  is  able  to  t\o,  lie  must  maintain,  therefore,  that 
^ve  can  determine  the  content  and  circnmference  of  the  moon 
more  certainly  by  the  naked  eye,  than  by  the  aid  of  mathe- 
matical reasoning.  But  this  system  is  mere  misology  reduced 
to  principles ;  and,  what  is  the  most  absurd  thing  in  this 
doctrine,  the  neglect  of  all  scientific  means  is  paraded  as  a 
pecnliar  method  of  extending  onr  cognition.  As  regards  those 
who  are  naturalists  because  tliey  know  no  better,  they  are 
certainly  not  to  be  blamed.  They  follow  common  sense, 
without  paradine  their  ignorance  as  a  method  which  is  to  teach 
us  the  wonderful  secret,  how  we  are  to  find  the  truth  which 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  well  of  Democritus. 

Quod  sapio  ssiis  est  mihi,  non  ego  euro 
Base  quod  Arceailaa  nnimnosiqiie  Solones,— Pbrs. 

is  their  motto,  under  which  they  may  lead  a  pleasant  and 
praiseworthy  life,  without  troubling  themselves  with  science, 
or  troubling  science  with  them. 

As  regards  those  who  wish  to  pursue  a  scientific  method, 
they  have  now  the  choice  of  following  either  the  dogmatical 
or  the  sceptical^  while  they  are  bound  never  to  desert  the 
systematic  mode  of  procedure.  When  I  mention,  in  relation 
to  the  former,  the  cclclirated  H'^olfy  and  as  regards  the  latter, 
David  Hume,  I  may  leave,  in  accordance  with  my  present  in- 
tention, all  others  nnnamed.  The  critical  path  alone  is  still  open. 
If  my  reader  has  been  kind  and  patient  enough  to  accom- 
pany me  on  this  hitherto  untravelled  route,  he  can  now  judge 
whether,  if  he  and  others  will  contribute  their  exertions 
towards  making  this  narrow  foot-path  a  high-road  of  thought, 
that,  which  many  centuries  have  failed  to  accomplish,  may 
not  be  executed  before  the  close  of  the  present — namely,  to 
bring  Reason  to  perfect  contentment  in  regard  to  that  which 
has  always,  but  without  permanent  results,  occupied  htt 
})owers  and  engaged  her  ardent  desire  for  knowledge. 
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OmniMuiions  of  Oolnmbuii  with  *  now 

IndoL    FlmPcrtrttU. 
YoL  8.  AitorUondToarliittaoFnIrlet. 
Yol.  8.  Mahomet  anit  hh  SoooMoon 
Y6L  10.  Oooqaeit  of  IflorldA  and  Ad- 

TaotnrM  of  GaptalD  BonnevUle. 
YoL  11.  BlograpbtM  uid  MiaoelUmloo. 
YoIb.  la-lS.  LifeofWashingtoD.  J'or* 

traU. 

JamM^i  (0.  P.  B.)  Biehmrd  Cttnr-de- 

Uon,  King  of  EncUiML  FortmUt.  avoli. 
— — LimllZIY.  FariraUi.  SToh. 
jMaoMn'f  Shakefpeare'f  Heroinai: 

CharacterUtics     of   Women.       Moral, 
Poedcal,  and  Historical. 

JvBioi'f  Lettm,  with  NoUt,  Ad- 
ditiona,  and  aa  Indais.    In  S  tola. 

Lftmanine  i  EUtory  of  tho  0iroiid- 

PorbruUt.    InSvola. 


Boitaratioii  of  tho  Xonaroky. 

wlthlndas.    Portrmiit.    In  4  Tola. 

Vroneh  BoTOlutioii  of  1848, 


with  a  flna  trontitpUet, 
lamVi  (Charleo)  SUa  and  XUaiiA. 
Oonptete  Ifiditlon. 

Brunatio  Pootf  of  tho  Timo 

of  EUaaboth  j  Indndlng  his  SalactloiM  from 
the  darrtok  haja. 

Luui'i  Hiitory  of  PiintiBg.  Tnna- 
lated  I7  BoBOon.    Fortraiti.    In  I  Tola. 

LoBdng*!  Branutio  Worki.  Com- 
plete, with  Memoir  by  HxLsa  ZnmaBH. 
PortraU.    a  Tola. 

Laokoon.  (BjBeaslet)  Ham- 

barg  Dramatic  Noteip  Representalion  of 
Death  (by  Mlaa  ZiiuiBKif),  Frontiap!oce. 

Looko*!  Philooophioai  Worko,  con- 
taining an  Essay  on  the  Unman  Under- 
flandlng.  Aa.  with  Notaa  and  Index  by 
J.  A.St.  JOBV.    PortniL   In  2  Tola. 

Uf%  tad  Lotton,  with  Bz- 

traola  from  hia  OommoD-Plaoa  Bookie  by 
LordKvG. 

L«thor*f  Tablo  ftJk,   Translated  by 
WnuAK  Basun.    PvrtnU. 
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MaehlaTolU'i  Hiatonr  of  PtoroaoOv 

The  Prinosb  and  other  worka.    Pwtrait 

Hartinoau'i,    Harriot,   History   of 
Eugland,  l!h>m  1800-lft. 

■  History  of  tho  Peaoo,  from 

1816-1846.     4  Tola. 

Xonsol'i  Histoiy  of  Oonaanj.    Ar- 

kuitt.    In  8  Tola. 

Xieholet'8  Lifft  of  Luthor,  Tranalated 
by  WiLUAM  liaaun. 

■  ■      Boman  BopubUo.    Tnuulnted 
by  WsLLUU  HazLin. 

VroBoh  BoTolutioii,  with  In- 


Xigiiot*B  Troaeh  BorolutioB  fhni 

118»  to  1814.    Portrmlt 

Miltoa'a  Proso  Works,  with  Index. 
Pcrt^aiit,    In  8  Tola. 

Mitford'sCXaryB.)  OwTOlago.  Im- 
pcoTedBAsOonpleie.  IttnutnieA.  8  Tola. 

Kolito's  Bramatio  Works.  Tnna- 
Uited  by  a  II  Wall,  lu  3  Tola.  PvrlniL 

Montosquion's  Spirit  of  tho  Lawa. 
A  new  Edition  rcTiKd  and  ooneeted. 
a  Tola.    PcrtraU. 

Voaador's  Ghnrch  HIstonr.  Trans- 
lated: with  Qeneral  Indas.    In  10  TokL 

—  Ufa  of  Christ    TnnaUted. 

Pirst  Pla&tiBf  of  Chriatl- 

anlly.andAntignoatikDa.  Tkanateted.  In 

a  Tola. 

History  of  ChristlaaBoguaa. 

Tranalated.    InaTola. 

•— ~—  Cfhriitiaa  Ufa  la  tho  Barly 

and  Middle  Agea,  faiolnding  hit  'Utfit  in 
Dark  Flaoeai'    TnuMlatad. 

OeUoy's  Hlstoiy  of  tho  Baraoona 

BeTlMd  and  eompleted.    PoHraiL 

Farcy's  BoUqnes  of  Andent  AigUsh 

Poetry.  Ueprinted  Irom  the  Original  Edl- 
Hon,  and  Edited  by  J.  V.  PnuaiAsn.  In 
ayola. 

Philip  do  OoBuainoo,  Xomoln  of. 

ooDtainlng  the  Hlatodea  of  Lonls  XL  and 
Oharka  YUL,  and  of  Charieo  the  Bold, 
Doka  of  Bugnndy.  To  whkh  Is  added. 
The  Scandatona  rhroBkie,  or  Sacnt 
Hlatory  of  lioato  XI.  PmtrmUi.  In 
a  Tola. 

Plutarch's  livos.     By  G.  Lonq  and 

A.  StuwAKT.  [/n  tkcpnt*. 

Pootry  of  Amorioa.    Selectiona  fix»n 

100  American  Poeis,  from  1776^1876. 

Edited  by  W.  J.  Linton.    Portrait. 

Baako'a  History  Of  tho  PopoB.  TVaac- 
ktcd  by  B.  Vosna.   In  8  Tola. 

Banke's  8onia  and  tho  Soniaa  Bo- 
Tolnti^a. 


BOhJN'8  VAKIOVB  LIBBABIJS8. 


Beynoldi'  (Sir  Jothva)  Uterarf 
Works.    PWfraK.    Inavoli. 

Biehter  (Jean  Paul   Fr.)    LoTana 

And  AQtobtograpbj.    Wlih  Momotr. 

Flower,  Fmit,  and  Thorn 

Pl«oeiL    A  Novel. 

BoNoe'f    Life   and  Pontifleate   of 

I^  X^  with  UM  Oopjright  JNolM,  lad  an 
Index.    Portraiti.    In  3  toIi. 

—  Idfe  of  Lorenio  do  ]Iediel« 

vitli  ttw  Oopyrlght  Notos.  fte.    PortnU. 
Bnsela,  Hiitory  ot^  bj  Waltbb  K, 

KsuT.    PartruUi.    InSTolft 

SeUller'ii  Worki.     TnuMlated    into 
Enidlali.    In  e  mto. 
VoL  1.  Thlxty  Tean*  Wsr.  wd  Berolt 

of  the  NetberleDde. 
VoL  X  OomHmmUon    if  tlM    Bevolt 

of  ihe   Netberiandgi  WeOeosteln'h 

Camp;  tbe  Ploooloinlni i  ttw  Deatli 

of  Wabemtetai  and  Wimoa  Tea 
YoL  S.  Don  Oarioi,  Mary  Stnart,  MaM 

of  Orleonib  and  Bride  of  Meoiltta. 
YoL  4.  Tha  Robbera,  neeco»  Lo^  and 

Ihtilfcne^  and  the  ahoet>5e0r. 
ToL  B.  Poems.     Translated  bj  Edoai 

Bowvoro,  GB. 
Vol.  6.  Phitoeopbleal  Letters  and  At- 

thetkal  Ksmys. 

Correspondenoe  with  Cfoethe, 

translated  bj  L.  Dosa  ScnMrrz.    3  toIs. 

SehlegeFi  Philoiophj  of  Lib  and 
of  Langnage.  tnmslated  bj  A.  J.  W.  Mon- 
Booir. 

—  Hiitorj  of  Uteratnre,  An- 

dent  and  Modern.    Now  first  oompleielj 
translated,  wltti  Qeoeral  Index. 

Philosophy     of     Hiitory. 


ThmslatedbyJ.aBonBnoa.  Portnli.   I 


Schlegerf     Bramatii     Literature. 

Translated.    PortrmtL 

Modem  Hitttey. 

■  JStthetie  and  WaeeUaneons 

Works. 

8heridan*a   Bramatie  Werka    and 

Ufai    PcrtraU. 

8i0mondi*t  Idleratnro  of  the  loath 
of  Korope.  Translated  bjr  Bosooe.  J^- 
fraite.   InlTols. 

8mith*i  (Adam)  Theory  of  the  Xond 

Senttments;  with  his  Basaj  on  the  llift 
Fbrmatton  of  Langoagea. 

fmyth'i    (ProfoMor)    Leetvei    on 

Modem  RIstoiy.    In  9  toIs. 

-  Leotnree  on  theTronehBe- 

tehitlon.    In  l  toIs. 

Sturm's  Morning  Commnninci  with 
Ctod,  or  Derotlonal  Medltattonsror  BTSvy 
Day  hi  the  Tear. 

Inlly,  Memoiri  of  the  Bake  of;  Prime 
Mhilster  to  Henry  the  ersnt  PtrtraiU. 
InAmols. 

Taylor*!  (Blehop  Jeremy)  Holylivinf 

and  Dying.    Portrait. 

Thiernr't  Oonqneet  of  England  hy 
the  Normans.  Translated  twWnuAH 
Hacutt.    PoKtaO.    In  1  toIb. 

inriei(Br.)  Bhakeepeare'g  Bramatie 

Art.  Translated  by  L.  D.  Schmlts.  1  toIs. 

▼asari'i  LiToe    of    the    Palnten, 

Sculptors,  and  Arohiteoti.   TniMlated  ^ 
Mrs.  FosTRB.    S  Tola 

Weeley^e  (John)  Life.  By  Robsat 
Soornsr.  New  and  Oomplete  Edttlon. 
Double  volnme.    With  Pcrtra/U,    ft. 

Whe4tl^  on  the  Book  of  Oemmon 

Prayer.    JTmUUpito^ 


HISTORICAL  LIBRARY. 

21  Foil.  a<  6f .  eodL 


Brdyn'i  Bfary  and  Correipondenee. 

In  4  Tols. 
Pep3r8*  Biary  and  Correipondenee. 

Edited  by  Lord  Bratbbooks.  With  Notes- 
Important  Addition!,  tnclodlng  nnmeronF 
I iCUers.  mutttaUd  with  many  PcHraitt. 
In  4  vols. 

7eMe'f  Memoiri  of  the  Beign  of  the 

Stoarts^  Indodlng  the  Protectorate.  With 
OMMRd  Index.  I^wwrdf  ^  40  Fer(r»f«i- 
In  3  vols. 


Jeeae'e  Memoin  ot  the  Pretenden 

and  their  Adherenta    OFprfralCg.  ;■ 

BttgenVi  (Lord)  Memoriali  of 
Bampden,  his  Parly,  and  ThBM.  U 
PtrtniiU, 

StrieUand't  (Agnei)  Litee  of  the 
Qaeens  of  England,  flrom  the  Nonnao 
Oonqnest  Prom  offldal  rsoordi  and 
anthentk)  docmnents,  private  and  pohlle. 
BsTlsed  Rdltton.    Inevolc 

Life  of  Mary  Queen  of  Bcots. 


3  TOV. 
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OOLLBOIATS  SERIES. 


•  ToU.  at  U.  each* 


Dontldfon'f  Theatre  of  the  Greeki. 

,   lUiHtratod  with  Uthogra{ihfl   and  Da- 
marous  WoodcoU. 

Keightley*!    Clatsioal    Mythology. 

New    Edition.      Ueviscd    by.    Dr.  .L. 
SoBKifS.   with  la  plates. 

Herodotvf,  Tuner^t  (DawMm  W.) 

-   KotMto.   WlthMai^te. 


Herodotoe,  Wheeler*!  Analysii  and 

Thueydides,  Wheelei'i  AnalyiU  ol 
New  Veetamenl   (Ihe)    in   Greek. 

UrlcMbuili'a  Text,  with  tha  reading!  oi 
Mill  and  Sehols,  ParaUel  Befereoou. 
aOritkal  IntrodncUoo  and  Gbronolsgleal 
l^ablea.  Aoe  fac-timiUt  ^  tfrNft  M38. 
flf .  td. ;  or  with  Laxloon.  if.  Lexicon 
Separately.   a<. 


PHILOSOPHICAL  LIBRARY. 

11  Foil,  at  U,  acMJ^  tttotsiing  (Aom  Morhed  oOenoiff. 


Oonte's  FhHoiophy  of  the  teieneei. 

By  Q.  H.  Lawn. 

Draper  (J.  W.)    A  Hbtory  of  the 

IntoUectoal  DeTelopment  of  Burope.    Bt 
.    Joui  WiuiamDbapsb,M.D^  Lul).    A 
New  BditSon,  thoronghly  Revlaed  by  the 
▲athor.    In  a  vote. 

Segel'f^  Leetnrfi  on  the  FhUoeophy* 

,,  oCHIfbry.  TranaUtal  br  J.  Sinuiv,  If  A. 


Kant*f  Critique  of   Pare 

Tranilaiod  by  J.  at.  D.  lTifiKr.Moini. 

Iiogie ;  or,  the  Bdenee  of  Inferanee« 

A  Popular  Manual.    By  J.  Dstbt. 
]IiUer*e  (Frofeiaor)  Hiaury  Philoao- 

phioally  oonaldend    In  4  Tola.    ai.  M. 

each. 
Tennemann'a  Kannal  of  the  Hiitory 

of  Philoaopby.  Oontfaiaed  by  J.  R.  Moekll 


KOOLESIASTIOAL  AND  THEOLOGICAL 

LIBRARY. 

16  Yols.  at  61.  eodk,  taotpMig  tkm  mearktd  oM<ntiM. 


Bleek  (7.)    An  Introduction  to  the 

Old'  Teatament,  by  Fbikubiau  Blbkk. 
Edited  Iff  JoHAHH  Blkkk  and  AnoLr 
Kampbaoskv.  Translated  from  the  Qtt' 
man  by  O.  H.  Y'BikhL^.  nnder  the' 
inpervWon  of  the  B«r.  E.  Vesables, 
CtenoQ  of  Unoi>ln.  New  Edition.  In  2 
Tola. 


Ohillinfworth*i   Bellgion   of 


Pro- 


Haidwi«k*«  Hiitory  of  the  LixiiLii 

of  R^11^:A.   Tc  »-Li:h  :*  aJIinI  a  Scrl.-.* ./ 
IXxcmoita  frv-m  ^j>.  IS3^  u  aj>.  16!  5. 
Together  with  lUustraiicu  i:<aa  Coutezn- 
poraiT  Soorcea.  New  Lditi^o,  revised  by 
ftoT.  ¥,  Pboctbb. 
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Henry'f  (Matthew)  Oommentary  on 

the  Poalou     Yupmtokc  lUutttaUamt, 
Pearton  on  the  Creed.    New  Edition. 
With  Inaiyalk  and  Notes. 

Philo  Jadaui,  Worke  of;  tha  cod^ 

teoiporary  of  Jofcphoa.    Translated   b> 
a  D.  Toc^     hx  4  voU. 

f  derates*  Xcelesiastieal  History,  in 

cvl:— -»'Ju3  cf  Lci<Mca    WiA  the  Nw.ci 
if  Vi:«::u. 

S^ivieKL's    Ecdfeifhirui    Hiitcry, 
Wieseler's  Chronological  Synopsia  of 

the  Fuur  Go3i«b.    Traosluteii  b7  Ca9'V 
Vemables.    New  Ediiioo,  r.vlaed. 


BOBIil'B  VABIOVS  LlBUABlhO. 


ANTIQUARIAN  LIBRARY. 


35  rob.  ai  6f.  «aeft. 


ttM  A)igU>-S«zon  ChronlQKi 

Boethiiis'f  Goiuolatio&  of  Philoso- 

Biy.     In  AdcIo-Saxoii,  with  tha  A.  8. 
etrei,  ud  m  ftigUgli  TraBdatlon*  bf 
the  Iter.  S.  Foz. 

Brand*!  PopnUr  AntlqidiiM  of  Zng. 
bud,  SooUuid,  and  IfeltnL  BySlrHnrBi 
Klus.    In  3.T0I& 

Ohronlolei  of  tli«  (Tnuadert .  Ricliard 
of  I)«v1ms,  aeolfr«f  d«  Ybuwot  I^^d  d« 
JolnyUIeL 

Byor'i    British   Popular   Castonu, 

Present  and  J'ast.  An  Account  of  the 
▼arious  Oamn  and  Customs  asBocinted 
with  different  days  of  tho  year.  Hy  the 
Rev.  T.  F.  Thiseltok  Dtj^ii,  M.A.  With 
Index. 

Xarly  TraT«li  in  Paleitino.  Willi- 
bald,  Bnwnit  Beq|amln  of  Tndelik  Man- 
devllle,  La  Broeqnltee^  and  ManndrcU| 
all  nnabrfdgod.  Edited  by  Thomas 
WRTOnr. 

filUf'i  Barly  Xnf Uih  Metrioal  Bo- 
mancea.    IteWsed  by  J.  0.  HaLuwRLL. 

noroBOt  of  Woreoiter*!  Chronielo, 
trith  the  Two  Gontinoatlons :  oomprf stuQ 
Annals  of  English  History  to  tbe  JEMin  of 
Edward  L  '- 

Goita  Bomaaonuii.  Edited  by  Wtn- 
KARn  HooncR,  B.A. 

Oiralduf     Oambroiisls'     Historioal 

Works :  Topography  of  Ireland )  History 
of  the  OoiMinest  of  Ireland;  Itlneraty 
throuf^  Wales  t  and  Description  of  Wales. 
With  Index.    Edited  b7  Tma.  Wuonr. 

Henry  of  Hantingdon'i  History  of 

the  EnsUah,  Crom  the  Roman  InTnslon  to 
Henry  II.  \  with  the  Acts  of  King  Stephen, 

Inffulph's  Chroniolo  of  tho  Abboy  of 

(>oyland,  with  the  Gonttnnatlons  by  Peter 
of  Blols  and  other  Writer*.    By  H.  T. 

RiLKT. 


Keightlflj'i  fairy  Mythology,  /hm- 
Lopsins's  Lotton  firom  Egypt,  Ithio* 

(na,  and  tbe  Penlnsala  of  SInal. 

Kaliet's  Northom  Antlqnitloo.  .  By 
lilshopPnor.  With  an  Abstracl  of  ths 
ByrbUKla  Saga,  by  Sir  Waim  Soon. 
Editfed  by  J.  A.  BLAOKWSibL. 

Karoo  Polo's  Travoli.  Tlio  Trans- 
lation of  Manden.    Edited  bf  Twomu 

WUORT. 

Matthow  Parii'f  Ohionlslo,  In  5  Tob. 
PiBSi  Sacmov :  Bogw  of  Wendotei't 

riowors  of  EnglUh  HIstoiyt  ftom  ths 

Oesoent  of  the  Sasooi  to  ajk  1S8I. 

ThuDslated  by  Dr.  OiLnk    In  9  toIs. 
BaooirD  Snonov:  Wnm,  laas  to  im. 

With  Index  to  the  entirs  Woik.    Is 

StoIs. 

Xatthow  of  Wostminstor'f  Flowtrt 
of  History,  especially  such  as  ralate  to  the 
afrainofBrttalnitoAj».180V.  TWMlAtSd 
by  0.  D.  ToNOi.    In  3  tOIb. 

Ordoriens  YitaUs*  Beoleiiistloal  Hla- 
tory  of  England  and  Normandy.  I^ano* 
latfld  with  notes,  by  T.  Eoimis,  MJl 
In  4  Tola. 

PanU'i  (Dr.  B.)  Idfi  of  Alfrod  tho 

Great  Translated  from  the  Qennsn.  To 
which  is  appended  Alfred!s  Anglo-Sasoo 
version  of  (>oslns,  with  a  UteraiTranala- 
tkm,  and  an  Anglo-Saxon  Qiammai  and 
Glossary. 

Bogor  Do  Hoyodon's  Annals  of  Xng* 

Uah  History ;  tkom  Aj».  T3S  to  AJ>.  UOL 
Edited  by  H.  T.  ROBT.    InStnli. 

8iz  Old  English  Ohronioles,  ▼!■.:-» 

Asser's  Life  of  Alfred,  snd  the  Ghronklsi 
of  Ethetwerd.  QUdss,  Nennlns,  Oeolfrey 
of  Monmontb,  and   Blchaid   of  (BrsD- 

t-«nier. 

William  of  Xalniosbnry's  Ohioniole 

of  the  Klnp  of  England.   Tnnaiatsd  by 

Soarph. 
Tolo-Tldo  Stories.     A  GoUection  of 

ScandlnavlAn  Talcs  and  Traditions.  Edited 

by  B.  THonrx. 


ILLUSTRATED  LIBRARY. 

83  rob.  ol  St.  eaoft,  excepting  fkam  marked  sMenofM. 


AUoA's  Battlos  of  tho  Bri^h  Vnyy. 
Bevised  and  enlarged,  ttkmtrmn  fm 
FerfrnUi,   InflTota. 

Anderson's   Danish    Legends    and 

Fairy  Tales.  With  many  Tales  not  In  any 
other  edition.  Tnnalated  by  OAnoKJim 
pRAciiKY.   190  fTood  jnipraoirvf. 


Ariosto's  Orlando  Vnrioso.  la  Kng* 
lisb  Verw.  Qr  W.  8.  Rosa,  ftwhw  jSi§ 
Fngrtnin^,    In  3  toIs. 

Beohstoin's  Cage  and  Ohambor  Birds. 
Indndlng  Sweet's  Warblers.  Bnkiged 
edition.    KvmermuMm, 

«/  All  other  editions  an  aMdged. 

WUh  the  platei  cohvred,    7s.  64. 
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BoBMBi'i  Viatreli  uUL  Iti  PaImm. 

H«w  Kditloii,  nrlMd  and  oonaUenbty 
enUofBd,  both  In    nutter  ud  PIaIm. 

Brntttr*!  HndibrM.  With  Varionim 
NotML  A  Biosniphy,  and  a  Qenenl  Ind«z. 
lUMJbfEMm  q.  BoHK.    Air^tMM- 

;   or»  furiksr  OhidraUd  with 
ea  OutfitM  PtrimUt,    In  a  Tob.    lOt. 

OatteraudA'f  Xveniiigt  at  Haddon 

HiriL  9AmiitittU  Xngrmiriitgi  m  SUO, 
fnm  4trtffnt  ^  Mmtdf  tlM  Letterpnu 

taf  tlM  BAUNOaB  Db  OA141MX4. 

Obiukt  Pietorial,  DeseriptiTt,  and 
Hlmkil,  with  MBM  ▲oooont  of  Ava  and 
th«  Bann6fl«k  SlMn*  and  AnaaL    Nmtiy 

Oraik'f  (0.  L.)  Pumit  of  XnowUdga 

nndtf  DUBeiutlM,  Ulaatrated  by  Aneo- 
dotaa  and  MMnolra.  KavlMd  Bdlttoo. 
WUk  mmunui  PartraUi 

Ornikihaiik'i  Thne  Oowmm  and  a 

Deaaart    A  Sariaa  of  TaleB.  with  SO  hut- 
.  iMrraf  JnmtrvUom  6y  Cruiktktmk, 

Danto.  TnmaUtad  hftC,  Wrwht, 
M  JL  Haw  Kdition,  oarafhltar  KTlaed. 
FortnU  tmd  M  /iJHifraWom  on  Aad, 

IMdztNi'i  History  of  ChriitiaB  Art 
In  the  Uiddla  Aim.  F^om  the  Ft«nch. 
I>wardi  a/  ifo  outllna  Xngravingi. 

Dm  (T.  H.)  Tho  Eistorj  of  Pompeii ; 

itaBQildingBandAnUqQiUea.  Anaooooot 
of  the  aty,  with  a  Ma  deecriptlon  of  the 
Bemalna,  and  an  Itineraiy  for  Vlaltora. 
Bdited  1^  T.  U.  Dtxs,  LLD.  iZltia. 
intUd  wuh  naoHig  800  Wood  Ettgrav- 
ing9,  a  Uargt'  Map,  amd  a  Pleat  of  ike 
An«».  A  Mew  Edition,  roviaed  and 
bnmght  down  to  18T4.    Yf.6d. 

flil  Blai,  The  AdvoatiirM  vL  24 
m»0rmiii^  on  auo.  aftm  Anirte,  amd 

QriBun'o  Gammer  Gretliel:  or,  Ger- 
Bun  lUry  Talea  and  Popnlar  Storiea. 
TVanaUted  by  Kdoab  Tatlge.  Nv$Mrou$ 
Wboioiitt  by  cyuifcafcofik.    8f.  6d. 

HtibaiA'f  Daneo  of  Death,  and  Bible 
(tata.  Vpwmrdt  ^  180  fut^aote.  bemm. 
fSa>if  mgnmd  in  feko^miU,  with  Intro- 
dnetton  and  Daaeriptlona  by  the  late 
rMMmm  Doom  and  Dr.  T.  P.  Dibmv. 
IV0l8.lBl.    it.ed. 

Sowitf  i  dUiy)  Pietorial  Oalendai 
of  the  Saaaona.  Bmbodying  the  whole  ol 
Alkan'a  Calendar  of  Hatnre.  Vpwardtoi 
imMngnuingi, 

■  Pi^  ABd  WilUam)  Itorloi 

oOte^haDdFoceignUfB.  SVwiCybean- 

u 


India,  Pietorial,  DeseriptiTe,   and 

HbtoElca],  lirom  the  Varlleat  TUnea.  Up- 
Mflrdf  4f  100  /fie  Mngrwmmgt  on  rood, 
and  a  Map. 

/eeie'i  Aaeodotes  of  Dogi.  Mew  Edi- 
tion, with  UrBeaddltlona.  JTMNcroMiftn* 
Wi»ima9^fltrmBrvtp,Bmi4ek,mdclk§r$. 

'  ;  or,  wUh  th$  addUitm  cf  84 

kigM^JbtUkod  8tea  Engnwingt,  Y8.ed. 

King's  Vatual  Historj  of  Predons 

Stonea,  and  of  the  Predooa  Metala.  WUh 
WMwureM  nUutrationt.    Price  ei. 

Katoral  History   of  Oems 

or  Dooorative  Slonea.   Und^  lOuttnUd. 

Handbook  of  SngraTod  Gems. 

ntto^B  ieriptnre  Lends  and  BibUeel 
AUaa.  M  JAve.  UatiiituUm  mgnmd  m 
SUd,  with  a  Oonattltinf  Inte. 

■  t  »**  the  mapic6bm§d^ 78. 8d. 

Krunmaeher's  Parables.  Tnnalated 
fi-Mn  the  Qernian.  FortM  nkutmtkmk^ 
(Xoylon,  a^proied  by /taiMA 

Lindsay*s  (Lord)  Letters  en  l^t, 

Bdom,  and  the  Holy  Lukd.  Now  Edition, 
•nlar^  Tkirt^'tim  UwiOiful  Mngnw- 
MghOMdiMapt, 

Lo^^s  Portraits  of  ninstzions  Per- 

aonafee  of  Qrau  Brttain,  with  Ifenofaa. 
neo  Bmdroiimid  Jbffy  PtrtmUi,  m- 
graved  on  8UeL    s  Tola. 

LongftUow's      Poetleal      Works. 

AoM^AiMr  nya  Mnarmoingi,  kg  MrJM 
After  and  aOara,  end  e  PortM. 

;  orymtkoutiamtraU(m8fS$.$d. 

—  Prose  Works.  16  paps  En^ 
gnuingt  Ig  Biria  FetUr,  dc 

London's  (Mrs.)  Xntertslning  Hatnr- 
aUat  Berlaed  bgW.d.  Oauib,  PXA 
H^  fiearly  800  mtodenU, 

Karryatfs  Hastenaan   Beady;   or, 

The  Wreck  of  the  Fadflo.    03  fFoodeirta. 

Seed. 

Poor  Jaek.    With  16  Ittut. 

IroKoM,  e^ler  Detignt  by  a  StaiUieU, 
JtU.    3t.8d. 

Mission;  or,  Soenes  in  Af- 


rica. (Written  IbrTobnf  People.)  IBM 
tmedbgOOboHmndMltrid.  3t.8d 

Pirate;  and  lliree  Oatters. 

New  Bdition,  with  a  UtmAt  of  the 
Anthor.  !im8.SlMl  Bngnuinge,  Jtoa 
Drmoingt  by  O.  StanMd.  AA    3t  Sd 

Priyateers-Man  One  Hut- 

dred  Teara  Afo^  J^M  AvreWnfi  an 
Med.  miUt  MoSkMd.  St.  Sd. 

**^^^^^    ^y  W^PW      4vWV^OTV^nV  ^BO         OPW*    ^^Vb 

Settlers  in  Osnada.      New 


Bdltlou.    nil  ^na  Wngnnkigt  hg  0Mbcrf 
midDcMd.  8i.8d.         . 


jJUUiSd  VAHiOVB  hlBHABIEB. 


Vazwell*!  Yictoriet  of  WoUingtoB 

aikI  the  BHlliih  A.nBli*!i.  SMI  Kngr«toifig%. 

Viehael  Anffelo  and  Raphael,  their 
LItm  md  WorkB.  By  OurrA  and  Qda- 
TsntiRCDBQunrar.  WUhlzangrwrngt 
mateO, 

Viller'e  Histerj  of  tho  AngloJax- 
oni.  WrllicD  In  Apoimter  •ij\e,  <m  the 
iMsli  of  Shnron  farncr.  FortraU  pf 
Jjfrtd,  Map  of  Siinioft  BriUxin,  md  la 
d«borat«  ^^tnvinfft  on  SttA 

Klltoa'f  Foetieal  Worhi.  With  a 
Memoir  bj  Jakrs  MoHTOomiT,  ToDi/t 
Verbal  lodes  to  idl  the  Poenu,  and  Ez- 
plaiMtoiy  Notee.  WUh  120  Eitgrmvlnfft 
byTkcu^^un  and  otkm,  fnm  Drmtingt 
ojf  ^'  Banen.  3  vola. 
Vol.  1.  Fwadtee  r.i08l,  complete  with 

Memoir,  Notei,  and  Index. 
VoLS.  Fluidlae  Regained,  and  other 
Poema.  with  Verbal  Index  to  all  the 
Poems. 

Mndio^f  Britiah  Birda.  RevJied  bv 
W.aL.MAnui.  nftf-*mFl9mmm^ 
%FUUM^Wg9t.    Inatola. 

■;  or,  wOh  fM  phU9  ookm^, 
Tf.  04.  per  toL 

Vaval  and  Military  Herooa  of  Groat 

IMtataii  or,  Onlendar  of  Vlctoir.  Being  a 
Beooid  of  Brttiflh  Valour  and  Oonqneet 
bj  Sea  and  Land,  on  ereiy  dav  In  the 
{ear,  from  the  time  of  WUflam  the 
Oonaoflror  to  the  Battle  of  Inkennanfi. 
By  Midor  Jomta  R.M.,  and  Lleoftenant 
P.  H.  NnoLAa.  BJC.  l\emlr-/'Mr  Pw 
httUt.  01. 

ViooUni'a  History  of  tho  Joraltai 

their  Origin.  Frrrrfm,  Doetrlnei,  and  l)e 
Hgni.  Ftm  PorhaUi  vf  LcwOk,  Lmlnit, 
JavtariBania,  Jcqwnim,  rlr§  ki,OkailH, 
and  rop$  GanffioneW, 

Potraroh*!  Sonaots,  and  othor  Pooma. 

TraoBlatadhitoKnclMiVene.  ByTarloof 
handa.  With  a  Life  of  the  Poet,  by 
Thomas  OAHPBBtL.   WUk  19  Xngnnktfft. 

Piekoring*!  History  of  tho  Baoos  of 

Man,  with  an  Analytical  Synopola  of  the 
Natural  History  of  Man.  Bj  Dr.  Hau.. 
inmtraiedhffnumenmFartrmUt. 

\or,with  th*pUdeioohtted,7s.ed, 
%*  An  excellent  Hdltlon  of  a  work  otl 

inaXtf  pnbllshed  at  81.  8f.  1^  the 
merlcan  Oof^iuDMut* 

Pietorlal  Handbook  of  Xodom  Ooo- 
graphy,  en  a  Popalar  Plan.  St,9d>  iOuv* 
UrtiedbiflWJatgrwingtandnMiapt,  si. 

— — ;  w,  wfM  ih9  mam  cohurad. 

Popovs  Pootieal  Worka.  Edited  by 
&DBSBT  Oabrotrrs.  Ifumttom  iRn- 
gravlmgi,   ayols. 


Pope's  Homer's  Iliad.  Willi  Intro- 
snotiou  and  Motes  by  J.  a  Waiboi,  MJL. 
nktslraUd  6y  M«  mtirt  Arte  of  Jtai- 
mm^t  Jktignt,  bemMfSMg  mtrmtd  If 
JToecf  (te  Me/tin  8«o.  fteV 

"  Homer's   Odyssey,   Hymnsi 

9tt,t  by  other  translaton,  tnrtitMHtig  citao* 
man.  and  Intrortnetion  and  RoteabjjTs. 
WA]Km,M.A.  Ptamman'tJ}aiim  Um^ 
Hf^y  en^rawd  by  JTmet, 

UiiB.     Including  many  of  his 

Lettcn.    By  Kobkit  CAsmrnDBML    Bew 


Bdltton,reTlted  «Dd  enlarged.  iOmlrafloM. 
!ne  sreoedino  S  oolt.  makt  a  cwmpirfs 
end  eliywrt  tOiUm  vf  Ponf%  PesMMl 
mrfrt  and  TiranthMUon$  for  Tit, 

Pottery  and  Poroelala,  and  other  Ob- 

Jeels  of  Verta  (a  GoUe  to  the  Knowledge 
of).  To  which  Is  added  an  ninaved  list 
of  Marks  and  Monograms.     Bf  Hoisr 
Q.  Bobs,    mtmmmt  Mngratfngk, 
■'  ;  or,  oohwrad,     lOs.  ML 

Pront's  (Father)  Beliqnoi.  Kew 
Edltloo,  revised  and  lars^ly  angmented. 
IWmd^oiM  ipirifsd  MeMnM  If  JSwIte. 
Two  Tolunea  hi  one.    f  i.  6d. 

Beoroations  in  Shooting;  By 
"OBArn."  New  EdiUon,  reirlsed  and 
eohuied.  n  Sngra/atngt  an  Wbod,  tffkr 
JTorMy.  end  a  Avraeii^  en  am;  elHiy 
iffUr  A,  COepar,  ILA, 

Bedding's  History  and  Beseriptions 

of  Wines,  Ancient  and  Modem.    IWily 

Bennie*s  Inseet  Arohitootiirt.  Nam 
EdUkm,  Berlsed  by  the  BsT.  J.  CI. 
Wood,  MiA. 

Bobinson  Cmsoo.  With  Illiistrations 
by  SxoniAnD  and  HAiTitT.  IWelseftcaiiN' 
pARa§rwkig9  anSML,  and  H an  IPMl 

■  ;  or,  tottAofi<  the  SUel  iXhdre^ 

Hontt  fti.  ed. 

Bomo  in  the  Hinoteonth  Oentury. 

New  BdMon.  Revised  by  the  Author. 
nhutnUed  ftf  34  Sted  JHfreeto^, 
StoIs. 

8harpe*s  History  of  Egypt,  from  the 

Earliest  limes  tlU  the  Oonqnest  by  the 
Arabs,  A.Dk  640.  By  Samdxl  GhASPS. 
WItb  3  Mnps  and  npwards  of  400  Illns- 
tratlve  Woodcnts.  Sixth  and  Cheaper 
Edition.    3  Tola. 

Sonthoy's  UH  of  Belson.       With 

Additlooal  Notea.  IttnttnUd  wUh  04 
KtiffTanin^B, 

Starling's  (MLiss)  Boble  Deoda   of 

Women ;  or,  Kxamplea  of  Female  Ooonge, 
Pbrtltndi^  and  VIrtaeu  Wbmttm  ntvtiixh 
Hcnt, 

Stnart  and  Bovetra  Antiqnities  oT 

Athens,  and  other  Monnments  of  Qreeoe. 
lUuttraied  in  Ti  mad  FkUet,  and  mh 
Wordeatt, 
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A  OATAJLOQVU  Of 


Mttof  th«  Ctonii;  or,  the  Dtllghtfkd 
TuiMoni  of  floram.  JfuMerow  irbe4oii<L 
«d  8  AfMl  Avrao<H0t,  Vler  AKoOML 

TMm^i  Jenualem  DtUvend.  TnuuB- 
tatod  Into  BngMah  SpeoaerUin  7«nei  irltb 
•  Ufiof  tbeAntlMr.  Bt  J.  H.  WvrBi. 
.Mull  AyratiiMt  M  Mm,  «ikI  SI  Ofl 

•   Wvodiftf  AsirtMii. 

WaUnr*!  MudT  Bxerdm.  Con- 
talnlng  BtoUnf,  Biding  Driving  Hnnttiig. 
ShoottnjL  Sailing,  RowUul  Swimmlnb  te. 
New  raittoi^    NTtaed    bf    "Ckatbi." 


Walton'!  Oomploti  ABglor.    Edited 


f  or,  imU  Sd  ociiitfJMial  p<v« 


v^V^W^V  ^^V^^^ro^  l^W  ^^w^^P^^   VvV  ^Wl^* 


WelUngtoa,  lifo  ^  From  the  nui- 
tortoli  of  EfaxweU.  A^Atan  AyrvviiVf • 

Wettropp'i  Handliookof  ArohaMlogy 

New  EOliioD,  reviaed.  Humtrwu  l\bi^ 
^roAioiM.    Yf.  6(1. 

Wliite'i  Hataral  History  of  M* 
bonM.  Wlib  NolM  bj  ar  WauAM  Jab- 
DMBUMlliowAioJnH^EBq.  iUuifirotrJ 
by  40  SnfirwB«Kka%. 

■"■         t  or^  totM  Mtf  dAiIm  oolour«^. 
TouBg,  Tho,  Iiady'f  Book.    A  Ifa- 

onal  of  mutq/uA  BacraattoiM,  Arti^  Sctanov, 
and  AooonuUahnMoU.  IWIm  AMdr«4 
H'bodoul  iUMfiraMoiM,  «mI  mmri  Jhi- 
frtNrip^MiatML    Y«.OdL 


OLASSIOAL  LIBRARY. 


JBiahyloa.  Litonny  Tranalated  into 
BogUiih  Froie  bf  an  Osmlan.   U.  OA 

I   Apptndis  to;      Containing 
•  tHa  BeadlDg^  given  in  Hermann'f  noeUio- 
mou  Edition  of  M»atfku»    Bg  daoBoi 
Bi»aiaM.A.    31. 64. 

AmmiaiLiif  ICarooUiaiia.  History  of 
Bome  from  OoDstantlaa  to  Vatona.  lYant* 
latadfayan.  XaaQM,BJL  Obla.Tf»L.ff.6d. 

ABtonlniis.     Tho  Thoughts  of  tho 

SniMror  Marcua  Amellaa.  Tniuelatodby 
GialiUia«M.A.    3f.  Si. 

Apvlalas,  tho  Ooldoii  Ass;  Doath  of 

Bociataa;  Florida;  and  Difloonne on  Magic. 
To  whkb  la  added  a  Metrical  Venton  of 
Oopid  and  FMie;  and  Min.  Tlfl^beTf 

Aristophanss'  Comodios.      Literally 

TruMlatod,  with  Motoa  and  Sxtxacta  from 

F^ero'i  and  other  Metrical  Yeralona,  by 

W.  J.  UioKia.   a  Tola. 

VoLl.  Achamlana,    Knights,  Otonda, 

.    Waapa.  Peace,  and  Blrda. 

1.  a.  Lralatrata,  TheemonhnrlaawaiB, 
Froga,  KcdealaaaaB^  and  nnlna. 

Aristotle's  JBthies.  Litorally  Tnns- 
latcd  )tij  Arcbdeaoon  Bnowiii,  lato  initelfal 
Profeaaor  of  Klng'i  OoUega. 

Follties   and    Xeonomies. 


Tranalated  bf  E.  WAuroan,  M  JL 

— »—  Metaphyslos.  Literally  Trana- 
lated, with  Notea,  Analyala,  Biunnlnatloii 
Qneatlona,  and  Index,  m  the  Bar.  Jon 
H.  M*Mauoh,  M^  and  Qold  Medalllat  la 
Hetaiihyaltii,  T.C.D. 
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Aristotle's  Hisloiyof  ABimala.  In  Ten 

Bookji.  'fVaualaied,  with  Notea  and  Index, 
by  Bwinaan  OanaavBU.,  MJL 

OrgaaoB ;  or,  l4Mrieal  Trsa- 


tlaea.  WlthNotea.  Ao.  ByO.P.OWBi.MJL 
a  Tola,  Sf.  Sd. 


-——  Shetorio  and  Pooties.  Lite- 
rally Tranalated,  with  Kzamlnation  Qoea- 
tlona  and  NotoBk  by  an  Qsonlan. 

Athenasiis.  The  Deipnoaophiats;  or, 
the  Banqoet  of  (ha  Learned.  Tranalotod 
by  0.  D.  Tom^  B.A.    3  role.  •..    . 

Ctosar*  Complete,  with  the  Alenn- 
drtan,  African,  and  Bpanlah  Wan.  Ute- 
inlly  Tranatetad,  with  Notea. 

Oatollas,  Tibulivs,  and  tho  Vigil  of 

Yenua.  A  literal  ProaeTran^tlon.  To 
which  are  added  Metrical  Yerriona  by 
liAMa,  GBAnroaa,  and  otheia.   JTonMc- 

pitet, 

(fieero's  Orations.*  Literally  Truife- 
hited  by  a  D.  Yoaoa^  BJL.    In  4  Tola. 

YoL  1.  Oontalna  the  Orallons  agatait 
Yerrea,  fra    i*ariratt. 

YoL  S.  OatUlne.  Archlaa,  Agrvtan 
Law,  Bablrlna,  Mnrena,  SyllaTm. 

Yol.  a.  Oratkioa  for  hia  Honae^  Plandna 
Sezttna.  Ooeltna,  MUo,  LIpaliia,  *& 

YoL  4.  MlaceUaneuna  Oration^  and 
Bhetorical  Worka:  with  Geoetal  In- 
dex to  the  flMir  Toiomea. . 

on  the  Vatore  of  the  0ods, 

Dlirlnatlon.  Fat^  Lawa,  a  BepobllG;  Ar. 
Traoalatad  by  0.  D.  ToMi^  &A.,  aod 
F.  Bahum. 


BOOKS  FOR  THE  YOUNG. 


CAPTAIN  MARRY  AT  a  BOOKS  FOR  BOYS. 
Poor  Jaok.    With  Sixteen  UluRtrations  after  Designs  by 

Clauuov  STAnriicLD,  K. A.  Twonty-aoound  Edition.    Port  8vo.,  8t.  6d.  Gilt,  it,  M. 

The  Mission ;  or,  Soenes  in  Africa.    With  UlustrationB 

by  Jomr  Oii.iiKitT.    Poet  8vo.,  3$.  6d.    tiilt,  4f.  ed. 

The  Settlers  in  Canada.    With  Ulnstrations  by  Qilbkbt 

andDALziKL.    Poet  8vo.,  8i.  «<l.   Ullt,4f.6<l. 

The  Privateers  Man.    Adventures  by  Sea  and  Land 

IN  CIVIL  AND  SAVAQIS  UFR,  ONB  HUNDRKI)  YEABS  AGO.     flliutnted 
with  Eight  Steal  Engn^ioffS'    P(«t  8to^  St.  9d.    GUt,  4f.  6<l. 

Masterman  Ready;   or,  the  Wreck  of   the  Paoiflo. 

EmbcUlHhed  with  Ninety-three  EngraTlugs  on  Wood.    Poet  8to.,  3t.  6d>    Gilt,  U,  6d. 

The  Pirate  and  Three  Cutters,    lihistrated  with  Eighfc 

steel  Rogravfnfv  from  Drawlngi  by  CLABKflOR  BTARnicLD,  ILA.    With  a  Memoir 
of  tba  Author.    Poet  8t0m  St.  6(1.    Gilt,  4f.  6d. 

A  Boy's  Locker.    A  Smaller  Edition  of  the  above  Tales, 

in  la  yohunes,  encloeed  in  a  compact  cloth  box.    %it. 


1 

Hans  Christian  Andersen's  Tales  for  Children.    With 

Fortj-elsbt  FulI-jpAge  lllaslrations  by  Wehnert,  and  FlRj-eeven  SoiaU  Engnylngi 
j  On  Wood  by  W.  Thomas.    A  now  Edition*    Ve^  handsomely  bound.    6t. 

Hans  Christian  Andersen's  Fairy  Tales  and  Sketches. 

TransUted  by  G.  a  Pkaoiirt,  H.  Waid,  A.  Pushbb,  &o.    With  IM  lUostntlou  by 
Orro  Spkcktrr  and  oihtn.    6f. 
This  volume  coutalns  ecveral  tairi  that  are  in  no  other  Edition  published  In  fiufl 
I  country,  and  with  (he  above  volume  it  forma  the  most  complete  Kiiglldi  Edition. 

Mrs.   Alfred    Qatty's    Presentation    Box  for   Young 

I  PEOPLE.    GotiUbiin^  **  IMrablea  from  Nature,"  "  Aunt  Judy's  Talcs."  and  other 

I  Popular  Bookis  9  volnv    in  all,  bcauUfnUy  printed,  neatly  bound,  and  encloeed  In 

a  cloth  box.    8l«.  M.    Any  single  volume  at  3<.  €d. 

Anecdotes  of  Dogs.  By  Edward  Jesse.  With  Ulnstra- 
tions. Post  8vo.  Cloth.  U,  With  Thfrty-fonr  Steel  Engravings  aOer  OcwrxB. 
LASDsssn,  kc.    It.  6d. 

The  Natural  History  of  Selbome.     By  Gilbert  White. 

Edited  by  Jbsbb.    Ulustrat^d  with  Forty  fkigravlngi.    PoitSvo.  B«.|  or  with  the 
Plates  Ooloured,  It.  td, 

A  Poetry  Book  for  Schools.     Illnstrated  with  Tliirty- 

seven  highlT-flnlslicd  Engravings  by  C  W.  Con,  R.A.,  Huiolbt,  Palhu,  Snu, 
Tbohas,  and  H.  Wnn.    Grown  8yo.    It. 

Select  Parables  from  Nature.     By  Mrs.  Oattt.     For 

the  Use  of  Schools.    Fcap.  It. 

Besides  bdng  reprinted  In  America,  selections  tnm  Mrs.  Getty's  Parables  have 
been  trausUted  and  published  hi  the  German,  French,  Italian,  Rusalai^  Danlsb,  and 
Swedish  languages. 


LONDON:  GEORGE  BELL  k  SONS,  YORK  STREET   COVENT  GARDEN. 
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STANDARD  WORKS  PUBLISHED  BT 


SOWERBY'S  ENGLISH  BOTANY: 

Oontalning  a  Description  and  life-fiiEe  ooloored  Dnwlng  of  erery 
Britlflh  Fumt.  Edited  and  brought  np  to  the  Present  Standard  of 
Soientiflo  Knowledge  by  T.  Boewnx  (K>nnerly  SthbX  LL.D.  F.L.S^ 
fto.  With  Popular  Descriptions  of  the  Uses,  History,  and  Traditions 
of  each  Plant  by  Mrs.  Li^HKESTSB,  Author  of  ''Wild  Flowers  Worth 
Notice^"  **  The  British  Ferns,"  Sbc  The  Figures  by  J.  E.  Bowebbt, 
Jaiub  Sowbbbt,  F.L.S.,  J.  Da.  0.  SowaaeT,  F.L.B.,  and  J.  W. 
Sautib,  AJi.B.  In  Eleven  Volumes,  super-royal  8vo. ;  or  in  83  Parts, 
6t.  each. 

*■  UiMkr  tlM  edltonhlp  of  T.  Bomrell  Svme,  V.hB.,  uMeA  hj  Mn.  Liakaitar.  'Sowtriirr't 
Bi^liah  Botany/  when  flnidied.  ,wiU  ba  eshawUTo  of  tbe  mtiMk  and  worthy  of  tha 
bnukch  of  adanoa  tt  Ulnatratea.  «  •  .  In  iarnlng  ov«r  fha  «*'*™««c»y  aiacolad  haod« 
coloured  platea  of  Biitiab  pUnts'wUcta  aneonbar  thaaa  Tolmnea  wtth  ikiM^  tha  raader 
cannot  ba^  balng  atrack  with  tha  licanty  of  many  of  tha  homblflBt  flowarlng  waada  wa  traMl 
on  with  aanlaai  atap.  Wa  cannot  dwall  npon  teany  of  tha  fandivldaala  groapad  In  tha 
aplandid  boaqnat  of  fiowan  preaantad  in  thaaa  paflea,  and  it  will  ba  anffldant  to  atata  that 
tiM  w«k  la  pMgad  to  oontain  a  flgnra  of  ervy  wild  Aawar  jnrtlganona  to  thaaa  iataab** 


I 


( 


**  win  hatha  BoA  oomplata  Flora  of  GreaA  Britain  ararbraoAt  out  nria  great  worit 
wHl  find  a  plaoa ;wbareyar  botankal  aclonoa  ia  cnltivrntad^iandtha  atiidy  of  our  natira 
planta^  wllh  all  their  fcft'^«»>**»g  aaaodaUona* hdd  dnar**    lft<mrmai. 

*▲  dear,  bold,  dlatinotlTO  type  anablaa  tha  nadar  to  taka  In  at  a  glanca  tha  ananfenent 
and  diTlalono  of  eraiy  page.  And  Mra.  Lankeater  baa  added  to  tha  tiidmlral  daairiptlon  by 
tha  editor  an  aztrein«v  IntereatiDg  popular  ikatdi,  which  ftdlowa  in  analler  typa.  Tha 
ED^iah,  ftench,  and  Qeraun  popular  namea  ara  i^van,  and,  wharerar  that  ddloata  and 
dUBoolt  Btep  ia  at  all  practioaDla.  thdr  darivatian  alaok  If  edlcal  propaitiei^  anpenttUona» ' 
and  fiuMieiL  and  poatio  Ubntai  and  lUiidoBa,  Mlow.  In  ihort  thara  ia  nothing  mora  left  to; 
badaabad*— ffnonMHi.  ! 

••  Withont  qoeatton,  thia  to  tha  alandard  woik  en  Botany,  and  hwMapewabto  to  aferyi 
botanlit.  •  •  •  The  plataa  are  moat  aocorata  and  baantlftal,  and  tha  entire  work  cannot  ba\ 
(to  itrongly  laconunandad  to  all  who  an  totwtad  In  botany."— JViMfratitf  jfawt. 


BM  t&paraidy,  prion  a$fM<nM : — 

Bound  doth.    Batfmorooeo.  Moroceo  eleguil. 
£  B.    d,       £  •.    iL     £    •.    <i. 
Yd.  L  (Seyen  Parts)    .«     ».     1  18    0       8    8    0       8    8    6 

n.         ditto  ....     1  18    0        8    8    0        8    8    6        ; 


0 

8    8 

6 

0 

8    8 

6 

0 

8  18 

6 

0 

8  18 

6 

0 

8  18 

6 

0 

8    8 

6 

0 

8    8 

6 

0 

8    8 

6 

0 

8    8 

6 

0 

8    8 

6 

'  m.  (Bight  Parts)  ....  8    8  0  8    7 

IV.  (Nine  Parts)  ...1880  8  18 

y.  (Eight  Parts)  ....  8    8  0  2    7    0       8  18    6        I 

YL  (Beyen  Parts)  ....  1  18  0  8    8' 

Ylh         ditto  ....  1  18  0  8    8 

yni.  (Ten  Parts)  ....  8  18  0  8  17 

IX.  (Beyaa  Parts)  ....  1  18  0  8    8 

X.         ditto  ....  1  18  0  8    8 

XI.  (Six  Parts)  ....  1  18  0  1  17    0       8    8    6 

Or,  the  Eleven  Yduines,  221.  8f.  in  doth ;  241.  12<.  in  half-moroooo ;  and 

282.  8i.  6d.  whole  moroooo. 

A  Bupphmmttmy  FoImmm,  wniakUngf^mi  mdoihsr  ayptogami,  ^  jprtpamtkm 

by  Profesaor  Boswbll  (foniwrly  Stme). 

LONDON  t  GBOBOK  BEIX  *  SONSi,  YORK  STBEET,  COYENT  GABDKN. 
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LIBRARY  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

"  Each  Tolume  b  degantly  ptinted  in  royal  Sro.,  and  llhistrated  whh'a  very  larfs 

nismber  of  well-executed  engravings,  printed  in  colours They  form  a  corapleta 

Uhrary  of  reference  on  the  several  subjects  to  whidi  they  are  devoted,  and  BOtiUag 
more  complete  in  their  way  has  lately  appeared."— TAf  BvakulUr, 


BREE'8  BIRDS  OF  EUROPE  AND  THEIR  EGGS,  not  ob- 
served fai  the  British  Isles.  With  asa  beautifully  coloured  Plates.  Five  vols.  5/.  5*. 

COUCH'S   HISTORY  OF  THE   FISHES  OF  THE  BRITISH 

ISLANDS.    With  asacarefuDy  coloured  Plates.    Four  vols.    4/.  4«. 

QATTY'S  (MRS.  ALFRED)  BRITISH  SEAWEEDS.  Nume- 
rous coloured  Illustrations.    Two  vols.    aZ.  lor. 

HIBBERD'S  (SHIRLEY)  NEW  AND  RARE  BEAUTIFUL- 
LEAVED  PLANTS.  With  6a  coloured  FuO-page  Illustrations.  F^wni»wl 
expressly  for  this  work.    One  vol    i/.  51. 

LOWE'S  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  BRITISH  AND  EXOTIC 
FERNS.    With  479  finely  coloured  Plates,    flight  vols.    6i.  6t, 

LOWE'S  OUR  NATIVE  FERNS.  Blnstrated  with  79  coloured 
Plates  and  900  Wood  Engravings.    Two  vols.    a/.  a#. 

LOWE'S  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  NEW  AND  RARE  FERNS. 
Containing  Species  and  Varieties  not  included  in  "  Ferns,  British  and  Exotic" 
7a  coburwi  Plates  and  Woodcuts.    One  voL    i/.  it. 

LOWE'S  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  BRITISH  GRASSES.  With 
74  finely  coloured  Plates.    On6  voL    x/.  u, 

LOWE'S  BEAUTIFUL-LEAVED    PLANTS :  being  a  descriptioii 

of  the  most  heautiful-leaved  Plants  in  cultivation  in  this  country.    With  60 
coloured  Illustrations.    One  vol    x/.  u. 

MAUNDS*  BOTANIC  GARDEN.  New  Edition.  EditedbyJ.C.NmiH. 
Curator  of  the  Botanic  Gardens,  HuU.  With  a5o  coloured  Plates,  giving  1947 
figures.    Six  vols.    13/.  xai. 

MORRIS'  HISTORY  OF  BRITISH  BIRDS.  With  360  finely 
cobured  Engravings.    Six  vols.    6i,  6t, 

MORRIS'  NESTS  AND  EGGS  OF  BRITISH  BIRDS.  With 
•S3  beautifully  coloured  .Engravings.    Three  vols.    3/.  31. 

MORRIS'   BRITISH    BUTTERFLIES.    With  71  beautifnlly  co* 
.  loured  Plates.    One  vol    i/.  x«. 

MORRIS'  BRITISH  MOTHS.  With  coloured  Ulnstratioos  of 
nearly  aooo  specimens.    Four  vols.    6L  6t, 

TRIPP'S   BRITISH    MOSSES.      With  39  coloured  Plates,  con- 

lainhig  a  figure  of  each  species.    Two  vols.    •/.  xot. 

WOOSTER'S  ALPINE  PLANTS.   First  Series.   With  54  coloured 

Pktes.    ap* 

WOOSTER'S  ALPINE  PLANTS.   Second  Series.  With  54 coloured 

Plates.    8S#. 

LONDON;  GEORGE  BELL  &  SONS,  YORK  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN. 
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STANDARD     WORKS 


FUfiUSHED  BT 


GEORGE    BELL    &    SONS. 


%♦'  For  List  of  Bohn'ci  LmnAuiES  see  the  end  of  the   Volume, 


QKORGE  BELL  A  SOMA 


STANDARD   WORKS. 


Oorptu  Poetarom  LatlnomiXL    Edited  by  E.  Walkib. 

One  lUck  voL  Sro.    OloCli,  181.      t 

'GbnUlnlng  t^CRtuIIni^  Lneretlni,  VbglliaiL  TUmltoi^  Promrtlilit  OvMhii^  Honttoi, 
FhMditii^  LoGuiiM,  Ftenliui,  JwmMa,  UuiUJOM,  Bolplola,  Stattoi^  aUlos  ItaUeo^  Taleilai 
Flaodu,  OAlpnrnliiB  Sloaloi,  AuoDioi^  and  CUmdlanQa. 

Cmden's  Oonoordanoe  to  the  Old  and  New  Testamant, 

or  ftn Alphabetical  and Claaalfied  Index  to  Um  HolyBIUeiiiMclally adapted  farSndaj 
School  Teachera,  oontalnfBK  nearlf  K4,000  yeterenoeii  Tfioioiifuj  rertaed  nd  eon- 
denied  bj  G.  H.  Uamvat.    Fcap.  St. 

Perowne  (Canon).     The   Book  of  Psalms.     A  New 

Tranalatlon,  with  Introdoctlona  and  Noleai  Grltkal  and  Esplanalonr.'  B^  the  Very  Bar. 
J.  J.  SnwAR  Pbbowhs,  Dean  of  reterbocongh.  8to.  VoL  L,  Fourth  Jfiditlon,  18l.| 
Vol.  II,  Fowth  BdUion,  16t. 

Adams  (Dr.  E.).    The  Elements  of  the  English  Lan- 

eUAOk.    By  Kmn  Amlms,  Ph JX    Flftoenth  Kdltton.    Poat  ero.    4$.  td. 

Whewell  (Dr.).  Elements  of  Morality,  inoluding  Polity. 

97  W.  Wnwiu,  D.D.,  formerly  Master  of  Trinity  CMlcn  OnnMdsa.  fowth 
Edition.    In  1  foL    Sro.    IBt. 

Oilbart  (J.   W.).     The   Prinoiples    and   Praotioe   of 

BANKIKQ.    9y  thelate  J.W.GiLBAtf.    New  Edition,  rerind  (ISUX   <▼«'    1^ 


BIOGRAPHIES  BT  THE  LATE  SIR  ARTHUR  HELPS,  K.C.B. 
The  Life  of  Hernando  Cortes,  and  the  Oonquest^of 

MEXICXX    Dedicated  to  Thomas  Oarlyle.    3  vols.    Grown  Sra    lOt. 

The  Life  of  Christopher  ColomboSi  the  Disooyerer  of 

AMERICA.    Fourth  Edition.    Grown  8to.    U, 

The  Life  of  Pizarro.     With  Some  Aooonnt  of  his  Asso- 

datos  In  the  Oonqnest  of  Pero.    Second  Edition.    Omwn  8tow    U, 

The  Life  of  Las  Casas,  the  Apostle  of  the  Indie& 

Second  Edition.    Grown  Bra    ••. 


The  Life  and  Epistles  of  St  Paul.    By  Thomas  Lewik, 

Em^  M.A.,  FJ3.A..  IMntty  Oollege.  Oxford,  Barrlster-ai-Law,  Anthor  of  "FutI 
Saori/'  **  Sli8«  of  Jornaalem,"  •'  Oneafi  InTMion."  "  Treatlie  on  Trruta."  fto.     With 
'   upwards  of  350  lUnstrationa  Unelj  engraved  on  Wood,  Mapa»  Plans,  ho,   fbutb 
Edition.    In  2  volSn  demy  4io.    £2  ai. 

"This  Is  one  of  those  works  which  demand  Aram  critics  and  tnm  the  pobUa  beftira 
attempting  to  eBiimalB  its  merits  in  detail,  an  onoaallfled  tribute  of  admiration.  The  first 
■lance  telb  na  tbai  the  book  la  one  on  which  (he  leisure  of  a  busy  ttCetlme  and  the  whole 
reeonrces  of  an  enthuBlaatic  author  haTO  been  lavished  without  stint  ....  This  work  is  a 
kind  of  Brltlflh  Museum  for  this  pertod  and  sutjeot  In  small  romnaas.  It  is  a  series  of 
gallerlea  of  statues,  gems,  coins,  documents^  letters,  books,  and  reliiDS,  through  which  the 
reader  may  wander  at  lelgurob  and  which  he  may  animate  with  hia  own  musings  snd  refleo* 
tioDB.  It  must  be  remcmbored  throughout  that  this  delightful  and  Inatruotlve  collection  is 
the  result  of  the  devotion  of  a  llfotlme,  and  deserres  as  mnch  honour  and  recognition  as 
man?  a  museum  or  fftctunygallery  which  has  prcaorved  Ita  donor's  name  for  gsneratlona.*' 
— Krnei. 

LONDON :  QSORGB  BELL  &  SONS,  TORK  STREET,  GOYENT  GARDEN. 
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8TANDABD  WOBKS  PUBLIBEBD  BY 


ILLUSTRATED   OR    POPULAR   EDITIONS  OF 

STANDARD  WORKS. 


Dante's  Divine  Comedy.    Translated  by  the  Bev.  Hsmj 

Fbavou  Gait.   With  all  the  Antbor's  Oopyrlgbi  E^endatlona.   FMk  8vo.    8«.  M. 

Shakespeare.    Shakespeare's  Plays  and  Poems.    With 

Notes  and  Life  bj  Guabus  Khiqbt,  and  40  engraTliiga  on  wood  by  Haxyxt.  Royal 
8T0.  Caottu  lOf.  64. 

Fielding.    Works  of  Henry  Fielding,  complete.    With 

Memoir  of  tbe  Antbor  by  Tiioius  Bonoou,  and  20  Plaice  by  Gboimb  OBunaaAax. 
Medium  8T0.  14f. 

Fielding.    The  Novels  separately.     With  Memoir  by 

TiiOMAa  Boeoo^  and  Pktee  by  QBOBas  Gkuiksiuvk.    Medlnm  8?o.    Tt.  Sd, 

Swift.     Works  of  Jonathan  Swift,  D.D.     Oontaimng 

interesting  and  valuable  paaugei  not  bltberto  pabllahed.  With  Memoir  of  tlie  Anthor 
by  T&oius  Boaoos.    2  yola.    Medlnm  8to.    %U. 

Smollett    Miscellaneous  Works  of  Tobias  Smollett 

Complete  In  1  vol.  Wltb  Memoir  of  tbe  Author  by  I'bomas  Uoboom.  21  Plates  by 
QfOBQi  Gbuisshahk.    Medlnm  8to.    lit. 

Lamb.    The  Works  of  Charles  Lamb.    With  a  Memoir 

by  air  TBoiua  Nooir  Taltousd.    Imp.  8yo.    lOl.  M. 

Ooldsmith's  Poems.    Uliutrated.    16mo.    2$.  6(1. 
Wordsworth's  White  Doe  of  Rylstone ;  or,  the  Fate  of 

THK  NORTONS.    lUnatrated.    16mo.    3f .  M. 

Longfellow's  Poetical  Works.  With  nearly  250  Illustra- 
tions by  RiBKR  FosTBS,  TicinmL,  QoDwnr,  Thoiu^  Aa    In  1  voL   21t. 

Longfellow's  Svangeline.    Illustrated.    16mo.    Zs,  6d. 

Longfellow's  Wayside  Inn.    Illustrated.    16mo.    3«.  6d. 

Washington  Irving's  Sketch-Book.  (The  Artist's  Edi- 
tion.) Illnstratod  with  a  Portrait  of  the  Author  on  Steel,  and  200  Exquisite  Wood- 
Bngrayings  from  the  PencUs  of  the  most  celebrated  American  Artists.  Grown  4to. 
21f. 

Adelaide  Anne  Procter's  Legends  and  Ljrrics.    The 

Illustrated  K<l(tlon.  With  Additional  Poems,  and  an  lutrednctlon  by  GnABUS 
DiOKiMs,  a  Portrait  by  Jbkhs,  and  20  lllostrations  by  Kmlncnt  Artists.  Fcap.  4to. 
Ornamental  cloth.    21t. 

Mrs.  Gatty's  Parables  from  Nature.     A  Handsomely 

Illustrated  iCditfon ;  with  Notes  on  the  Natural  History,  snd  numerous  Pull-page 
Illustrations  by  the  most  eminent  Artists  of  the  present  day.  Fcap.  4to.  21«.  Also 
9  volumes,  10<.  OtL  each. 

The  Book   of  Qems.     Selections  from  the   British 

FOKTS.  Illustrated  with  upwards  of  150  Steel  Engravings.  Edited  by  8.  a  Hall. 
S  vols.    Handsomely  bound  in  walnut.    21  f.  eadi. 

PntR  SKBnts— <7iuDon  to  DnrDiir. 
Snoovn  Sbribb— Swnrr  to  Bubiib. 

TUIBO  SBBIBB— WOBDBWOBTU  TO  TbBHIBOV.  ' 


LONDON :  GEORQE  BELL  k  SONS^  YORK  STREET,  OOVENT  GARDEN. 
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GEOUGE  BELL  A  80KS. 


Works.    3».  6cr. 


POCKET    VOLUMES. 

A  SiRiB  of  Select  Works  of  VkTonrito  Aottiora,  adapted  ftn-  genoral  reading,  aiodarata  Id 
price,  comiwct  and  elegaoi  In  fonn,  and  ezecnied  In  a  atyla  fitting  th«i  to  ba  penna^- 
nentlj  preavved.    Imperial  83nio.,  cloth, 

Oatty's     Parables    from     Katore. 

a  volfl.    5s.  \Jutl  pnhUthed. 

Captain      Marryat's      Uasterman. 

Ucadj,  2«.  6d.  {JuH  publUked, 

Lamb's  £lia.     Elimm  and  Last  Kwny 

i»ith  Memoir,  by  Babrt  Cokhwail.    a 

vols.    6«.  [Jiut  publUhed. 

fiaoon's  Essays.    2s.  M, 
Boms's  Poems.    S«. 

Songs.    8f. 

Coleridge's  Poems.    3«. 

C.  Dibdin's  Sea  Sdngs  and  Ballads. 

And  others,    si. 

Midshipman,  The.  Antobiographical 
Sketchea  of  hln  own  early  Career,  If  Cap- 
tain BAari  HaUh  1U«^  F.K.S.    St.  ed. 

Lieatenant  and  Commander.  By 
CkpUIn  Basil  Uau,  R.N.,  FMJS.    S$.  6d. 

George  Herbert's  Poems.    2$,  Sd, 
Bemains.    2s» 


The  Sketeh  Book.    By  WASHOiaTOV 
Tales  of  a  TraToUer.    By  WASHnra- 

TOW  lltTIKO.     3*.  6d. 

Charles  Lamb's  Tales  firom  Shak- 

Bpeare.  3i.  ^  ^ 

Longfellow's  ETsngeline  and  Yoioea, 

Sea-slde,  and  Poems  on  SlaTeiy.    8f  . 
Hilton's  Paradise  Lost.    S$, 

•^-«- Regained,  ft  other  Poomf.  8s. 
Bobin  Hood  Ballads,  ds . 
Sonthey's  Life  of  Velson.    St. 

Walton's  Complete  Angler.     Pcr^ 

trmti  and  lUtutratiom.    8f . 

Lives  of  Donne,   Wotton, 

Hooker,  Ike.    St.  Sd. 

White's   Natnral   History  of  SeU 

bOTML     St.  6d> 

Shakspeare's  Plays  ft  Poems.   Keigiitlisy's  EditioD.  13  Vols,  in  cloth  cue,  31s. 

»  - 

ELZEVIR    SERIES. 

Small  ficap.  8to. 

TnuR  Yolnmes  are  Issned  under  the  general  title  of  '*BLZ«m  Sertm^*^  to  dlsttngotah 
them  from  other  collections.  This  general  title  has  been  adopted  to  Indicate  the  qylrtt  In  which 
Ihey  are  preuued ;  that  Is  to  say,  with  the  greatest  possible  accuracy  as  regards  text,  and 
the  hlf^est  dogrre  of  bcAiitj  that  can  be  attained  In  ttie  workmanship 

They  arc  printed  at  the  Chiewlck  Press,  on  fine  paper,  with  wida  margins,  and  taaed  in 
a  neilt  cloth  binding. 


Longfellow's     Eyangeline,  Yoiees, 

SeaMrfde  and  Flre^Bldc.     it.  6d.      With 

■  Hiawatha,  and  The  Oolden 

Legend.    4t.  M, 
— Wayaide  Inn,  Miles  Standish, 

Spaniah  Student    4t.6d. 

Bnms's   Poetical  Works.      4t,  6d, 

WUh  Portrait. 

— — —  Songs  and  Ballads.  49.  Sd, 

Hheu  KditUmt  cmtain  aU  the  eopyright 
pieoei  publiOud  in  the  Aldiw  JUiUion, 

Cowper's  Poetieal  Works.    3  rols., 
each  4t.  ed.     With  PmiraU. 

Coleridge's  Poems.     4s.  6d.     With 

£  Wlf  CIV. 


Irring's  Sketeh  Book.    5i,     Wiih 

PmrtraiL 

>  Tales  of  a  Traveller.    Ss. 

Xilton's  Paradise  Losi  49.6dL  WUh 
Pmirait 

'  Begained.    is,  6d. 

Shakspeare's  Plays  and  Pooms. 
Garefnlly  edited  by  Thomas  KsnirrLiT. 
In  seven  vo1nra<^    6i.  earh. 

Sonthey's  Life  of  Helson, ^4e,_6tf, 

With  Portrait  qf  JXnvBoa. 

Walton's  Angler.  4s.  6(1  WUh  « 
FrorUUpieoe, 

>  Liyes  of    Bonne,   Hooker, 

Hertwrt.Sec.    St.    Witkpprtmit, 


LONDON :  GEORGE  BELL  ft  SONS,  YORK  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN. 
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BTANDABD  WORKS  PUBLIBHED  BY 


HISTORY  AND  TRAVELS, 
Rome  and  the   Oampagna.     A  Historioal  a&d  Topo- 

MMMoil  DMcripUoD  ol  the  8lt<^  Bntfcllng,md  Hdgfaboortiood  of  Mcfapt  Bam,  ftf 
.   fiMltoT.  BoBSKt  Bui«,  Uto  VUlow  ind  Tutor  off  iTlnitv  (MIm^  Ghwl^         Wm 
tlglitv  cngnTliifi  bj  JsinxT,  and  namflroiis  Ibpt  tad  PlaiMk   I)ciQj4to.    j6S 
■ikHtionrir  PlM  and  an  Appendix,  brinsfng  thia  Work  down  to  mt,  hu 


Anolent  Athens;  Its  History,  Topography^  and  Se- 

MAINB.  97  Tuoiua  UuBT  Dtbb,  LL.D.,  Aathor  of  Ihe  uUtoiy  off  tlie  Unp  of 
Bone."   Super-royal  Bro.   Dlaatrated,  oloth.   il  if. 

The  History  of  the  Kings  of  Rome.     By  Dr.  T.  H. 

Dm,  Aatbor  of  the  "lllalonr  of  tbe  Qtj  of  Borne;*  "Pompeii:  lU  Htoteiy, 
Antlquilkik''  te^  with  a  Pnaioiy  Di«ertation  on  the  Sonraaa  and  Brtdanoe  of  Sviy 
Benan  Hlatoiy.    Sto.    16a. 

Modem  Europe,  from  the  Fall  of  Constantinople  in 

IMS.  By  Thomao  llEamj  Drn.  I.L.D.  Second  BdtUon,  Beviaed  and  Cbntlnned. 
In  S  Tola.    £2  12<.  6d. 

The  Decline  of  the  Roman  Republio.   By  the  late  Obobsb 

Loxo,  M.A^  Editor  of  ''Onar'a  Gonuncntarieik''  «*aoeiO^  OFatkMM,"  te.    8t9. 
ToL  L  From  the  Deatraction  of  Guthage  to  the  Sad  of  the  Jngurthhie  War.    lU. 
,   Vol.  If.  To  the  Death  of  Sertorlui    14f. 
YoL  IIL  Indodlng  the  third  MIthridatie  War.  the  OMiUne  Ooupiiaoj,  and  the  On- 

aokhlp  of  0.  Jiulaa  Onaar.    lis. 
YoL  lY.  Uiaioiy  of  Onaar^  GalUo  Gampalcna  and  off  eontanporaneoaa  emlL  lU. 
YoL  Y.  Vnm  the  In?aaion  of  Italy  by  JuUna  Onaar  to  hie  Death.    lU 

A  History  of  England  daring  the  Early  and  Middle 

.  AQES.  By  0.  H.  PsAaaoM.  M.A.,  SUlow  of  Oriel  OoUcge,  Oxford,  and  Ute  Leetorer 
In  Hiatory  at  Trinity  OuIIef|B^  Ounbridse.  Second  Edition,  reviaed  and  enlaraed.  6vo. 
YoLI.totheDeothofOosurdeLlon.   16f.    VoL  IL  tothoDeathof  Bdvard  1.    I4i. 

Historical  Maps  of  England.     By  0.  H.  Pbabsoh,  MJL; 

VoUo.    Second  BdliiuD.  re vieedl    3K.  6d 
An  Atlaa  wmtainfng  Fiye  Mapa  off  Bnglanrt  at  diSwant  perfoda  daring  the  Barly  and 


The  Footsteps  of  onr  Lord   and   His   Apostles   inj 

PALESllNlti,  SYUIA,  QUKIKIE,  AMD  ITALY.  Qy  W.  H.  BAKTLsn.  Seventh 
Edition,  with  nomerona  EogravlngiL  In  one  4to.  folame.  Uandaomely  bound  In 
iralnat»18i.   Gloih  gUl*  lOt.  6d. 

Forty   Days  in   the   Desert  on   the   Track  of  the 

ISBA£LITJ£S :  or.  a  Jonmey  from  Oalro  to  Mount  Sinai  and  Petra.  By  W.  H.  Baxiw 
LHT.  4to.  With  36  Steel  Eogravlnga.  Uandaome  walnut  binding,  16a.  Cloth  gilt. 
lOf.  6d. 

The  Nile  Boat ;  or,  Glimpses  in  the  Land  of  Egypt 

By  W.  H.  Babtlrt.  New  Edition,  with  33  Steel  Bngravtaiga.  4lo.  Walnut,  18f. 
Oloth  gUt,  lOf.  64L 

The  Desort  of  the  Exodus.    Joumoys  on  Foot  in  the 

WIMcrueaa  of  the  Forty  Yoam*  Wundednga^  oiidtvUkuu  hi  oonnection  with  the 
Orduauce  Survey  of  SliuJ  aud  Uie  l*alceUiHS  Ks|4uraUuu  Irhiiid.  By  E.  II.  Pauikb,  M.A^ 
Lord  Ahuouei'a  lYufvaaur  of  Arabic  and  Kolluw  of  8U  Jobn'b  Colkge.  OambridgB, 
Member  of  the  AaleUc  Sodctv,  and  of  the  Society  do  Parte.  With  Mapa,  and  numerooa 
niuatraUona  from  I'boiograpba  and  Drawfaiga  taken  on  the  vpot  by  the  Shial  Survey 
Bspedition  an4  0.  F.  Tykwiutt  DaAxjt.    %  vole.    6vo.    2af. 
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QEOBQE  BSLL  d  SONS. 


niE  ALDINE  EDITION  OF  THE  BRITISH  POETS. 


BVFTLBUSNTAEY  8BMB8. 

Thi  flftf-two  Tolninei  which  have  hitherto  formed  the  weH-known 
Aldine  Series,  embody  the  works  of  nearly  all  the  more  popular  i>iqgHiii>» 
poetioal  writers,  whether  lyrio,  epiCt  or  satirie,  up  to  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  But  since  that  time  the  wonderful  fertility  of  l^iqgHo^ 
literature  has  produced  many  writers  equal,  and  in  some  eases  far  superior, 
to  tho  majority  of  their  predecessors ;  and  the  widely  augmented  roll  of 
acknowledged  English  poets  now  contains  many  names  not  represented 
in  the  series  of  "  Aldine  PooU." 

With  a  yiew  of  proridinff  for  this  want,  and  of  making  a  series  which 
has  long  hold  a  hign  place  m  public  estimation  a  more  a£quate  represen- 
tation of  the  whole  body  of  Bnglish  poetry,  the  Publishers  haye  deter- 
mined to  issue  a  second  series,  which  will  contain  some  of  the  older  poets, 
and  the  works  of  recent  writers,  so  far  as  may  be  praoticable  by  arranse- 
ment  with  the  lepresentatiTes  of  the  poets  whose  works  are  sidll  copyright. 

One  Tolume,  or  more,  at  a  time  will  be  issued  at  short  interrsls;  Ihey 
wUl  be  uniform  in  binding  and  style  with  the  last  fine-paper  edition  of  the 
Aldine  Poets,  in  fcap.  8?o«  size,  printed  at  the  Ohiswiok  Presik  Frioe 
6«.  per  Tolume* 

Each  volume  will  be  edited  with  notes  where  necessary  for  elucidation  of 
the  text ;  a  memoir  wiU  be  prefixed,  and  a  portrait,  where  aa  antkentlo 
one  is  accessible. 

The  following  are  already  published :—  i 

Thi  Poms  or  Wiluah  Blaks.  With  Uemoir  by  W.  M.  Boesetti, 
and  portrait  by  Jeens. 

Thi  Pobms  or  Sahubi  Bogibs.  With  Memoir  \ff  Edward  Bell,  and 
portrait  by  Jeens. 

Trb  Pobhs  or  Thomas  Ohattxbtoh.  2  toIs.  Edited  by  the  BeY. 
W.  Skeat,  with  Memoir  by  Edward  Bell. 

Thi  Poaus  or  Bm  Walthb  Raluoh,  Sib  Httoh  Oonoir.  and  Selec- 
tions fircMn  other  Oourtly  Poets.  With  Introduction  by  toe  BeT.  Hi* 
Uannah,  and  portiait  of  Hir  W.  Baleigh.  ^ 

Thb  PoBin  or  Thohab  Oamtbilu  With  Memoir  by  W.  AUingham, 
and  portrait  by  Jeens.}  y 

Thb  Pobks  or  Obobob  Hbbbbbt.  (Complete  Edition.)  With  Memoir 
by  the  Ber.  A.  B.  Qrosart,  and  portrait. 

Thb  Pobhs  or  John  Ebats.    With  Memoir  by  Lord  Houghton,  and 

portrait  by  Jeens. 

_ ^ 
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STANDARD  W0BK8  PUBLISHED  BY 


^  In  Tan  YolwmM^ price  2«.  6<Z,  each;  in  hUf-moroeeo,  £2  lOif. 

the  Bet, 

CHEAP    ALDINE    EDITION    OP 

SHAKESPEAEFS    DBAMATIO    WORKS. 

,  '  Edited  by  S,  W.'SmGER. 

.  Uniform  with  the  Ohenp  Ed'f'on  tf  the  Aldine  Poei$. 


Thi  formation  of  nnmorouB  Bliakcapcaro  Ridding  Societicfl  has  oreatod 
o  demaiul  fur  a  ohoap  portable  edition,  with  lequilb  tyvb,  that  shall  po- 
vide  a  sound  text  with  such  notes  as  may  help  to  elucidate  the  meaning 
and  assist  in  the  better  nuderstAnding  of  the  author.  The  Publisliers 
Ihwefore  determined  to  reprint  Mr.  Singer's  woH-known  Edition,  published 
in  10  ?dIs.,  small  8to.,  for  some  time  out  of  print,  and  iasue  it  in  a  cheap 
.AnHiv  uniform  with  the  well-known  Aldine  Edition  of  British  Poets. 


CONTENTS. 

Vol.  L  The  Life  of  Shakespeare.  The  Tempest  The  Two  Gentlemen 
uf  Verona.  The  Merry  WiYes  of  Windsor.  Measure  for 
Measure. 

VoL  IL  Comedy  of  Errors.  Much  Ado  about  Nothing.  Love's  Labour 
Lost    Midsummer  Night's  Dream.    Merchant  of  Venice. 

Vol.  m.  As  Ton  Like  It  Taming  of  the  Shrew.  All's  Well  that 
Ends  Well.    Twelfth  Night,  or  What  You  Will 

VoL  IV.  Wintei^s  Tale.    Peridos.    King  John.    King  Richard  II. 

Vol.  V.  King  Henry  IV.,  Ports  L  and  II.    King  Henry  V. 

Vol.  VL  King  Henry  YL,  Parts  I.  II.  and  IIL    King  Richard  HI. 

VoL  VII.  King  Henry  YilL    Troilus  and  Cressida.    Coriolanus. 

VoL  VIII.  Titus  Andronicus.  Romeo  and  Juliet.  Timon  of  Athens. 
Julius  CiBaar. 

ToL  IZ«  Macbeth.    Hamlet    King  Loar. 

VoL  X.  Othello.    Antony  and  Cleopatra.    CymboUno. 

Uniform  with  the  above,  prioe  2«.  6d;  in  half'morooeo,  5«. 
-CRITICAL  ESSAYS  ON  THE  PLAYS  OV  SIUKESPEARB, 

"^*""'"  By  William  Watkisb  Lloyd; 

Giving  a  suooinot  account  of  the  origin  and  soiuce  of  each  play,  where 
ascertainable  and  oarelul  oritioisms  on  the  sabjeot>matter  of  each. 

Afe¥>  copi€»  of  thU  Work  katw  bem  frinua  to  range  voiiK  the  Jlw-paper  JBdUion  ^  tkt 
MiM  Poett,    TU  piiee  for  thi  £levm  VUuma  (fwi  told  $e^raUl^)  UiAllt. 
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BOBITB  VABIOUB  LIBRARIM8. 


jero's  AMd«Biiet,  Dt  Yinibiui,  vtA 

Tiucolao  QuesUoiw.  By  GL  D.  ToKoa, 
B.A.  With  Sketch  of  the  Greek  FMlo- 
eopher. 

Offlees,  Old  Lfs^  rriendBhip, 


Bclplo*!  Dream,  Parefdoxca,  h^    LKoraH; 
Trvnnlatod,  by  R.  Rdnoivim.   9i.  «'! . 

• on  Oratory  and  Orators.  B j 

J.  8.  Watsor,  M.A. 

DemostSionef'  Orations.    Tnmslated, 
with  Nolee,  by  a  lUaw  Knnnnyy.    In  » 
▼olames. 
YeL  1.  The  OlTDthtM,  PhlHpipta,  ftzd 

oiher  Pnbllo  OraUons.    8f .  Co. 
Tol.  1  On  the  Okrswn  md  on  the  Eb:- 

hany 
yoL  3.  A«alnfll  Lepttnoi^  Mldlaf,  An- 

drotrten,  and  Arlelocratea. 
VoL  4.  Private  and  other  Orationi. 
YoL  1.  MlscellRDeoos  Orations. 

Diotlonary  of  Latin  Quotations.   la- 

dodlDg  Provorba,  Maxhns,  Mottoes,  Law 
Tennn,  and  Fhrasee ;  and  a  OolIecUon  of 
above  600  Qroek  Qnotatlons.  With  aU  thr 
qoanttttea  marked,  *  English  Troaelatlons. 

,  wltb  Indoz  Yerbomm.     St. 
Index  Yerboriun  on1y«    \t. 

Dlogonos  laertins.  Lfyes  and  Opin- 
ions of  the  Ancient  Philosophers.  Tnns- 
laied,  with  Notes,  by  a  D.  Tomi. 

Epietotns.  DiaoourseSy  witJi  finchei- 
ridlon  and  Fragments.  Translated  with 
Notes,  by  Qsobob  Loho,  M.A. 

Knripidos.  Literally  Translated.  2  vols, 
VoL  1.  Heonba,  Orestes,  Medea,  Hfppo- 
lytns,  Aloestls,  Baoehn.  Heraclldai 
MhlMOhi  In  AaUde,  and  Iphlgenia  li 
Tanns. 
YoL  X  Hercolea  Fnrens,  Troadei^  Ion 
Andromache,  Snppltants,  Helen, 
Electra,  Cyclopa,  Rtiesna. 

Orook  Anthology.  LitenJI?  Tnui» 
lated.  With  Metrical  Yeralons  oy  Tarlo« 
Anthon. 

■  Bomanoos    of    HoUodoras, 

Longns,  and  Achillea  Tatins 

HorodotnSt  A  New  and  Liters  1 
TransbiUon.  by  Hbist  Oabt.  MJi.,  of 
Worcester  Oollege,  Oxford. 

Hosiodi  Oallimaohns,  and  Thoognis 
Literally  Translated,  with  Notes,  by  J. 
Banks.  M.A. 

Homor's  Iliad.     Literally  TniDslaied 

— ».  .  OdyssoY,  Hymns,  te.  Lite- 
rally  Translated. 

Horaeo.  Literally  Translated,  by 
Shart.  GaieMty  revlecd  by  an  Oxonian. 
3t.64l. 

Justin,  Comolins  Vopos,  and  Bntro- 

ptas.    Literally  Translated,  with  Not^ 
»nd  Index,  by  J.  S.  Waisoii,  M^ 


JvYonal,  Porsins,  Snlpida,  and  Lv- 

dllns.     ftr  L.  JBvAMS,  M.A.    With  Ills 
MeMoal  Yerthm  by  GiVord.  JVonHqiissi 

l«iTy.    A  new  and  Literal  Translation. 
By  Dr.  SpiLfJUi  sod  others,   la  4  vOli.  , 
Vol  L  Oootalns  Books  1—8. 
Vcl.  9L  Bouks  •— 30. 
YoL  8.  Books  27—^6. 
YoL  i.  Books  37  to  the  end  \  sndlndexi 

l^nean's  Fharsalia.  Translated,  with 
Noteik  by  H.  T.  Bmn. 

Lnorotilvs.  Litoally  Translaied,  with 
Noteik  hf  the  Rev.  J.  &  WAnoM,  MJL 
And  the  MeMcal  Yeralon  by  J.  M.  CkxiD. 

■artial's  Epigrams,  eomploto.  Lite- 
rally Trannlatfd.  Bach  accompanied  by 
one  or  more  Yerse  Tranalatloas  selected 
from  the  Works  of  JSogllsb  Poets,  snd 
other  sonrces.  With  a  ooploas  Indas. 
Double  Tolnme  (600  pages).    Ta  Sd. 

Orid's  Works,  eomploto.     Literally 
Translated.    3  vols. 
YoL  1.  Fasti.  TrIsUa,  Eplstta^  ftO. 
Yd.  3.  Metamorphoses. 
YoL  3.  Herokks,  Art  of  Lots,  Aq. 

Pindar.  LiterallyTranslated,  by  Daw- 
sob  W.  TuaNna,  and  the  Metrteai  Yonlao 
by  AsaAHAM  Momb. 

Plato's  Works.  Translated  by  the 
IleT.H.GAaT  and  others.    InOTols. 

YoL  1.  The  Apok>Kf  of  BocmteSb  (MIc, 
PhxBdo,  Gorgias,  Protagoras,  FhadniSi 
ThefstBtns,  Knthyphroa.  Ijsli. 

YoL  X  The  Repnblio,  TfanMM.  *  CMIiat. 

YoL  8.  Menob  Eothydemns,  Tho  So- 
phist, SUtesmaa,  OratytaH^  Fiimo* 
nides,  and  the  Banqnet 

YoL  4.  Philebus.  Cfaannldea,  LaohM, 
The  Two  AldUadeSb  and  Ten  other 
Ualognes. 

YoL  S.  The  Iawi. 

YoL  &  The  DonbtfOI  Works.  With 
Qeoeral  lnde|. 

Dialogues,  an  Analysis  and 

Index  to.  With  References  to  theTrBna> 
latkNi hi Bohn's Classloallihrary.  QyDr. 

DAT. 

Plantns's  Comedies.  Literally  Trsno- 
lated,  with  Notes,  by  H.  T.  ROR,  BJU 
In  3  vols. 

Pliny's  Natural  History.  Translated, 
with  Oopions  Notes,  b7  the  lats  Jom 
Bosnxac,  M.D.,  FJEUa,  and  H.  T.  Biur, 
B.A,    lnSvols.1 

Pliny  the  Younger,  The  Letters  of. 

MRLMorn'ii  Translation  revised.  By  the 
Kev.  P.  C.  T.  DosANQVicr,  M.A. 

Propertius,  Petronius,  and  Jobannet 

Serandm,  and  Arlstenaetns.  Literally 
Translated,  and  accompanied  by  Poetics  1 
Yenlons,  from  varlons  sooioca 
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dniatUUii'g  InstitiitM  of  Oratory. 
tUhut,  noms,  and  ToUoiiii  Pator^ 

mu.    With  Ooploiit  Notes.  Biographical 

iophoolM.  Tht  Oifoid  Tnuulaiion 
n?lMd. 

fltaadaxa  librarj  Atlai  of  Olaatkal 

f«ofnphj.      SlMiMieo  livyt  ookurtd 

im  a  ooniDMa  index  (MomtaAted), 
Sivlng  tha  latUada  aiid  kn^tnde  of  erair 
plaoaiiHiMdInttMMapi.  Imp.8T0.  |i.M. 

itrabo*!    Ooogxaphy.       TranaUted, 

OoiitofDi  llotei,  fay  W.  VujoomwM, 

,  and  a  a  HAimmNi,  fiM|.    With 

udai^  glTing  tha  Andcnt  and  Modani 

Nanaik   laSTola.: 

flMtOBilU'  Utm  Of  tht  TwolTt 
OMan^  and  othar  Woika  Thomaoo'i 
Jno^liMtm,  miiad,  with  Notea|bf  T. 


Vadtu.     LiteraUy  Traoslatad,  ^ 
Notaa.   Ins  Tola. 
Vol.  1.  Tha  Annai^ 
YnL2.  Tha  Hlatfliy.  OanaanK  Agri- 
ooh^tei    Wlthlndas.  ^^  ^^ 
ToroBoo  and  Fhaanu.    By  H.  T. 
Kimr.  B.A.  ' 

Thooerltu,  Bion,  Hoiehu,  and 
JJrrtena.  lljrJ.BAmtt.lLA.  With  the 
Metrical  Yanlonaof  Ohapnuuk 

IlLa^didfli.      LitanOly  TranaUted  by 

Rar.  U.  Dau.    In  a  Toja.    at.  6d.  aaoh. 

^gil   UfterBU7TraiialatedhyDAyiD> 

aoa.  Ifaw«dltloo.oarafti]]ynvlaed.  ai.6d. 

Xtaophon'i  Worka.    In  8  Vols. 

YoL  1.  Tha  Anabaaia  and  MamonUlb. 

Tnnlatad,  with  Notaa,  Iqr  J.  a  Wa» 

■ov.  HjL    And  a  Oaofraphkal  Oni- 

««g2.b^W.y.Att.wa«mFAA.. 

YoL  1.  G^roiMBdla  and  BaUaolM.    By 

jr.  &  WAxaiM,  ILA.,  aad  tha  Btf .  a 
DAxa. 

ToL  S.  Tha  lOnar  Wotka    Bg  J.  B. 
W/ —  **  * 


SOIENTIFIC  LIBRARY. 

56  folt,  at  St.  eooft,  im^Utt  Am  nofMI  aflanalia 


Anaite  and  Oovld'a  OomparatiTO 
Phy^kiSF:    ■«»'«»•««»  iqr  Dr.  WBWflx. 

Baoon'a  Monm  Organnm  and  Ad- 

If?""f!^Xi^!™^    Ooaqdata,  with 
Nolaa,  hj  J.  DmrsrTMJL 

Bolky'i  Xaaiial  of  TMmieal  Analy- 
alB.    A  Qnlda  for  tha  Toatln*  of  Matoral 

?5f  ^f'?**'  Snbatancea.  By  &  a  Paol. 
100  Wb9d  Mtgntofngi, 

BBIDGXWATSB  •  TBXATIflSS.- 

—— Boll  on  tlM  Hand.  ItaMacha- 
nlan  and  Vital  KudownMofti  aa  eTindna 
"""•—     Snenth  MditUm  BmriitA.. 


■  KirbyonthoEiitOTy.Habltg, 
and  Inatinda  of  Anbnala.  Bdltad  with 
Notaa,  by  T.  Bnua  Joraa. 

— »-  Bdd  OB  tha  Adaptation  of 

Bztaraal  Natora  to  tha  FhyalcalObndltloB 
olMan.    Ss.6d. 


!  Wliowoll'a  Aitronomy  and 

Qanaral  Fhjalca.  cooalderad  with  lafar- 
anoa  to  Natural  Tfaaoloor.    Si.6d. 

— —  Cbalmon  on  tht  Adaptation 

of  Bstamal  Nature  to  the  Moral  and  la- 
tallactaal  Oonatitatlon  of  Man. 


BRIDQEWATSB  TREATISES— eaiit 

—  Pront'a  Troatiao  «i  Ohomia- 

tey,  Meteorologj.  and  Dlgaitlon.  Kdllcd 
by  Or.  J.  W.  Qwamu 

^-—  BnoUand'a     Oo61ogy    and 

Mineralogy,     s  vola.    Ifi. 

'  Bogof  a  Animal  and  Togt- 

tablePhyriology.  lUuttnML   InSiala. 

Oarpontor'a  (Dr.  W.  B.)  Zoology.  A 
Qyaiomatlo  view  of  the  Stmotaie,  Habits 
IiuUncla.  and  Uaea,  of  the  piindpal  Pkml- 
Uea  <tf  the  Antmal  iff*»)pV*wi.  and  of  the 
chief  fonna  of  Fbadl  Bemahia.  Reflaad 
by  W.  &  DAUAa,  P.LA  muUnOeiwiA 
aomr  hmOnd  WMl  Mntrmoingi.  In 
aToHkOi. 


■■        Koohanioal  Pbilooophy,  Aa- 
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